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THE  BATTLE  OF  QADISIA 


Introduction 

[WE  feci  happy  to  begin  our  new  Hyderabad  series  of  Islamic  Culture  with  an 
extremely  interesting  contribution,  which,  although  technically  a  translation,  possesses 
all  the  merits  of  a  memorable  piece  of  literature.  This  is  an  attempt  at  a  fairly  line- 
for-Jine  translation  of  a  chapter  of  the  Persian  epic  ‘  Shahnama  /  by  our  illustrious 
contemporary  Nawab  Sir  Nizamat  Jung  Bahadur  who  has  succeeded  in  preserving 
the  terse  lucidity  and  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  the  text  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Sir 
Nizamat's  genius  is  a  fine  blend  of  the  cultures  of  the  East  and  West  and  probably 
few  men  are  better  fitted  than  him  to  undertake  a  literary  task  of  this  character.  We 
may  mention  that  amongst  a  number  of  complete  or  partial  versions  of  1  Shahnama  ' 
which  have  so  far  appeared  in  European  languages,  the  most  recent  translation  by 
A.  G.  and  E.  Warner  in  9  volumes  is  regarded  to  be  the  most  faithful.  But  it  is  in  blank 
verse  and  though  comparatively  more  reliable  in  interpreting  the  immortal  Firdausi, 
it  can  hardly  claim  to  be  endowed  with  the  polished  brilliance  of  Sir  Nizamat's  poetry. 
We  quote  below  from  the  Warners’  edition  a  few  opening  lines  of  the  same  chapter 
which  Sir  Nizamat  has  here  translated  : 

“  When  he  sat  happy  on  the  throne  of  kingship 
And  placed  upon  his  head  the  crown  of  might. 

He  said  :  "  By  process  of  the  turning  sky 
I  am  the  true  born  son  of  Nushirwan. 

Mine  is  the  sway  from  sire  to  sire  and  mine 

Are  Virgo,  Sol,  Pisces.  I  will  seek 

For  greatness,  wisdom,  hardihood,  contention 

And  manliness,  for  life  and  fortune  stay 

With  none,  nor  treasure,  kingship,  crown  and  throne. 

Fame  will  abide  for  aye  but  not  desire, 

Put  off  desire  then  and  exalt  thy  fame. 

It  is  by  fame  that  man  shall  live  for  ever 
While  his  dead  body  lieth  in  the  dust. 

,  How  good  are  Faith  and  Justice  in  a  Shah 
IpThe  times  are  full  of  blessings  on  his  fame. 

I  purpose  while  I  live  to  pluck  up  ill 
Both  root  and  branch/’ 


The  chiefs  applauded  him 
And  hailed  him  as  the  monarch  of  the  Earth 
And  thus  it  was,  till  sixteen  years  had  sped 
That  Sun  and  Moon  revolved  on  his  head/' 

(A.  G.  and  E.  Warner,  Vol.  VIII). 


Editor ,  J.  C.] 
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The  Battle  of  Qadisia 

if)  >  t  f  \J  &  (J>  < 

Unto  Yazdagird,  mark  with  a  heedful  eye, 

What  was  done  by  the  sevenfold  sphere  on  high  I 

•  y  *•  »  “  * 

3  l— ✓  /•  -  >  Bio  - - £ 

As  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  a  monarch  elate, 

With  the  crown  on  his  head,  of  his  high  estate, 

— '-i'  >  //  U^3>£„p/3  3  W*?, 

Said  he  thus,  “  by  a  turn  of  the  rolling  sky 
“  The  sole  pious  heir  of  Nowshirwan,  I  ! 


Vf  ^  s  3  *9\Jf  [/*  f  ^3 1  >><>> 

"  And  from  father  to  son  is  this  kingship  mine, 

“  And  for  me  Sol,  and  Virgo,  and  Pisces  shine  ! 


*  i  J  ^  (/’  3  f  > — if' 

“  It  is  mine  to  seek  wisdom  and  greatness  and  height, 

“  And  the  pride  of  a  warrior  in  manhood  and  might. 


'  l/'. 


“  For  good  fortune  abides  with  no  man  as  his  own— 
"  Neither  riches  abide,  nor  his  crown,  nor  his  throne  ; 


f*  t’  j  1  /  )  j 1  •  J»’l  A_  }  U  f  l* 

“  But  the  good  name  will  last — not  the  heart’s  desire  ; 
“  So,  away  with  each  wish  and  to  name  aspire  ! 
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)Xs_j  J 'nr  f  )  f  Om’j  "  IV 

“  That  man  is  immortal  who  lives  in  his  fame 
“  When  sunk  lifeless  in  dust  is  his  mouldering  frame. 


( j"/  1/ 1 sw  Im  t J t  >  C/'--5  ^  ^  Of, 

“  And  how  well  faith  and  justice  a  monarch  adorn 
“  When  on  tongues  of  acclaim  are  his  praises  upborne  ! 

f f  x’t  »*V  L'  S' < 

“  Until  life’s  in  my  limbs,  be  it  ever  my  will 
“  From  the  world  to  uproot  every  seed-root  of  ill !” 


MM  If  /  V  t  fy,  A*>  Iftf.S  I  )!/.  U  V 

All  his  grandees  applauded  ;  the  praises  that  whirled 
Around  him  acclaimed  him  as  King  of  the  World. 

«— **'  S/S/  m^j9  )  5 1*  ij*'  — i (Ju  l’-’  V  {j-y% 

And  then  twice  eight  years  in  this  wise  had  sped — 
While  the  sun  rolled  on,  and  the  moon  o’erhead. 


So  it  when  Arabia's  Ruler  of  might, 

He  whose  sword  could  have  darkened  the  day  into  night- 


Great  Omar  who  then  o'er  the  Faithful  held  sway, 
Whom  his  Maker  had  blessed  on  the  righteous  way — 
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f  j^>*>  O  U-y  &U-  t  fy  j  >*.- 

With  a  host  sent  Sa'ad  Wakkas,  the  chosen,  to  bring 
On  to  battle  the  might  of  the  Persian  king. 

As  the  Star  of  Arabia  in  triumph  arose 
Over  Persia’s  doom  and  Sassanian  woes, 

jJ fj  U  yi}  l>  (J  / 

Not  for  kings  was  this  world — its  full  measure  ran  o’er  ; 

Petty  coins  appeared — there  was  gold  no  more  ; 

♦  •  * 

'-y  v*l  >  f'j  ))  d\j  9>— **  j  )  — ■ *9 fj\/t 

And  the  fair  turned  to  foul,  and  the  foul  turned  to  fair — 

Thus  to  heaven,  to  hell  was  the  path  made  clear  ! 

/tKsiS^K 

Then,  how  changed  was  the  sky  that  rolled  on  !  how  its  grace 
And  its  favour  withdrawn  from  the  pure  Persian  race  ! 

S>/\  j  OsJ-'  *  U 

To  the  Maker  of  worlds  and  His  righteous  will 
Must  His  creature  submit  and  His  purpose  fulfil. 


jl.y 


None  can  stand  ’gainst  His  wrath — not  a  man  that  is  born  ; 
None  but  He  can  give  life,  none  can  features  adorn. 
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iJ»  I  jm  I  0  U-  y  /r  J  9/9  V  e  I  9 

And  when  Yazdagird  heard  the  war  tidings  he  bade 
That  his  troops  from  all  quarters  be  thither  conveyed  ; 

eb-'  l  >  m  \r  *  ely  i'//r  >y  L“ 

That  the  son  of  Hormuz  should  then  speed  on  his  way 
With  the  army  and  draw  up  in  battle  array. 

jy  y  />X  )// — ^  9 f  (. 

He  was  Rustom  by  name,  and  a  prudent  knight ; 

Was  a  princely  warrior,  and  wary  in  fight. 

jf» 

By  his  skill  could  the  signs  of  the  stars  explore, 

And  his  ears  were  intent  on  the  Mobid’s  lore. 

9^9 *• \/t  9 /?, b  C 

He  went  forward  with  leaders  of  worth  and  of  name 
Who  of  prudence  and  prowess  the  merit  could  claim, 

^  9^~  t fjj  ^  ^ L*"' 'J*  9 LI"- f\j-_ >, 

And  thus  thirty  moons  on  the  march  were  spent, 

Till  Qadisia  they  gained,  upon  battle  bent. 

*  A 

/?  i  )b  l  ii\  y*  Oj  l>  j  Ir”  ^ j  I  > 

And  then  Rustom,  who  signs  on  the  skies  could  read, 
And  could  reckon  from  stars  with  a  pious  heed, 
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^  (j  u  f  1 

“  No  good  bodeth  this  war,  and  no  monarchs  may  ride 
“  In  safety  ”  quoth  he,  “  on  this  river’s  tide.” 

f/r  I  i  <■?!)**  i  U 

Took  the  Astrolabe,  and  the  planets  he  scanned — 
Saw  the  day  of  doom,  o’er  his  head  raised  a  hand, 

And  then  wrote  to  his  brother  a  missive  of  woe, 

And  recounted  therein  all  his  brother  should  know. 


J  tf’/iJJt _)  }  f 


First  praised  he  the  Maker  of  all,  by  Whose  will 
In  his  life  he  had  seen  both  of  good  and  of  ill ; 


Jli*.)  r  Jin' I 

Said  next :  “  From  the  movements  now  seen  in  the  skies 
Doubt  and  dread  in  the  heart  of  a  seeker  arise. 


'(‘-/tuvf  i/ i;i  f 

“  I  worst  sinner  of  all  in  this  age — undone, 

“  For  in  bondage  I  stand  to  fell  Ahrimun  1 

^  1  If  S  3  f  >*  »/*  fa  ;  ^  l(f  f  \J' 1  ^  C/  J  f 

“  Oh,  how  empty  this  House  of  all  Kingly  power ! 

“  Not  a  sign  of  triumph  in  victory’s  hour ! 
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I  I /'  >m*  C-*  I  j  J*'" '  l?  J 

“  From  the  Chamber  fourth  does  the  Sun  behold 
"  Tow’rd  his  chiefs  with  what  swiftness  the  war-tide  has  rolled. 


^  J  a.  I-’  >’  *A  »  l/f  (a.>* 

“  And  for  us  Mars  and  Venus  both  evils  portend — 

“  Who  can  now  ’gainst  the  will  of  high  heaven  contend  ? 

^ y*.  )  j S'  1/  (jl  ^ 

“  And  both  Saturn  and  Mercury  stand  equal  on  high — 

“  And  there’s  Mercury  seen  in  the  Gemini ! 

1  J  >  J-’Ar'  ij*  ^ 

“  It  is  thus— and  before  us  a  giant  strife  ! 

“  And  my  heart — it  is  sore.  I  am  weary  of  life  ! 


tff’-'f . J  ff*  ~  ^  V,  «*t 

“  In  my  visions  I  see  all  the  ills  that  shall  be, 

"  And  in  silence  I  bear  what  I’m  given  to  see. 


“  When  this  secret  I  learned  from  the  spheres  of  the  sky, 
“  That  our  lot  is  disaster  predestined  on  high, 


f  ■**'  U  J>  b  {J  L-  l/L 

“  For  the  doom  of  the  Persians  my  sorrows  did  flow, 

“  And  my  heart  was  consumed  with  Sassanians’  woe. 
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^  Vtt/1  iJ's.U1 

“  Ah  !  woe  for  that  head,  and  that  crown,  and  that  throne, 

“  And  their  might,  pomp  and  grandeur  to  be  overthrown — 

C J  L  S  S'  ))  oj  J  t  j  l VI  > 

“  Full  soon  by  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  laid  low 
“  While  the  planets  still  roll  on  our  loss  and  our  woe  ! 

^ ^  w-  J 

“  And  four  hundred  years  in  this  wise  shall  have  flown, 

“  But  not  one  of  this  seed  will  the  wide  world  own  ! 

\/  J  f/rZJj  >^/d  1 

“  There  was  an  envoy  sent  from  their  side  to  me, 

“  And  we  met  for  counsel  and  converse  free  ; 

A  • 

J  L_  ft*  l  ^  ••IVjyV  J  L"  ?  L  0*)  I  if 

“  ‘  From  Qadisia  ’  he  said,  ‘  to  the  river-side — 

“  ‘  This  we  leave  to  the  King,  if  he’d  but  provide 

0  \J  if  {j  '  B \jB  jJ-df >  i 

zsf!  €  J  ’A ri  d  <>  9  >(?  9/i‘d  '* 

“  ‘  Over  highways  to  towns,  and  to  mart  and  to  fair 
“  Free  passage  to  buy,  and  to  sell  our  ware. 

£  jf  d]fj  k  sdl  > 

“  *  Besides  this — and  the  tribute — nought  else  shall  we  claim  : 
“  Not  his  royal  state,  nor  his  crown  of  fame  ! 
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fy.O^ >  f \f  fy  cA  /  /t  \J  0 

"  ‘  And  for  paying  due  heed  to  the  king’s  command, 

“  We  would  offer  a  pledge,  should  he  pledge  demand.  ’ 

“  Such  the  words  they  spoke,  but  their  words  are  not  deeds. 
“  ’Tis  an  evil  star  that  this  evil  breeds  ! 

S'  tj^S/r) y. $*./*  tfy. 

“  And  again  and  again  in  fierce  battle  and  strife 
“  What  heroes  by  hundreds  will  sacrifice  life  ! 

>*  ^  tj  l-’_  i  j  i  i  J'ij  l  v 

“  Yet  the  chieftains  all,  who  are  ranged  on  my  side 
"  Will  not  list  to  their  words,  and  their  terms  deride. 

(S'.*  1  <J*f  L.  (S'J  ]&Z K 

“  They’re  the  clans  of  Armenia,  the  Tabris  who  fight 
“  With  a  fiendish  will  and  a  fiendish  might ; 

yr  rs* L  K 

“  ’Tis  the  Mahvi  or  Sur  and  the  chiefs  of  the  race 
“  With  the  battle  axe  and  the  ponderous  mace. 

>{J  \s\  >1  / y  S* 

“  '  Who  are  these  ?  ’  they  ask  with  their  heads  raised  high, 

11 1  Here  in  Iran,  Mazindran  ?  what  brings  them — and  why  ? 


TO 
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>_  l  /r^'  i  /  J*.  \  J I  j  )  j  /  f\ 

I  j  If  i  Lljs  £j)l  j  ^  (j)/  i  (C 

Fields  and  roads — good  or  bad — they  are  ours  the  same ; 

And  with  mace  and  with  sword  we  will  make  good  our  claim.  ’ 


“  Ah  !  the  secret  none  knows,  of  the  rolling  sphere — 

“  How  bodeful  it  turns  with  an  aspect  drear  ! 

vV/  i  >  I*’  *  <  ^  $  (j  f  /•  *  £  f 

“  Confer  with  the  peers  when  this  letter  thou’lt  read, 

“  Then  arrange  all  thy  plans,  and  march  out  with  all  speed, 

c~  £  s  U  i  ✓  /f. — 

“  And  collecting  thy  treasures,  what’s  left  thee  by  fate, 

“  And  gathering  thy  slaves  and  thy  robes  of  state, 

{J  Ifj  b  \  i  (J  Is}  (J  ^ )  1 1  j  )  I  t"  l  ^ 

“  Unto  Azarabadagan  hasten  with  thee — 

“  'Tis  the  home  of  the  mighty,  the  seat  of  the  free. 

“  And  the  herds  of  thy  horses  in  pastures  that  stray, 

“  On  to  Azargashasp,  to  the  store-house  convey. 

“  If  from  Zabul  should  come,  or  from  Iran’s  host 
“  Any  pleading  for  refuge  from  danger’s  post — 
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X"  d  t^/-.  \  x  ^ ,v  k'.  t/y\  ~)jl\ 

"  Show  thou  kindness  to  them  and  their  fault  forbear  ; 

“  Watch  the  sky  as  it  rolls — what  it  sends  for  our  share  ! 


“  All  our  joy  unto  it,  all  our  sorrow  we  owe, 

“  And  the  times  when  we're  high,  and  the  times  when  we’re  low. 


)  j  I  f  t  Wt  Xu"*  - 


“  To  our  mother  say  thou  what  I've  said  unto  thee — 
“  For  my  face  in  this  life  she  may  never  see. 


VV  X J  ®  •>  iJ) 

“  Give  my  greetings  to  her — with  entreaty  and  prayer — 
“  That  she  be  not  heart-broken  with  sorrow  and  care. 

“  And  if  any  one  bring  thee  ill  tidings  of  me, 

“  Not  too  long  over  that  must  thy  mourning  be. 

bjd>r 

“  In  this  way-side  Inn  of  a  few  days'  life 
“  He  that  hoards  up  riches  with  toil  and  strife, 


"  From  his  worldly  treasures  but  sorrow  gains, 

“  Leaving  others  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  pains  ! 
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>V>  *  ft  f  >*•  ft  <r'~')9!s 

4  Say,  what  boon  did  thy  pains  and  thine  avarice  impart, 

'  That  the  craving  for  wealth  should  be  yet  in  thy  heart. 

4  Oh,  now  turn  to  thy  Maker !  His  favour  implore, 

‘  And  away  from  this  world  teach  thy  spirit  to  soar. 

f  >4^*  * 

4  They  are  days  of  dread  trial  that  lie  in  the  fore — 

‘  And  our  monarch  hereafter  may  see  me  no  more. 

tils)/ ft  s*rf\  )  y 

‘  Now  with  each  and  all  that  our  clan  doth  hold — 

'  Ay,  with  each  and  all,  be  they  young  or  old — 

4  Do  thou  give  unto  God  His  due  tribute  of  praise, 

‘  And  His  blessings  and  mercy  implore  in  these  days ; 

4  For  in  jeopardy  all,  and  in  woeful  plight 
4  Are  my  soldiers  and  I  in  this  hapless  fight, 

c/.'1 

4  Whence  escape  I  see  none — as  the  omens  foretell.  . 

4  Sweet  Iran,  O  fairest  of  lands,  fare  thee  well ! 
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V*^ y  y  L-  /**x  ^  * 

“  When  the  world  grows  narrow  and  drear  for  the  king, 

"  Risk  thy  own  life  and  limb  quick  succour  to  bring  ; 

j\  j  \  J*  l*  \)  I  */ 

“  Give  thy  gold  and  thy  treasures — yea,  all  that  is  thine  ; 

“  None  is  left  but  this  monarch  of  loftiest  line, 

V  .dZ  ^  j 

“  Thou  shouldst  watch  o’er  him,  guard  him  by  day  and  by  night 
“  Till  thou  know’st  how  I  fare  with  these  Arabs  in  fight. 

j  >1  >  1 

“  And  no  laggard  in  striving  for  him  must  thou  be 
“  When  for  us  on  this  earth  there's  no  master  but  he. 

k  ^/".J  ^  j'  j  *■*“'  b  lA  t  ^  L~  L-  U-  j 

“  But  one  monument  left  of  the  Sassan's  fame, 

“  There’ll  be  none,  when  he  goes,  of  his  house  and  his  name. 

•  ~  *  «r  t* 

“  Ah,  woe  for  that  crowned  head  of  justice  and  grace 
“  And  that  royal  throne  which  the  times  will  abase  ! 

cA  J  ,M'  K  \J*1,  ~  (/t  >  //  /  >  (J l.  i 

u  Fare  thou  well — unafflicted  with  suffering  and  pain. 

**  In  the  sight  of  thy  king  see  thou  ever  remain. 
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“  And  should  he  mislike  it — thy  head  to  the  sword  ! 

“  Not  a  murmur  from  thee,  not  a  useless  word  ! 

#  •  M 

)  fr  S'  I  ✓  /+  t  9 

“  Comes  the  age  when  the  Pulpit  will  vie  with  the  throne, 

“  When  the  names  will  be  Bubekr  and  Omar  alone  ! 

•  i*  •  > 

“  When  our  labours  of  years  all  in  ruins  will  lie — 

"  'Tis  a  long  long  decline  ere  again  we’re  on  high  ! 

/r  <^•-'0 J 1/ 1" p-*  1/  ^ J? - 

“  When  no  city  thou’lt  see,  and  no  crown  and  no  throne  ; 

"  For  the  cause  of  the  Arabs  the  planets  will  own  1 

• 

j  L-  1 9/1  /•  [j  y  j  b)  j  )/  m J  j*  I  j  fj  9 

“  But  the  day  will  come — when  the  years  have  rolled — 

“  When  they’ll  crave  neither  power,  nor  treasure  nor  gold  ; 

O'Ji^ /j\  9  L-  ^ 

“  When  a  sect  of  them  goes  in  black  garments  arrayed  ; 

“  What  they  wear  on  their  heads  will  be  caps  of  brocade  ! 

fj-f  j)  ij  ^  1  */nf*  •'j*  "  0  i 

“  And  no  throne,  and  no  crown  and  no  shoes  deckt  with  gold, 
“  And  no  jewel,  no  crest  and  no  banner’s  bright  fold  ! 
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ij~"  ^  9  9j9/%  Jl, 

“  When  one  labours — another  comes  snatches  the  meed  ; 

“  There’s  of  justice  no  thought,  and  of  bounty  no  heed  ! 

jd  if  b  <X  d*”  df >J  <rd 

“  When  the  night  comes  it  teaches  some  glad  eyes  to  shine — 
“  But  it  saddens  some  hearts,  and  they  moan  and  they  pine  ! 

w-—  I f  S'  9  d*  /  )  I s^_9  is  i^  <***• 

“  Thus  their  nights  and  their  days  amid  changes  are  sped — 

“  With  the  band  round  the  waist,  and  the  cap  on  the  head  ! 

“  They  will  turn  from  the  truth  ;  none  will  promise  redeem  ; 
“  For  the  mean  and  the  false  will  be  held  in  esteem. 

>Jifc*^i  id  dJI)  £\dr  ,j9{js  {if  or  °idr 

“  While  the  soldier  is  horseless,  who’s  eager  to  fight, 

“  Each  babbler  and  boaster  goes  mounted  as  knight ! 

s,~  \d'  J  <  i  *  f  9 r  ) L-*1 

“  And  the  martial  yeoman  will  have  lost  his  skill, 

“  And  the  claim  of  high  blood  will  then  fare  but  ill. 

1  s  L  d  I*  >  tf.jld  Id1'1  {jJ  J 

“  One  will  wrest  from  another  what  neither  can  claim  ; 

“  They’ll  be  careless  of  praise,  they’ll  be  heedless  of  blame. 
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)  y*  Ij&l  j  ^  ^jU 

“  What  lies  hid  in  their  breasts  will  be  worse  than  is  shown, 
“  For  the  hearts  of  mankind  will  be  hardened  to  stone  ! 


^  y^ 

“  If  some  evil  design  ’gainst  the  son  has  the  sire, 

“  Even  so  will  the  son  'gainst  his  parent  conspire. 


j  aL*  's  )ls 

"  When  some  man  of  no  worth  in  his  turn  comes  to  reign, 
“  Neither  worth  nor  descent  will  be  counted  as  gain  : 


I *>Sj  r'  l >/  i  (J  I  iJ 


“  All  untrusted,  unfaithful  each  one  on  his  part, 

“  With  the  tongue  just  as  cruel  as  treacherous  the  heart. 


( J  L"  *J  >_  I V  j  J/;l  9{J  Is  I  j\ 

"  From  the  Persian’s,  the  Turk's  and  the  Arab’s  mixed  seed 
“  There  will  spring  into  being  a  mingled  breed  : 

) y  j\>f  ~ 

“  Neither  Persian,  nor  Turk  nor  yet  Arab  are  they 
“  Whose  words  but  a  game,  never  mean  what  they  say  ! 

“  Whate’er  booty  they  gain  in  their  skirts  they  will  hide ; 

"  They  will  labour  and  sweat — but  for  foes  to  provide  ! 


Jan. 


8* 
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f1/*.  C LT*  ,v  ^  >/ 

“  As  widespread  will  be  suffering  and  sorrow  and  pain 
"  As  were  mirth  and  delight  in  the  joyous  reign 

jCr/y^Z. 

“  Of  king  Bahram  Gur  ;  but  no  feast  and  no  glee 
“  Will  come  ever  their  way,  and  no  revelry. 

“  All  unconscious  of  honour,  unmindful  of  name, 

“  They  will  fling  their  nets  wide — thus  to  capture  their  game. 

At  *  yt 

j  1  jf*  1 U  b* 

“  They  will  seek  others'  loss  but  to  make  it  their  gain, 

“  And  with  vows  of  false  faith  seek  their  fraud  to  sustain. 

aA  b  f&t  U*  ^  U-'Vv’b 

“  All  alike  unto  them  will  be  Winter  and  Spring, 

“  For  they  never  will  wine  to  their  festivals  bring. 

l/X  ^  ttfPd L’  i/vf  (J-''*  *  > 

“  With  no  taste  and  no  sense  that's  by  luxuries  fed, 

“  All  their  robes  will  be  woollen,  their  food  barley  bread  ! 

1/1  Cry*  c£ 

"  'Tis  a  long  tale  of  sorrow  and  shame  ;  at  its  close 
“  None  will  look  at  the  Persian  to  pity  his  woes  I 

S-'  b  I *  j  tfj )j  )jr  If  j!{Jf*  // 

“  He  will  strive  to  gain  riches  by  bloodshed  and  crime  ; 

“  He’ll  adorn  with  fair  semblance  the  evils  of  Time  ! 
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y  •  I 

jrS'/tf'J’ 

“  Oh  !  my  heart,  it  did  bleed  ;  and  my  face,  it  grew  pale, 

“  And  all  cold  was  the  breath  which  my  lips  did  exhale; 

•  *  *  / 

U  d  d  d^z* >  ^d^^Z  ^  * 

“  That  their  champion  I  should  thus  hasten  their  doom 
“  And  the  fate  of  Sassan  be  thus  shrouded  in  gloom  ! 

y  \  /r>']  >  U h/^^'} 4- ^ 

“  Oh  !  so  faithless  has  turned  the  revolving  sphere  ! 

“  Its  favour’s  withdrawn  and  its  aspect’s  severe. 

jf  y?  )J  j'ljb’  OJ I '/  i  >  p/'. 

“  If  my  lance  I  should  hurl  ’gainst  an  adamant  rock — 

“  Such  my  iron-strepgth,  it  would  cleave  with  the  shock  ! 

A. 4:*  — /  tj*  1  j J ^ d rl 

“  But  though  iron-piercing  my  lance  and  my  dart, 

“  Yet  they  will  not  avail  ’gainst  a  naked  heart ! 

/J  )j > b a’  I  yd  ^ fcfd  ^ 

“  And  that  selfsame  sword  which  could  once  at  a  blow 
“  Have  an  elephant’s  head,  or  a  tiger’s,  laid  low, 

A  • 

d  L.>’<  f* 1  J  O'er  l)y‘  d  O’  l~<  [f-  > r' 

“  Cannot  carve  its  way  now  through  an  Arab’s  hide  ! 

“  Oh  1  My  knowledge  and  loss,  how  they  come  side  by  side  ! 
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“  And  this  wisdom  of  mine — would  I  had  it  not ! 

"  Nor  that  day's  foreknowledge — our  evil  lot ! 
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* ' I  J  t  / 1"  t  i  j)  >*  I  ^  t  lf/1  f | ^  lf>> 

“  What  though  stern  are  the  chiefs  from  Qadisia  that  came, 

“  What  though  fierce  in  their  hate  of  the  Arab  name — 

fsS 

“  Though  they  swear  that  these  wilds  shall  be  red  with  their  blood 
“  Which  shall  run  in  a  stream  like  the  Jaihun’s  flood  ; 


“  Yet  not  one  of  them  knows  what’s  the  dread  will  of  Fate, — 
“  Nay,  not  one  that  these  ills  will  not  soon  abate. 


AJ j  tf'j)  //>_! .)  l-  <  j  I )  j  )  j  *0*^ s%  9 

“  What  avail  gallant  deeds  when  there's  respite  no  more 
“  For  a  race  all  whose  days  on  this  earth  are  o’er  ? 


)l)i?  r'jlslodjj  ^  j)  \/c^  \  I / 

“  Health  and  joy  to  thee,  brother,  that  life  may  bring  ! 
“  Mayst  thou  solace  the  heart  of  the  Persian  king  ! 

“  But  for  me — this  Qadisia  is  marked  for  my  tomb  : 

“  Bloody  helm  and  shroud-armour  betoken  my  doom  ! 
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I  fj*  J>>  b  fj)}  /i^j  b  Z^  I 

“  Such  the  secret  will  of  the  sphere  above  ; 

“  Then  let  not  thy  heart  be  in  grief  for  my  love, 

j  bb  tf'j.)  M  >  U  <  d  K  8  !—-•>*  tj*j  y 

“  'Tis  the  king — from  whom  never  shouldst  turn  hine  eye  ; 

“  Give  thy  limbs  for  his  life,  and  to  save  him — die  ! 

)  jZf ^  bftjs  )f 9  (j^/r  b‘)Jtf]  ))jf' 

“  Oh !  it  comes  on  apace,  comes  the  Demon’s  day 
“  When  the  rolling  skies  will  their  wrath  display  !  ” 

Z***J  t  /  b  DjZ_  S'  I  jm\  f?  t*  9 

When  the  letter  was  sealed,  with  a  word  of  heed 
To  the  courier  he  gave  it  and  wished  him  Godspeed  ; 

)j9jjZ\  ^/r  tfjy,  >/.  ^  / 

Bade  him  the  script  to  his  brother  convey 
And  to  say  to  him  all  that  was  needful  to  say. 

Nizamat  Jung. 


4* 


(To  be  concluded.) 


A  BAGHDAD  COOKERY-BOOK 


[Translated  from  the  Arabic] 


Preface 

THE  banquets  served  at  the  royal  courts  of  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad 
were  proverbial  for  their  variety  and  lavishness  :  it  is  therefore 
most  regrettable  that  of  the  manuals  of  guidance  in  the  noble  art 
of  cooking  which  are  known  to  have  been  written  in  the  golden  age  of 
the  Caliphate,1  none  has  survived.  Until  recently,  all  that  we  knew  of 
the  actual  composition  and  preparation  of  such  famous  dishes  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  pasty  sanbiisaj  was  contained  in  that  locus  classicus,  the  famous 
passage  in  Mas‘udl’s  Meadows  of  Gold,  which  may  with  propriety  be 
quoted  here  at  full  length.2 3 

One  day  Mustakfl8  said  :  It  is  my  desire  that  we  should  as¬ 
semble  on  such  and  such  a  day,  and  converse  together  about  the 
different  varieties  of  food,  and  the  poetry  that  has  been  composed 
on  this  subject.”  Those  present  agreed  ;  and  on  the  day  prescribed 
Mustakfl  joined  the  party,  and  bade  every  man  produce  what  he 
had  prepared.  Thereupon  one  member  of  the  circle  spoke  up  : 
“  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  I  have  some  verses  by  Ibn  al- 
Mu'tazz4  in  which  the  poet  describes  a  tray  containing  bowls  of 
kamakh .”5 * *  Being  invited  by  the  Caliph  to  repeat  them,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  : 

Accept,  I  beg,  this  tray  of  wicker  made 
With  serried  cups  symmetrically  laid  ; 

Whate’er  yon  red  and  yellow  bowls  contain 
The  man  of  taste  will  surely  not  disdain. 


1.  Mez,  Die  Renaissance  des  Isldms,  p.  375,  mentions  cookery  manuals  by  Munajjim,  Ibrahim 
ibn  al-Mahdi,  Jahi?a  and  Ibn  Miskawaih.  “  Leider  scheint  das  alles  verloren,  die  erhaltenen  arabischen 
Kochbucher  sind  alle  jtingerer  Herkunft,”  he  says,  referring  to  such  works  as  are  contained  in  the 
Gotha  MSS.  1344-6  ;  cf.  his  Abulkdsim,  ein  bagddder  Sittenbild,  pp.  xxxix  f. 

2.  Les  Prairies  d*Or,  ed.  and  tr.  Barbier  de  Maynard  and  Pavet  de  Courteille,  viii,  pp.  392  ff. 

3.  The  unfortunate  Baghdad  Caliph  (333/944—334/946)1  who  was  blinded  and  deposed  by  the  Buyid 
Ahmad  ibn  Ab!  Shuja',  and  died  in  338/949  •  see  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  iii,  p.  767* 

4.  The  tragic  prince  who  ruled  for  one  day  only,  and  was  put  to  death  in  296/908.  His  Diwdn 

(collected  poems)  has  been  published  (Cairo,  2  vols.,  1891) :  for  a  study,  see  Loth,  Vber  Leben  und 

Werkc  des  *  Abdallah  ibn  ul  Mu'tazz  (Leipzig,  1882).  His  famous  monograph  on  poetics,  Kitab  al- 

BadV ,  was  published  in  1935  by  I.  Kratchkovsky  (Gibb  Memorial :  New  Series,  x.). 

5‘  A  kind  of  relish. 
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Here  kamakh  is  of  flowering  tarragon, 

Here  capers  grace  a  sauce  vermilion 
Whose  fragrant  odours  to  the  soul  are  blown 
Like  powder’d  musk  in  druggist’s  fingers  strewn. 

Here,  too,  sweet  marjoram's  delicious  scent 
With  breath  of  choicest  cloves  is  richly  blent ; 

While  cinnamon,  of  condiments  the  king, 

Unblemished  hue,  unrivalled  seasoning, 

Like  musk  in  subtle  odour  rises  there, 

Tempting  the  palate,  sweetening  the  air. 

Here  crowns  the  bowl  fresh-gathered  savory, 

Rival  to  musk  and  pitch  in  fragrancy  ; 

Here  pungent  garlic  greets  the  eager  sight 
And  whets  with  savour  sharp  the  appetite, 

While  olives  turn  to  shadowed  night  the  day, 

And  salted  fish  in  slices  rims  the  tray. 

Behold  thereon  the  onion’s  argent  frame 
Like  silver  body  filled  with  inward  flame  ; 

There  circles  of  horse-radish  garnished  are 
With  meat,  and  blend  their  tang  with  vinegar — 

Meat  that,  in  slices  white  and  scarlet  laid, 

Like  gold  and  silver  coin  is  arrayed. 

From  every  corner,  gloriously  bright, 

A  star  doth  gleam  with  dawn’s  refulgent  light : 

So  might  a  garden  flower  in  turn  be  kissed 
By  sun  and  moon,  by  radiance  and  mist. 

Mustakfi  commanded  that  the  bowls  should  be  prepared,  exactly 
as  prescribed,  adding,  “  We  will  eat  nothing  today  except  what  you 
portray.” 

Then  another  of  the  company  exclaimed  :  “  O  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  Mahmud  ibn  al-Iiusain  al-Kushajim1  has  described  a  dish  of 
rarities  as  follows  ” — and  he  recited  : 

When  to  banquet  we  are  eager 
Well  the  table  floweth  o’er, 

And  the  ready  cook  doth  fill  it 

With  the  choicest  foods  in  store  : 

Forth  it  comes  with  goodly  burden, 

Garnished  by  his  precious  lore. 


i.  Poet,  astrologer  and  culinary  expert  in  the  service  of  the  £iamd&nid  ruler  Saif  al-Daula  (303/915 — 
356/967),  KushSjim  is  besides  the  author  of  a  very  curious  treatise  on  table-manners,  the  Adah  al- 
nadlm  :  see  Brdckelmann,  Geschichte  der  arabischen  Litteratur,  Suppl.  i,  p.  137* 
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First  a  roasted  kid,  a  yearling, 

With  its  inwards  firmly  strung, 

And  upon  it,  well  to  season, 

Tarragon  and  mint  are  hung. 

Next  a  chicken,  full  and  tender, 
Fattened  many  moons  agone, 

And  a  partridge,  with  a  fledgling, 
Roast  with  care,  and  nicely  done. 

After  pastry  of  tardlna1 

Follows  sanbusaj ,2  well-fried  : 

Eggs  vermilioned  after  boiling 
Lie  with  olives  side  by  side. 

Strips  of  tender  meat  in  slices, 

Dipped  in  oil  of  finest  make, 

Tempt  anew  the  flagging  palate, 

And  the  appetite  awake  ; 

Lemons,  too,  with  nadd3  besprinkled, 
Scented  well  with  ambergris, 

And,  for  garnishing  the  slices, 

Shreds  of  appetizing  cheese. 

Vinegar  that  smarts  the  nostrils 
Till  they  snuffle  and  they  run  ; 

Little  dates  like  pearls,  that  glisten 
On  a  necklace  one  by  one. 

Sauce  of  buran4  served  with  egg-plant, 
That  will  tempt  thy  very  heart, 

And  asparagus — enchanted 
With  asparagus  thou  art ! 

Lastly,  lozenge,5  soaked  in  butter, 
Buried  deep  in  sugar  sweet. 

And  a  saki’s  cloven  dimples 

Promise  joy  when  lovers  meet : 


1.  A  kind  of  pastry. 

2.  Sec  below. 

3.  A  mixture  of  perfumes  :  see  Lane,  An  Arabic -English  Lexicon,  s .  v. 

4*  From  this  word  the  Spanish  alboronia  is  derived,  for  a  description  of  which  see  Dozy,  Sup¬ 
plement  aux  Dictionnaires  Arabes,  i,  p.  1 26. 

5.  For  an  account  of  this  sweet,  see  below. 
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There  is  passion  in  his  glances, 

There  is  softness  in  his  word  ; 

And  a  ring-dove,1  cooing  softly, 

Sings  new  measures  never  heard  : 

“  Pity  for  the  mournful  lover 

Far  from  home,  where  she  doth  mourn  : 

No  excuse,  if  thou  supposest 

He  was  not  for  passion  bom.” 

“  Well  said,”  Mustakfi  cried.  The  poet  described  the  scene  excellent¬ 
ly.”  Then  he  commanded  that  everything  which  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  verses  should  be  brought  in,  so  far  as  was  possible.  ”  Has  any 
other  here  any  verses  on  the  same  theme  ?”  he  demanded.  Another 
then  stood  up,  and  recited  a  poem  of  Ibn  al-Ruml2  describing  wast : 

If  thou  wouldst  know  the  world’s  supreme  delight, 

Then  listen  to  this  tale  that  I  recite  : 

Well  is  my  story  woven,  free  of  blot — 

A  finer  panegyrist  there  is  not. 

So  come,  feinschmecker,  do  as  I  repeat. 

Take  first  a  pair  of  loaves,  of  finest  wheat, 

The  like  of  which  on  earth  was  never  seen  ; 

Then  cut  the  crusts  around,  and  lift  them  clean. 

When  naught  remaineth  but  the  supple  dough, 

Cover  one  round  with  fresh-cut  slices,  so  ! 

Of  flesh  of  chicken,  and  of  flesh  of  cock, 

And,  blowing,  baste  about  with  syrup  stock. 

Thereon  impose  a  regimented  line 
Of  almonds  and  of  walnuts,  flavoured  fine  ; 

With  cheese  and  olives  prick  the  points  thereon, 

And  add  the  vowels  of  mint  and  tarragon.3 
Let  flowing  cream  the  layers  twain  between 
Like  Washy4  cloth  of  Yemen  intervene. 

Boil  next  the  eggs,  and  smear  them  all  in  red  ; 

With  gold  and  silver6  let  the  wast  be  spread. 

Now  dust  the  lines  with  salt,  yet  not  in  haste, 

But  in  appropriate  measure,  well  to  taste. 

i«  Metaphorically,  for  a  minstrel. 

2.  The  famous  poet,  who  was  murdered  by  al-Mu  Madid's  vizier,  probably  in  283/896.  His  collected 
poems  have  been  edited,  in  3  volumes,  by  the  contemporary  Egyptian  critic  and  poet,  al-'Aqqid, 
who  also  published  a  biographical  study  of  Ibn  al-Ruml  in  193  x. 

3.  The  poet  uses  in  this  couplet  similes  drawn  from  Arabic  orthography :  the  *  points '  are  the 
diacritical  signs  which  distinguish  several  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  each  other,  the  *  vowels  * 
are  the  symbols  for  a,  i,  u  which  are  written  above  the  line  of  script. 

4.  A  kind  of  silk  material,  made  in  different  colours,  and  sometimes  threaded  with  gold  :  see  Dozy, 
op.  cit.  ii,  p.  809. 

5.  The  cream  being  the  silver,  and  the  vermilioned  eggs  the  gold. 
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With  watchful  eye  examine  it  anon, 

And  let  thy  gaze  with  pleasure  feast  thereon  ; 

But  when  full  satisfied  hath  grown  thy  sight, 

Replace  the  loaf,  and  eat  with  appetite  ; 

With  gusto  chew,  and  let  thy  teeth  be  filled  : 

Destroy  in  haste  the  structure  thou  didst  build. 

Another  then  spoke  up :  “  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  Ishaq  ibn 
Ibrahim  of  Mosul1  described  sanbusaj  as  follows  ” — and  he  declaimed 

If  thou  wouldst  know  what  food  gives  most  delight, 

Best  let  me  tell,  for  none  hath  subtler  sight. 

Take  first  the  finest  meat,  red,  soft  to  touch, 

And  mince  it  with  the  fat,  not  overmuch  ; 

Then  add  an  onion,  cut  in  circles  clean, 

A  cabbage,  very  fresh,  exceeding  green, 

And  season  well  with  cinnamon  and  rue  ; 

Of  coriander  add  a  handful,  too, 

And  after  that  of  cloves  the  very  least, 

Of  finest  ginger,  and  of  pepper  best, 

A  hand  of  cummin,  murri2  just  to  taste, 

Two  handfuls  of  Palmyra  salt ;  but  haste, 

Good  master,  haste  to  grind  them  small  and  strong.3 
Then  lay  and  light  a  blazing  fire  along  ; 

Put  all  into  the  pot,  and  water  pour 
Upon  it  from  above,  and  cover  o’er. 

But,  when  the  water  vanished  is  from  sight 
And  when  the  burning  flames  have  dried  it  quite, 

Then,  as  thou  wilt,  in  pastry  wrap  it  round, 

And  fasten  well  the  edges,  firm  and  sound  ; 

Or,  if  it  please  thee  better,  take  some  dough, 

Conveniently  soft,  and  rubbed  just  so, 

Then  with  the  rolling-pin  let  it  be  spread 
And  with  the  nails  its  edges  docketed. 

Pour  in  the  frying-pan  the  choicest  oil 
And  in  that  liquor  let  it  finely  broil. 

1.  For  an  account  of  this  well-known  author,  who  died  in  236/851,  see  Ibn  Khallikan’s  Biographical 
Dictionary  (tr.  de  Slane),  i,  pp.  183-7. 

2.  For  a  recipe  for  this  seasoning,  see  below,  p.  36,  n.  1. 

3.  These  details  of  seasonings  recall  most  accurately  the  directions  which  are  given  by  the  author  of 
this  book.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  words  of  Mez,  op.  cit .  p.  375  :  **  Die  erhalten- 
en  arabischen  Kochbucher. .  .empfehlen  scheussliche  Mischungen  von  Fleisch,  Moschus,  Kampfer 
und  Rosenwasser,  wie  sie  auch  die  italienische  Renaissance  liebte."  Apart  from  the  exaggeration 
contained  in  this  statement  (for  which  cf.  Abulb&sim,  p.  xxxix,  where  the  recipe  quoted  from  Gotha 
1345  is  almost  word-for-word  the  same  as  our  own  author’s  prescription  for  Ibr&hlmlya,  see  below 
p.  34 ),  there  appears  little  justice  in  the  strictures. 
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Last,  ladle  out  into  a  thin  tureen 

Where  appetizing  mustard  smeared  hath  been, 

And  eat  with  pleasure,  mustarded  about, 

This  tastiest  food  for  hurried  diner-out. 

Another  added  :  “  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  Maljmud  ibn  al- 
Husain  ibn  al-Sindi  Kushajim  the  Scribe  has  described  asparagus  ”  and 
he  said  : 


Lances  we  have,  the  tips  whereof  are  curled, 

Their  bodies  like  a  hawser  turned  and  twirled, 

Yet  fair  to  view,  with  ne'er  a  knot  to  boot. 

Their  heads  bolt  upright  from  the  shoulders  shoot, 

And,  by  the  grace  of  Him  Who  made  us  all, 

Firm-fixed  in  soil  they  stand,  like  pillars  tall, 

Clothed  in  soft  robes  like  silk  on  mantle  spread 
That  deep  hath  drunk  a  blazing  flame  of  red, 

As  if  they  brushed  against  a  scarlet  cheek 
Wherein  an  angry  palm  its  wrath  doth  wreak  ; 

And  as  a  coat-of-mail  is  interlaced, 

With  links  of  gold  so  twine  they,  waist  to  waist ; 

Like  silken  mitraf 1  that  the  hands  display — 

Ah,  could  it  last  for  ever  and  a  day  !— 

They  might  be  bezels  set  in  rings  of  pearl. 

Thereon  a  most  delicious  sauce  doth  swirl 
Flowing  and  ebbing  like  a  swelling  sea  ; 

Oil  decks  them  out  in  cream  embroidery  • 

Which,  as  it  floods  and  flecks  them,  fold  on  fold, 

Twists  latchets  as  of  silver  or  of  gold. 

Should  pious  anchorite  see  such  repast, 

In  sheer  devotion  he  would  break  his  fast. 

When  the  recital  ended,  Mustakfi  observed  :  “  At  such  a  season,  in 
such  a  land,  a  vegetable  of  this  kind  cannot  well  be  found.  Let  us 
write,  then,  to  the  Ikhshid  Muhammad  ibn  Tughj,2  and  request  him 
to  send  us  such  asparagus  from  Damascus.  Meanwhile,  rehearse  what 
can  be  obtained  now.” 

Another  then  recited  the  following  lines  descriptive  of  aruzza ,3 
written  by  Muhammad  ibn  al-Wazir,  known  as  the  Hafiz  of  Damascus  :4 


i .  A  kind  of  square-shaped  wrap  with  ornamental  borders. 

2*  The  founder  of  the  Ikhshidid  Dynasty  of  Egypt,  who  died  in  334/946.  At  the  time  of  this 
narrative,  Muhammad  ibn  Tughj  had  defeated  Saif  al-Dauia  and  driven  him  from  Damascus :  see 
Encyclopaedia  of  Islam ,  iii,  p.  676. 

3.  A  dish  of  rice  (aruz)  and  sugar. 

4,  Hafiz  is  the  title  given  to  a  man  who  knows  the  Qur'an  by  heart. 
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O  glorious  aruzza  !  What  a  boon, 

Thou  cook  as  lovely  as  high  heaven’s  moon  ! 

Purer  than  snow  that  hath  been  furrowed  twice 
By  handiwork  of  wind  and  frosted  ice  ; 

Set  out  in  ordered  strips  upon  the  dish, 

White  as  the  whitest  milk  that  heart  could  wish, 

Its  brilliance  dazzles  the  beholding  eye 
As  if  the  moon  ere  even  shone  in  sky  ; 

While  sugar  sprinkled  upon  every  side 
Flashes  and  gleams,  like  light  personified. 

Yet  another  now  spoke  up  :  “  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  I  will 
quote  the  verses  of  a  modern  poet  on  the  subject  of  harisa  ”1 — and  he 
recited  : 


Of  all  the  foods  of  man  the  tastiest, 

When  host  hath  been  oblivious  of  his  guest 
And  kid  or  lamb  is  tardy  on  the  grill, 

Give  me  harisa,  made  by  woman’s  skill — 

For  women’s  hands  are  resolute  and  pure, 

They  have  a  lightness  and  a  vigour  sure. 

Within  one  saucepan  let  each  other  greet 
Kidney  and  fat  of  tail,  butter  and  meat ; 

Then  goose  well -fattened,  with  the  whitest  cheese 
Deposit,  following  with  little  peas, 

Almonds  and  nuts,  the  very  choicest  kind, 

Which  first  the  millstone  thoroughly  must  grind  ; 
And,  lastly,  sprinkle  salt,  and  galingale 
From  knotting  which  the  aching  fingers  fail. 
When  with  so  fine  a  dish  the  lads  regale 
The  diners,  every  other  dish  grows  pale. 

Behold  it  on  the  table,  served  at  need, 
Surmounted  by  a  vault  of  bamboo  reed, 

While  walls  support  the  balustraded  roof 
That  from  auxiliar  pillars  rides  aloof ! 

Forth  bring  the  lads  these  dainties  to  the  board, 
Preferred  by  starving,  as  by  filled  adored  : 

All,  hosts  and  guests,  are  eager  to  attain 
This  food  for  which  the  Sultan’s  self  is  fain  ; 

For  by  its  magic  mind  and  brain  both  shine, 

And  all  the  body’s  humours  fall  in  line. 

The  Sasan  in  his  day  invented  this, 

King  Nushirwan  essayed  it  to  his  bliss. 


1.  For  our  author’s  recipe,  see  ch.  4.  Barbier  de  Meynard  (Prairies  dfOrt  via,  p.  438)  remarks 
that  the  dish  as  described  resembles  a  kind  of  olla  podrida. 
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When  hungry,  ravenous  men  behold  this  dish, 

They  cannot  wait  to  gratify  their  wish. 

Another  then  said :  “  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  another 
modern  poet  has  written  on  maifira,”1  and  he  read  : 

Madira  on  the  festive  tray 
Is  like  the  moon  in  full  array  : 

Upon  the  board  it  gleams  in  light 
Like  sunshine  banishing  the  night, 

Or  as  the  crescent  moon,  whose  beams 
Transfix  the  clouds  that  shroud  men's  dreams. 

Upon  a  platter  it  is  brought 
Of  onyx,  in  Tehama  wrought. 

Abu  Huraira2  gladdened  were 
Had  he  been  served  a  dish  so  rare, 

And  in  his  zeal  for  this  repast 
Might  have  forgot  the  will  to  fast, 

Yet  had  been  cautious  not  to  try 
This  food  beneath  the  abbot’s  eye. 

Madha  cannot  rivalled  be 
To  heal  the  sick  man’s  malady  : 

No  wonder  this  our  meal  we  make, 

Since,  eating  it,  no  law  we  break. 

'Tis  as  delicious  as  ’tis  good — 

A  very  miracle  of  food. 

“  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,”  another  then  broke  in,  “Mahmud 
ibn  al-Husain3 4  has  pictured  judhaba*  thus,”  and  he  declaimed  : 

Judhaba  made  of  choicest  rice 
As  shining  as  a  lover’s  eyes  : 

How  marvellous  in  hue  it  stands 
Beneath  the  cook’s  accomplished  hands  ! 

As  pure  as  gold  without  alloy, 

Rose-tinted,  its  Creator’s  joy  ; 

With  sugar  of  Ahwaz  complete 
In  taste  'tis  sweeter  than  the  sweet. 

Its  trembling  mass  in  butter  drowned 
With  scent  the  eater  wraps  around  ; 

As  smooth  and  soft  as  clotted  cream, 

Its  breath  like  ambergris  doth  seem  ; 


1.  Described  by  our  author  below,  p.  41. 

2.  The  famous  Companion  of  the  Prophet,  traditionist  and  ascetic,  who  died  about  the  year  57/676. 

3.  Sc.  Kushajim. 

4.  For  the  different  varieties  see  below. 
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And  when  within  the  bowl  'tis  seen, 

A  star  in  darkness  shines  serene, 

Or  as  cornelian’s  gold  is  strung 
Upon  the  throat  of  virgin  young  ; 

It  is  more  sweet  than  sudden  peace 
That  brings  the  quaking  heart  release. 

Another  next  spoke  :  “  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  a  certain 
modern  has  described  another  judhaba,”  and  he  sang  : 

Judhaba  so  bright,  no  cornelian  so  fine, 

In  flavour,  meseems,  worthy  rival  to  wine, 

With  sugar  composed  of  the  purest  degree 
And  saffron  well-brayed,  for  its  tinting  to  be  ; 

In  fat  of  ripe  chicken  anointed  and  drowned — 

With  such  an  immersion  no  finer  were  found  ! 

Delightful  to  taste  when  to  palate  presented, 

Like  choicest  khaluq1 2  it  is  coloured  and  scented. 

The  bowl,  passed  around,  spreads  its  odorous  mist. 

Its  sweetness  is  sweeter  than  soul  can  resist. 

Another  said  :  “  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  Mahmud  ibn  al- 
Husain  Kushajim  has  depicted  qata’if 2  also,”  and  he  read  : 

When  in  my  friends  the  pang  of  hunger  grows, 

I  have  qataif,  like  soft  folios  ; 

As  flow  of  lambent  honey  brimming  white 
So  amid  other  dainties  it  is  bright, 

And,  having  drunk  of  almond -essence  deep, 

With  oil  it  glitters,  wherein  it  doth  seep. 

Rose-water  floats  thereon,  like  flooding  sea, 

Bubble  on  bubble  swimming  fragrantly  ; 

As  foliated  book,  laid  fold  on  fold — 

Afflicted  hearts  rejoice  when  they  behold  : 

But  when  divided,  like  the  spoils  of  war, 

All  have  their  hearts’  desire,  and  sated  are. 

The  narrator  concluded  :  “  Never  have  I  seen  Mustakfi  so  over¬ 
joyed,  since  the  day  of  his  accession.  To  all  present,  revellers,  singers 
and  musicians,  he  gave  moneys,  causing  all  the  silver  and  gold  with 
which  he  stood  possessed  to  be  brought  out  of  the  treasury,  in 
spite  of  his  straitened  circumstances.  Never  a  day  like  this  did 
I  behold,  until  the  day  when  Ahmad  ibn  Buwaih  the  Dailamite 

1,  A  kind  of  scent,  which  is  described  by  the  lexicographers  as  being  viscid,  and  predominantly 
yellow  or  red  in  colour  :  it  is  prohibited  for  men  to  use  it,  since  it  is  reserved  for  women. 

2.  Plural  of  qafifa,  used  as  a  singular  noun.  See  Dozy,  op.  cit .  ii,  p.  376  ;  Lane,  The  Arabian  Nights ' 
Entertainments,  ch.  5,  n.  99,  where  the  composition  of  this  pastry  is  fully  described. 
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seized  him  and  put  out  his  eyes.” 

In  1934,  the  Iraqi' scholar,  Dr.  Daoud  Chelebi,1  published  at  Mosul 
a  text  which  has  immensely  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art 
of  the  Arabs.2  He  discovered,  as  he  tells  us,  quite  by  chance,  in  the 
famous  library  of  the  Aya  Sofya  mosque  at  Istanbul,  an  autograph 
manuscript  written  at  Baghdad  in  the  year  623/1226,  that  is,  33  years 
before  the  sack  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongols,  containing  recipes  of  dishes 
which  were  hitherto  known  only  by  name,  or  not  known  at  all.  The 
author,  Muhammad  ibn  al-Hasan  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  al-Karlm  al- 
Katib  al-Baghdadl,  is  otherwise  completely  unknown  :3  that  he  was  an 
enthusiast  in  his  subject,  however,  is  manifest  from  his  preface  to  the 
book,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  eating  over  every 
other  human  pleasure.  ”  For  my  own  part,”  he  writes,  “  I  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  pre-excellence  of  the  pleasure  of  eating  above  all 
other  pleasures  yet  he  was  a  man  not  without  piety,  for  he  justifies 
his  judgement  with  quotations  from  the  Qur’an  ;  a  man  not  without 
taste,  for  he  will  have  nothing  of  ”  strange  and  unfamiliar  dishes,  in  the 
composition  of  which  unwholesome  and  unsatisfying  ingredients  are 
used  ;”  a  man  not  without  discretion,  for  he  says,  “  my  principle  through¬ 
out  has  been  brevity  and  succinctness,  and  the  avoidance  of  prolixity 
and  longwindedness.” 

“  This  book,”  writes  the  editor  in  the  preface  to  his  edition,  “  is 
quite  unique  of  its  kind  :4  it  contains  every  variety  of  dish  used  in  the 
times  of  the  Abbasids,  and  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  described  most 
excellently  the  methods  of  preparing  each  variety  in  exact  language, 
just  as  though  he  were  detailing  some  alchemical  operation.”  To  us, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  jargon  of  the  kitchen,  the  language  used  by 
the  author  will  not  seem  so  strange,  for  there  is  a  curiously  characteristic 
ring  about  his  phraseology  ;  while  his  carefulness  in  specifying  exact 
quantities  is  as  admirable  as  it  is,  in  such  a  context,  unexpected.5 


1.  Dr.  Chelebi’s  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  Mosul,  published  at  Baghdad  in  1927, 
is  of  great  value. 

2.  Kitdb  al-Tab\kh.  Umm  al-Rabl'ain  Press,  Mosul.  Price,  45  fils.  The  text  is  well  and,  on  the 
whole,  accurately  printed. 

3.  See  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  904. 

4.  The  Gotha  manuscripts  referred  to  above  (p.  21  n.  1) — and  to  these  add  the  Cambridge  manu¬ 
script  Qq.  196,  see  Browne's  Hand-List  of  the  Muhammadan  Manuscripts,  p.  181,  no.  947 — evidently 
draw  on  the  present  work,  or  on  an  older  common  source.  The  chapters  on  food  and  eating  contained 
in  such  works  as  Ibn  Qutaiba’s  lUyun  al-akhbar  and  Ibn  ‘Abdi  Rabbihi's  al-‘Iqd  al-farid  are  dis¬ 
appointing  from  the  culinary  point  of  view,  being  mainly  concerned  with  anecdote  and  “  medical  " 
evaluations  of  the  beneficial  or  harmful  properties  of  various  foods. 

5.  Since  this  translation  and  preface  were  written,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  jamming  an 
old  manuscript  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  which  consists  of  a  Kitdb  al-Tdblkh  by  one  Abu 
Muhammad  al-Mu^affar  b.  Na$r  ibn  Saiyar  al-Warr£q  (Hunt  187).  I  hope  to  show  in  a  forthcoming 
paper  that  this  work,  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  was  written  some  time  during  the  4/iotb. 
century,  by  a  writer  who  had  access  to  the  actual  recipe- books  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphs. 
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It  will  be  useful  to  append  a  table  of  weights  and  measures  indicating 
the  approximate  equivalents  of  the  Arabic  terminology  of  the  original.1 
1  ratl=i2  uqlya=i6  ounces =1  pint 
1  uq!ya=io  dirham 
1  dirham =6  danaq. 


i .  I  am  much  beholden  to  Dr.  Chelebi  for  giving  me  permission  to  translate  his  edition  of  this 
book.  In  explaining  difficult  points,  I  have  drawn  upon  his  excellent  footnotes,  indicating  my  indebt¬ 
edness  by  adding  the  letter  [C]. 
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IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  THE  MERCIFUL,  THE  COMPASSIONATE 

Praised  be  God,  creator  of  days  and  appointer  of  times,  Who  hath 
brought  every  creature  to  life  and  provided  all  manner  of  sustenance  ; 
beast  hath  He  fashioned,  and  made  herbs  to  grow  ;  and  He  encompas- 
seth  all  mankind  with  His  manifest  blessings.  For  them  sent  He  down 
water  from  heaven,  whereby  He  brought  forth  every  kind  of  fruit ;  and 
He  hath  made  it  lawful  for  man  to  taste  of  wholesome  things,  and  hath 
permitted  him  to  enjoy  such  foods  and  potions  as  be  not  unlawful.  God 
bless  His  chosen  prophet,  Muhammad,  and  his  family  and  bring  him 
to  the  loftiest  degree  :  verily,  He  heareth  prayers. 

Now  God  hath  made  lawful  every  wholesome  food,  and  permitted 
the  enjoyment  thereof,  provided  that  it  be  not  doubtful  or  unlawful, 
for  He  says  :  “  Eat  that  which  is  wholesome,  and  work  righteousness.”1 
Certain  exegetes  indeed  have  alleged  that  the  word  '  wholesome  '  in  this 
context  means  ‘  lawful but  it  is  sufficiently  known  among  men,  what 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  wholesome.’  God  likewise  says  : 
“  Eat  ye  of  that  wherewith  We  have  provided  you,  lawful,  wholesome  :”2 
here  God  has  made  distinction  between  what  is  lawful,  and  what  is 
wholesome. 

Pleasures  may  be  divided  into  six  classes,  to  wit,  food,  drink,  clothes, 
sex,  scent  and  sound.  Of  these,  the  noblest  and  most  consequential  is 
food  :  for  food  is  the  body’s  stay,  and  the  means  of  preserving  life. 
No  other  pleasure  can  be  enjoyed,  unless  a  man  has  good  health,  to 
which  food  is  ancillary.  It  is  not  prohibited  to  take  delight  in  food,  or 
to  occupy  oneself  and  specialize  in  it,  for  indeed  God  says  :  ”  Say,  who 
hath  made  unlawful  the  adornment  of  God  which  He  brought  forth 
for  His  servants,  and  the  wholesome  things  of  sustenance  ?”3  Likewise, 
whenever  the  Prophet  was  invited  by  any  of  his  Companions  to  partake 
of  food  with  him,  which  he  had  prepared  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
according  to  his  lights,  he  did  not  refuse.  Lastly,  a  certain  philosopher 
has  said  :  "  Four  things  comprise  all  excellence  and  perfect  every 
blessing  :  strong  faith,  sincere  endeavour,  wholesome  food,  and  healthy 
drink.”  It  is  proved,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  pleasure 
in  food,  and  specializing  therein. 

I  have  come  across  several  books  composed  on  the  art  of  cooking, 
Containing  mention  of  strange  and  unfamiliar  dishes,  in  the  composition 
of  which  unwholesome  and  unsatisfying  ingredients  are  used. 
Now  men  differ  in  their  judgements  concerning  pleasures,  some  pre¬ 
ferring  food  above  all  other  pleasures,  while  others  rank  other  pleasures 
more  highly,  such  as  clothes,  drink,  sex,  or  sound.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-excellence  of  the  pleasure 
of  eating  above  all  other  pleasures,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  composed 

1.  Qur’dn,  xxiii  53* 

2.  Do.  v.  90  ;  xvi  1 15  :  misquoted,  the  correct  reading  being  “  He  hath  provided  you.” 

3.  Qur'dn,  vii  30. 
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this  book,  both  for  my  own  use,  and  for  the  use  of  whoever  may  wish 
to  employ  it,  on  the  Art  of  Cooking.  I  have  mentioned  in  it  dishes 
selected  by  myself,  perhaps  passing  over  briefly  such  as  are  well-known 
and  in  common  use,  and  then  listing  certain  choice  relishes,  savouries, 
souses,  fish,  rissoles  and  sweets.1  My  principle  throughout  has  been 
brevity  and  succinctness,  and  the  avoidance  of  prolixity  and  longwinded- 
ness.  I  pray  that  God  may  help  and  assist  me.  The  book  is  divided 
into  ten  chapters. 

NOTE. — It  is  important  that  a  cook  should  be  intelligent,  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  rul  s  of  cooking,  and  that  he  should  have  a  flair  for  the  art. 
He  must  also  keep  his  nails  constantly  trimmed,  not  neglecting  them, 
nor  a  lowing  them  to  grow  long,  lest  dirt  collect  underneath  them.  Of 
cooking-pots  let  him  choose  those  made  of  stone,  or  as  a  second-best 
those  of  earthenware  :  only  as  a  last  resort  should  he  use  pots  of  tinned 
copper.  There  is  nothing  more  abominable  than  food  cooked  in  a 
copper  pot  which  has  lost  its  tinning.  He  should  choose  dry  wood, 
such  as  does  not  give  forth  an  acrid  smoke,  as  for  example,  olive-wood 
ilex,  and  the  like  :  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree  should  be  especially  avoided, 
for  it  gives  off  much  smoke,  as  do  all  sappy  woods.  He  must  also  know 
the  quantity  of  fuel  required.  Of  salt  he  should  choose  the  rock  variety,2 
or,  if  this  is  not  obtainable,  then  pure  white  salt,  free  from  dust  and 
particles  of  stone.  He  should  choose  the  following  seasonings :  of 
coriander,  what  is  freshly-gathered,  green,  and  dry ;  of  cummin  and 
caraway,  the  same  ;  of  cinnamon,  that  whereof  the  bark  is  thick  and 
luxuriant,  strong-scented,  burning  the  tongue  ;  of  mastic,  the  kind 
with  large,  bright  grains,  not  small,  and  free  of  dust  and  dirt ;  of  pepper, 
fresh,  not  old,  large-grained.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  in  cleaning 
the  seasonings,  and  grinding  them  fine.  So  likewise  when  washing  the 
utensils  used  in  cooking,  and  the  saucepans  :  let  them  be  rubbed  with 
brick-dust,  then  with  dry,  powdered  potash  and  saffron,  and  finally 
with  the  fresh  leaf  of  the  citron.  For  pounding  meat,  a  stone  mortar 
should  be  preferred  ;  but  seasonings  must  be  ground  fine  in  a  mill,  or 
else  pounded  in  a  copper  mortar.  In  short,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  seasonings  shall  be  well  and  finely  ground,  and  that  the  pots 
and  utensils  are  washed  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

Seasonings  are  used  freely  with  plain  dishes,  as  well  as  with  fried 
and  dry  foods,  the  latter  of  the  sweet  rather  than  the  sour  varieties ; 
but  sparingly  in  sour  dishes  that  have  their  own  broth.  The  following 
rule  should  be  observed  in  all  cooking  :  when  the  saucepan  is  boiling, 
remove  with  great  care  the  froth,  cream,  and  dirt  of  the  meat,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  may  be  floating  at  the  top  of  the  pan,  together  with  the  bubbles 


1.  Sc.  ch,  6-9, 

2,  Andarant :  see  Ibn  al-Bai^r,  Mufraddt,  s.v.  milh.  The  adjective  is  derived  from  Andarfin 
the  name  of  a  place  near  Nishapur.  [C]. 
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that  rise  up.  But  first  the  meat  must  be  washed  with  warm  water  and 
salt,  to  cleanse  it  of  any  blood  or  dirt  that  may  remain  on  it :  the  gang¬ 
lions,  veins  and  membranes  are  also  removed.  In  plain  and  fried 
dishes,  the  meat  is  lightly  fried  in  oil1  before  boiling.  The  cooked 
meat  should  be  left  to  settle  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  good  hour  before 
being  ladled  out :  this  it  is  important  to  remember. 


CHAPTER  I— SOUR  DISHES 

SOME  sour  dishes  are  sweetened  with  sugar,  syrup,  honey  or 
date-juice  :  others  are  not  sweetened,  but  served  in  their  natural  bitter¬ 
ness.  It  seems  best,  however,  to  treat  of  them  all  in  one  chapter,  as 
follows. 

SIKBAj. — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces,2 3  place  in  the  saucepan, 
and  cover  with  water,  fresh  coriander,  cinnamon-bark,  and  salt  to  taste. 
When  boiling,  remove  the  froth  and  cream  with  a  ladle,  and  throw 
away.  Remove  the’ fresh  coriander,  and  add  dry  coriander.  Take  white 
onions,  Syrian  leeks,  and  carrots  if  in  season,  or  else  egg-plant.  Skin, 
splitting  the  egg-plant  thoroughly,  and  half  stew  in  water  in  a  separate 
saucepan  :  then  strain,  and  leave  in  the  saucepan  on  top  of  the  meat. 
Add  seasonings,  and  salt  to  taste.  When  almost  cooked,  take  wine- 
vinegar  and  date-juice,  or  honey  if  preferred — date-juice  is  the  more 
suitable — and  mix  together  so  that  the  mixture  is  midway  between 
sharp  and  sweet,  then  pour  into  the  saucepan,  and  boil  for  an  hour. 
When  ready  to  take  off  the  fire,  remove  a  little  of  the  broth,  bray  into 
it  saffron  as  required,  and  pour  back  into  the  saucepan.  Then  take  sweet 
almonds,  peel,  split,  and  place  on  top  of  the  pan,  together  with  a  few 
raisins,  currants,  and  dried  figs.  Cover  for  an  hour,  to  settle  over  the 
heat  of  the  fire.  Wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean  rag,  and  sprinkle  rose-water 
on  top.  When  settled,  remove. 

IBRAHlMlYA.8 — Cut  the  meat  into  middling  pieces,  and  place  in 
a  saucepan  with  water  to  cover,  salt  to  taste,  and  boil  until  the  juices 
are  given  off.4  Throw  in  a  bag  of  stout  cotton  containing  coriander, 
ginger,  pepper,  all  ground  fine,  then  add  some  pieces  of  cinnamon-bark 
and  mastic.  Cut  up  two  or  three  onions  very  small,  and  throw  in.  Mince 

I.  Ta'riq  :  to  fry  gently  until  the  juice  of  the  meat  exudes  like  perspiration  (‘araq)  [C].  Dozy, 
Supplement  ii,  p.  118  quotes  a  use  of  this  form  of  the  verb  indicating  “  cooking  [dry  figs]  in  water, 
with  a  view  to  preserving  them.” 

a.  This  appears  to  be  the  significance  of  the  word  wasaf  (pi  ausap)  in  this  and  similar  context : 
cf.  the  proverb,  "  The  tuasaf  (sc.  golden  mean)  of  a  thing  is  its  best  part.” 

3.  Named  after  the  celebrated  epicure,  Prince  Ibrahim  ibn  al-Mahdl  (162/779-224/839,  set  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  Islam ,  ii,  pp.  435  fi)»  who  wrote  a  manual  of  cookery,  see  Mez,  Abulk&sim  p,  xxxix  (where 
this  recipe  is  quoted  from  Gotha  1345),  ai-Nadlm,  Kitdb  al-Fihrist  (ed.  Fliigel),  p.  317  (where  ten 
other  lost  cookery  manuals  are  mentioned). 

4.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  here  of  ta'arruq,  cf.  n.  x.  above. 
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red  meat  and  make  into  cabobs  as  usual,  and  add.  When  the  ingredients 
are  cooked,  remove  the  bag  of  seasonings.  Add  to  the  broth  the  juice 
of  sweet  old  grapes,  or  if  unprocurable,  of  fresh  grapes,  squeezing  in 
the  hand  without  skinning,  or  else  distilled  vinegar  :  the  juice  is  strained, 
then  sweet  almonds  are  chopped  fine  and  moistened  in  water,  the  grape- 
juice  is  poured  on  them,  and  the  mixture  is  sweetened  slightly  with 
white  sugar,  so  as  not  to  be  too  sour.  Leave  over  the  fire  an  hour  to 
settle.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag,  and  sprinkle 
with  rose-water.  When  settled,  remove. 

JURjANlYA.1 — Cut  the  meat  into  middling  pieces,  and  leave  in 
the  saucepan,  covered  with  water,  and  with  a  little  salt.  Cut  up  some 
onions  small.  When  the  saucepan  is  boiling,  put  in  the  onion,  together 
with  dry  coriander,  pepper,  ginger  and  cinnamon  pounded  fine.  If 
desired,  add  walnuts,  first  shelling  and  then  chopping  up  into  middling 
pieces.  Stir,  until  the  ingredients  are  cooked.  Now  take  the  seeds  of  a 
sour  pomegranate  and  of  black  grapes  cut  in  halves,  grind  fine,  soak  in 
water,  and  strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  then  throw  into  the  saucepan, 
together  with  a  little  vinegar.  Add  sweet  almonds,  peeled  and  chopped 
up  fine,  and  soaked  in  water.  When  boiling  and  almost  done  sweeten 
with  sugar  to  taste.  Throw  on  top  a  handful  of  raisins  and  sprinkle 
with  a  little  rose-water.  Cover  to  settle  over  the  fire,  then  remove. 

HUMMADIYA.2 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces,  and  leave  in 
the  saucepan  with  a  covering  of  water  and  a  little  salt.  Boil,  then  throw 
in  the  stout  cotton  bag  containing  the  seasonings,  namely,  dry  coriander, 
ginger,  pepper  and  cloves  ground  fine  :  add  also  a  few  pieces  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  Now  mince  red  meat  with  seasonings,  and  make  into  cabobs  : 
when  the  saucepan  is  boiling,  throw  in  the  cabobs,  and  as  soon  as  these 
are  cooked,  remove  the  bag  of  seasonings.  Now  take  the  pulp  of  large 
citrons,  seeded,  and  squeeze  well  in  the  hand,  add  about  a  quarter  as 
much  of  grape-juice,  and  pour  into  the  saucepan  on  top  of  the  meat. 
Boil  for  an  hour.  Take  sweet  almonds,  peel,  chop  up  fine,  soak  in  water, 
and  add  to  the  saucepan.  Sweeten  with  sugar,  or  with  syrup  if  preferred. 
Leave  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  to  settle.  Sprinkle  with  rose-water, 
wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean  rag,  and  remove. 

DlKBARlKA.3 * * 6 — Cut  the  meat  into  middling  pieces  and  leave  in 
the  saucepan,  throwing  in  a  little  salt,  a  handful  of  peeled  chick-peas, 
dry  and  green  coriander,  sliced  onions  and  leeks  :  cover  with  water, 


i  *  After  Jurj&n,  a  city  in  Persia. 

2.  Derived  from  bummad,  the  pulp  of  the  citron. 

3.  Sic  :  Chelebi  derives  from  the  Syriac  dtka  barikd ,  i.e.,  "  holy  chicken."  This  seems  unlikely,, 
and  I  conjecture  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Persian  dig  bar  ik,  sc.  “  pot  on  the  ember."  It  is 
clear  that  dikbardik  is  not  appropriate  here,  a  medical  term  derived  from  Persian — "  pot  on  pot " — 

and  signifying  **  un  remede  compose,  sublime  et  caustique,  qui  corrode  la  chair  et  les  ulceres  "  (Dozy, 

op.  cit,  i,  p.  481).  However,  in  Mez,  Abulb&sim  (text),  p.  40,  a  dish  is  mentioned  called  al-dikbar&ja 
which  may  be  identical,  but  of  which  the  etymology  seems  obscure. 
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and  boil.  Remove  the  froth.  Now  add  wine -vinegar  and  murri,1  with  a 
little  pepper  brayed  fine,  and  cook  until  the  flavour  is  distinct.  Some 
sweeten  with  a  little  sugar.  When  cooked,  throw  in  a  little  blattes  de 
Bysance ,2  and  leave  to  settle  over  the  fire.  Then  remove. 

ZlRBAj.3 — Cut  fat  meat  into  small  pieces,  put  into  the  saucepan, 
and  cover  with  water,  adding  a  few  pieces  of  cinnamon,  peeled  chick¬ 
peas,  and  a  little  salt.  When  boiling,  remove  the  scum.  Then  pour  in 
a  rati  of  wine-vinegar,  quarter  of  a  rati  of  sugar,  and  an  uqlya  of  sweet 
almonds,  peeled  and  ground  fine.  Mix  together  rose-water  and  vinegar, 
and  throw  in  on  top  of  the  meat.  Add  a  dirham  of  brayed  coriander, 
pepper,  and  sifted  mastic,  and  colour  with  saffron.  If  it  is  desired  to 
thicken,  add  starch  with  the  saffron.  Sprinkle  on  top  of  the  saucepan  a 
handful  of  almonds,  peeled  and  halved,  and  spray  with  a  little  rose¬ 
water.  Wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over  the  fire  to  settle  : 
then  remove.  If  desired,  a  chicken  may  be  added  :  pluck  and  clean  the 
bird,  cut  it  into  quarters,  and  when  the  saucepan  is  boiling,  throw  it 
in  on  top  of  the  meat  to  cook  with  it. 

NlRBAj.4 — Cut  the  meat  into  middling  pieces  and  throw  into  the 
saucepan  with  a  little  salt,  cover  with  water,  and  boil.  Remove  the  froth, 
and  put  in  sliced  onions,  and  leeks  if  desired.  Add  dry  coriander, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  mastic,  ginger,  and  a  few  sprigs  of  mint.  When 
this  is  cooked,  take  the  seeds  of  a  pomegranate,  and  about  a  third  the 
quantity  of  the  seeds  of  black  grapes,  grind  up  fine,  mix  with  water, 
strain,  and  put  into  the  pot.  Grind  up  walnuts  fine,  stir  in  water,  and 
add  also,  putting  on  top  some  whole  pieces  of  walnut.  Take  a  few 


1.  The  following  recipe  for  making  murri  is  written  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  “Take  5  ratls  each 
of  penny-royal  and  flour.  Make  the  flour  into  a  good  dough  without  leaven  or  salt,  bake,  and  leave 
until  dry.  Then  grind  up  fine  with  the  penny- royal,  knead  into  a  green  trough  with  a  third  the 
quantity  of  salt,  and  put  out  into  the  sun  for  40  days  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  kneading  every  day 
at  dawn  and  evening,  and  sprinkling  with  water.  When  black,  put  into  conserving-jars,  cover  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  leave  for  two  weeks,  stirring  morning  and  evening.  When  it  begins 
to  bubble,  leave  it  to  settle,  then  strain,  and  put  the  lees  back  into  the  trough.  Leave  in  the  sun  an¬ 
other  two  weeks,  covered  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  stirring  morning  and  evening  :  then  strain 
it  into  the  first  murri.  Add  cinnamon,  saffron  and  some  aromatic  herbs.  [Another  recipe]  Take 
penny-royal  and  wheaten  or  barley  flour,  make  into  a  dry  dough  with  hot  water,  using  no  leaven  or 
salt,  and  bake  into  a  loaf  with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  Wrap  in  fig  leaves,  stuff  into  a  preserving-jar, 
and  leave  in  the  shade  until  fetid.  Then  remove,  and  dry.” 

2.  Certainly  Chelebi  is  right  in  emending  a\rdf  to  a? far ;  this  ingredient  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  book.  The  literal  sense  of  the  phrase  is  “perfumed  nails”  (in  Persian  ndkhun-i  dlv 
“  devil's  claw  ”) :  in  J.  von  Sontheimer’s  translation  of  Ibn  Bazar's  Mufraddt ,  i,  p.  56,  the  Latin 
equivalent  Strombus  lentiginosus  is  given — Ibn  Bait&r  describes  in  full  this  odoriferous  substance 
4  of  the  nature  of  the  shards  of  shells1  as  Lane  says  in  his  Lexicon  s.v. — quoting  among  other  author¬ 
ities  Dioscurides — while  the  French  version  is  due  to  Leclerc,  Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscripts  de 
la  Bibliothdque  Nationale,  t.  23. 

3.  Persian  zirbd  or  zirbdj,  for  which  latter  see  Dozy,  op.  cit.  i,  p.  618. 

4.  Perhaps  an  alternative  form  of  Niraj,  see  Dozy,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  741. 
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sprigs  of  dry  mint,  and  rub  them  into  the  saucepan.  While  the  meat  is 
stewing,  and  its  juices  are  being  given  off,  mince  up  red  meat  with 
seasonings,  and  make  into  cabobs.  Sprinkle  rose-water  over  the  sauce¬ 
pan,  wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean  rag,  leave  over  the  fire  to  settle,  then 
remove. 

TABAHAJA. 1 — Slice  the  meat  from  the  bone  and  chop  up  small. 
Cut  and  slice  the  tail,  and  put  it  into  the  saucepan  with  a  little  water, 
half  a  dirham  of  ground  salt,  and  a  danaq  of  saffron  :  let  the  tail  dissolve, 
and  remove  the  sediment.2  Now  throw  the  meat  into  the  saucepan  on 
top  of  the  oil,  adding  pieces  of  onion,  sprigs  of  mint,  and  celery,  and 
stir  until  the  juices  are  dry.  Then  add  dry  coriander,  cummin,  caraway, 
cinnamon  and  ginger,  all  ground  fine,  keeping  back  half  of  the  season¬ 
ings  to  put  in  after  the  meat  is  cooked.  Then  take  wine-vinegar,  grape- 
juice  and  lemon-juice,  mix,  and  add  a  little  of  all  the  seasonings :  if 
desired,  a  little  sumach-juice  may  also  be  added.  Pour  in  these  juices 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  cooking  is  complete.  Take  out  the  vege¬ 
tables  :  sprinkle  with  old  murri,  or  if  this  be  not  available,  then  with 
sumach-juice.  Now  add  the  remainder  of  the  seasonings,  together  with 
a  little  pepper.  Garnish  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and  spray  with  rose-water. 
Wipe  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag,  leave  over  the  fire  to 
settle,  and  remove. 

TUFFAHlYA.3 — Take  fat  meat  and  cut  into  small  strips  :  throw 
into  the  saucepan  with  a  little  salt  and  dry  coriander,  and  boil  until 
almost  cooked.  Remove  and  throw  away  the  scum.  Cut  up  onions  small 
and  throw  in,  with  cinnamon-bark,  pepper,  mastic  and  ginger  ground 
fine,  and  a  few  sprigs  of  mint.  Take  sour  apples,  remove  the  pips, 
and  pound  in  a  stone  mortar,  squeezing  out  the  juice  :  put  in  on  top 
of  the  meat.  Peel  almonds  and  soak  in  water,  then  throw  in.  Kindle 
the  fire  under  it,  until  the  whole  is  done  :  then  leave  over  the  fire  to 
settle.  If  desired,  add  a  chicken,  cutting  it  into  quarters,  and  letting  it 
cook  with  the  meat.  Then  remove. 

IJISRIMlYA.4 — Take  fat  meat,  cut  up,  and  throw  into  the  saucepan, 
adding  a  little  salt  and  dry  coriander.  Cover  with  water,  [and  boil]  •’ 
then  remove  the  scum.  Cut  up  onions  [and  add].  Peel  egg-plants,  half¬ 
boil  in  a  separate  saucepan  with  water  and  salt,  then  strain  and  put 
into  the  [other]  saucepan,  adding  a  few  sprigs  of  mint  and  pieces  of 
gourd  skinned  and  pulped.  Throw  in  also  pepper,  mastic  and  cinnamon 
ground  fine.  Take  fresh  sour  grapes,  and  squeeze  well  in  the  hand, 
then  strain  through  a  fine  sieve  :  add  about  a  tenth  part  of  lemon-juice, 
and  pour  into  the  saucepan.  Peel  sweet  almonds  and  grind,  then  mix 


1.  The  usual  form  is  fabahaj  (var.  tabahij),  see  Dozy  s.v.,  who  quotes  Lane,  Arabian  Nights *  Enter¬ 
tainments,  and  Lexicon,  p.  1821  :  the  description  of  the  dish  in  the  latter  place  is  somewhat  different. 

2.  The  remains  of  the  tail  of  the  sheep  after  the  fat  has  been  dissolved  (Lane,  Lexicon,  p.  636)* 

3.  From  tujfd(t= apple,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  flavour  of  the  dish. 

4.  From  unripe  grapes. 
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with  a  little  water :  flavour  to  taste  with  the  water  and  milk  of  the 
almond.  Take  also  a  little  dried  mint  and  rub  it  over  the  saucepan : 
some  also  add  a  little  sour  apple,  which  is  also  good.  If  desired,  after 
the  meat  has  been  put  in,  a  chicken  may  be  added,  cut  into  quarters. 
Spray  the  saucepan  with  rose-water,  leave  over  a  slow  fire  for  an  hour 
to  settle,  and  remove. 

HAL/WlYA1  (also  called  FARHANA).2 — Cut  up  fat  meat  and  tail 
separately  :  leave  in  the  saucepan  with  a  little  salt,  dry  coriander,  sliced 
onions,  and  leeks,  covering  with  water  :  boil  until  almost  cooked,  then 
remove  the  scum  and  throw  away.  Add  pepper,  ginger,  mastic  and 
cinnamon,  ground  fine.  When  cooked,  take  wine-vinegar  and  sugar — 
or  syrup  or  honey — and  mix  to  taste,  colouring  with  saffron,  [and  add]. 
When  almost  cooked,  put  on  top  of  the  saucepan  sweet  almonds  cut 
into  halves,  raisins,  peeled  pistachios  and  filberts,  seeded  red  raisins, 
and  pieces  of  mubahthara 3  and  quradiya 4  cake  ( halwa ).  Spray  the  sauce¬ 
pan  with  rose-water,  wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean  rag,  leave  over  the 
fire  to  settle,  and  remove.  If  desired,  after  the  meat  is  half-boiled,  add 
a  quartered  chicken  to  cook  with  it. 

RUMMANlYA.5 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces,  and  put  into 
the  saucepan,  with  a  little  scented  salt,6  and  cover  with  water.  [Boil, 
and]  remove  the  scum  thoroughly.  Strip  egg-plant  of  its  black  skin, 
and  split  well :  peel  and  split  onions  also.  Peel  a  gourd,  remove  the 
pith  and  seeds,  and  cut  into  strips.  Throw  all  these  into  the  saucepan, 
after  half-boiling  them  in  a  separate  pot.  Add  coriander,  cummin, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  mastic,  and  some  sprigs  of  mint,  and  cook  well. 
Now  take  sour  pomegranates,  squeeze  very  well  in  the  hand,  strain, 
and  throw  into  the  saucepan.  Rub  in  dry  mint :  pound  a  little  garlic, 
and  leave  this  also  in  the  pot.  A  chicken,  quartered,  may  be  placed  in 
the  saucepan,  to  cook  with  the  meat.  Leave  over  a  slow  fire  for  an  hour, 
then  remove. 

RlBASlYA.7 — Fry  the  meat  lightly,  then  boil  it  with  the  seasonings, 
throwing  in  a  little  chopped  onion.  Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  red- 
currants,  and  pour  it  in.  Add  a  few  sweet  almonds,  peeled  and  ground 
fine.  Leave  over  a  slow  fire  until  cooked,  then  remove. 


i  *  From  (laltud— cake,  the  distinguishing  ingredient. 

2.  This  is  the  name  of  a  white  truffle  (Lane,  Lexicon,  p.  2362)  *.  the  connection  seems  obscure. 

3.  The  recipe  for  this  is  given  in  ch.  10. 

4.  This  word  is  not  vocalized  in  the  manuscript,  and  Chelebi  conjectures  that  it  is  to  be  identified 
with  muqarraijta,  the  alternative  name  for  fistiqiya,  see  ch.  9.  Neither  form  appears  in  any 
of  the  dictionaries.  If  we  are  right  in  spelling  qura&ya,  it  is  possible  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  qur&4a  =  "  petites  pieces  de  dinar  ou  dc  dirhem,  que  Ton  coupait  avec  les  cisailles  ”  (Dozy 
tip.  cit.,  ii,  p.  329),  and  that  the  cakes  were  so  called  because  of  their  shape. 

5.  From  rummdn  -  pomegranate. 

6.  The  recipe  for  this  is  given  in  ch.  7. 

7.  From  nj>ds==  red-currant. 
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SUMAQlYA.1 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces  and  leave  in  the 
saucepan,  adding  a  little  scented  salt.  Boil  until  almost  cooked,  and 
remove  the  scum  well.  Throw  in  beet  cut  the  size  of  a  finger,  and  carrots. 
Take  onions  and  Nabatean  leeks,  peel,  wash  in  salt  and  water,  and  put 
in  on  top.  If  egg-plant  is  in  season,  add  this  too,  peeling  off  the  black 
skin,  and  boiling  in  a  separate  pot.  Take  sumach,  place  in  another 
saucepan  with  a  little  salt  and  the  pith  of  a  loaf,  boil  well,  and  strain. 
If  desired,  pluck  and  wash  a  chicken,  cut  it  into  quarters,  and  throw 
it  into  the  saucepan.  Mince  red  meat  fine  with  seasonings  and  make 
into  cabobs  of  middling  size,  then  add  these  to  the  saucepan,  together 
with  seasonings  of  dry  coriander,  cummin,  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon 
and  mastic  ground  fine,  and  a  few  sprigs  of  fresh  mint.  Now  take  the 
sumach  and  put  it  into  the  saucepan.  Grind  walnuts,  soak  in  water, 
and  add  :  rub  over  the  pot  dry  mint,  and  throw  in  a  few  pieces  of  wal¬ 
nut  whole.  Grind  a  little  garlic,  moisten  with  a  trifle  of  the  broth, 
and  pour  in.  Some  garnish  with  poached  eggs.2  Leave  over  a  slow 
fire  to  settle,  then  remove. 

LlMUWlYA.2 — Cut  up  the  meat  and  tail,  and  leave  in  the  saucepan 
with  a  little  salt.  Cover  with  water,  and  boil  until  done,  removing  the 
scum.  Then  take  onions,  leeks,  and  carrots  if  in  season,  otherwise 
egg-plant.  Wash  the  onions  and  leeks  in  lukewarm  water  and  salt. 
Half-boil  the  egg-plant  in  a  separate  saucepan,  then  add  it  to  the  rest : 
if  carrots  are  used,  however,  they  need  not  be  boiled  by  themselves. 
Throw  on  top  dry  coriander,  mastic,  pepper,  cinnamon  and  ginger 
well-ground,  and  a  few  sprigs  of  mint.  Take  a  chicken  and  quarter  it, 
then  place  it  in  the  saucepan :  throw  in  the  herbs.  Take  the  natural 
juice4  of  lemons,  straining  off  the  sediment  and  pips,  and  pour  into  the 
pot.  Peel  and  chop  sweet  almonds,  soak  in  water,  and  add.  Rub  over 
the  pot  sprigs  of  dry  mint,  and  spray  with  rose-water.  Wipe  the  sides 
of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over  the  fire  to  settle  : 
then  remove.  Some  sweeten  with  sugar :  but  if  sweetening,  omit  the 
mint  and  egg-plant. 

MAGHMUMA6  (also  called  MUQATTA' A). 6— Cut  fat  meat 
small.  Slice  the  tail  thin  and  chop  up  small.  Take  onions  and  egg-plant, 
peel,  half-boil,  and  also  cut  up  small :  these  may,  however,  be  peeled 
and  cut  up  into  the  meat-pot,  and  not  be  boiled  separately.  Make  a 

x.  From  sutn&q—  sumach  (the  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabic).  The  culinary  use  of  sumach  is 
evidently  unknown  to  the  editors  of  the  O.E.D.,  who  mention  its  properties  for  tanning  leather  and, 
medicinally,  as  an  astringent. 

2.  Literally,  “  eyes  of  eggs  when  eggs  are  broken  over  a  hot  place,  they  set,  with  the  yellow  in 
the  middle  and  the  white  around,  so  that  the  yellow  is  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  the  white  like 
the  white  of  the  eye.  [GJ. 

3.  From  limu— lemon. 

4.  Sc.  the  juice  obtained  without  squeezing. 

5.  Literally,  ”  covered.” 

6.  Literally,  "  chopped  up." 
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layer  of  the  tail  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  then  put  on  top  of  it  a  layer 
of  meat :  drop  in  fine-ground  seasonings,  dry  coriander,  cummin, 
caraway,  pepper,  cinnamon,  ginger  and  salt.  On  top  of  the  meat  put 
a  layer  of  egg-plant  and  onion  :  repeat,  until  only  about  four  or  five 
fingers’  space  remain  in  the  pot.  Sprinkle  over  each  layer  the  ground 
seasonings  as  required.  Mix  best  vinegar  with  a  little  water  and  a 
trifle  of  saffron,  and  add  to  the  pan  so  as  to  lie  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  fingers  on  top  of  the  meat  and  other  ingredients.  Leave  to  settle 
over  the  fire  :  then  remove. 

MAMQORlYA.1 — Cut  fat  meat  small  and  throw  into  the  saucepan 
with  a  little  salt  and  a  covering  of  water :  boil,  and  remove  the  scum. 
When  nearly  cooked,  add  the  seasonings,  coriander,  cummin,  cinna¬ 
mon,  mastic,  pepper,  and  chopped  onion.  When  cooked,  throw  in  a 
portion  of  wine-vinegar  with  two  portions  of  murri,  and  sprinkle  on 
top  a  small  handful  of  dry  coriander  whole.  Spray  with  rose-water. 
Leave  over  the  fire  to  settle  :  then  remove. 

HUBAISHlYA.2 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces,  throw  into  the 
saucepan  with  a  little  salt,  cover  with  water,  and  boil :  remove  the  scum. 
When  nearly  cooked,  throw  in  chopped  onion  washed  in  tepid  water 
and  salt,  and  peeled  carrots  from  which  the  hearts  have  been  scooped 
out.  Add  dry  coriander,  cummin,  cinnamon,  mastic  and  pepper.  Take 
black  raisins  as  required,  pound  up  fine,  moisten  with  water,  and  strain  : 
take  two  parts  of  the  juice  of  these,  and  one  part  of  fine  sharp  vinegar, 
and  pour  into  the  saucepan.  Grind  in  also  a  few  walnuts  soaked  in  the 
same  juice.  Rub  over  the  pan  a  few  sprigs  of  dry  mint.  Leave  the 
saucepan  over  the  fire  to  settle.  Remove,  after  wiping  the  sides  with  a 
clean  rag. 

MISHMISHlYA.3 — Cut  fat  meat  small,  put  into  the  saucepan  with 
a  little  salt,  and  cover  with  water.  Boil,  and  remove  the  scum.  Cut  up 
onions,  wash,  and  throw  in  on  top  of  the  meat.  Add  seasonings, 
coriander,  cummin,  mastic,  cinnamon,  pepper  and  ginger,  well-ground. 
Take  dry  apricots,  soak  in  hot  water,  then  wash  and  put  into  a  separate 
saucepan,  and  boil  lightly :  take  out,  wipe  in  the  hands,  and  strain 
through  a  sieve.  Take  the  juice,  and  add  it  to  the  saucepan  to  form  a 
broth.  Take  sweet  almonds,  grind  fine,  moisten  with  a  little  apricot 
juice,  and  throw  in.  Some  colour  with  a  trifle  of  saffron.  Spray  the 
saucepan  with  a  little  rose-water,  wipe  its  sides  with  a  clean  rag,  and 
leave  to  settle  over  the  fire  :  then  remove. 

NARANJlYA.4 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces,  and  leave  in 
the  saucepan,  covered  with  water,  to  boil  :  jvhen  boiling,  remove  the 
scum.  Add  salt  to  taste.  Cut  up  onions  and  leeks,  washing  in  salt  and 


i.  From  rmmqUr— soused  in  vinegar  and  salt. 

a.  From  frubaish— guinea-fowl  (the  connection  seems  obscure). 

3.  From  mishmish** apricot. 

4*  From  naranj=  orange  (derived  from  the  Persian). 
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water :  scrape  carrots,  cut  into  strips  four  fingers  long,  and  throw  into 
the  pot.  Add  cummin,  dry  coriander,  cinnamon-bark,  pepper,  ginger 
and  mastic,  ground  fine,  with  a  few  sprigs  of  mint.  Mince  red  meat 
well  with  seasonings,  and  make  into  middle-sized  cabobs.  Take  oranges, 
peel,  remove  the  white  pulp,  and  squeeze :  let  one  person  peel,  and 
another  do  the  squeezing.  Strain  through  a  sieve,  and  pour  into  the 
saucepan.  Take  cardamom- seeds  that  have  been  steeped  in  hot  water 
an  hour  :  wash,  and  grind  fine  in  a  stone  mortar,  or  a  copper  one  if 
stone  is  not  procurable.  Extract  the  juice  by  hand,  strain,  and  throw 
into  the  pot.  Rub  over  the  pan  a  quantity  of  dry  mint.  Wipe  the 
sides  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over  the  fire  to  settle  :  then  remove. 

NARSIRK. — This  is  a  Persian  word,  meaning  “  pomegranate  and 
vinegar.”1  Gut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces,  then  put  into  the  sauce¬ 
pan  and  cover  with  water,  adding  a  little  salt.  Boil,  and  remove  the 
scum.  When  almost  cooked,  throw  in  coriander,  cummin,  pepper, 
cinnamon  and  mastic  :  bray  all  separately  from  the  cinnamon,  leaving 
this  last  in  its  bark.  Cut  up  onions,  wash,  and  put  into  the  pot,  with  a 
few  sprigs  of  mint.  Add  cabobs  of  red  meat  minced  with  seasonings. 
Take  pomegranate  seeds,  grind  up  fine,  mix  with  wine-vinegar,  strain, 
and  pour  into  the  saucepan.  Peel  walnuts,  grind  them  fine,  soak  in 
hot  water,  and  add,  flavouring  the  mixture  to  taste,  and  putting  in 
sufficient  walnuts  to  give  it  a  consistency.  Then  throw  on  top  a  few 

fjieces  of  whole  walnut,  and  rub  in  sprigs  of  dry  mint.  Spray  with  a 
ittle  rose-water :  wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over  the 
fire  to  settle.  Then  remove. 

MASOSlYA.2 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces,  put  into  the 
saucepan,  cover  with,  water,  add  a  little  salt,  and  boil,  removing  the 
scum.  Throw  in  chopped  celery,  washed,  with  roots  and  stems  removed, 
a  little  chopped  onion,  and  seasonings,  coriander,  cummin,  mastic  and 
cinnamon-bark.  Pour  in  good  vinegar,  enough  to  cover.  Colour  with 
a  trifle  of  saffron.  Garnish  with  poached  eggs.  Leave  over  a  slow  fire 
an  hour  :  then  remove. 


MILK  DISHES 

>  MAD  IRA. 3 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces  with  the  tail :  if 
chickens  are  used,  quarter  them.  Put  into  the  saucepan  with  a  little 
salt,  and  cover  with  water :  boil,  removing  the  scum.  When  almost 
cooked,  take  large  onions  and  Nabatean  leeks,  peel,  cut  off  the  tails, 
wash  in  salt  and  water,  dry  and  put  into  the  pot.  Add  dry  coriander, 


z .  Ndr  =*  pomegranate :  sirka  —  vinegar. 

2,  From  mafiif,  “  a  certain  kind  of  food,  of  flesh-meat,  cooked,  and  steeped  in  vinegar,  or,  as  some 
say,  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  then  cooked  "  (Lane,  Lexicon,  p.  2718). 

3«  See  above,  p.  28.  The  word  is  derived  from  matfir**  curdled. 
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cummin,  mastic  and  cinnamon,  ground  fine.  When  cooked,  and  the 
juices  are  dried  up,  so  that  only  the  oil  remains,  ladle  out  into  a  large 
bowl.  Now  take  Persian  milk1  as  required,  and  put  into  the  saucepan, 
added  salted  lemon  and  fresh  mint.  Leave  to  boil :  then  take  off  the 
fire,  stirring.  When  the  boiling  has  subsided,  put  back  the  meat  and 
herbs.  Cover  the  saucepan,  wipe  its  sides,  and  leave  to  settle  over  the 
fire :  then  remove. 

BUQpLlYA.2 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces  and  place  in 
the  saucepan  with  a  little  salt  and  water  to  cover.  When  boiling, 
remove  the  scum.  When  almost  cooked,  take  vegetable  leeks,  cut  up 
small,  and  grind  well  in  a  stone  mortar,  then  throw  into  the  pot.  Take 
red  meat,  mince  with  the  usual  seasonings,  together  with  a  little  of  the 
ground  leek,  and  make  into  cabobs  :  add  these  to  the  pot.  When  the 
juices  have  dried,  add  coriander,  cummin  and  pepper  ground  fine,  with 
cinnamon-bark.  Pour  in  Persian  milk  as  required.  Rub  in  a  few  sprigs 
of  dry  mint.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  pot  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave 
over  the  fire  to  settle  :  then  remove. 

LABANlYA.3 — Cut  up  the  meat  and  throw  it  into  the  saucepan 
with  a  little  salt  and  water  to  cover,  and  boil  until  almost  done.  When 
the  meat  has  fried  in  its  own  oil,  and  most  of  the  juice  has  dried,  throw 
in  chopped  onions  and  leeks,  after  washing  them  :  split  egg-plant  well, 
half-boil  in  a  separate  saucepan,  and  then  add  to  the  rest,  with  dry 
coriander,  powdered  cummin,  mastic,  cinnamon-bark,  and  some  sprigs 
of  mint.  Boil  in  what  remains  of  the  juices  until  completely  cooked. 
Add  Persian  milk  to  which  ground  garlic  has  been  added.  Rub  over 
the  pan  a  few  sprigs  of  dry  mint :  wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean  rag. 
Leave  over  the  fire  for  an  hour  to  settle  :  then  remove. 

MUJAZZA'A.4 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces  and  place  in 
the  saucepan  with  a  little  salt  and  water  to  cover  :  when  boiling,  remove 
the  scum.  Cut  up  two  or  three  onions  and  add.  Take  two  or  three 
bundles  of  beet,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  meat,  cut  into  pieces 
four  fingers  long,  wash,  and  throw  into  the  pot.  Add  dry  coriander, 
cummin,  mastic,  cinnamon  and  pepper.  When  cooked,  pour  in  Persian 
milk  to  which  has  been  added  ground  garlic,  as  required.  When  the 
saucepan  has  settled  over  the  fire,  drop  in  a  little  shuniz .5  Wipe  the 
sides,  and  remove. 


j.  Evidently = curdled  milk,  although,  as  Chelcbi  remarks,  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  lexicons. 

2.  Presumably  referring  to  the  karath  al-baql= vegetable  leeks  (as  distinct  from  Nabatean  leeks)  used 
in  the  recipe  (see  Dozy,  Supplement,  ii,  p.  453)  :  n°t  from  baqul  —  mallow. 

3.  From  (u(wn=milk,  esp.  sour  milk  (fresh  milk  is  Ijalib). 

4.  Literally,  “  variegated,  parti-coloured  used  to  describe  mosaics. 

5.  According  to  Ibn  al-Bai(ir,  Mufraddt  (tr.  Leclerc)  g.v.,  this  aromatic  herb  is  nigelle  (Greek)  or 
fennel-flower:  see  Dozy,  Supplement,  i,  p.  791.  Lane  ( Lexicon ,  p.  1605)  translates,  "the  black 
aromatic  seed  of  a  species  of  nigella,  a  sort  of  allspice. 
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‘UKAIKA.1 — Take  fresh  tail,  cut  up,  and  dissolve,  extracting  the 
sediment.  Then  take  fat  meat,  cut  up  small,  and  throw  into  the  dissolved 
tail,  stirring  until  browned.  Cover  with  water  and  a  little  salt,  and  leave 
to  cook  and  dry,  until  only  the  oil  remains  of  the  juices.  Throw  in  dry 
coriander  and  cummin  ground  fine,  cinnamon,  brayed  pepper,  and 
mastic.  Keep  stirring.  Take  Persian  milk  as  required,  to  which  ground 
garlic  has  been  added,  and  throw  into  the  pot,  leaving  to  boil.  Now 
remove  from  the  fire,  and  leave  the  saucepan  over  a  gentle  flame,  until 
the  milk  coagulates,  when  the  oil  floating  on  top  is  thrown  away.  Then 
scatter  a  little  fine-brayed  cinnamon.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  saucepan 
with  a  clean  rag,  and  remove. 

MASLlYA.2 — Cut  fat  meat  and  boil  as  usual,  removing  the  scum. 
When  cooked,  throw  in  a  handful  of  chopped  onion,  a  little  salt,  dry 
coriander  brayed,  cummin,  pepper,  cinnamon-bark  and  mastic.  When 
the  juices  of  the  meat  are  dry  and  the  oil  appears,  take  whey-cake, 
pound  small,  pour  over  it  hot  water,  and  dissolve  well  by  hand  until 
it  becomes  like  sour  milk  and  of  the  same  consistency,  then  throw  into 
the  saucepan.  Bruise  a  little  garlic  and  add,  with  some  sprigs  of  fresh 
mint.  Sprinkle  some  fine-brayed  cinnamon  into  the  pot.  Wipe  the 
sides  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over  the  fire  an  hour  to  settle :  then 
remove. 


CHAPTER  II— PLAIN  DISHES 

ISFANAKHlYA.3 — Take  fat  meat  and  cut  into  medium-sized 
pieces.  Slice  the  fresh  tail,  dissolve,  and  remove  the  sediment.  Put  the 
meat  into  this  oil  and  stir  until  browned  :  then  cover  with  water  that 
has  been  heated  separately.  Add  a  little  salt :  boil,  and  remove  the  scum. 
Throw  in  a  handful  of  chick-peas  that  have  been  soaked  and  peeled. 
Take  fresh  spinach,  wash,  remove  the  lower  roots,  and  cut  with  a 
knife  into  fingers,  then  pound  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  put  into  the 
saucepan.  When  nearly  cooked,  add  dry  coriander,  cummin,  brayed 
Depper,  mastic,  small  pieces  of  cinnamon-bark,  and  a  little  garlic 
druised  fine.  Now  fill  with  water  as  required,  letting  the  water  be 
ukewarm.  When  it  has  boiled  for  an  hour,  add  clean,  washed  rice  as 
required,  placing  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is  set  firm  and  smooth  :  then 
leave  over  a  slow  flame  for  an  hour,  and  remove.  Meanwhile  prepare 
red  meat  minced  fine  and  made  into  cabobs,  and  fry  these  in  oil  with 
the  usual  seasonings.  When  the  concoction  is  ladled  out,  strew  over 
it  this  fried  meat,  together  with  the  oil  as  required,  sprinkle  with  fine- 
ground  cinnamon,  and  serve. 


x.  Apparently  diminutive  of  *akka^ magpie. 
2.  From  cooked  whey  [C]. 

From  isfdndkh =* spinach. 
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RUKHAMlYA.1 2 — Cook  rice  with  milk  until  set  thick,  then  ladle 
out.  Place  on  top  of  this,  meat  fried  in  tail-fat  and  seasonings  in  the 
form  of  cabobs,  as  in  the  preceding  recipe.  Sprinkle  with  cinnamon. 
Another  recipe :  Boil  the  meat,  and  when  it  is  cooked,  and  little  juice 
is  left,  throw  in  a  quantity  of  fresh  milk  as  required  :  add  cinnamon- 
bark  and  mastic.  When  thoroughly  on  the  boil,  add  washed  rice  as 
wanted.  When  cooked  and  set  smooth,  ladle  out,  strew  with  fried 
meat  as  described  above,  and  sprinkle  with  cinnamon. 

ARUZ  MUFALFAL.3 — Take  fat  meat  and  cut  into  middling  pieces. 
Dissolve  fresh  tail,  and  throw  away  the  sediment.  Pour  in  the  meat, 
and  stir  until  browned.  Sprinkle  with  a  little  salt  and  dry  coriander 
ground  fine.  Then  cover  with  water  and  boil  until  cooked,  throwing 
away  the  scum.  Remove  from  the  saucepan  when  the  water  has  dried 
and  it  is  itself  juicy,  and  not  absolutely  parched.  Throw  in  dry  cori¬ 
ander,  cummin,  cinnamon  and  mastic  brayed  fine,  as  required,  and  like¬ 
wise  salt.  When  quite  cooked,  remove  from  the  saucepan,  draining 
off  all  water  and  oil,  and  sprinkle  with  the  aforesaid  seasonings.  Now 
take  a  kail  of  rice,  and  3!  kails  of  water.  Dissolve  fresh  tail,  about  one- 
third  the  weight  of  the  meat.  Pour  water  into  the  saucepan,  and  when 
boiling,  throw  in  the  molten  oil,  add  mastic  and  cinnamon-bark,  and 
bring  thoroughly  to  the  boil.  Wash  the  rice  several  times,  colour  with 
saffron,  and  place  in  the  water  without  stirring  :  then  cover  the  saucepan 
for  an  hour,  until  the  rice  swells  and  the  water  boils.  Now  remove  the 
cover  :  lay  the  meat  in  strips  on  top  of  the  rice,  and  cover  again,  placing 
a  cloth  over  the  cover,  wrapping  it  up  so  that  no  air  can  get  in.  Leave 
the  saucepan  to  settle  over  a  gentle  fire  for  an  hour :  then  remove. 
Some  make  it  simple,  without  the  saffron  colouring. 

SHtfRBA.3 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces.  Dissolve  fresh 
tail,  and  throw  away  the  sediment.  Put  the  meat  into  the  oil,  and  stir 
until  browned.  Cover  with  lukewarm  water,  and  add  a  little  salt,  a 
handful  of  peeled  chick-peas,  small  pieces  of  cinnamon-bark,  and 
some  sprigs  of  dry  dill.  When  the  meat  is  cooked,  throw  in  dry  cori¬ 
ander,  ginger  and  pepper,  brayed  fine.  Add  more  lukewarm  water, 
and  put  over  a  hot  fire  until  thoroughly  boiling :  then  remove  the  dill 
from  the  saucepan.  Take  cleaned  rice,  wash  several  times,  and  put  into 
the  saucepan  as  required,  leaving  it  over  the  fire  until  the  rice  is  cooked  : 
then  remove  from  the  fire.  Sprinkle  with  fine-brayed  cummin  and 
cinnamon.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  pot  with  a  clean  rag,  leave  over  the 
fire  for  an  hour,  and  then  remove.  Do  not  leave  so  long  that  the  rice 
becomes  hard  set.  If  desired,  add  some  cabobs  of  minced  meat. 


1.  Presumably  from  rukham— white  marble  (rather  than  from  rukhama-’  a  certain  plant  bearing  a  white 
flower  and  with  a  white  root). 

2.  Literally,  ”  peppered  rice,” 

3.  Literally,  “  broth,  soup,”  the  Persianized  form  of  shurba  :  see  Steingass,  Persian-English  Diction - 
ary,  s.v.,  Dozy,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  740. 
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MUJADDARA.1— The  recipe  for  this  is  the  same  as  for  Aruz 
Mufalfal,  except  that  it  is  not  coloured  with  saffron.  Put  in  half  as  much 
lentils  as  the  rice,  then  proceed  as  for  Aruz  Mufalfal. 

ITRlYA.2 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces  :  dissolve  tail,  and 
throw  away  the  sediment.  Put  the  meat  into  this  oil,  and  let  it  fry 
lightly,  then  throw  in  a  little  salt  and  cinnamon-bark,  and  cover  with 
water.  Cut  up  two  onions  and  throw  in,  before  adding  the  water,  as 
well  as  a  handful  of  peeled  chick-peas,  fingers3  of  beet,  and  about  two 
handfuls  of  rice,  cleaned  and  washed.  When  the  meat  is  cooked,  add 
fine-ground  dry  coriander,  a  little  pepper,  and  mastic.  When  thoroughly 
on  the  boil,  add  to  the  saucepan  a  handful  and  a  half  of  macaroni. 
When  the  mixture  is  cooked,  scatter  in  fine-brayed  cummin  and  cin¬ 
namon.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  pan  with  a  clean  rag,  leave  to  settle 
over  the  fire,  and  then  remove. 

RISHTA.4 5 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces  and  put  into  the 
saucepan,  with  a  covering  of  water.  Add  cinnamon-bark,  a  little  salt,  a 
handful  of  peeled  chick-peas,  and  half  a  handful  of  lentils.  Boil  until 
cooked  :  then  add  more  water,  and  bring  thoroughly  to  the  boil.  Now 
add  spaghetti  (which  is  made  by  kneading  flour  and  water  well,  then 
rolling  out  fine  and  cutting  into  thin  threads  four  fingers  long).  Put 
over  the  fire  and  cook  until  set  to  a  smooth  consistency.  When  it  has 
settled  over  a  gentle  fire  for  an  hour,  remove. 

‘AD ASlYA. 8 — Cut  up  the  meat,  and  dissolve  the  tail  as  usual.  Put 
the  meat  into  the  oil,  and  fry  lightly  until  browned  :  then  throw  in  a 
little  salt,  cummin,  and  brayed  dry  coriander,  and  cover  with  water. 
When  nearly  cooked,  add  beet  washed  and  cut  into  pieces  four  fingers 
long.  When  thoroughly  boiling,  add  as  required  lentils,  cleaned  and 
washed,  and  keep  a  steady  fire  going  until  the  lentils  are  cooked. 
When  set  smooth  and  definitely  cooked,  add  as  required  fine-bruised 
garlic,  stirring  with  a  ladle.  Then  leave  over  a  slow  fire  :  and  remove. 
When  serving,  squeeze  over  it  lemon  juice. 

fJINTlYA.6 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces  and  fry  lightly  in 
dissolved  tail  as  described  above  :  then  throw  in  a  little  salt,  brayed 
dry  coriander,  and  some  pieces  of  cinnamon.  When  nearly  cooked, 
increase  the  water  as  required  by  the  wheat,  and  add  a  little  dry  dill. 
When  properly  boiling,  take  sufficient  shelled  wheat,  crush  fine  in  a 
mortar,  wash,  and  add  to  the  pot.  Remove  the  dill.  Keep  a  steady  fire, 


1.  The  adjective  means  literally  “  one  having  the  smallpox  the  designation  of  the  dish  by  such  a 
name  is  a  grim  jest  indeed. 

2.  Chelebi  in  a  learned  note  quotes  authorities  for  identifying  this  with  rishta  :  from  one  descrip¬ 
tion,  however  (that  of  DSwud  ai-Antakl),  it  seems  very  probable  that  ipriya  is  macaroni. 

3.  Literally,  "  ribs” 

4.  A  Persian  word,  literally,  “  thread/'  then  commonly  used  for  spaghetti :  in  the  manuscript  it 
is  written  Rdshtd. 

5.  From  *adfls=»  lentil. 

6.  From  wheat. 
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until  it  sets  smooth.  When  settled  over  the  fire  for  an  hour,  remove. 
Sprinkle  with  fine-brayed  cummin  and  cinnamon,  and  if  desired  add 
squeezed  lemon. 

FARlKlYA.1 — Cut  fat  meat  small  and  fry  lightly  in  dissolved  oil : 
then  cover  with  water,  adding  a  little  salt  and  cinnamon-bark.  When 
the  meat  is  cooked,  throw  in  some  ground  dry  coriander,  and  add  a 
little  more  water.  Take  fresh  wheat  as  required,  separate  from  the  ear, 
clean,  and  add  to  the  saucepan,  letting  it  set  thicker  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  recipe.  When  settled  over  the  fire,  take  off  and  ladle  out.  Sprinkle 
with  fine-brayed  cummin  and  cinnamon,  pour  on  some  of  the  dissolved 
fresh  tail,  and  serve. 

MUHALLABlYA2  (also  called  BAHATTA).3— Boil  fat  meat  after 
cutting  it  into  middling  pieces  and  frying  it  lightly  in  dissolved  oil  as 
usual.  When  cooked,  add  more  water,  and  leave  on  the  boil  for  an 
hour,  putting  in  as  required  salt,  dry  coriander,  mastic,  and  sticks  of 
cinnamon.  When  the  meat  is  cooked,  pour  in  lukewarm  water  to  make 
a  broth  as  required,  by  the  used  quantity  of  rice.  When  the  water 
boils,  throw  in  the  rice,  washed,  as  required,  colour  with  saffron,  and 
sweeten  with  syrup  or  sugar  to  taste.  Leave  over  the  fire  an  hour 
to  settle  :  then  remove. 

ISFlDBAjA.4 5 — Fry  lightly  meat  cut  into  middling  pieces  in  molten 
oil  of  fresh  tail  until  browned,  then  throw  in  salt  to  taste,  fine-brayed 
dry  coriander,  cummin  and  pepper,  pieces  of  onion,  a  handful  of  peeled 
chick-peas,  and  some  sticks  of  dill.  Cover  with  water,  add  a  little  salt, 
and  boil  until  cooked.  Remove  the  onion,  and  add  a  little  more  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Take  a  portion  of  sweet  almonds,  peel,  grind  fine,  stir  in 
water,  and  add  to  the  saucepan,  making  a  broth  4s  desired  of  the  milk 
of  almond.  Before  putting  in  the  milked  almond,  one  may  also  add 
cabobs  of  red  meat  minced  with  the  usual  seasonings,  and  a  chicken, 
plucked,  washed  and  quartered.  Then  remove  the  dill.  Garnish  with 
pOached  eggs.  Sprinkle  with  fine-ground  cummin  and  cinnamon :  wipe 
the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over  the  fire  an 
hour  to  settle.  Then  remove. 

SUGHDlYA.6 — Cut  up  fat  meat  and  throw  into  the  saucepan,  with 
some  pieces  of  onion,  two  dirhams  of  coriander  and  scraped  cmnamon- 
bark,  and  two  dirhams  of  salt.  Keep  stirring.  When  juicy  and  fragrant 
with  the  seasonings,  throw  in  a  handful  of  peeled  chick-peas,  and  stir. 
If  desired,  add  a  cock  or  chicks  quartered.  Cover  with  water :  add  a 
little  oil  of  sesame,  and  a  little  washed  dill.  When  boiling,  remove  the 
dill.  Take  some  almonds,  peel,  grind  fine,  and  mix  with  water :  add  to 


1.  From  farik^  "  mcts  fait  de  fromcnt  cuit  avec  du  beurre,  etc.”  (Kazimirsky). 

2.  Literally,  "  shorn.'* 

3.  A  Persian  loan-word  from  the  Hindi  bhdt— boiled  rice. 

4.  From  Persian  isfid-bd  [j],  literally,  "  white  gruel." 

5.  Named  after  Sughd,  a  district  of  Persia  between  Bukhara  and  Samarqand  [C] :  see  Encyclopaedia 

Islam ,  iv,  p.  473  (Soghd). 
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this  the  white  of  egg,  beat  up  well,  then  throw  into  the  pan,  with  salt 
to  taste.  Now  take  thin  slices  of  meat  that  have  been  half-boiled  and 
flavoured  with  salt :  lay  sticks  on  top  of  the  pot,  and  place  these  slices 
over  the  sticks  to  smoke  in  the  ascending  vapours.  When  the  saucepan 
is  cooked,  throw  in  on  top  the  slices  of  meat,  together  with  yolks  of  egg. 
Then  take  red  meat,  cut  up  fine  with  a  large  knife,  and  pound  in  the 
mortar  with  seasonings  and  salt  to  taste,  making  into  cabobs.  Stew 
with  the  slices  :  then  remove,  and  dip  them  in  the  whites  of  egg  :  let  them 
be  hot,  so  as  to  absorb  the  whites  and  be  covered  with  them.  Then 
put  them  back  into  the  saucepan  with  the  slices.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the 
pan  with  a  clean  rag,  cover,  and  leave  over  the  fire  an  hour  to  settle. 
Then  sprinkle  with  fine-brayed  cummin  and  cinnamon,  and  remove. 

SHURBA  KHADRA’.1 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces  and 
fry  lightly  in  dissolved  tail.  When  brown,  add  salt  to  taste,  fine-brayed 
dry  coriander,  pieces  of  cinnamon,  and  a  handful  of  peeled  chick-peas. 
Cover  with  water,  and  put  on  the  fire  :  when  boiling,  throw  away 
the  scum.  Take  two  bunches  of  fresh  vegetable  leeks,  cut  small  with  a 
knife,  pound  in  the  mortar,  and  throw  into  the  saucepan.  Take  a 
portion  of  red  meat,  chop  up  fine  with  seasonings,  adding  a  handful  of 
peeled  chick-peas,  washed  rice,  and  a  little  of  the  pounded  leek  :  make 
into  cabobs,  and  throw  into  the  saucepan.  When  all  is  cooked,  add  more 
water  as  required.  Then  take  rice,  a  quarter  as  much  as  the  water, 
wash  several  times,  and  put  into  the  saucepan  :  let  it  continue  to  boil 
until  thoroughly  cooked,  a  little  on  the  light  side.  Leave  over  the 
fire  to  settle  :  then  remove. 

MA’  WA-HIMMAS.2 — Lightly  fry  the  meat  as  usual,  as  described 
above :  then  add  salt,  coriander  and  cummin  to  taste,  cinnamon-bark, 
peeled  chick-peas,  dilf,  and  chopped  onion.  Cover  with  water,  and  boil 
until  cooked.  Pour  off  the  fat.  Leave  to  settle  over  the  fire  :  then 
remove. 

MA’  AL-BAQILI.3 — Make  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  : 
only  for  chick-peas  substitute  beans,  peeled,  soaked  and  split.  When 
ladled  out,  add  a  little  lemon  juice,  or  sumach  ground  fine  and  seeded. 

MASH.4 — Lightly  fry  the  meat  as  usual.  Take  pulse,  peel,  add  a 
quarter  as  much  rice,  and  then  proceed  as  for  Aruz  Mufalfal. 

MULABBAQA.6 — Make  in  the  same  way  as  Aruz  Mufalfal,  only 
let  there  be  half  rice,  and  half  lentils,  pulse,  and  skinned  chick-peas. 
Then  proceed  as  for  Aruz  Mufalfal. 

A.  J.  Arberry. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

1.  Literally,  u  green  soup." 

2.  Literally,  **  water  and  chick-peas." 

3.  Literally,  "  bean-water." 

4.  Sc.  pulse. 

5.  Literally,  "  softened  in  fat." 

D — 7 


EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  TIME  OF 

THE  PROPHET 


CLOSE  investigation  of  the  social  conditions  of  Arabia,  especially  of 
Mecca,  just  before  Islam,  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Arabs  of  that  time  were  gifted  with  extraordinary  talents.  This 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that  when  the  Islamic  teachings  polished 
them,  the  Arabs  astonished  the  world  with  their  originality  and  potential¬ 
ity,  and  when  their  energies  were  concentrated  and  strengthened  by 
the  religion  of  unity  and  action,  Islam,  they  defied  the  whole  world  and 
were  able  to  wage  war  simultaneously  against  the  then  two  world  powers 
of  Ctesiphon  (Iran)  and  Byzantium. 

In  some  of  my  articles  I  have  shown  at  considerable  length  that  the 
internecine  feuds  of  the  days  of  the  Jahiliyah  formed  in  Arabs  adventurous 
characters  of  remarkable  endurance  and  other  high  qualities  which 
achieved  conquests  even  to  the  envy  of  Napoleon.1  The  developed 
system  of  periodical  fairs  and  well-organised  escorts  of  caravans  brought 
the  whole  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  into  an  economic  federation,  inculcat¬ 
ing  the  Arabs  with  the  consciousness  of  unity  which  paved  the  way  for 
political  unity  under  Islam.  Again,  the  highly  developed  constitution  of 
the  City-State  of  Mecca  was  responsible  for  training  men  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  a  world  empire.2 

Today  I  propose  another  thesis, — that  it  was  the  literary  talents  of  pre- 
Islamic  Arabia  that  during  the  first  centuries  of  Islam  were  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  Arabic  such  a  rich  and  marvellous  harvest  in  letters  and  sciences. 
To  polish  these  talents,  to  awaken  their  latent  qualities,  and  to  exploit 
them  usefully, — this,  however,  goes  to  the  credit  of  Islam. 

What  better  background  can  there  be  for  the  educational  system  of 
the  time  of  the  Prophet  than  a  description  of  the  literary  conditions  in 
the  country  at  the  dawn  of  Islam  ? 

Education  in  pre-Islamic  Arabia 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  sufficient  records  regarding  educa¬ 
tional  matters  in  the  Jdhiliyah .  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 

i.  Memorial  de  Sainte-H6l£ne,  III,  183. 

2,  The  City-State  of  Mecca,  in  Islamic  Culture ,  vol.  XII,  No .  3, 
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art  of  writing  was  not  much  in  vogue  there  in  those  days,  and  partly  to 
the  wanton  destruction  of  millions  of  literary  monuments  by  Holagu  and 
others  in  Baghdad,  Cordova  and  elsewhere  before  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press.  In  spite  of  that,  a  reconstructed  picture  by  the  help  of 
what  little  and  scanty  material  came  down  to  posterity  in  the  14th  century 
of  Hijra  is  sufficient  to  astonish  us  and  exact  tribute  of  admiration  for  the 
race  which  took  pride  in  illiteracy.1 

Take  first  their  language.  It  was  once  considered  that  a  language 
grows  rich  in  vocabulary,  expressions  and  idioms  in  the  days  of  its  golden 
age  ;  and  that  its  previous  conditions  are  nothing  more  than  a  mirror  of 
unimaginative  and  simple  ideas  not  much  superior  to  animal  life.  Judging 
from  this  criterion  the  Arabic  language  at  the  dawn  of  Islam,  we  are 
bewildered  at  the  refinement  of  the  language,  richness  of  vocabulary, 
fixedness  of  grammatical  rules  and  vastness  of  poetical  literature  of  a 
high  standard,  so  much  so  that  it  is  the  diction  of  the  Jahiliyah  and  not 
of  the  literary  golden  age  of  Islam  which  is  considered  as  the  classical 
and  standard  diction.  If  we  compare  two  authors  of  some  modern  lang¬ 
uage,  German,  Russian,  French  or  English,  one  author  of  to-day  and  one 
from  ten  centuries  ago,  their  language  will  be  so  different  that  these 
writers  of  the  same  language  would  not  be  able  to  understand  each  other. 
Yet  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar  of  the  language  of  Imru’ul-Qais 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Shawqiy  and  Hafiz  of  modern  Egypt.  The 
Quran  and  the  records  of  the  utterances  of  the  Prophet  and  his  companions 
(hadfth)  written  in  the  language  of  Jahiliyah,  uninfluenced  by  the  later 
culture  of  the  Arab  empire  and  intelligible  to  the  Beduins  of  pre-Islamic 
Arabia,  is  not  the  less  intelligible  to  the  student  of  modern  Arabic. 
Already  at  that  time  the  Arabic  language  was  so  rich  that  it  can  compare 
favourably  with  the  developed  languages  of  modern  Europe.  I  need  not 
dilate  on  the  details  which  are  known  to  every  Arabist ;  I  simply  want  to 
emphasise  that  the  wonderful  language  of  the  pre-Islamic  Arabs  could 
not  obviously  have  reached  that  stage  of  maturity  and  extensiveness 
without  great  literary  activities  and  talents  of  the  people  who  spoke  it. 

Apart  from  the  very  large  number  of  poems  ascribed  to  the  Jahiliyah, 
we  possess  verbatim  records  of  a  good  many  orations,  sermons,  proverbs, 
anecdotes,  oracles,  arbitral  awards  and  other  prose  monuments.  They 
will  convince  any  reader  of  their  rhetoric,  minute  observation,  wit  and 
fine  taste. 

Even  the  very  word  Arab  is  significant  as  it  means  “  One  who  speaks 
clearly  ”  as  opposed  to  all  the  non- Arabs  ‘Ajam  or  dumb. 

These  are  inferences  and  observations  of  the  present  writer.  There 
are  direct  notices  also  in  history. 

As  for  schools,  who  would  believe  that  there  were  regular  veritable 
schools  attended  by  boys  as  well  as  by  girls  ?  Yet  Ibn  Qutaibah  assures 

1.  A  tradition  runs  'Ll  I’i  ( ^,l*JljL>  •— by  Ibn  Abdul>Barr, 
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us  in  his  ‘  Uytiriul-akhbdr  (iv,  103,  cf.  Amthdl  of  al-Maidaniy,  ii,  60) 
that  Zilmah,  the  proverbial  harlot  of  the  tribe  of  Hudhail,  when  in  her 
childhood  she  attended  school,  used  to  amuse  herself  by  thrusting  pens 
in  and  out  of  the  ink-pots.  The  fact  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that,  at  least  in  the  tribe  of  Hudhail,  who  were  kinsmen  of  the  Quraish 
and  lived  not  far  from  Mecca,  children  of  both  sexes  used  to  go  to  school, 
of  whatever  crude  and  primitive  form  it  may  have  been. 

Again,  in  the  words  of  an  enthusiast,  the  fair  of  ‘Uk&z  was  nothing 
less  than  the  annual  gathering  of  a  pan-Arab  literary  Congress.  It  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  historians  and  other  Arab  writers  from  very 
early  days  and  recently  Professor  Ahmad  Amin  of  the  University  of  Egypt 
has  contributed  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  to  the  Journal  of  his 
college.  Here  I  have  no  space  for  the  details  except  to  refer  to  this  insti¬ 
tution  which  has  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  standardising  the 
Arabic  language. 

Ghailan  ibn  Salamah  of  the  tribe  of  Thaqff  is  reputed1  to  have  been 
used  to  hold  once  a  week  a  literary  gathering  where  poems  were  recited 
and  literary  discussions  and  criticisms  took  place.  On  other  days  of  the 
week  he  presided  over  the  tribunal  and  administered  justice  and  did 
other  things.  This  is  sure  testimony  of  the  high  literary  taste  of  his  co¬ 
citizens  of  Ta’if  in  the  Jahiliyah. 

The  literary  activity  of  the  city  of  Mecca  at  that  time  seems  to  be  of 
still  higher  standard.  The  seven  Muallaqat  were  hung  in  Ka'bah,  the 
sanctuary  of  this  city,  and  it  was  this  approval  which  has  immortalised 
those  seven  poems  in  the  Arabic  literature. 

Waraqah  ibn  Nawfal  was  a  Meccan.  He  translated  in  the  Jahiliyah 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  into  Arabic. 

Apparently,  it  was  the  people  of  Mecca  who'  first  made  Arabic  a 
written  language.2 3  And  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  even  the 
uncouth  privates  of  the  army  of  this  city  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
literate.8 

Story-writing  and  fiction,  that  important  branch  of  prose  literature, 
was  much  cultivated  in  Mecca  as  also  in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  and  during 
the  nights  of  full  moon  people  assembled  in  their  family  clubs  or  the 
municipal  hall,  where  professionals  and  others  recited  extempore  night- 
tales  (musamarah).4 

Literary  taste  does  not  seem  to  have  been  cultivated  by  pagan  Arabs 
only.  We  possess  the  dxwdns  (collection  of  poems)  of  Samaw'al  ibn 
‘Adiya  and  other  Jewish  and  Christian  poets  of  the  Jahiliyah.  The  Jews 
of  Madinah  are  reputed  to  have  established  a  Bait'ul-Midras  (home  of 


1.  Vi  j  "L,  jVi  by  AI-Marziiqxy,  II,  p.  79-80 ;  by  Ibn  Qutaibah,  in  loco. 

2.  j*jb  \  by  Ibn  Nadim,  p.  7.  cf.  Fragment  of  j-i by  Qud&mah  pub.  in  Oxford. 

3.  See  infra. 

4.  Cf.  my  article,  The  City-State  of  Mecca,  as  cited  above. 
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learning)  which  survived  down  to  Islamic  times  and  was  a  centre  of 
literary  and  religionistic  activities. 

The  large  vocabulary  for  utensils  of  writing  in  the  pre- Islamic  Arabic 
is  another  proof  in  point.  The  Quran  alone  has  used  the  following  words  : 
qalam= pen;  min  =ink-pot ;  raqq  and  qirtas —parchment  and  paper; 
marqum,  mastur,  mustatar,  maktub,  takhuttuhu,  tumid,  yumli la —derivations 
of  verbs  meaning  to  write  ;  katib= amanuensis  ;  yamudduhu— supplies  it 
with  ink  ;  kutub,  ?nhuf— books  ;  etc. 

In  short,  it  must  have  been  these  and  similar  solid  foundations  on 
which  the  high  and  lofty  buildings  of  Art  and  letters  could  rise  later 
in  Islamic  times  to  the  pride  of  humanity. 


Pre-Hijra  Islam 

Islam  began,  as  is  commonly  known,  when  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
received  his  first  revelation  in  his  40th  year.  There  are  no  records  to 
show  that  he  ever  studied  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  in  his  youth, 
and  generally  he  is  believed  to  have  remained  illiterate  all  through  his 
life.  Yet  how  interesting  and  inspiring  it  is  to  note  that  the  very  first 
revelation  he  received  from  God  was  a  command  to  him  and  his  followers 
to  read  (iqra’),  eulogising  the  pen  and  ascribing  to  it  all  human  knowledge : — 

“  Read,  in  the  name  of  thy  Lord  Who  created, 

Created  man  from  a  clot. 

Read,  and  it  is  thy  Lord,  Most  Bountiful 
Who  taught  by  the  pen, 

Taught  man  that  which  he  knew  not.”1 

The  Pen  has  been  declared  in  a  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Prophet2  to 
have  been  the  first  of  God’s  creation. 

We  can  conveniently  adhere  to  the  traditional  division  of  the  pre- 
and  post- Hijra  periods  in  detailing  the  life  of  the  Prophet  which  coincide 
with  the  periods  in  which  he  did  or  did  not  wield  any  temporal  authority 
as  the  head  of  a  State. 

It  is  significant  that  almost  all  the  verses  of  the  Quran  in  praise  of  or 
in  connection  with  learning  and  writing  belong  to  the  Meccan  period, 
while  the  Madinite  verses  lay  greater  emphasis  on  action  and  performance. 
For  instance : — 

1.  Are  those  who  know  equal  with  those  who  know  not  ?3 

2.  And  of  knowledge  ye  have  been  vouchsafed  but  little.4 

3.  Fear  Alldh  alone  the  erudite  among  His  bondmen.5 


1.  Quran,  96  :  1-4. 

2.  Tirmidhly,  pp.  44 :  68  ;  AbO-Diwud,  pp.  39:  16 ;  Ibn  Hanbal,  V,  p.  315  ;  TayJlisiy<  P'  577- 

3.  Quran,  39  :  9. 

4.  Id.,  17:  85. 

5-  Id.,  35:  28. 
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4.  And  say  :  My  Lord  !  Increase  me  In  knowledge.1 

5.  Ye  were  taught  that  which  ye  knew  not  yourselves  nor  did 

your  fathers  (know  it). 2 

6.  And  if  all  the  trees  in  the  earth  were  pens,  and  the  sea,  with 

seven  more  seas  (added  to  it),  were  ink,  the  words  of  Allah 
could  not  be  exhausted.3 

7.  By  the  Mount  (Tur)  and  by  a  Scripture  inscribed,  on  parch¬ 

ment  unrolled .  . 4 

8.  (By)  the  Ink-pot  and  by  the  pen  and  that  which  ye  write  there¬ 

with  . . 5 6) 

9.  Had  we  sent  down  unto  thee  actual  writing  upon  paper. . 

10.  Ask  the  people  of  remembrance  if  ye  know  not.7 

are  all  Meccan  verses. 

The  purpose  of  raising  a  prophet  in  a  nation  is  nothing  but  to  teach, 
and  hence  no  wonder  if  the  Prophet  remarked  :  “I  have  been  raised  up 
as  a  teacher  (muallim).8 

This  is  testified  to  by  the  Quran  in  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  (Abraham  and  Ishmael  prayed)  :  Our  Lord  !  And  raise  up  in 

their  midst  a  messenger  from  among  them  who  shall  recite 
unto  them  Thy  revelations  and  shall  instruct  them  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  in  Wisdom  and  shall  make  them  grow.  Lo !  Thou, 
only  Thou,  art  the  Mighty,  Wise.9 

2.  He  it  is  Who  hath  sent  among  the  unlettered  ones  a  messenger 

of  their  own,  to  recite  unto  them  His  revelations  and  to  make 
them  grow,  and  to  teach  them  the  Scripture  and  Wisdom, 
though  heretofore  they  were  in  error  manifest.10 

3.  Allah  verily  hath  shown  grace  to  the  believers  by  sending  unto 

them  a  messenger  of  their  own  who  reciteth  unto  them  His 
revelations,  and  causeth  them  to  grow,  and  teacheth  them 
the  Scripture  and  Wisdom,  though  heretofore  they  were  in 
error  manifest.11 

In  fact  preaching  and  teaching  are  the  same  thing,  especially  for  one 
who  made  no  distinction  between  Church  and  State  and  whose  ideal 
was : — 

Our  Lord  !  Give  us  good  in  this  world  and  good  in  the  Hereafter, 
and  guard  us  from  the  doom  of  Fire.12 

And  as  early  as  the  2nd  covenant  of  ‘Aqabah,  about  two  years  before 
the  Hijra,  when  a  dozen  Madinites  embraced  Islam,  they  asked  the 
Prophet  to  send  along  with  them  a  teacher  who  could  teach  them  the 
Quran  and  instruct  them  in  Islam  and  the  religious  rites.  Naturally, 


1.  Quran,  20 :  114. 

2.  Id.,  6 :  92. 

3.  Id.,  31  s  27. 

4.  Id.,  52  :  1-3. 


5.  Id.,  68  :  1.  9.  Quran,  2  :  129. 

6.  Id.,  6 :  7.  10.  Id.,  62 :  2. 

7.  Id.,  16 :  43.  11.  Id.,  3  :  164. 


8.  Ibn  ‘Abdul-Barr,  p.  25.  12.  Id.,  2  :  201. 
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teaching  at  this  stage  meant  only  the  explanation  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  faith  and  the  rituals  connected  therewith. 

The  most  important  thing  connected  with  the  Meccan  period  is  that 
already  at  this  early  date,  the  Prophet  had  scribes  who  took  down  regu¬ 
larly  whatever  was  revealed  to  him  and  whose  copies  multiplied  rapidly. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  when  ‘Umar  embraced  Islam,  he  had  come 
across  a  copy  of  some  of  the  suras  of  the  Quran  in  the  house  of  his  sister 
and  apparently  she  also  could  read. 

Lastly,  I  may  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  story  of  Moses,  men¬ 
tioned,  again,  in  a  Meccan  sura  ( kahf ),  who  set  out  in  quest  of  knowledge 
and  had  many  thrilling  experiences.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  no 
man,  however  learned  he  may  be,  knows  everything,  and  that  one  must 
travel  abroad  in  order  to  gain  further  knowledge  and  learning.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  travels  in  quest  of  knowledge,  I  may  also  refer  to  some  tradi¬ 
tions.  1 


Post-Hijra  Islam 

Instead  of  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  data  available  regarding 
the  Madinite  period,  we  may  conveniently  divide  the  material  under 
several  heads  such  as  administration  of  schools,  examinations,  boarding 
and  lodging  of  resident  students,  arrangements  to  teach  writing  and 
reading,  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  course  and  syllabus  of  general 
studies,  women’s  education,  education  in  provinces,  inspection  of  provin¬ 
cial  schools,  and  miscellaneous. 

To  begin  with,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  the  Prophet  had  sent  a 
teacher  to  Madinah  even  before  he  himself  migrated  to  that  place. 
Immediately  after  the  Hijra,  we  see  him,  in  spite  of  enormous  preoccupa¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  defensive  and  precautionary  measures,  finding 
time  to  supervise  the  work  of  eradicating  illiteracy  from  Madinah. 

To  this  end  he  appointed  Sa'id  ibn  al-‘As  to  teach  reading  and  writing  ; 
and  he  is  reputed  to  write  a  good  hand.2  The  Prophet  was  so  much 
interested  in  this  matter  that  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  Migration,  when 
two  score  and  more  Meccans  were  taken  prisoners  by  him  after  the 
victory  of  Badr.  he  asked  those  among  them  who  were  literate,  that  each 
one  of  them  should  teach  ten  children  of  Madinah  how  to  write.3 
‘Ubadah  ibn  as-S4mit  says  that  the  Prophet  appointed  him  a  teacher  in 
the  school  of  Suffah  (Madinah)  for  classes  in  writing  and  in  Quranic 
studies.4 

1.  (j  p.  46. 

2.  wiUs-l  by  Ibn  'Abdul-Barr,  p.  393  ; 

Viull  ^  (J6,  **♦!*)  i  j  i  j  I  j  oVUjJ  I  y  4$,  \  j 

(( 1  Ab *>^**'*^  1 

by  'Abdul-Haiy  al-Katttnly,  I,  48  (citing  AbO-Dawud). 

3.  KatUnly,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  48  ;  Ibn  tfanbal,  I,  p.  247  Ibn  Sa'd,  2/1,  p.  14 ;  by  as-Suhailty, 

II,  p.  92. 

4.  Katt&nly,  If  p.  48,  citing  Abu-DawOd  and  others. 
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Suffah,  literally  an  appurtenance  of  a  house,  was  an  enclosure  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Mosque  of  the  Prophet  in  Madinah.  This  was  set  apart 
for  the  lodging  of  newcomers  and  those  of  the  local  people  who  were 
too  poor  to  have  a  house  of  their  own.  This  was  a  regular  residential 
school  where  reading,  writing,  Muslim  law,  memorising  of  chapters  of 
the  Quran,  tajwld  (how  to  recite  the  Quran  correctly),  and  other  Islamic 
sciences  were  taught  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Prophet,  who 
took  pains  to  see  after  the  daily  requirements  of  the  boarders.1  The 
students  also  earned  their  living  by  labouring  in  their  spare  hours.2 

The  school  of  Suffah  provided  instruction  not  only  for  the  boarders 
but  also  day  scholars  and  casual  visitors  attended  it  in  large  numbers. 
The  number  of  the  boarders  in  Suffah  varied  from  time  to  time  and  a 
record  shows  that  at  one  time  there  were  seventy  living  in  the  Suffah.3 

Besides  the  local  population,  batches  of  students  from  far-off  tribes 
used  to  come  and  stay  there  for  a  while  and  complete  their  course  before 
returning  to  their  country.4 

Often  the  Prophet  asked  some  of  his  trained  companions  to  accompany 
the  tribal  delegations  on  their  return  journey  in  order  to  organise 
education  in  their  country  and  then  return  to  Madinah.6 

In  the  early  years  of  Hijra,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the 
Prophet  to  ask  all  those  people  who  embraced  Islam  from  the  people 
living  outside  Madinah,  to  migrate  to  the  proximity  of  the  metropolis,® 
where  sometimes  he  allotted  them  crown  lands  for  colonisation.7  The 
military  and  religious  reasons  which  might  have  actuated  this  decision 
are  obvious.  Ibn  Sa‘d8  records,  that  once  the  Prophet  sent  a  teacher, 
as  usual,  to  a  tribe  recently  converted  to  Islam.  The  teacher,  according 
to  the  general  instructions,  asked  the  tribesmen  to  leave  their  homes 
and  migrate  to  Madinah.  And  he  added  :  ‘whoso  does  not  migrate,  his 
Islam  is  no  Islam  and  he  will  be  treated  as  an  unbeliever.’  A  delegation 
of  the  tribe  set  out  for  Madinah,  waited  on  the  Prophet,  and  were  enlight¬ 
ened.  The  Prophet  explained  to  them  that  if  they  found  difficulty 
in  leaving  their  country  on  account  of  landed  and  other  vested  interests, 
it  was  not  at  all  incumbent  upon  them  to  come  over  to  Madinah.  They 
would  nevertheless  be  treated  just  as  those  who  had  embraced  Islam 
and  had  migrated  to  Islamic  territory. 

x.  And  shared  with  them  his  daily  bread. 

2.  BukhSriy,  §  battle  of  Bi’r  Ma'Qnah. 

3.  Ibn  tfanbal,  III,  137- 

4  Bukh&rly,  §  by  Tabarly,  XI,  p.  concerning  verse  9:122. 

94  And  the  believers  shall  not  all  go  out  to  fight.  Of  every  troop  of  them,  a  party  only  shall  go  forth,  that 
they  (who  are  left  behind)  may  gain  sound  knowledge  in  religion  and  that  they  may  warn  their  folk  when 
they  return  to  them,  so  that  they  may  beware.’*  (9  :  122) ;  Ibn  ’Abdul-Barr,  pp.  20-21. 

5.  Katt&niy,  I,  43  ff. 

6.  Wensinck  \  j  Vfci*  s.  v.  ® J9** 

7.  Abfi-D&wdd,  II,  p.  32  ;  and  others. 

8.  cASJ*  § 
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The  despatch  of  teachers  was  a  regular  feature  of  the  educational 
policy  of  the  Prophet  all  through  his  life  in  Madinah.  In  the  case  of  Bi’r 
Ma'unah,  he  had  despatched  70  of  his  best  Quran-knowers  obviously 
because  they  had  to  deal  with  a  vast  country  and  a  very  large  tribe. 

The  arrival  of  batches  of  students  was  not  the  less  frequent.1  As 
said,  the  Prophet  personally  took  interest  in  the  school  and  boarding¬ 
house  of  Suffah  where  they  were  generally  lodged. 

Suffah  was  not  the  only  school  in  Madinah.  Ibn  Hanbal2  records 
that  at  a  certain  time,  a  batch  of  70  students  attended  the  lectures  of  a 
certain  teacher  in  Madinah,  and  worked  there  till  morning.  There  were 
at  least  nine  mosques  in  Madinah  even  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet,3  and 
no  doubt  each  one  of  them  served  simultaneously  as  a  school.  The  people 
inhabiting  the  locality  sent  their  children  to  these  local  mosques  Qub& 
is  not  far  from  Madinah.  The  Prophet  sometimes  went  there  and  per¬ 
sonally  supervised  the  school  in  the  mosque  of  that  place.4  There  are 
general  dicta  of  the  Prophet  regarding  those  who  studied  in  the  mosque- 
schools.5  He  also  enjoined  upon  people  to  learn  from  their  neighbours.6 

An  interesting  episode  has  been  recorded  by  ‘Abdullah  ibn  ‘Amr 
ibn  al-‘As,7  that  one  day  the  Prophet  found,  when  he  entered  his  mosque, 
tow  groups  of  people,  one  of  them  was  engaged  in  prayer  and  devotional 
service  to  God,  and  the  other  in  learning  and  teaching  Fiqh.  Thereupon 
the  Prophet  remarked  that  both  the  groups  were  doing  praiseworthy 
things,  yet  the  one  excelled  the  other.  As  for  the  first,  it  prayed  to  God 
Who  may  or  may  not  give  them  what  they  asked  for  at  His  will.  As  for 
the  other,  it  learned  and  taught  the  ignorant.  And  in  fact  he  (the  Prophet) 
himself  was  raised  up  as  a  teacher  ( muallim ). — And  the  Prophet  took 
his  seat  with  this  latter  group. 

In  this  connection  I  may  also  refer  to  the  famous  and  oft-quoted 
tradition  that  a  learned  man  is  far  harder  on  Satan  than  one  thousand 
devout  ascetics  together.8 

The  Prophet  also  taught  personally.  ‘Umar  and  many  other  prom¬ 
inent  companions  regularly  attended  these  classes  and  learned  the  Quran, 
etc.  Sometimes  the  Prophet  inspected  the  study-circle  in  his  mosque 
and  if  he  found  any  incongruity,  he  at  once  took  steps  to  put  it  right. 
So,  at-Tirmidhiy9  mentions  that  once  the  Prophet  heard  a  discussion 
in  his  mosque  for  and  against  predestination.  He  came  out  of  his  room 

1.  Cf.  supra . 

2.  Ill,  X37. 

3.  Abfl-D5wud,  §  H  468. 

4.  Ibn  *Abdul-Barr,  ^  \  p.  97, 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

6.  Katt&nly,  op.  cit.,  I,  41. 

7.  Ibn  *Abdul-Barr,  ^  \  p.  25  ;  and  others. 

8.  SuyGtIy»  op.  cit,  s.  v.  ^  and  citing  Bukh&rly  and  Dailamly. 

9*  J  ^  in  loco . 
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and  he  was  so  angry  that,  in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  the  juice  of  pome¬ 
granate  seemed  to  have  been  poured  over  his  cheeks  and  forehead.  Then 
he  forbade  discussion  in  such  matters  and  remarked  that  many  a  former 
nation  went  astray  on  account  of  that  question. 

Again,  it  was  the  decided  policy  of  the  Prophet,  that  only  the  most 
learned  in  the  Quran  and  in  the  Sunnah  should  conduct  the  religious 
service1  which  implied  the  chieftainship  of  the  place,  tribe  or  town, 
and  so  people  vied  with  each  other  in  learning  and  passing  the  tests  of 
government  schools. 

These  attempts  did  not  prove  futile,  and  literacy  spread  so  rapidly 
that  very  soon  after  the  Hijra  the  Quran  could  prescribe  compulsory 
records  in  documents  and  attestation  of  at  least  two  persons  for  every 
transaction  on  credit  however  small.  In  the  words  of  the  Quran  the  aim 
of  written  documents  was  as  follows  : — 

“  This  is  more  equitable  in  the  sight  of  Allah,  and  more  sure  for 
testimony  and  the  best  way  of  avoiding  doubt  between  you.”2 

Obviously  this  could  not  have  been  enforced  without  a  large  diffusion 
of  literacy3  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Muslim  State.  The  writing 
down  of  the  tuahy  (revelations),  political  treaties  and  conventions,  state 
correspondence,  enlistment  of  militia,4  permanent  representation,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Mecca,  to  inform  the  central  government  of  what  was  going  on 
in  other  countries  and  states,  census,6  and  many  more  such  things, 
were  in  those  days  directly  connected  with  and  necessitated  the  expansion 
of  literacy.  More  than  200  letters  of  the  Prophet  have  come  down  to  us 
in  history6  and  many  more  must  have  been  lost  since  the  Prophet  ruled 
over  a  country  of  over  a  million  square  miles  in  area  for  a  whole  decade. 

The  Prophet  was  the  first  to  introduce  seals  in  Arabia.7  His  care  for 
legibility  may  be  gathered  from  his  obiter  dicta,  that  you  must  dry  the 
ink  on  the  paper  with  the  use  of  dust  before  folding  it ;  8  that  you  must 
not  omit  the  three  curves  of  the  letter  (  <_r  )  and  not  dash  it  with  a  single 
stroke  of  ) 9  as  it  shows  carelessness  and  laziness  ;  that  you  must 

put  the  pen,  during  the  intervals  of  writing,  on  your  ear  since  this  is  more 
of  a  reminder  to  one  who  dictates  (  f  ^  ).10 

Already  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  specialisation  had  developed 

1.  Muslim  ibn  al-ftajj&j,  in  loco . 

2.  Quran,  2  :  282. 

3.  There  were  also  professional  scribes  for  the  use  of  public,  Katt&nly,  vol.  I,  pp.  275-77. 

4.  Id.  p.  221  citing  Muslim. 

5.  BukhSrly,  pp.  56:  18 1  (i). 

6.  Cf.  my  M  Corpus  des  Trails  et  lettres  diplomatiques  de  Vllam  d  I'dpoques  du  Prophet e  et  des  Khalifes 
Orthodoxes.  M 

7.  Katt&nly,  I,  p.  177;  Baladhurly,  etc, 

8.  Katt&nly,  1,  p.  129. 

9.  Id.  p.  125  ff. 

10.  Ibid. 
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considerably  and  the  Prophet  encouraged  it.  So,  he  has  said  that  whoever 
wants  to  learn  the  Quran  must  go  to  such  and  such  a  person,  and  whoever 
wants  to  learn  tajwid,  and  the  mathematics  of  dividing  a  heritage,  and 
law  must  have  recourse  to  such  and  such  persons.1 

There  are  several  traditions  forbidding  teachers  to  accept  any  remu¬ 
neration, 2  which  shows  that  it  was  a  custom  of  long  standing  to  reward 
the  teacher.  ‘Ubadah  ibn  as-Samit  relates  that  he  taught  the  Quran  and 
the  art  of  writing  in  Suffah,  and  one  of  the  pupils  presented  him  with 
a  bow.  The  Prophet,  however,  commanded  him  not  to  accept  the  same.3 

As  the  head  of  the  State,  the  Prophet  required  the  services  of  those 
who  knew  foreign  languages.  Zaid  ibn  Thabit,  the  chief  amanuensis  of 
the  Prophet,  is  reputed  to  have  learnt  Persian,  Greek  (  ?  vj  j  )  Ethiopian, 
and  Aramaic.4  And  at  the  express  instance  of  the  Prophet,  he  learnt 
the  Hebrew  script  in  some  weeks.5  It  was  he  who  wrote  letters  addressed 
to  Jews  and  it  was  he  who  read  out  to  the  Prophet  letters  received  from 
them. 

The  question  of  the  course  and  syllabus  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
upon  with  exactitude.  From  the  scanty  material  at  our  disposal  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  uniform  course  was  followed  everywhere.  The 
teacher  rather  than  the  course  was  the  main  factor.  Still  we  can  glean 
this  much  of  information  that  besides  the  all-embracing  Quran  and 
the  Sunnah,  the  Prophet  enjoined  instruction  in  shooting  (of  arrows),6 
swimming,7  mathematics  of  dividing  a  heritage  in  the  Quranic  propor¬ 
tions,8  the  rudiments  of  medicine,9  astronomy,10  genealogy  11  and  the 
practical  phonetics  necessary  in  reciting  the  Quran.12  Again,  the  teacher 
was  to  be  treated  with  respect.13 

The  Arabs  of  Mecca  laid  great  stress  on  purity  of  language  and  on 
desert  life  free  from  the  vices  of  the  cosmopolitan  Mecca.  So,  they  used 
to  send  their  new-born  babies  to  various  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  for  several  years.  The  Prophet  himself  had  undergone  this 
useful  training  and  remembered  it  in  his  later  life.  It  is  said  that  the 

1 .  Ibn  Sa‘d  and  others,  in  loco. 

2.  Suyufciy,  s.  v.  citing  TabarSnly  ;  Bukh&rly,  37  :  p.  16  ;  Abu-D&wud,  22  :  36. 

3.  AbG-Dawud,  II,  p.  129  also  cited  by  Shibli,^'  ,  II,  p.  88. 

4.  Kattanly,  I,  p.  202  citing  Ibn  ‘Abd-Rabbihi,  A  and  others. 

5.  Id.,  I,  p.  203  citing  Bukharly  and  others. 

6.  SuyQtty,  op.  cit.,  s.  v-  \j ^  citing  y  \ 

7.  Id.,  s.  v.  citing  y)  ( f**  f} 

8.  Id.,  s.  v.  citing  ( (J**  jta  ,  and  others  ;  Ibn-*Abdul-Barr,  p.  80;  Abu-DawQd 

18  :  I  ;  Ibn  Majah  p.  23  :  1. 

9.  SuyGtfy,  s.  v.  citing  Malik. 

10.  Id.,  s.  v.  I j+b*  citing  Ibn  Sanly. 

11.  Id.,  s.  v.  \jAt  citing  Malik,  Tirmidhly,  Tabarly,  Baihaqly. 

*12.  Id.,  s.  v.  O*  citing  Dailamly. 

13.  Id.,  s.  v*  l jJUT  citing  TabarSnly. 
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practice  has  not  been  discontinued  to  this  day  among  the  aristocracy 
of  Mecca.  Again,  as  commerce  was  the  main  profession  of  the  Meccans, 
young  men  were  apprenticed  to  leaders  of  caravans. 

Some  distinction  was  made  even  in  those  early  days  between  the 
education  of  children  and  that  of  adults.  Shooting  and  swimming  were 
expressly  enjoined,  upon  children  ( sibyan ).  Again,  the  Prophet  said  that 
boys  of  seven  should  be  taught  how  to  take  part  in  religious  service,  and 
should  be  beaten  at  ten  if  they  disregarded  it.1 

Girls  were  treated  ..separately.  The  Prophet  set  apart  a  special  day 
when  he  lectured  to  women  exclusively  and  replied  to  their  questions.2 
Spinning  was  regarded  by  him  as  their  special  occupation.3  A  tradition 
records  that  he  asked  a  lady  to  teach  the  art  of  writing  to  one  of  his  wives.4 
His  wife  ‘A’ishah  was  so  gifted  in  Fiqh  and  Muslim  sciences  besides 
letters,  poetry  and  medicine5  that  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  she  mastered  half  of  the  human  sciences.  The  Quran  had  also 
specially  enjoined  upon  the  wives  of  the  Prophet  to  teach  others.6  An 
interesting  tradition  says  : — 

“  Whoso  possesses  a  slave-girl  and  teaches  her  and  teaches  her  well 
and  trains  her  and  trains  her  well,  and  then  liberates  her  to 
marry  her  as  a  regular  wife,  he  shall  have  double  merit.”7 

Gradually  the  Muslim  State,  which  at  first  consisted  only  of  part  of 
the  city  of  Madinah,  extended  far  and  wide  in  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
and  not  only  nomadic  tribes  but  also  settled  Arabs  of  towns  and  cities 
embraced  Islam  in  large  numbers.  The  conversion  to  the  new  faith 
necessitated  a  very  extensive  educational  service  embracing  the  million 
square  miles  under  the  Muslim  sway  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  Teachers 
were  sent  from  Madinah  to  important  centres  and  the  provincial  governors 
were  made  responsible  for  the  organisation  and  control  of  local  schools. 
The  long  document8  exhaustively  enumerating  the  duties  of  ‘Amr  ibn 
Hazm  as  governor  of  Yaman  has  fortunately  been  preserved  by  historians 
in  toto.  It  contains  express  instructions  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
of  Muslim  sciences,  the  Quran,  Hadith  and  Fiqh.  There  is  an  interesting 
sentence  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  secular  education.  It  runs  :  “  And  persuade9  people  to  take  to  reli- 

i.  Suyutty,  op.  cit.,  s.  v.  I  I citing  Ibn  Hanbal,  Tirmidhly,  Baghawiy. 

а.  Bukh&riy, 

3.  Suyutly,  s.  v.  (  J JaMlfCg  iJ  J*:  p"  )  citing  Abfl-Nu'aim,  Ibn  Minda. 

4.  Katt&nly,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  49-55  citing  Abu-D5wfld,  &  Q5di  ‘IySd. 

5.  Shibli,  II,  p.  407  ;  etc. 

б.  Quran,  33  :  34. 

7.  Ibn-‘AbduI-Barr,  ^  I  p.  46.  , 

8.  Ibn  Hisham,  p.  -961-62  ;  Tabariy,  Annales,  p.  1727-29  ;  KattSniy,  I,  248-9  ;  Suyutly,  £-  I I 
fjf-  if  3  J*  J*~*  Ibn  IshSq,  (MS.  of  Paris),  fol.  215  a,  b. 

9.  SuyOffy.  *•  v.  1  j*-e'  (  I  3  V  j  I  j  j~>.  3  —  t-itJ  I  1 >*  ^  V  3 

citing  Ibn  Sa'd,  Baihaqly,  Ibn  Hanbal. 
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gious  lore.”  Daily  ablutions,  weekly  baths,  congregational  services, 
yearly  fasting  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Ka'bah  were  also  to  be  taught  by  the 
governor-teacher. 

To  enhance  the  standard  of  provincial  education,  the  Prophet  appoint¬ 
ed  at  least  in  Yaman  an  inspector- general  of  education,  who  was  a  touring 
officer  in  the  various  districts  and  provinces  and  looked  after  the  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions. 

Finally  we  may  refer  to  the  theoretical  aspect  of  education  as  empha¬ 
sised  in  the  Quran  and  the  tradition. 

The  Quran  is  full,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  of  most  unequi¬ 
vocal  and  vehement  denunciation  of  unimaginative  imitation,2  enjoining 
original  thinking  and  personal  investigations.  No  other  religious  Book 
in  the  world  has  laid  such  stress  on  the  study  of  nature,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  tide,  the  approaching  night,  the  glittering  stars,  the  dawning  day, 
plants  and  animal  life, — presenting  them  all  in  testimony  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  power  of  the  Creator.  According  to  the  Quran,  knowledge 
is  unending  and  the  whole  universe  is  made  subservient  to  man,  the 
Agent  of  God  in  this  world.  Again  one  must  abide  by  the  truth  and  not 
be  prejudiced  by  narrow  notions  of  hereditary  customs  and  beliefs. 

In  the  hadlth  also  learning  has  been  praised  lavishly  and  learned 
people  have  been  declared  to  be  the  best  of  men4  and  even  the  inheritors 
and  successors  of  prophets.6  Lastly,  I  shall  refer  to  an  oft-quoted  tradi¬ 
tion.6  Though  not  universally  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  in  its  present 
form  of  wording,  yet  its  sense  is  quite  in  consonance  with  the  general 
teaching  of  the  Quran  and  the  tradition.  I  mean  the  command  :  “  Seek 
knowledge  even  if  it  be  in  China  since  the  seeking  of  knowledge  is  obliga¬ 
tory  upon  every  Muslim  man  and  woman.” 


- -i  S 
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1.  Regarding  governors  of  Mecca,  etc.,  cf.  Kattanly,  I  43  ff 

2.  Ibn-’Abdul-Barr,  jo  referring  to  Oj*  \\  j\  pfA* j j  p*  j  \ 

3.  Cf.  Abu-DSwttd,  pp.  24 :  i,  3  ;  Tirmidhiy,  pp.  39  :  2,  19  17  ;  31  ,*  etc. 

4.  ***  u*  (BukhSrly,  3  :  10,  13  ;  96:  10 — 17 —  J 

§  23 — Ibn-'Abdul-Barr,  p.  16-17)  A j#LUl  §  25,  31)* 

5.  J  J  (BukhSrly,  3  :  10;  Tirmidhiy,  39  :  9  ;  Ibn-'Abdul-Barr,  p.  21. 

6.  j  ^  ji  j\i  j  \ (Ibn  'Abdul-Barr,  Baihaqly# 

Ibn  'Adly,  J-*$l  ) 

7.  Ibn  'Abdul-Barr,  ^  1  p.  84  '*  O  God,  I  ask  thee  for  useful  learning,  a  righteous  livelihood  and  action 
accepted  [by  Thee  ].” — Such  was  generally  the  prayer  of  the  Prophet. 
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Introductory 

MOHD.  HUSAIN,  Tahsm,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  important 
Urdu  books,  entitled  the  “Nau  Tarz-i-Murassa‘  ”  lived  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  belonged  to  a  middle- 
class  family.  As  an  author  he  represented  the  artificial  tendencies  of  a 
decaying  literary  taste  and  culture.  His  work,  however,  constitutes  for 
many  reasons  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Urdu  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Various  dates,  1798,  1780,  etc.,  have  been  assigned  to  it,  but  as 
clearly  shown  elsewhere  the  book  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it  was 
completed  in  1768.  Its  text  embodies  in  Urdu  the  well-known  stories  of 
the  four  darveshes  which  were  first  written  in  Persian  and  given  the  name, 
Chahar  Darvesh.  During  the  course  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  the  book 
was  rehandled  and  partly  rewritten  by  other  men  of  letters.  Certain 
portions  were  omitted  and  new  matter  was  introduced.  By  means  of 
exhaustive  comparison  of  eight  manuscripts  of  the  Nau  Tarz-i-Murassa‘ 
preserved  both  in  British  and  Continental  libraries  the  genuine  or  original 
text  now  seems  to  have  been  fixed  and  a  complete  and  correct  copy  made 
by  the  writer  of  this  article.  In  the  year  1846  the  book  was  published  in 
Bombay  under  the  supervision  of  an  English  officer,  but  although  this 
edition  was  apparently  made  from  some  good  manuscript  it  does  not 
contain  one  very  engaging  story,  embracing  full  60  pages,  which  after 
strenuous  search  have  now  been  discovered  and  obtained  from  a  Berlin 
manuscript  of  the  Murassa*. 

The  real  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  Urdu 

firose  of  the  School  of  Lucknow  and  sums  up  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
iterary  mind  of  that  centre.  It  is  in  fact  a  creative  force  which  gave  lead 
to  the  subsequent  peculiar  masterpieces  produced  by  eminent  writers  of 
Lucknow  for  more  than  a  century. 

Life  of  the  Author 

The  name  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  xNau  Tarz-i-Murassa'  is 
Mir  Muhammad  Husain  'Ata  Khan,  who  was  poetically  sumamed  Tahsm. 
For  the  last  century  and  a  quarter,  i.e.,  since  the  epoch-making  literary 
activities  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,  his  name,  together  with  that  of  his  book,  has 

1 1  am  publishing  separately  the  Nau  Tarz-i-Muras$a‘  with  a  comparative  study  of  its  various  texts, 
and  allied  problems. 
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been  widely  known,  but  till  quite  recently  no  account  of  his  life  was  avail¬ 
able.  One  possible  reason  may  be  that  although  the  masters  of  the  Urdu 
language  in  India  cultivated  and  produced  much  poetry  and  wrote  ex¬ 
tensive  tazkiras  of  poets  with  some  sort  of  literary  criticism,  their  apathy 
towards  Urdu  prose  and  its  writers  was  conspicuous  till  the  advent  of 
the  new  era  whose  apostle  was  Sir  Sayyad,  and  it  was  only  Muhammad 
Ijhisain,  Azad,  who  in  his  monumental  work,  the  Ab-i-Hayat,  published 
in  1883,  first  mentioned  the  name  of  Tahsln  amongst  the  few  early  writers 
of  prose  and  gave_i798  as  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  his  work,  the 
Murassa*.  But  as  Azad  himself  knew  practically  nothing  about  the  author 
or  the  book,  his  account  is  hopelessly  meagre,  embracing  only  a  couple  of 
lines.  However,  for  years  other  Indian  biographers  of  Tahsln  who  followed 
Azad  could  not  from  any  new  source  add  anything  to  the  particulars  given 
by  him.  Of  the  many  Muhammad  Yahya,  Tanha,  merits  reference.  He 
wrote,  forty  years  after  the  publication  of  Ab-i-Hayat,  the  first  biography 
of  purely  prose  writers,  called  the  Siyarul  Musannifin,  in  which  in  his 
notice  of  Tahsln  he  simply  rewrites  in  his  own  phraseology  Azad's  few 
lines,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  records  his  confession  as  to  the  non¬ 
existence  of  material  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  authorities  examined  by  me,  the  author  of  Gul-i-R'ana  has, 
like  Tanha,  chiefly  drawn  from  Azad  and  his  notice  is  extremely  scant. 
Panjab  me  Urdu  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  contain  passing  refer¬ 
ences  to  Tahsln  but  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  Saksaina  and  Sayyad 
Muhammad  give  accounts  of  our  author  but  they  are  almost  entirely 
derived  from  Blumhardt’s  note  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
and  not  from  that  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  India  Office,  which  is  much  better. 
Hence  we  dismiss  all  these  writers  from  consideration.  Shefta,  Batin  and 
Nassakh,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  discuss  Tahsln’s  grandson  Sayyad 
Qasim  ‘All  Khan,  Qasim. 

Of  the  rest  all  more  or  less  deal  with  the  facts  of  Tahsin’s  life.  Khub 
Cand,  Zaka,  writing  probably  in  1788,1  seems  to  be  the  first  biographer  of 
Tahsln,  whom  he  notices  on  p.  944  of  his  tazkira,  and  calls  him  “  a  poet 
of  the  older  group,  a  prolific  writer,  a  man  of  dignity  and  modesty,"  and 
he  quotes  some  of  his  verses,  but  he  does  not  mention  his  book,  the 
Murassa',  and  he  gives  a  wrong  name  to  his  father,  who  according  to 
him,  was  Murad  Khan,  Shauq. 

In  1801 2  Sarvar  speaks  of  two  Tahslns  without  parentage,  one  on 


(1)  Sprenger  (Catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindu'sta’ny  MSS.  of  the  Libraries  of  the  King 
of  Oudh,  p.  185)  gives  1793,  1798  and  1831  as  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  his  memoirs.  Ethe  (Cat. 
of  the  Persian  MSS.,  India  Office)  accepts  these  dates.  But  Zak S  on  p.  2  of  the  MS,  mentions  1788  in 
a  chronogram. 

(2)  Eth6  calls  his  work  Tazkira  e  Sarvar  and  places  it  in  1807,  basing  his  view  on  a  colophon  on  fol. 
378  a,  while  Sprenger  (Oudh  Cat.  p.  185)  styles  it  ‘Umda  e  Muntakhaba,  chronogrammatic  for  1801 
(fol.  376  b)  and  assigns  this  year  which  is  supported  by  another  chronogram,  Safina  e  A'zam  (fol.  376  b), 
yielding  1801,  and  also  by  a  statement  on  fol.  333  b  in  Mir  Qudratuil&h,  Qasim's  tazkira,  Majmu'a  e  Naghz 
written  in  1806.  Sprcnger's  view  seems  to  be  more  tenable. 
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fol.  122  b  whom  he  names  MunshI  Husain  ‘Ata  Khan  and  describes  as 
resident  of  Etawah  and  one  of  the  gentry  of  the  district,  who  lived  his 
life  in  peace  and  comfort  and  had  a  “  fondness  for  Rekhta  poetry  fixed  in 
his  heart,  ’  ’  and  the  other  on  fol .  1 23  a,  who  is  mentioned  as  Mir  Muhammad 
IJusain  Khan,  Murassa'  Raqam,  resident  of  Lucknow,  a  servant  in  the 
department  of  Calligraphy  in  the  Government  of  Vazirul  Mumalik  and 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  prose  composition.  In  both  the  noticed  verses 
are  cited  as  specimens  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  Murassa1. 

The  two  Tahsins,  however,  are  identical.  Sarvar  has  split  up  his  full 
name  into  two  names  (with  the  repetition  of  the  word  Husain  in  each 
case)  and  made  two  persons  out  of  one.  Likewise  his  account  has  errone¬ 
ously  been  divided  into  two  portions.  In  one  case  the  native  place  is  stated 
to  be  Etawah  and  in  the  other  Lucknow.  But  we  know  that  Tahsin  was  a 
native  of  Etawah  and  also  lived  in  Lucknow.  His  verses  meet  with  the 
same  fate.  The  two  given  under  the  first  Tahsin  are  to  be  found  on  p.  99 
of  the  printed  edition  of  the  Murassa',  with  the  wrong  heading  of  quatrain, 
as  they  are  independent  in  meaning,  and  the  one  ascribed  to  the  alleged 
second  Tahsin  forms  the  last  two  half-verses  of  the  opening  stanza  of  the 
Mukhammas  on  p.  66. 

Amongst  Western  scholars,  that  immortal  patron  of  the  Urdu  language 
Dr.  Gilchrist  was  the  first  to  mention  the  name  of  Tahsin  and  his  work, 
which  he  did  in  the  preface  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Mir  Amman's 
Bag-o-Bahar.  But  consistent  with  his  aim  there  his  allusion  constitutes 
merely  a  criticism  of  Tahsln’s  style  in  the  Murassa*  and  gives  no  biogra¬ 
phical  information. 

Muhlyuddln  gives  Tahsln’s  full  name  together  with  that  of  his  father 
Muhammad  Baqir  Khan,  Shauq,  and  says*  “  he  lived  in  the  Court  of 
Abu  Mancur  ‘Ally  Khan  Cafdar  Jang.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Zawabit-i- 
AngrezI  and  of  the  Twarikh-i-QasimI  in  Persian,  and  of  the  Nau  Tarz-i- 
Murrassa'  which  is  an  Urdu  version  of  the  Four  Darwyshes.”  The  most 
salient  facts  brought  out  here  by  him  as  well  as  the  dates  of  some  of  his 
own  works,  like  the  Persian  tazkira,  Majmu‘a-e-‘Ishq  or  Bag-i-Gulshan-i- 
Husn  and  Chahar  Daftar-i -Shauq,  written  in  1774  and  1786  respectively, 
point  to  the  inference  that  he  was  Tahsln’s  contemporary  and  hence  his 
notice  of  him  has  the  advantage  of  being  original.  Besides,  he  is  the  first 
Indian  writer  who  mentions  the  Murassa'. 

A  passing  allusion  proving  that  he  was  a  loyal  and  trustworthy  servant 
of  the  British  Government  is  made  to  Tahsin  in  a  History  of  the  Kings 
of  Oudh,  called  the  ‘Imaduss'adat,  composed  in  Persian  by  Gulam  ‘All 
Khan  in  1808.  Tahsin  was  then  probably  in  the  employ  of  one  Captain 
Harper,  referred  to  on  p.  115  of  the  above  history  as  Resident  at  the  Court 


(1)  Sprenger,  in  presenting  a  brief  biography  of  Rekhta  poets  (Oudh  Cat.  pp.  195-306)  as  based  on 
abridged  accounts  of  them  recorded  in  various  ta?kiras  he  examined  in  the  royal  libraries  of  Lucknow, 
includes  in  the  material  he  availed  himself  of  Muhiyuddln's  ta?kira  (Oudh  Cat.  pp.  187-88)  which  was 
written  in  1807. 
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of  Lucknow,  and  the  incident  in  which  he  figures  as  participant  is  the 
interception  by  the  Captain  of  a  reply  from  Shuja  ud-daula  to  Shekh 
IJaidar  Nay ak,  (1702-1782),  expressing  friendship  with  the  British.  The 
Captain  handed  it  over  to  Tahsln  in  confidence,  asking  him  to  make  its 
purport  clear,  which  he  did.  The  date  of  this  episode  is  not  given  in  the 
text  but  it  can  positively  be  inferred  from  other  statements  preceding  and 
following  it,  both  of  which  are  dated  A.  H.  1185,  A.  D.  1770-71. 

The  reference  in  the  MS.  “  Tazkira  of  the  Hindustani  poets,”  of  1808 
or  1 81 5 , 1  is  very  sparing  of  details  and  consists  of  Tahsln’s  correct  name, 
the  title  of  the  Murassa',  which  is  also  called  Qissa  e  Chahar  Darvesh, 
and  all  the  seven  stanzas  of  his  Mukhammas,  occurring  on  pp.  66-67  of 
the  printed  edition. 

The  voluminous  anonymous  “  Tazkira  e  Shu'ara  i  Urdu  ”2  contains 
a  much  fuller  account  of  Tahsln  than  any  of  the  preceding  biographical 
works.  Here  he  is  described  as  belonging  to  the  Ruzvi  Sadat,  a  native  of 
Etawah  and  a  poet  whose  ‘‘  verses  are  worthy  of  praise  and  whose  talk  is 
united  to  the  neck  of  eloquence,”  a  pupil  of  the  great  calligraphist,  ‘Ejaz 
Raqam  Khan,  himself  a  master  of  calligraphy,  addressed  as  Murassa* 
Raqam,  a  man  of  eminent  position  in  prose  and  poetry  who  wrote  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Zavabit  i  Angrezi  and  Tarikh  i  Qasim!  in  Persian,  the  Nau  Tarz  i 
Murassa',  whose  purity  of  idiom  and  entertaining  phraseology  were  ad¬ 
mired  by  lovers  of  literature.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  a  writer  of  much 
Persian  poetry  and  his  grandfather  Navazish  ‘All  Khan  as  Tehslldar  of 
Sikandrabad  under  the  English  Government,  who  also  wrote  good  Nasta'- 
liq  and  Shikasta  scripts.  Tahsin’s  verses,  both  Persian  and  Urdu,  are 
quoted,  of  which  the  latter  are  to  be  found  on  p.  63  of  the  printed  Murassa'. 

Mustafa  Khan,  Shefta,  writing  his  great  tazkira  between  1832  and  1834, 
does  not  devote  any  article  to  Tahsln  but  refers  to  him  in  the  account  of 
his  grandson,  Qasim  ‘All  Khan,  Qasim,  whom  he  states  to  be  a  master 
of  the  art  of  Music,  residing  in  Lucknow  and  to  have  held  the  post  of 
Tehslldar.  Specimens  of  his  poetical  production  are  also  reproduced. 

Garcin  de  Tassy  says  that  the  reading  of  Sauda’s  couplets  filled  Tahsln 
with  a  desire  to  interest  himself  in  Hindustani  poetry.  He  lived  at  Calcutta, 
Patna  and  Faizabad  in  turn,  got  access  to  the  Court  of  Shuja'uddaula 
and  his  son  Asafuddaula,  wrote  the  Murassa'  by  the  command  of  the 
former  and  the  book  was  liked  by  the  latter  ;  then  he  reiterates  Gilchrist’s 
critical  note.  He  also  knew  the  names  of  Tahsin’s  works,  Zavabit  i  Angrezi 


(1)  Blumhardt  allots  no  definite  date  to  it.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  was  compiled  or  at  least  copied 
near  1808  or  1815  by  one  ‘A^a’  ullah  of  Gangoh  as  it  bears  the  impression  of  his  seal,  dated  A.H.  1223, 
A.D.  1808,  and  is  bound  together  with  another  MS.,  the  Dlv3n  of  Dard,  U.  35  a,  which,  as  he  himself 
observes  in  the  colophon,  he  copied  in  1815*  The  scribbled  handwriting  of  the  Divan  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  ta?kira  on  p.  19. 

(2)  It  was  apparently  begun  immediately  after  the  death  of  Sh§h  ‘Alam  in  1806  whose  memory  is  fresh 
in  the  author's  mind,  and  not  completed  before  1826  (see  fol.  124  b).  The  writer  seems  to  be  a  Hindu 
as  numerous  Hindu  poets  of  whom  he  speaks  were  his  very  intimate  friends.  The  tazkira  is  full  of  useful 
and  trustworthy  information. 
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and  Tarikh  i  QasimI,  mentions  seven  manuscripts  of  the  Murassa',  two 
of  which  were  among  the  MSS.  of  Fort  William  College,  one  in  his  own 
possession,  one  in  that  of  Sprenger  (the  Berlin  MS.)  and  another  belonged 
to  the  Ni?am’s  Vazlr.  The  remaining  two  are  the  B.M.,  M.S.,  No.  Add. 
8921  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  MS.,  No.  12.  In  the  beginning  he 
misunderstands  certain  words,  for  instance,  he  takes  mukhatab  (—ad¬ 
dressed)  to  mean  "orator”  and  murassa'  raqam  (=a  sobriquet)  for 
Tahsin’s  takhallus,  etc. 

Karlmuddin,  whose  tazkira,  A  History  of  Urdu  Poets  or  Tabaqati 
Shu'ara  is,  as  is  well  known,  chiefly  based  on  Garcin  de  Tassy,  follows 
the  original  and  states  that  he  had  "  perused  the  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa' 
himself  a  number  of  times.” 

Mir  Qutbuddln,  Batin  was  personally  known  to  Tahsin’s  grandson, 
Qasim,  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  grandfather.  According  to  him,  Qasim 
enjoyed  high  official  position  in  the  British  Government,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  the  poet  Nasikh.  ‘Abdul  Ghafur  Khan  Nassakh,  from  whom  alone  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  name  of  Tahsin’s  son,  which  is  given  as 
Sayyad  Haidar  ‘All  Khan,  poetically  sumamed  Haidar,  corroborates 
Shefta’s  account  of  Qasim  in  toto.  All  the  three  authorities  cite  his  verses. 

So  far  the  evidence  is  external  and  though  it  does  not  comprise  adeq¬ 
uate  facts  of  Tahsin’s  early  days  and  education,  his  environment  and  his 
various  activities  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  even  the  date  of  his  birth  and 
death  having  been  left  out,  yet,  briefly,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was 
a  man  of  high  birth  and  of  great  respectability.  His  family  was  disting¬ 
uished  for  the  cultivation  of  art  and  poetry  and  for  general  intellectual 
attainments.  He,  as  well  as  his  grandfather  Navazish  ‘Ali  Khan,  his 
grandson  and  probably  his  son  Haidar  all  in  turn  served  under  English 
officers,  and,  as  is  quite  evident  from  the  anecdote  recounted  in  the  ‘Ima- 
duss'adat,  his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  early  British  administrators  was 
unquestionable.  He  also  enjoyed,  probably  through  the  influence  and 
recommendation  of  Captain  Harper,  the  patronage  of  Shujauddaula  and 
his  son  and  successor,  Asafuddaula. 

As  a  poet  he  is  described  as  writing  both  in  Persian  and  Urdu  and  he 
not  only  transcended  the  rank  of  a  versifier  but  he  is  acknowledged  as  a 
poet  of  distinction  and  originality  at  a  time  when  poetical  standards  were 
very  high.  He  composed  elegies  also  ;  he  was  gifted  with  great  oratorical 
powers  and  was  "  Bisyar  go  wa  pur  go  ”  enormously  productive,  though 
the  outcome  of  his  poetical  talent  is  now  in  a  large  measure  lost  to  us. 
He  was  not  less  notable  as  a  calligraphist  than  as  a  poet.  He  is  reckoned 
also  as  an  accomplished  writer  of  prose.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  fore¬ 
going  notices,  he  found  favour  with  the  biographers,  who  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  contemporaries  are  apt  to  be  swayed  by  personal  political  and 
religious  prejudices  and  predilections. 

internal  We  now  turn  from  these  fragments  of  biography  to  the  consideration 
Evidence.  0f  internal  evidence.  Fortunately  for  us  Tahsln  has  left  a  preface  prefixed 
to  the  Murassa',  which  affords  the  most  authoritative  source  of  certain 
9* 
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particulars,  specially  concerning  the  causes  which  prompted  him  to  under¬ 
take,  postpone  for  some  time,  and  then  complete  the  writing  of  this  book. 
The  preface  is  written  in  a  highly  ornate  style  generally  cultivated  and 
admired  by  the  School  of  Lucknow,  with  lengthy  sentences,  and  opens 
with  few  but  beautiful  verses,  immediately  after  which  Tahsin  speaks  in 
spirited  terms  of  his  father,  whom  he  represents  as  well  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Hindustan,  in  the  circle  of  the  accomplished  and 
the  learned,  for  his  religious  and  secular  achievements.  He  then  refers  in 
passing  to  his  teacher  E'jaz  Raqam  Khan  who,  besides  being  a  poet  and 
a  writer  of  note,  was  a  very  good  calligraphist.  From  him  he  received  his 
education  and  training,  and  he  says  that  after  the  death  of  his  father  he 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  production  of  interesting  and 
sweet  stories.  He  tells  us  that  once  he  had  to  travel  in  a  boat  to  Calcutta 
in  the  company  of  General  Smith,  commander  of  the  English  forces.  But 
the  journey  being  long  and  wearisome,  a  companion  of  his  used  to  amuse 
him  by  telling  curious  and  entertaining  tales.  One  day  he  related  the  story 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  book  ;  then  he  (Tahsin)  thought  that 
though  he  had  already  composed  Insha  e  Tahsin,  Zavabit  i  AngrezI  and 
Tarikh  i  Farsi  in  Persian,  yet  he  should  write  that  story  in  flowery  Hindi, 
for  no  one  among  the  old  masters  had  ever  attempted  this  Ijad-i-taza, 
the  new  invention.  Accordingly  he  reduced  to  writing  a  few  chapters  of 
the  commencement  of  the  tale.  Afterwards,  as  General  Smith  at  the  time 
of  his  departure  to  England  invested  him  with  responsible  duties  and 
powers  of  attorney  at  Patna,  he  was  unable,  in  the  midst  of  anxieties  about 
his  new  work,  to  continue  his  literary  pursuits,  always,  however,  keeping 
in  view  the  completion  of  what  he  had  begun  in  order  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  He  therefore  put  off  the  compilation  of  the  tale  for  some  time. 
He  now  saw  better  days  through  the  patronage  of  English  officers,  but 
certain  people  in  power  in  the  Province  threw  him  out  of  office  and  he  was 
rendered  helpless.  Then  he  recollected  some  consoling  “  verses  of  Sauda 
who  carries  the  palm  of  poetry  in  these  days,”  and  received  a  sort  of  rev¬ 
elation  that  as  he  had  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  lived  happily  and 
comfortably,  he  should  not  mind  passing  a  few  days  in  adversity  ;  but  as 
destiny  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  counsel,  he  should  seek  light  from 
the  merit-recognising  sun,  that  is,  Nawab  Shuja'uddaula  Abul  Mansur 
Khan  Safdar  Jang.  In  pursuance  of  this  inspiration  he  came  to  the  city 
of  Faizabad  and  soon  after  was  favoured  with  an  audience  of  the  King 
and  taken  on  to  his  special  staff. 

One  day  he  read  a  few  sentences  of  the  story  above  mentioned  to  the 
King  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  completed. 
Consequently  he  “  clothed  it  with  the  garb  of  language  ”  and  was  about 
to  present  it  to  the  King  when  the  latter  suddenly  died. 

He  then  “  remained  quiet  and  contented  with  his  fate.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  deceased  King's  eldest  son  Nawab  Asafuddaula  Yahya  Khan 
Hizhbr  Jang  kindly  sprinkled  on  his  disappointed  soul  the  water  of  life. 
It  then  occurred  to  him  that  the  tale  which  had  been  decorated  with  the 
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name  of  Insha  e  Nau  Xarz  i  Murassa'  could  not  acquire  fame  unless  it 
was  prefaced  with  praises  of  the  King  approved  by  him.  So  “  I  write  a 
panegyric  constituting  the  glories  of  the  ‘Janab  i  ‘AH’  and  present  it  to 
him.  Thank  God  that  myhopes  are  fulfilled  and  with  a  gladdened  heart 
submit  this  Guldasta  e  Dastan  in  the  following  diction  and  style.” 

,  The  prefaces  of  the  eight  MSS.  of  the  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa*  preserved 
in  the  libraries  of  the  India  Office,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  and  the  Library  of  Berlin  furnish  corroboration  of  all  the 
important  details  given  above.  As  was  to  be  expected,  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  differ  in  certain  matters  not  only  from  the  printed  edition  but  from 
one  another  also  in  direct  consequence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  copies  of 
copies  written  at  various  times  and  sometimes  by  very  careless  or  incompet¬ 
ent  copyists.  But  the  differences  to  be  met  with  in  them  are,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  line  of  enquiry  at  the  present  moment,  such  that  we  can 
safely  ignore  them. 

Blumhardt  in  preparing  his  two  notes  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  British 
Museum  and  the  India  Office  on  Tahsin  has  utilised  in  the  main  these 
prefaces.  But  one  detail  given  in  both  of  them,  viz.,  that  it  was  after 
the  death  of  his  father  that  Tahsin  settled  at  Faizabad,  is  not  substantiated 
by  the  autobiographical  narrative,  in  the  beginning  of  which  Tahsin 
himself  puts  the  death  of  his  father  long  before  his  going  to  Calcutta,  and 
much  longer  before  his  return  to  Patna  and  proceeding  to  Faizabad. 
Another  observation  in  the  India  Office  Catalogue  also  needs  amendment. 
Blumhardt  specifies  Tahsln’s  journey  with  General  Smith  as  “  from 
Lucknow  to  Calcutta,”  whereas,  according  to  Tahsin,  it  was  a  ‘‘journey 
on  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta.”  More  probably  it  began  at  Allahabad  which, 
and  not  Lucknow,  is  situated  on  the  Ganges. 


TahsIn’ s  Works 

TAHSIN  himself  enumerates  in  his  published  autobiography  three 
other  works  which  he  wrote  in  Persian,  to  wit,  Tavarlkh  i  Farsi,  Zavabit 
i  AngrezI  and  Insha  e  Tahsin,  long  before  the  Murassa'  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  This  list  occurs  in  almost  all  the  MS.  prefaces  with  the  word 
“  Vaghairah,”  meaning  etc.,  which  points  to  the  inference  that  he  had  com¬ 
piled  other  books  also,  most  likely  of  minor  importance.  In  corroboration, 
in  I.O.MSXJ.  53  there  appears  to  be  at  least  one  book  more,  namely, 
Ruqqa'at  i  Nadirat  i  Roz  Marra  Navis!,  and  this,  though  it  falls  under 
the  category  of  epistolary  composition,  is  mentioned  separately  from 
Insha  e  Tahsin,  which  is  here  called,  Insha  Tarazl. 

All  these  books  are  buried  in  oblivion  for  the  present  and  we  know 
nothing  except  their  names.  My  learned  friend,  Altaf  Flusain,  Head¬ 
master  of  the  well-known  Islamia  High  School,  Etawah,  Tahsln’s  native 
place,  to  whom  some  time  ago  I  addressed  a  letter,  requesting  him  to 
institute  local  enquiries  regarding  Tahsin  and  his  works,  communicated 
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to  me  the  fact  that  there  survives  up  to  the  present  time  a  gentleman, 
named  Maulvl  Sayyad  liasan  of  the  family  of  Tahsin,  who  claims  to  be 
in  possession  of  three  manuscripts  written  by  Tahsin  himself.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  literary  institution  in  India  or  authorities  here  like  those  of  the 
British  Museum  will  see  their  way  to  taking  up  the  question  of  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  these  manuscripts,  and  that  the  immediate  future  will  throw 
abundant  light  on  them. 

A  few  words,  however,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection.  The 
The  book  Tavarikh  i  Farsi  mentioned  in  the  printed  edition  is  stated, 
particularly  in  MSS.  U.  52,  p.  1036  of  the  India  Office  and  316  of  Berlin 
to  be  Tavarikh  i  Qasiml.  Blumhardt  accepts  both  the  names,  the  former 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  India  Office  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  British 
Museum,  while  the  Tazkira  e  Shu'ara  e  Urdu  (p.  63  supra)  and  Garcin  de 
Tassy  both  give  the  name  of  Tavarikh  i  Qasiml.  Scantiness  of  information 
on  the  point  renders  it  impossible  to  declare  definitely  which  of  the  two 
is  the  correct  name.  I  may,  however,  venture  the  remark  that  the  title 
Tavarikh  i  Farsi  conveys  little  or  no  sense,  and  its  rival  Tavarikh  i  Qasiml 
has  decided  superiority  over  it,  and  that  the  book  may  be  some  sort  of 
history  connected  with  the  name  of  Nawab  Qasim  ‘All  Khan  who  was 
raised  to  the  Masnad  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa 
in  1760  and  deposed  in  1763  and  who  was  Tahsin 's  contemporary  and 
perhaps  patron  at  some  time  when  our  author  visited  Bengal. 

The  book  Zavabit  i  Angrezi,  as  its  title  implies,  seems  to  be  a  work  Ttl(>  7-3vS 
either  on  English  Grammar  or  on  the  principles  of  the  Company’s 1  Angrezi 
administration,  and  serves  to  show  that  Tahsin,  besides  being  an  eminent 
scholar  in  the  Persian  language  and  most  probably  in  Arabic  also,  as  in 
those  days  the  two  languages  were  cultivated  side  by  side,  must  have 
attained  some  proficiency  in  the  English  language.  So  far  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history  of  English  education  in  India  goes,  he  belonged  to  the 
first  batch  of  the  English-knowing  Indians,  and  not  very  unlikely  was  the 
first  Muhammadan  known  to  history  who  apparently  knew  English 
quite  well.  The  book,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  known  by  its 
name  only,  and  therefore  we  are  precluded  from  pronouncing  judgment 
on  its  merits. 


The  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa' 

The  name  of  this  book  as  given  in  the  printed  edition  of  1846,  on  its  name, 
page  ix,  is  not  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa'  but  Insha  e  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa'. 

The  four  MSS.  in  the  India  Office  all  furnish  the  same  title  with  the  word 
Insha  on  folios  7 a,  7 b,  7 a  and  8b  respectively.  But  in  the  prefaces  of  the 
two  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum  this  preliminary  word  is  omitted  and 
the  name  appears  only  as  the  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa'  which  is  also  to  be 
found  in  ‘Ishq’s  Tabaqat  i  Sukhan  written  in  1807,  as  well  as  in  a  manu- 
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script  anthology  of  1815  described  on  pages  8  and  9,  and  in  the  Tazkira 
e  Shu'ara  e  Urdu,  p.  10. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  set  of  authorities  is  opposed  to  the  other  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  accept  the  one  or  discard  the  other,  their  dates  also  being 
of  no  service  as  they  are  not  definite  in  all  cases.  But  when  we  think 
that  in  olden  times  the  names  of  Urdu  books,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian 
fashion,  besides  being  charged  with  a  predominant  Arabic  element  and 
tinged  with  a  poetical  sense,  used  to  be,  in  particular,  heavy  and  lengthy, 
the  word  ‘Insha’  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  present  name  of  Nau  Tarz  i 
Murassa'.  Moreover  '  Insha  ’  means  writing  and  writing  in  a  new  ornate 
style,  not  inventing.  The  story  of  the  Four  Darveshes,  which  already 
existed,  was  the  chief  thing  accomplished  by  Tahsin  in  the  production 
of  the  book.  It  was  therefore,  natural  for  him  to  employ  a  term  connoting 
the  precise  nature  of  his  share  of  the  labour.  Indeed,  the  residual  expres¬ 
sion  ‘  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa',’  the  new  gold-embroidered  style,  refers 
exclusively  to  the  language  of  the  book  and  demands  ‘  Insha,’  the  writing 
of,  to  complete  its  sense. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  was  the  first  Urdu  scholar  to  publish  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa' 
as  the  name  of  the  book.  This  he  did  in  his  preface  to  the  Bag  o  Bahar. 
In  1832-34  Mustafa  Khan  Shefta,  also  mentions  it  in  referring  to  its  author 
as  Sahib  i  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa'  in  his  Tazkira,  and  the  book  when  printed 
was  also  entitled  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa'.  This  name  is  now  so  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  that  it  defies  all  possibility  of  changing  it  into  any  other  form, 
even  that  proposed  by  the  author  himself. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  Garcin  de  Tassy,  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  his  article  on  Tahsin,  calls  the  work  Guldasta  e  Dastan  as  well,  which 
is  but  an  oversight.  This  expression  is  metaphorically  used  for  the  story 
by  Tahsin  at  the  end  of  his  preface  like  many  others,  viz.,  Dastan  i 
Baharistan  and  Guldasta  e  Bahari  on  p.  5  and  not  as  the  name  of  the 
book.  Approximately  a  hundred  years  afterwards  Muhammad  ‘  Eva? 
ZarrI,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  the  following  pages,  entitled  his  version 
of  the  tale  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa'  without  any  acknowledgment  of  or  re¬ 
ference  to  its  prototype. 

Glaring  blunders  have  been  committed  by  various  biographers  of 
Tahsin  as  regards  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Nau  Tarz  i  Murassa'. 
Df  the  numerous  authorities  we  have  examined,  Muhammad  Husain 
Azad,  is  the  writer  who  first  mentioned  its  date  as  1798,  basing  it  on 
the  belief,  derived  from  the  existence  of  the  qaslda  in  the  preface  of  the 
Murassa'  in  praise  of  Asafuddaula,  that  the  book  was  written  under  this 
king's  patronage  and  finished  near  the  time  of  his  death  in  A.H.  1213, 
A.D.  1 798.  This  date  was  accepted  unreservedly  by  Blumhardt  in  1898  in  his 
note  on  the  MS.  of  the  Murassa'  No.  Add.  8921,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Other  authors  of  note  like  those  of  Siyarul  Musannifln,  Gul  i  Ra'na 
and  A  History  of  Urdu  Literature,  etc.,  unhesitatingly  followed  Azad 
and  Blumhardt  in  this  respect.  But  about  24  years  later,  obviously  on  a 
more  careful  perusal  of  the  preface  of  the  Murassa',  Blumhardt  rightly 
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rejected  this  date  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  India  Office,  page  68,  where 
he  says : — 

“  According  to  Azad  (Ab  i  hayat  p.  24)  the  work  was  completed  in 
A.H.  1213  (A.D.  1798) ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  it  appears 
from  the  author’s  preface  to  have  been  almost  finished  when 
Shuja*  al  Daulah  died  (A.D.  1775),  and  was  completed  before  the 
death  of  Asaf  al  Daulah  (A.  D.  1797).  The  date  of  composition 
would  therefore  be  probably  about  1780.” 

This  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  Azad’s  statement.  But  still  Blum- 
hardt’s  inference  is  not  free  from  flaw.  In  fact,  the  actual  work,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  qastda  in  glorification  of  Asafuddaula  and  the  autobiogra¬ 
phical  preface,  as  set  forth  in  the  most  indisputable  terms  in  Tahsln’s 
preface  itself  on  page  10,  was  completed  some  time  before  Shuja'uddaula’s 
death  in  1775.  And,  as  will  be  seen,  (p.  65  supra)  he  began  the  tale  and 
wrote  a  portion  of  it  much  earlier,  postponing  it  for  some  time,  perhaps 
a  year  or  two,  during  his  stay  at  Patna  ;  and  since  the  death  of  Shuja- 
‘uddaula  had  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  he  composed  a 
qasfda  hymning  his  son  Asafuddaula’s  praises,  and  amalgamated  it  in 
the  preface  in  1775  when  the  latter  king  was  elevated  to  the  throne 
and  rewarded  the  author  as  he  avers  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  preface. 

We  must  now  pass  on,  in  pursuance  of  our  intention,  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  approximate,  if  not  the  exact,  year  in  which  Tahsln  first 
wrote  a  portion  of  the  Murassa'.  This  date,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
information  vouchsafed  to  us  by  him,  (p.  65  supra),  must  lie  somewhere 
between  the  time  of  General  Smith’s  journey  on  the  Ganges  and  that  of 
his  departure  from  Calcutta  to  England,  and  it  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  comparative  convenience  to  find  out  the  two  dates  had  there  been  a 
full  account  of  the  life  of  our  author’s  General  available.  Unfortunately 
no  book  has  ever  been  written  on  the  life  of  this  officer.  Spark,  Foster 
Laurie,  Kay  and  Beale  do  not  mention  any  Smiths  in  their  works,  called 
respectively,  East  Indian  Worthies,  Heroes  of  the  Indian  Empire,  Sketches 
of  the  Distinguished  Anglo  Indians,  Lives  of  Indian  Officers  and  Oriental 
Biographical  Dictionary.  Sidney  Lee  enumerates  in  his  voluminous 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Vol.  III.,  scores  of  them,  but  here  the 
majority  are  heroes  of  affairs  on  the  European  horizon,  and  the  rest  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  military  history  of  the  English  in  India. 
The  Dictionary  of  Indian  Biography  by  Buckland  mentions  on  p.  394 
one  General  Joseph  Smith  who  was  apparently  Tahsln's  contemporary 
and  lived  between  about  1733  and  1790  ;  “  Served  under  Clive  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  in  1752,  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  in  1753  ;  commanded  the 
Trichnopoly  garrison,  1757-58  ;  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Karikal  and 
the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  1760-61,  created  Colonel  1766,  in  command  of 
the  forces  which  defeated  Haidar  and  the  Nizam  at  Trinomalai,  Sept.  21, 
1768  ;  made  treaty  with  the  Nizam  1768  ;  Major-General ;  took  Tanjore, 
1773  ;  retired  ;  died  Sept.  1,  1790.” 
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According  to  this  sketch  he  seems  to  have  retired  after  1773  about  a 
year  or  two  before  Shuja'uddaula’s  death,  probably  when  Tahsin  went 
from  Calcutta  to  Patna.  This  is  to  a  very  great  extent  supported  by 
widely  scattered  and  isolated  pieces  of  information  to  be  found  in  the 
Indian  Record  Series,  Vestiges  of  old  Madras  by  Henry  Davison  Love, 
Volumes  II  and  III,  where  in  addition  to  numerous  minor  details  and 
anecdotes  of  his  early  career  from  1746  when  he  was  a  boy  and  an  ensign 
in  the  Madras  garrison  to  the  time  when  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General  during  the  years  .1767-1770,  he  is  stated  to  have  resigned  (Vol. 
III.  pp.  73  and  547)  first  in  1772  and  (Vol.  II.  p.  597)  after  being  superseded 
by  Col.  Wood,  to  have  been  reinstated  shortly  after  by  the  Madras 
Council  and  finally  to  have  resigned  a  second  time,  (Vol.  III.  pp.  73-74 
and  81)  retired  in  October  1775  and  sailed  for  England.  His  connection 
with  India  then  comes  completely  to  an  end  when  Stanhope,  writing  in 
February  1776,  remarks  in  his  Memoirs  “  the  memory  of  General  Smith 
will  ever  be  revered  in  India.” 

The  name  and  the  title  of  this  officer  and  some  of  the  later  dates  of 
his  career  lead  one  to  the  belief  that  Joseph  Smith  may  have  been  the 
Tahsln’s  Smith,  but  there  are  two  outstanding  grounds  which  negative 
the  idea.  Firstly,  he  appears  nowhere  to  be  associated  with  the  parallel 
events  occurring  in  Northern  India  and  hence  had  no  chance  or  need  to 
undertake  a  boat  journey  on  the  Ganges  ;  he  came,  lived  and  served  in 
the  South.  Secondly,  although  he  was  in  favour  with  the  rulers  of  the 
Valajah  dynasty  in  the  Northern  Sarcars  and  once,  (Vol.  II.,  p.  620)  on 
the  25th  of  May  1770,  received  1500  pagodas  as  reward  from  the  king 
there,  he  was  never  the  recipient  of  any  native  titles  like  Mubarizul  Mulk, 
Iftikharuddaula,  Saulat  Jang  Bahadur,  by  which  Tahsin  characterises  his 
Smith. 

There  is,  however,  another  contemporary  General  Smith  whose 
Christian  name  is  Richard  and  whose  life  sketch  is  also  ignored  in  all  the 
above  authorities,  excepting  the  last,  Prestiges  of  old  Madras,  Vols.  II, 
and  III.  Even  this  contains  very  minor  and  unimportant  details  of  his 
arrival  in  India  and  his  earliest  appointment  as  gate-keeper,  etc.,  but  he 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  Index  (p.  662)  of  the  India  Office  Records, 
styled  Home  Miscellaneous  Series,  as  Brigadier-General  Smith,  Madras 
and  Bengal  Army.  Further  investigations  into  other  commonly  unknown 
records  and  European  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  India  Office  disclose, 
however,  that  this  was  the  Smith  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  North 
of  India  and  was  invested  with  native  titles  also,  thus  supplying  the  two 
chief  links  missing  in  the  hypothesis  relative  to  Joseph  Smith. 

Accordingly  there  exists  in  Volume  37  of  European  Manuscripts, 
called  the  Orme  Collection,  on  p.  81,  a  letter,  No.  4,  dated,  Head  Quarters 
at  Allahabad,  4,  July,  1767,  from  Colonel  Smith  to  the  Governor  and 
Council,  Fort  William,  enclosing  letters  from  Shah  ‘Alam  to  the  Governor 
and  to  the  Council,  regarding  a  present  of  two  lakhs  of  rupees  which  the 
King  wishes  to  make  him ;  another  original  letter,  No.  17,  in  the  same 
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volume,  pp.  131-138,  dated,  Head  Quarters  near  Allahabad,  31,  August, 
1767,  from  Richard  Smith  to  R.  Browne,  asking  him  to  use  every  effort 
to  induce  the  Court  of  Directors  to  sanction  the  King’s  present  to  him, 
and  adding  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  “  the  King  after  two  years  at¬ 
tendance  and  soon  after  my  coming  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
was  desirous  of  bestowing  a  mark  of  his  royal  munificence  on  me  —the 
same  he  had  given  to  my  predecessor — two  lakhs  of  rupees  did  he  offer 
me."  And  yet  another  letter  on  pp.  195-206,  dated,  Head  Quarters  near 
Allahabad,  13,  September  1767,  from  Richard  Smith  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  concerning  the  Shahzada’s  present  of  2  lakhs,  in  which  he  says  : 
“  Notwithstanding  I  have  the  honour  to  command  an  army  consisting  of 
no  less  than  34  battalions  of  Infantry,  yet  all  my  emoluments  in  your 
service  do  not  exceed  seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum . . . .  ” 

There  are  other  letters  amongst  the  European  manuscripts,  cited 
above,  under  the  headings  Shuja'uddaula  and  Shah  ‘Alam,  as  well  as 
under  his  own  name,  written  by  himself  to  his  friends  or  signed  by  him, 
which  all  go  to  place  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  for 
years  and  years  his  field  of  activity  unlike  that  of  Joseph  Smith  was  the 
North  of  India,  particularly  the  area  lying  to  the  east  between  Delhi  and 
Calcutta,  and  in  these  records  there  can  also  be  traced  two  royal  letters 
which  embody  Shah  ‘Alam’s  orders  with  regard  to  the  present  of  2  lakhs 
of  rupees  alluded  to  in  R.  Smith’s  letters,  of  which  the  first  is  "  addressed 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  (Lord  Chatham  is  named)  in  Smith's 
own  handwriting,  eulogistic  of  him,"  and  in  which  he  has  been  at  two 
places  called  ‘  Col.  Smith  Bahadur,’  and  the  second  which  is  like  the  first 
undated,  “  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  William,  translated  from  the  original 
by  one  Mr.  Maddison,  the  Company’s  translator  of  Persian  letters, 
again  in  Smith’s  hand,  regarding  the  present."  It  would  not  be  going 
too  far  should  we  give  here  this  second  letter  as  it  contains  the  native 
titles,  of  course  in  English  translation,  conferred  on  General  Smith 
probably  by  the  Court  of  Delhi. 


"  From  The  King  Shah  ‘Alam 


To 


The  Governor  of  Fort  William 
“  After  the  Form 

“  It  is  now  two  years  during  which  the  Dignity  of  Nobility  and 
Honour,  the  Seat  of  Awe  and  Terror,  our  loyal  Servant,  Worthy 
of  Remuneration,  the  Aggrandizer  of  Fortune,  the  Mirror  of  the 
Empire  Col.  Smith  Bahawder,  Tremendous  in  War,  has,  from  the 
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integrity  of  his  most  labored  (?)  in  tendering  obedience  good  wishes 
and  services  in  the  resplendent  presence,  has  rendered  our  sacred 
and  propitious  Personage  well  pleased  and  satisfied  by  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  his  services,  his  attachment  and  fealty.  In  return  therefore 
for  all  these  good  services  and  out  of  our  regard  to  our  servants’ 
welfare  two  lakhs  of  rupees  have  been  granted  by  the  sublime  Sircar 
as  a  donation  to  that  gentleman.  You  therefore  the  Dignity  of 
Nobility  will  on  the  receipt  of  this  Royal  Shuckah  pay  the  afore¬ 
said  sum  agreable  to  the  Draught  to  the  Warrior  of  the  Empire 
Bahawder  and  agreable  to  that  Draught  it  shall  be  brought  to  the 
account  in  the  Sublime  Sircar.  Seeing  that  the  above-mentioned 
Bahawder  will  not  accept  this  without  the  order  of  your  Worthy 
of  all  Bounty  we  therefore  direct  that  you  the  Dignity  of  Nobility 
should  write  to  the  Colonel  upon  the  subject  of  accepting  the  afore¬ 
said  donation  so  that  he  may  receive  the  above-mentioned  sum 
agreable  to  the  Draught.  For  the  rest  know  that  our  sacred  and 
auspicious  Personage  have  you  from  our  heart  ever  in  remem¬ 
brance.” 

The  titles  occurring  in  this  document  are  (i)  Dignity  of  Nobility  and 
Honour,  (2)  the  Seat  of  Awe  and  Terror,  (3)  the  Aggrandizer  of  Fortune, 
(4)  the  Mirror  of  the  Empire,  (5)  Tremendous  in  War,  (6)  Warrior  of  the 
Empire,  Bahawder,  the  last  of  which  is  a  correct  rendering  of  Mubarizul 
Mulk,  and  the  last  but  one  may  be  taken  to  stand  for  Saulat  Jang  which 
literally  means  Terror  or  Fury  of  War.  Tahsin’s  third  title  Iftikhar- 
uddaula  equivalent  to  the  Pride  of  the  Empire  is  not  there  nor  are  the 
rest  of  the  titles  of  the  translation  to  be  found  in  Tahsin’s  preface.  This 
disagreement,  which  is  immaterial,  is  probably  due  to  the  difficulties  of 
translation  in  those  days  and  partly  to  inclusion  of  forms  of  address  in 
the  list  of  titles  on  the  part  of  the  translator. 

These  data  regarding  his  connection  with  Northern  India  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  native  titles  are,  in  my  view,  sufficient  to  show  that  this  Richard 
Smith  is  the  man  whom  Tahsln  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Calcutta. 
Now  it  is  time  to  recur  to  our  main  issue,  that  is,  the  determination  of 
the  time  of  the  journey  and  that  of  Smith’s  departure  from  India,  between 
which  Tahsln  wrote  a  portion  of  the  tales  of  the  Murassa'.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Tahsln  in  his  preface  describes  Smith  as  General  and 
seemingly  the  date  of  the  journey  should  be  subsequent  to  his  elevation 
to  that  rank  which  took  place  (according  to  a  very  significant  document 
I  discovered  in  the  heaps  of  India  Office  Records,  Home  Series,  Miscel¬ 
laneous,  24,  Contents  p.  XXII,  Text  p.  148)  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1768.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Before  that  date  he  was  placed  in  the 
position  of  a  Commander,  as  he  himself,  writing  on  the  31st  August 
and  13th  September,  1767,  respectively,  makes  clear  (pp.  70  &71  supra) : 
”  The  King,  after  2  years’  attendance  and  soon  after  my  coming  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  army,”  and  “  notwithstanding  I  nave  the  honour 
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to  command  an  army  consisting  of  no  less  than  34  battalions  of  Infantry,” 
or  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  interpretation  of  the  word  ‘  commander,' 
he  was  a  General  about  a  year  before  the  Commission  was  issued.  More¬ 
over,  even  granting  that  Smith  commanded  large  English  forces  when  he 
was  not  yet  created  a  General,  I  contend  that  because  Tahsin  wrote  his 
preface  some  years  after  the  grant  of  the  Commission,  he  could  not,  it  is 
quite  obvious,  then  have  called  him  other  than  a  General. 

Therefore,  the  date  of  the  Commission,  November  1768,  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  seeking  the  date  of  the  journey  before  it.  Curiously 
enough,  I  have  observed  amongst  Richard  Smith’s  letters,  bound  in 
Volume  38  of  the  European  Manuscripts,  quoted  above,  a  series  of  move¬ 
ments  of  his  a  year  earlier,  indicated  by  succeeding  dates  of  his  letters 
and  by  the  names  of  the  various  camping  places  which  are  situated  between 
Allahabad  and  Calcutta  : — 

One  letter  is  dated  near  Allahabad  1,  January  1768 

The  following  ,,  Myr  Absels  (a  xo,  February  1768 

garden  near  Patna) 

Another  ,,  near  Patna  17,  March,  1768 

Other  Letters  Missing. 

And  the  last  dated  Calcutta  19,  September,  1768 

In  none  of  the  letters,  however,  is  any  reference  to  journey  by  river 
or  land  made  for  reasons  unknown  to  us.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  at  this 
time  moving  from  place  to  place  is  unquestionable  and  I  strongly  feel 
inclined  to  think  that  these  movements  constitute  Smith’s  journey  lasting 
for  about  9  months  from  January  to  September  1768,  of  which,  as  he 
complains  in  the  preface,  Tahsin  was  tired  and  to  pass  the  time  he  listened 
to  interesting  stories  narrated  by  one  of  his  companions. 

In  regard  to  the  second  important  date  of  Richard  Smith’s  departure 
from  India,  there  exists,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  explore,  no  official 
published  information.  However,  in  the  same  European  MSS.  pp.  45-47, 
and  49-65,  there  are  two  very  serviceable  letters  from  which  we  can 
with  great  certainty  infer  the  date  desired. 

One  letter,  dated  St.  Helena,  17th  February,  1770,  is  from  R.  Smith 
to  his  friend  Robert  Orme  in  England,  asking  him  to  break  the  news  of 
his  arrival  to  his  wife  ;  the  other,  dated  Calcutta,  28,  August,  1770,  is 
from  Charles  Floyer  to  Richard  Smith,  describing  the  course  of  affairs  in 
Bengal  since  Smith’s  departure  and  the  quarrel  between  the  Council  and 
the  Select  Committee.  He  sends  him  a  copy  of  the  debates  ;  says  that  no 
news  has  been  received  of  the  Aurora  which  left  the  Cape  with  Commis¬ 
sioners  Forde,  Scrafton  and  Vansittart  nine  months  previously,  refers 
briefly  to  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  Shuja’uddaula,  the 
Marathas,  Haidar  ‘All,  etc. 
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In  view  of  the  importance  of  Smith’s  letter  we  quote  it  below  : — 


“  My  dear  Orme, 


“St.  Helena, 

17  th  February,  1770. 


“  Thus  far,  my  dear  friend,  am  I  advanced  in  my  passage  to  England 
in  good  health  and  good  spirits.  At  this  place  I  have  heard  of  the 
Commissioners  who  are  gone  abroad.  It  is  true  I  wrote  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  my  intentions  to  quit  their  service  whenever  the  situation 
of  their  affairs  would  permit  but  I  never  (?  expected)  to  see  a 
military  man  sent  abroad  with  superior  power,  however  disguised, 
until  they  know  of  my  resignation.  However  I  shall  suspend  all 
judgment  of  these  matters  until  we  meet  and  as  I  shall  sail  within 
seven  days  after  the  vessel  which  carries  this  letter  and  as  the 
Hampshire  is  remarkable  for  good  passages  it  is  most  improbable 
but  I  may  be  in  England  ere  this  shall  reach  you. 

“  I  have  thought  it  more  eligible  for  you  to  inform  Mrs.  Smith  than 
for  me  to  write  her  of  my  near  approach.  The  tidings  should  be 
broken  to  her  by  degrees  rather  than  for  her  to  feel  so  sudden  a 
participation  of  such  welcome  intelligence,  and  desire  Mr.  Brown 
to  convey  the  same  advices  to  my  friends  at  Reading.  At  Bengal 
we  enjoy  the  profoundest  external  tranquillity.  The  Commissioners 
will  not  have  much  to  do  beyond  the  Department  of  Financing. 
The  Brigade  recalled  into  the  Provinces  and  perfect  harmony  with 
Shujauddaula.  Indeed  I  have  finished  my  career  at  a  time  and  in  a 
manner  the  most  agreable  to  my  fondest  wishes. 

“  In  the  pleasing  hope  of  a  speedy  and  happy  meeting  I  beg  you  will 
remember  me  amongst  the  sincerest  of  your  friends,  for  I  am, 
dear  Orme,”  etc. 


Considering  the  slowness  of  the  means  of  communication  in  those 
days  it  calls  for  no  comment  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  from  St. 
Helena  in  the  month  of  February,  1770,  Smith  should  have  left  India  at 
latest  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1769  when  Tahsin  returned  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  Patna  to  practise,  probably  as  a  pleader  on  his  recommendation. 
This  date  is  corroborated  by  the  episode  related  by  the  author  of  the 
‘Imaduss'adat  who  speaks  of  Tahsin  as  being  in  Lucknow  in  1770-71 
and  reading  Shuja'uddaula’s  Kharlta  for  Capt.  Harper  (pp.  62  &  63  supra) 
after  spending  in  all  probability  a  year  or  so  at  Patna. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Murassa'  was,  broadly 
speaking,  penned  between  the  early  part  of  1768  when  the  journey  on 
the  Ganges  was  undertaken  and  the  close  of  1769  when  our  Smith  bade 
adieu  to  India  ;  and,  judging  by  the  trend  of  Tahsin’s  statement  in  the 
preface,  I  am  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  instalment  of  his 
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prose  was  begun  and  completed  during  the  Gangetic  voyage  the  last 
date  of  the  termination  of  which  is  19th  September  1768. 

This  is  about  30  years  earlier  than  1798,  the  date  assigned  by  Azad, 
and  about  12  years  before  1780,  the  date  suggested  by  Blumhardt  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Hindustani  Manuscripts  in  the  India  Office. 

Sayy  ad  Sajjad. 


AL  BIRUNPS  “GUZERAT 


AL  BlRtJNl  wrote  his  Kitab-ul-Hind  about  A.  D.  1030.  The  book 
narrates  that  "  from  Kanauj  travelling  south-west,  you  come  to 
Asl,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  parasangs  ;  to  Sahlna,  seventeen  ;  to 
Chandra,  eighteen  ;  to  Rajaurl  fifteen  ;  to  Narana  the  capital  of  Guzerat, 
eighteen.  When  the  capital  of  Guzerat  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  a  town  on  the  frontier.  The  distance  between  Narana  and 
Mahura  is  the  same  as  between  Mahura  and  Kanauj,  that  is  twenty-eight 
parasangs.”  “  From  Narana,  in  a  south-west  direction  lies  Anhalwara, 
at  a  distance  of  .sixty  parasangs  ;  thence  to  Somnat,  on  the  sea,  fifty.”J 

The  name  of  the  new  capital  of  Guzerat  is  mentioned  by  two  manu¬ 
scripts  as  Hiduda.2  Anhalwara  is  represented  by  the  modern  Patan,  in 
northern  Gujarat.  It  is  thus  clear  that  A1  Birum’s  Guzerat  is  not  the  same 
as  the  modern  Gujarat,  in  Western  India.  According  to  A1  Blrunl  one 
parasang  is  equal  to  four  miles.3  Cunningham  takes  one  parasang  as 
equal  to  three  and  a  half  miles.4  If  the  above  report  of  A1  Blrunl  is  sum¬ 
marised  it  follows  that  Narana,  the  old  capital  of  Guzerat,  is  fifty-six 
parasangs  from  Kanauj juia  Mathura,  and  and  eighty-six  parasangs  south¬ 
west  from  Kanauj  via  Asl.  Sahina,  Chandra,  and  Rajauri. 

Cunningham  identifies  Guzerat  with  Bairat  or  the  ancient  Matsya. 
He  remarks — “  Bairat  was  the  capital,  but  it  was  also  used  for  the  name 
of  the  country,  as  for  instance,  by  Hiuen  Tsang,  who  calls  it  Po-li-ye-to-lo. 
Firishta  gives  these  two  names  as  Kairat  and  Nardin,  which  he  says,  were 
two  hilly  tracts,  overrun  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Now  Guzerat  and 
Kairat  are  only  slight  corruptions  of  Bairat,  when  written  in  Persian 
characters  ;  Nardin  and  Narana  are  still  slighter  alterations  of  Narayana, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  town  to  the  north-east  of  Bairat,  about  twelve 
miles.  Mathura  is  said  to  be  equidistant  from  Kanauj  and  from  Narana, 
which  agrees  with  this  identification.”  “  Asl  is  on  the  Jumna  below  the 
junction  of  the  Chumbul,  and  therefore  a  favourable  point  for  crossing. 


I*  Elliot ,  I  58,  59.  6i.  Sachau,  I. 

2.  Elliot,  I  59  fn.  2.  0  j** 

3.  Ibid ,  p.  54. 

4.  An.  Geo.,  387. 
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Sahina  I  take  to  be  Suhania,  a  very  ancient  town  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Gwalior,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country  in 
former  days.  Its  ruins  cover  several  square  miles.  Chandra  I  take  to  be 
Hindou,  and  Rajaori  is  still  known  by  the  same  name.  It  will  be  found 
between  Hindou  and  Bairat,  to  the  north  of  the  Ban  Ganga  river.”1 

Cunningham’s  view,  given  above,  has  been  supported  by  all  scholars. 
The  distance  and  direction  of  Guzerat  from  Kanauj,  as  laid  down  by  A1 
Blruni,  bring  one  near  to  Narainpur,  in  the  western  border  of  the  Alwar 
State,  Rajputana.  Hence  Narana  may  very  reasonably  be  identified  with 
this  Narainpur.  But  Cunningham’s  view  that  Guzerat  is  an  error  for 
Bairat  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  value. 

An  inscription  from  Ghatiyala,  Jodhpur  State,  Rajputana,  dated 
Vikrama  Samvat  918-A.  D.  861,  states  that  the  Pratihara  Kakkuka  obtained 
renown  in  Travanx,  Vala,  Mada,  Gurjaratra,  Parvata,  and  Lata.2  An  in¬ 
scription,  found  near  the  village  of  Sewa,  about  seven  miles  E.N.E.  of  the 
town  of  Didwana,  in  Jodhpur,  dated  V.  S.  900= A.  D.  843,  reports  that 
the  agrahara  of  Siva  was  situated  in  the  Dendvanaka-Visaya,  in  the  Gurja- 
ratra-bhumi.3 

Siva  is  the  village  Sewa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  inscription 
has  been  found,  and  Dendvanaka  is  identical  with  Didwana. 

An  inscription  from  Kalinjara,  Banda,  U.  P.,  mentions  that  Mangala- 
naka  is  situated  in  the  Gurjaratra-Mandala.4  Mangalanaka  is  identified 
with  Maglona,  in  the  Jaipur  State,  ..Rajputana. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  reports  that  there  was  a  country  called 
Gurjaratra,  which  comprised  at  least  some  portions  of  the  Jodhpur  and 
Jaipur  States  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  It  will  be  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  name  Guzerat  is  the  contraction  of  the  name  Gurjaratra. 
Narana,  the  old  capital  of  Guzerat,  as  has  been  stated  by  A1  Blruni,  is 
situated  in  the  western  border  of  the  Alwar  State,  which  is  contiguous  to 
the  Jaipur  State.  So  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  A1  Biruni’s  Guzerat 
is  identical  with  the  country  of  Gurjaratra,  referred  to  above.  Thus 
Cunningham’s  view  that  Guzerat  is  an  error  for  Bairat  is  no  longer  tenable. 

The  above  identification  of  Guzerat  with  Gurjaratra  bears  some  im¬ 
portant  political  significance.  We  now  know  the  names  of  the  old  and 
the  new  capitals  of  Gurjaratra,  viz.,  Narayanapura  and  Hiduda.  I  am 
inclined  to  identify  Hiduda  with  the  place  Hindaun,  in  the  south-eastern 
border  of  the  Jaipur  State,  which,  according  to  Cunningham,  is  identical 
with  A1  Blrunx’s  Chandra.  The  country  of  Gurjaratra  thus  extended  from 
Maglona  to  Hindaun,  in  the  Jaipur  State,  and  from  Narainpur,  in  Alwar, 
to  Didwana  in  the  Jodhpur  State.  This  is  of  course  the  minimum  boundary 
of  the  country.  It  comprised  the  eastern  part  of  Alwar,  the  western  part 


1.  Elliot ,  I  58  fn.  9. 

2.  Epigraphica  Indica,  IX,  277. 

3.  Ibid.,  V,  2n. 

4.  Cunningham's  Archceological  Survey  of  India,  XXI.  El,  V.  210,  fn.  3. 
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of  Jodhpur,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Jaipur. 

The  Arab  Geographers,  Merchant  Sulaiman  (A.  D.  851),  Ibn  Khur- 
dadba  (A.  D.  912),  A1  Mas'udi  (A.  D.  956)  and  A1  Idris!  mention  about  the 
king  of  Juzr  or  Jurz.1  It  is  admitted  by  all  the  scholars  that  Juzr  or  Jurz 
is  identical  with  Gurjara.2  A1  Biladur!  states  that  Junaid  “  sent  a  force 
against  Uzain  and  he  also  sent  Habid,  son  of  Marra,  with  an  army  against 
the  country  of  Maliba.  They  made  incursions  against  Uzain,  and  they 
attacked  Baharlmad  and  burnt  its  suburbs.  Junaid  conquered  al  Bailaman 
and  Jurz,  and  he  received  at  his  abode,  in  addition  to  what  his  visitors 
presented  to  him,  forty  millions,  and  he  himself  carried  off  a  similar  sum.”3 
Jurz  or  Gurjara,  mentioned  by  Al  Biladuri,  is  evidently  a  name  of  a  country. 
The  same  expression  appearing  in  the  works  of  the  other  Arab  Geogra¬ 
phers  may  unhesitatingly  be  taken  to  convey  the  same  meaning.  Modem 
Gujarat,  in  western  India,  assumed  the  name  Gurjara  and  Gurjaratra  in 
the  eleventh  century.4  The  name  Gurjara  is  evidently  a  contraction  of  the 
name  Gurjaratra.  The  only  country  which  was  known  as  Gurjaratra 
before  the  eleventh  century  A.  D.,  is  that  mentioned  in  the  Daulatpur  and 
Kalinjara  inscriptions,  and  by  Al  Birum,  and  it  was  situated,  as  has  been 
noticed  above,  in  Rajputana.  Hence  Jurz  of  the  Arab  Geographers 
should  be  identified  with  this  country,  Gurjaratra. 


D.  C.  Ganguly. 


1.  Elliot ,  I ;  Abu  Zaid  (A.  D.  916)  says  that  '  Kanauj  is  a  large  country  forming  the  empire  of  Juz.’ 
(Elliot,  I,  10.  cf.  p.  358  fn.  1).  Some  are  inclined  to  believe  that  *  Juz  *  is  an  error  for  Jurz.  But  it  is 
equally  possible  that  it  is  an  error  for  Bhoz,  i.e.,  the  Pratihira  Bhoja  I  or  Bhoja  II. 

2.  Cf.  Elliot,  l,  358. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

4.  Author's  History  of  the  Gurjara  country,  Indian  Historical  Quarterly,  X,  613. 


MUSLIM  WATERWORKS 


A  LOVE  for  the  presence  of  water — especially  of  running  water — is 
characteristic  of  Muslim  design,  whether  it  be  of  a  royal  or  of  a 
more  modest  domestic  interior,  or  of  a  formal  garden  around  tomb 
or  shrine.  Mussalmans  have  always  been  extremely  fond  of  running 
water  ;  and  this  particular  taste  led  them  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject. 
Very  fine  manuscripts,  full  of  good  illustrations,  exist  on  hydrostatic 
automatons,  on  elevation  of  water,  waterwheels,  on  balances  and  on  water- 
clocks.  The  earliest  treatise  on  mechanics  extant  appeared  about  the  year 
860  as  the  Book  of  Artifices  by  the  mathematicians  Muhammad  Ahmed 
and  Hasan,  sons  of  Musa  ibn  Shakir.  This  book  contains  one  hundred 
technical  constructions,  among  them  being  accounts  of  vessels  for  warm 
and  cold  water,  and  waterwells  with  a  fixed  level.  Most  are  descriptions 
of  scientific  toys  such  as  drinking  vessels  with  musical  automata  and  the 
like. 

With  the  advent  of  Muslims  into  India,  their  inherent  taste  for  decora¬ 
tive  water  found  expression  in  abundance  in  the  country.  Once  the  stern 
business  of  conquest  was  accomplished,  they  stinted  neither  time  nor 
money  in  satisfying  the  aesthetic  cravings  of  their  souls.  Together  with 
the  erection  of  forts,  palaces  and  mosques  went  the  lay-out  of  gardens  and 
courts  and,  in  all,  provision  on  a  lavish  scale  was  made  for  water — precious 
alike  for  its  life-giving  refreshment,  its  cool,  soothing  beauty  and  its 
symbolism. 

The  gardens  and  monuments  which  grew  out  of  the  Mughal  genius 
in  India  testify  to  their  marked  fondness  for  ornamental  water,  which  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  pleasing  conventions  in  Saracenic  architecture 
but,  in  garden-planning,  is  the  element  that  has  probably  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  stereotype  the  form  which,  to  Muslim  feeling,  the  ideal 
garden  should  take.  Running  water  was  quite  essential  to  a  Muslim 

guxlen,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  concerning  the  supply  of  water. 

abtir,  who  believed  that  “  a  garden  was  the  purest  of  human  pleasures  " 
and  made  long  and  wearisome  journeys  to  supervise  the  laying  out  of 
gardens  in  this  sun-smitten  land,  found  that  “  one  of  the  chief  defects  of 
Hindusthan  is  the  want  of  artificial  water-courses.  I  had  intended  wherever 
I  might  fix  my  residence  to  construct  waterwheels  to  produce  an  artificial 
stream  and  to  lay  out  an  elegant  and  regularly  planned  pleasure  ground." 
In  some  cases  water  was  brought  into  the  garden  by  means  of  long  chan- 
F— 11 
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nels  which  then  divided  into  many  smaller  ones  supplying  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  garden  ;  or  a  running  stream  was  dammed  and  brought 
in  use.  One  cannot  imagine  an  eastern  garden  without  a  system  of  water, 
and  that  not  merely  for  the  feeding  of  the  plants  but  for  the  cooling  of 
the  atmosphere  inside  the  garden.  It  was  a  vital  necessity  to  create  cooling 
effect  in  the  rooms  in  which  the  people  dwelt,  and  to  supply  the  baths, 
often  open-air  ones. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  garden,  whether  it  contains  flowers  or  not,  must 
include  masonry,  trees,  sward  and  running  water  in  its  composition  in 
order  to  become  a  satisfying  work  of  art.  By  the  skilful  use  of  running 
water,  confined  and  conveyed  by  a  modicum  of  mason’s  work,  and  relieved 
by,  sometimes  a  very  restrained  quantity  of  vegetation,  Muslim  garden 
planners  have  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  creating  delightful,  sequestered 
oases  of  refreshment  in  the  most  unpromising  corners  of  a  parched  and 
thirsty  land. 

The  placid  surface  of  a  pool  or  tank — except  in  the  fore-court  of  a 
mosque — seems  seldom  to  have  satisfied  the  taste  of  the  Muslim  con¬ 
queror,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Hindu  love  for  large  expanses  of  still 
water,  as  exemplified  by  the  innumerable  sacred  lakes  of  India.  The 
Muslims  found  greater  pleasure  in  the  plash  of  lively  fountains,  in  the 
tinkling  music  of  a  jet  playing  into  a  basin,  and  in  the  ripple  and  glitter 
of  a  flowing  stream.  In  the  devising  of  fountains  they  showed  no  lack  of 
ingenuity,  though  limitations  of  pressure  and  supply  precluded  the  use 
of  too  many  heads  of  water  and  too  profuse  displays.  In  general,  a  number 
of  fine,  feathery  jets  falling  into  a  delicately  sculptured  basin,  set  amid 
the  intersecting  canals  and  geometrical  parterres  of  a  pleasance,  or  sunk 
into  the  stone-floor  of  an  apartment,  combined  the  dual  purposes  of  orna¬ 
ment  and  utility.  In  both  cases,  the  indispensable  provision  for  water 
became  occasions  for  masons  and  sculptor  who  were  wont  to  give  full  rein 
to  their  inventiveness  and  artistic  fancy  in  the  design  and  execution  of  ex¬ 
quisite  basins  finished  like  ivory  and  enriched  with  the  chromatic  jewellery 
of  pietra  dura  or  of  encaustic  tiles. 

In  order  to  give  the  surface  of  a  stream  a  myriad  facets  that  would 
catch  the  light  and  send  it  sparkling  on  its  way  the  bed  of  channels  and 
shutes  was  often  cut  into  a  diaper  of  scale-shaped  depressions — little 
pockets  against  which  the  water  impinged  and  over  whose  rims  it  spilled 
in  a  series  of  miniature  rapids.  Or  the  bottom  of  the  channel  was  inlaid 
with  wavy  or  zigzag  strips  of  black  or  deep-tinted  marble  which  created 
the  illusion  of  waves  as  the  smooth  water  flowed  over  them — an  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  pleasing  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  camouflage.  Sometimes 
these  inlaid  strips  were  ridged  so  that  the  water  struck  them  in  its  passage, 
and  instances  are  known  of  the  carving  of  fishes  in  high  relief  on  the  marble 
bed,  around  which  the  water  eddied  and,  by  its  motion  and  refraction, 
gave  the  impression  of  fish  swimming.  Excellent  examples  of  several  of 
these  devices  may  be  seen  at  Delhi  and  Agra  and  also  in  the  Deccan — in 
the  large  garden  surrounding  the  mausoleum  called  Bibi-ka-Maqbara,  an 
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imitation  of  the  Taj  Mahal  without  its  soul. 

A  visitor  to  the  Imperial  Mughal  palace  in  the  fort  of  Delhi  would 
have  found  a  shallow  water  channel  that  runs  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  private  apartments  including  the  Diwan-i-Khas.  This  channel  was 
fed  from  tanks  situated  over  the  beautiful  humam  which  contains  the  royal 
bath,  the  water  flowing  down  a  steeply  inclined  shute  into  a  conduit  in 
the  marble  pavement.  In  its  passage  it  not  only  assisted  to  cool  the  apart¬ 
ments  through  which  it  flowed,  but  charmed  the  eye  with  its  sparkling 
motion,  while  its  gentle,  rippling  murmur  mingled  with  the  conversation 
of  the  Court,  to  which  it  provided  a  refreshing  obbligato.  It  is  related 
that  one  of  the  royal  diversions  as  a  pastime  was  to  cast  into  this  crystal 
stream  little  coloured  fishes  with  jewelled  collars  fastened  round  their 
scaly  necks. 

Occasionally  more  ambitious  and  spectacular  schemes  in  hydraulic 
engineering  were  undertaken  and  these  are  generally  found  in  Muslim 
forts.  In  the  old  city  of  Ajmer,  lying  in  the  valley  below  the  famous 
stronghold  Taragarh  and  now  abandoned,  is  the  spring  known  as  Chashma- 
i-Noor.  Among  the  remains  of  an  extensive  garden-house  built  here  by 
the  Emperor  Jehangir  can  be  seen  the  masonry  works  of  a  water-lift 
intended  to  raise  the  water  to  the  heights  of  Taragarh,  which,  if  completed 
would  have  been  an  engineering  feat  of  wonder  for  all  times.  Another 
remarkable  achievement  in  hydraulic  engineering  stands  to  the  credit  of 
Muslim  kings  in  the  Deccan.  In  the  famous  fort  of  Golconda  in  Hyder¬ 
abad  can  be  seen  even  today  the  earthen  pipes  which  conveyed  water  to 
all  the  palaces,  gardens  and  cisterns  standing  at  a  height  of  400  feet. 

The  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Bijapur,  owing  to  the  arid  nature  of 
the  district  and  the  distance  from  which  the  city's  water  supply  had  to  be 
obtained,  the  nearest  rivers,  the  Don  and  the  Bhima,  being  some  miles 
away,  are  particularly  rich  in  examples  of  Muslim  waterworks.  These 
include  the  Torveh  tunnel  which  conveyed  water  four  miles  from  the 
Surang  baoli  into  the  city  as  well  as  several  storage  reservoirs  both  within 
and  without  the  walls.  The  Torveh  aqueduct  is  in  itself  a  very  creditable 
engineering  achievement.  Owing  to  the  lie  of  the  strata  through  which 
it  is  cut  it  is  masonry-faced  on  the  lower  side  only.  It  therefore  receives 
the  percolation  through  its  unfaced  side  and  the  inflow  thus  acquired, 
being  unable  to  escape  through  the  lined  side,  increases  the  volume  of 
the  outfall  at  the  city  end.  It  was  vaulted  over  after  excavation,  its  direction 
being  traceable  by  the  air  shafts  erected  at  intervals. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  practical  craftsmanship  of  bygone  Muslim 
plumbers  can  be  seen  in  the  Sath  Manzili  or  seven-storey  building,  just 
within  the  south  wall  of  Bijapur  city,  which  had  an  elaborate  lay-out  of 
piping  providing  water  to  the  bath  on  each  floor  and  to  its  numerous 
cisterns.  Another  building,  called  Mubarak  Khan's  Mahal,  appears  to 
have  been  built  expressly  for  the  elaborate  display  of  water  something 
after  the  manner  of  a  pyrotechnic  set-piece.  It  is  a  domed  pavilion  of 
three  storeys  and  water  was  carried  through  the  entire  building  in  a  maze 
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of  pipes  enclosed  in  the  masonry.  Around  the  plinth  are  brackets  in  the 
form  of  peacocks.  These  are  grooved  on  top  and,  also,  pierced  through, 
so  that  water  conveyed  by  the  pipes  behind  could  issue  from  the  crests 
and  beaks  of  the  birds.  The  cornice  of  the  second  storey  is  similarly 
channeled  and  the  dome  is  pierced  by  the  outlets  of  a  further  system  of 
pipes.  A  fountain  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  third  storey 
and  when  all  the  jets  were  spouting  and  the  whole  building  was  running 
with  sparkling  water  dripping  into  the  tank  below  it  must  have  presented 
a  very  enchanting  spectacle  entirely  after  its  designer’s  heart. 

Other  minor  works  of  this  type  took  the  form  of  ornate  pavilions  stand¬ 
ing  in  small  reservoirs.  From  holes  and  faucets  placed  at  different  angles 
in  the  masonry  water  spurted  in  slender  jets  and  fell  like  a  shower  of  dia¬ 
monds  into  the  tank  below.  Kumatgi,  near  Bijapur,  was  the  resort  of  the 
reigning  nobility  who  made  it  a  hunting  centre  and  retreat  during  the 
hot  weather.  Here  they  built  a  number  of  pavilions  beside  the  lake, 
decorating  them  with  scenes  of  the  chase  and  fitting  them  with  a  plentiful 
water-supply.  The  extensive  waterworks  both  within  and  around  these 
buildings  are  typical  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built.  They 
were  meant  to  be  places  of  recreation — for  the  sportsman’s  relaxation  after 
the  fatigue  of  shikar,  and  in  consequence  were  laid  on  with  water  after 
the  characteristic  Muslim  fashion.  Without,  besides  cisterns  and  fount¬ 
ains,  there  was  a  water-pavilion  playing  an  intricacy  of  jets,  and  within, 
from  perforated  stone  roses  in  the  ceiling,  fed  from  lime-lined  tanks  on 
the  roof,  water  rained  in  showers  as  refreshing  as  the  natural  rain  from  the 
sky. 

A  curious  but  exquisitely  pretty  device  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
Muslim  buildings  is  what  may  best  be  described  as  a  water  labyrinth. 
T  his  consisted  of  an  involved  pattern  of  shallow  ribbon-like  channels  cut 
into  a  stone  pavement  and  winding  about  in  all  directions,  divided  from 
each  other  by  very  narrow  partitions.  The  effect,  when  water  was  flowing 
through  them,  was  that  of  a  moving  puzzle,  the  water  flowing  hither  and 
thither  in  opposite  directions,  sometimes  in  adjacent  channels,  and  twisting 
and  turning  upon  itself  endlessly. 

Thoroughly  did  the  Muslims  know,  in  the  words  of  an  elegant  writer, 
the  restful  charm  and  decorative  value  of  water,  who  could  plan  for  their 
enjoyment  in  life  the  fountains  and  courts  of  Shalimar  and  who  could  bestow 
no  greater  honour  upon  the  precincts  of  death  than  was  imparted  by  the 
dignity  and  peace  of  a  garden.  And  who  that  has  felt  the  solace  and  repose 
of  those  same  gardens,  mellowed  with  the  years  that  have  stricken  full 
many  a  moment  and  laid  Sultans  in  the  dust,  has  not  rejoiced  that  the 
vicissitudes  of  Empire  have  spared  these  lowly,  yet  priceless,  retreats  from 
ruin.  To  have  seen  their  fountains  splashing  in  the  golden  radiance  of 
noon,  or  showering  their  pearls  into  a  silver  pool  amid  moon-made  sha¬ 
dows  is  to  have  said,  even  as  the  Creator  of  Eden,  “  Behold  !  it  is  very 
good.” 
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(nahiya) :  A  country  or  district,”  (sometimes  as  regards  its 
natural  constitution  and  position).  ( yr*  1924,  No.  27,  p.  I;  sub-col.  3). 

LUx—l  *** t-_jT jjjj  d$c~~\  o\j\ 

-  & 

The  country  of  Persia  is  so  formed  in  its  natural  constitution  that 
without  the  help  of  water  artificially  supplied  the  benefits  of  agriculture 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Jjli(nazil) ;  “  Low,”  (as  a  price).  (dL  1924,  No.  18,  p.  4,  col.  1). 

-  ^  #-^2“  (Jjli  Jodi  0*4 J 

The  price  of  the  tickets  has  been  fixed  low,  so  that  the  general  public 
may  be  able  to  share  in  the  pleasure. 

cr^  (na-shinas) :  ‘‘Unknown,  unrecognized.”  (  J j  1924,  No.  7 
p.  2,  sub-col.  2). 

c~sU  1 y  Ji| \_f y_)  ^  }Ui|  J|  jj  **  J»  J  j 

-  o  ^  yz 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  captured  the  General  of  the  insurgents 
who  was  staying  unrecognized  in  Rio  Grande. 

jkli’ 

jlili  (nazir  budan) :  “  To  look  on,  to  be  a  spectator.”  (  aljT  f* 
1924,  No.  148,  p.  4,  sub-col.  1). 

.  A*,  j*  J&iyjlck  **  ^1  Ij" 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  look  on  so  long  whilst  they  do  whatever  they 
can  ? 

12 
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A  “  deputy." 

o  _)U~  Jjl  lj  (  na  ib-e  avval-e  safarat) :  The  “First  Secretary  of 

Legation.”  (  OljrJ  1924,  No.  9,  p.  i,  col.  4).  See  under  . 

JjI*  (na’il ;  sometimes  with  *) :  “  Attaining  ”  (to).  (^1 1922,  No.  219, 
p.  1,  col.  1). 

JT  l»  »xz  jL  £  J  j  p  Ij  o  L>- 

_  A)| 

And  affirm  our  right  in  the  twentieth  century  to  line — in  this  same 
century  in  which  nations  (practically)  extinct  have  attained  to  independ¬ 
ence. 

r* 

,)W  f »  (na'im-e  saiyar) :  A  “  somnambulist."  ( 1924,  No.  27, 

p.  4,  col.  2). 

£l)|  J  \XAA  f 

Of  this  class  are  the  movements  of  a  somnambulist,  of  a  person  mes¬ 
merised,  of  the  writing  in  mediumism,  etc.  [These  movements  are  those 
made  without  the  conscious  attention]. 

y*  (nabsh) :  "  Scratching  up.”  (jty4 1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

-Ow*  A»b  j  (> *j  yj  tfl  j,**ryr  L  ojJi*  c£ j-  **  o| 

Instinctive  movements : — Movement  of  sucking  of  an  infant ;  the 
movement  of  the  legs  of  a  chicken  in  scratching  up  the  ground  and  seeking 
grain. 

(natija).  ***3  p  (dar  natija).  See,  under  y . 

Ay(nukhba) :  "  The  gist."  ( 1924,  No.  27,  p.  3,  sub-col.  1). 
f  5^0  !_)  o|j»  *  jiij  ii. sy*  {j y?  ^ yj 

We  record  also  as  follows  the  gist  of  the  General  Order  of  January 
30,  1918  given  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  forces. 

♦JJly  (na-khvanda  ;  as  ) :  “  Illiterate,  ignorant.”  ( OI./I 

1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  2).  See  under  (rlkhta),  Aj  c«— i>j  j  . 

12* 
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oViL*  (narkh-e  mubadalat) :  “  The  rate  of  exchange.”  ( 

1927,  No.  191,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

y  |  y ft  —  ==  k  —  0*^- 

London — One  pound  sterling  =  Paris — 124  fr. 
jL3  (nishan) :  A  “  trade-mark.”  1927,  No.  55,  p.  4,  col.  3). 
jLj  J  fc'V':  The  Dutch  Cocoa — Trade-mark,  “  Dukhtar.” 

Cf.4>  . 

(nasbu’l-'ain) :  “  One's  constant  aim.”  (  dL  1924,  No.  18,  p. 

2,  col.  2). 

-  J  jl^  iji  j  j  u^y  I  i  j  o>"l  j 

(Who)  have  made  the  public  ease  and  tranquillity  their  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  and  constant  aim. 

(nizam) Military  service.”  1927,  No.  24,  p.  n, 

col.  2). 

The  above-named  ’  (Member)  represented  that  the  subject  of  the 
carrying  out  of  obligatory  military  service  in  ‘Irak  manifestly  concerned 
the  ‘Irak  Government  itself. 

- “  The  regular  army.”  {Passim). 

(nizaml) :  “  Military.”  (jt-*  1924.  No.  27,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

-  ^ y&  ^  0 

At  the  present  time  the  municipal  government  (of  Teheran)  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  military  man. 

:  “  Martial ;  ”  e.g.,  in  (hukumat-e  nizam!)  :  “  Martial 

Law.”  (  jj  1924,  No.  7,  p.  2,  sub-col.  3). 

-  « i  f  j’jU  uJj J»  jl  ^  Jbu  f>-  £&£  y  Ip 

In  most  districts  of  the  country  (Rumania)  strict  Martial  Law  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Government. 
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*>  (nazar  ba-Inki) :  “Seeing  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that." 

( Sjk-  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  2).  See,  under®  ^(tafraJ.OJiljjT « j&*> . 

<y*  fj*  (dar  nazar  giriftan) :  “  To  keep  in  view.”  (  jl  j  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

-  c>  ***  jl  j\  £V  c~J  fjV 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Government,  whilst  keeping  in  view  the 
needs  of  Persia,  should  arrange  a  uniform  plan. 

- “  To  think  advisable.”  (  jZt- 1927,  No.  55,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  that  some  doctors  should  be  engaged  for 
a  number  of  other  places  and  sent  to  them. 

- “  To  consider.”  (  jlj-l  1927,  No.  24,  p.  5,  col.  1).  See,  under 

£»j-*  (mauka),  . 

iS (nazar! ;  adj.) :  “Of  views;”  e.g.,  <£ (ikhtilaf-e  nazar!), 
a  “  difference  of  views.”  (on-4 1924,  No.  27,  p.  2,  sub-col.  5). 

(nazmlya) :  “  The  Gendarmerie,”  of  which  there  are  two  branches 
— one  stationed  in  places,  and  the  other  serving  to  patrol  the  roads. 
[jZ*  1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  2  ;  and  gf (1335  A.H.),  p.  184,  etc., 
under  ]. 

c+m  (naft) :  “  Naphtha,  petrol,  petroleum.”  (  1924,  No.  27,  p. 

2,  col.  1  and  passsim). 

jo  (nafar) :  A  “  person,  individual.” 

iSjo  (nafar!) :  “  Of  a  person,  an  individual.” 

<Sj»  0 (slzda  nafar!)  :  “Consisting  of  thirteen  persons”  (as  a 
Committee).  (  <1)1  jd  1936,  No.  4955,  p.  2,  col.  5, 1.  30). 

-  1  a  A-i  ^  ^  iS  jo  j  A 

The  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  has  been  changed  to  6  Pticf 
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cP f h  j*>  (nafrln  kardan  ;  with*  ) :  “To  curse.”  (  JJ 1924,  No.  8, 
p.  1,  sub-col.  3). 

-r?  ij_  J*  u^i  £->!•**  f}~*  *  U 

If  we  are  unfortunate,  we  have  no  right  to  curse  any  other  than  our¬ 
selves. 

(nafi) :  “  Discarded,  disowned.”  (Redhouse  ;  and  Ol  j>-  Ol  j\  1927, 
No.  24,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

.  L  i  Jill*  U</Ia  *L 

A  discarded  and  disowned  age  when  our  neighbours  were  even  like 
us  ourselves. 

jl2»  (nikar) :  “  Altercation,  disagreement.”  (Redhouse  ;  and  t)l  j\  #)h- 
1924,  No.  9,  p.  x,  col.  1). 

- O-M  6 0*1  j|  iil  j  <j|  j)  jli  j  S 

Not  a  particle  of  misunderstanding  or  disagreement  has  been  found 
between  Persia  and  any  one  of  these  (neutral)  States. 

cr* 

jjLiJ  (bagh-e  naksh-e  jahan) :  The  name  of  a  fine  garden 

in  Isfahan.  (H.  I.,  p.  309b). 

OS  (naksha) :  A  “  plan  ”  (used  metaphorically  in  1922,  No.  216, 
p.  2,  cols.  2,  3). 

i  j>-  Oil 1  ^  ^**1  #3 $ \j*\ J 

-  jJ|  opL* 

The  British  Charge  d’Affaires  has  lodged  an  objection,  but  the  Greeks 
have  set  about  carrying  out  their  plan. 

<j jUj ^ OS(naksha-bar-dari) :  “Drawing  out  plans,”  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  10,  col.  3). 

_  j  OS  cJ y£f*  J  *  <jr~‘ 

’■  ‘4*  *  t 

Six  travelling  engineers  to  be  engaged  in  drawing  out  plans  in  the 
North  and  South. 
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*1*2  (nukta)  :  “  A  locality,  a  particular  place.”  (  1922,  No.  216, 

p.  4,  col.  4). 

*-*■1’  j  .if^  j>  Q\  i  ^Li|  qj  *liSdL  o| oliJ^  *xJ| 

Undoubtedly  investigation  into  the  insects  of  a  locality,  and  getting 
rid  of  noxious  kinds  will  offer  great  results  for  the  health  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  that  district. 

11*2  (nukta-ye  nazar) :  “  Point  of  view.”  (In  newspapers,  passim ). 

J2  (nakl) :  "Transference.”  olis  (nakliyat;  fem.pl.  from  J3  ): 
"  Transferences  or  confiscations  ”  (of  property).  ( jl j\  Jjh— 1924,  No.  9, 
p.  1,  col.  4). 

.  *^^ j  d ^  U  Oac  j  j  1  ^  L 

The  complaints  of  Persian  subjects  living  in  Turkey  regarding  the 
requisitions  and  confiscations  of  Turkish  soldiers  have  been  satisfied. 

*12  (nakllya) :  A  “  vehicle,”  i.e.,  a  carriage,  j!  j\ « 1924,  No.  9, 
p.  2,  col.  4). 

-  -C5w*  (J  1*  4liL  j/l^jftlh  oliliT 

The  visible  impurities  of  these  (public)  vehicles  are  so  excessive  that 
every  one  can  readily  perceive  them. 

Ol  Jk  (nigaran)  :  “  Anxious.”  (  1922,  No.  219,  p.  1,  col.  2,). 

ji?  ^*^1  J  )  ^  J  J  ^ )  o  ^  |  aXC*  4 • 

-  l*«t£ 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  aware  of 
the  machinations  and  devices  of  the  English  have  grown  anxious  at  this 
long  silence. 

jl  (with  j  ) :  “  To  be  anxious  ”  (about). 

(namayish) :  A  “  demonstration.”  (Redhouse  ;  and  Sj  1924, 
No.  7,  p.  2,  sub-col.  1). 

ol^lc  (namayishat  dadan) :  “  To  make  demonstrations.”  (Ibid. 

in  J  j ). 

-  c. * ■  *1 0 .t.*/  0**— s*  jf  ^Ift j | j ^ 

In  several  towns  in  England  some  demonstrations  have  been  made  by 
Communist  young  men. 
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(ba-namayish  dar  avardan) :  “  To  exhibit,”  (as  goods 
in  an  exhibition).  (  Ol  y?  OGJ  1927.  No.  24,  p.  12,  col.  1). 

iiji  *  *  JJ.j*  jUl*  -)"1  <ji  j\  )4  <jU 

Persian  merchants  may  exhibit  specimens  of  the  manufactures  and 
productions  of  Persia  in  the  above-mentioned  market. 

(namayish-gah) :  An  “  Exhibition.”  (  Olj^  Ol  j\  1927,  No.  24, 
p.  10,  col.  3). 

-  7^  y-  ji  a Ic (^|  j  til b*  y  5 ^ j l^.k| 

Fahlm!  stated  that  it  was  said  100,000  ttimans  had  been  expended  for 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

(namayish-gah) :  An  “  emporium.”  (  ^IjT 1924,  No.  148, 
p.  2,  col.  4). 

-blj  y/  *  *  Oljl  j'b-5  *  *  j-'-cJ.P 

-  c~-l  *'->  f  *4  *  *  ol  ji| j  0^  U  61  jfd* 

The  Soviet  Government  has  now  imported  some  good  aeroplanes  and 
has  provided  machines  and  agricultural  implements  in  the  Teheran 
emporium. 

*  ‘  "  Scene  on  theatre.”  (Used  metaphorically  in  ^1  1922,  No. 

219,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

^j:>  i  j  jjr  j  Jis-Jo  ^  J  ^Tli  *€ Ju\i  0  T 

-  o-~l  JtG**  Ij 

(Urumlya),  that  theatre  of  calamities  and  scene  of  misfortune,  under 
the  intolerable  pressure  of  the  Kurds  is  day  by  day  approaching  nearer  to 
destruction. 

lc  (namayandagl) :  “  Representation.”  Often  used  for  “  repre¬ 
sentatives.”  (Ol*jl»  19271  No.  191,  p.  2,  col.  3). 

(J-J Ij  o|JLm|  *  *  *  *y  dT 

It  would  be  best  for  the  Government  to  take  away  the  privileges  of 
the  commercial  representatives. 
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6-^i.lc  (namayanda) :  A  “  representative,”  (as  in  Parliament).  (Pas¬ 
sim  in  newspapers). 

die  •  Salt. 

die  (namak-aiud) :  “  Tearful.”  (  1917,  No.  59,  p.  3). 

£  f  (nau‘-parastl) :  “  Philanthropy.”  (  J }  1924,  No.  7,  p.  2, 

col3). 

^  ^  j*-  xu-l  -Vl 

-  Jijhji  **-•-* 

I  hope  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  philanthropy  and  justice  you  will 
put  the  whole  Zoroastrian  community  under  an  obligation  by  inserting 
this. 

^y  (nau‘-parwarana) :  “  Philanthropical,”  (a  deed).  ( jdJ- 1927, 
No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

.  -Xu  Ic  opL*  <i\jj  j  ^y  JL^I  *•/ 

Hajjl  Rahim  Aka  of  Kazvin  is  continually  engaging  in  philanthropical 
deeds  of  this  kind. 

jlc- y  (naughan) :  “  The  silkworm  moth.”  (  jdJ-  1927,  No.  55,  p.  3, 
col.  5). 

I  _)  -ij*-  ^}U»I  Jo  iy  I  j  jlftji  <_)*>!>•  J  Olftjl  ^  O  j\ j 

You  asked  for  a  report  on  the  conditions  of  the  silkworm  moth  eggs 
and  the  yield  of  silkworm  moths,  (so)  I  am  now  offering  you  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  have. 

[See  also  <j&l£  p.  83.  The  sense  here  given  is  only  conjectural ; 
0^_y  may  be  simply  for  ol* y  ^  ]. 

u“y*y  “  The  papal  Nunies.”  (  Jj  1924,  No.  7,  p.  2,  sub-col.  1). 

<*» 

4i  (na  In  ki) :  “  That — not.”  (  jd*- 1927,  No.  55,  p.  2,  col.  1). 
jL^li  *  *aJulc"  *£ol  A)  -Xu  Ic  juw  uijl»  jl  oJulC  (£  jl 

.  Jo  T  (_)*•*»  oyf-  h  JJuZa 

And  also  (that  the  labourers)  should  appoint  their  own  Representatives 
themselves  independently,  (and)  that  the  appointment  should  not  be  made 
at  the  will  of  the  influential  or  others. 
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J  tfl  (nihani) :  “  Secrecy.” 

<S  f  o  ^  (nihanl-gari) :  “Secret,  underhand  practices.”  (  1927, 

No.  55,  p.  3,  sub-col.  3). 

(j)l J}  jl  ^ 1^.  dau-l  jt  aJS""^ jj  oL  j  jl 

-  Xi 

Since  the  arrival  of  Habibu’l-Mujahidin  all  branches  of  the  Gendar¬ 
merie  have  become  disorganised  through  his  underhand  practices  and 
greed. 

^^(nihayi) :  “  Final.”  (jljd  1936,  No.  4985,  p.  2,  col.  1,  1.  45). 

^ to  to  ^ i-*7  * p I  j  j  i3#^9 3Cx*z^  I ) 

jJI  Ooy: 

The  body  of  Examiners  was  appointed,  and  then  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  programme  the  final  examinations  of  students  were  begun. 

jf-  (nahr) :  A  “  canal.”  (Steingass  ;  but  emphasised  here,  since  the 
commonly  known  equivalent  is  “  river  ”).  (  jl  j  I  » _>k-  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2, 
col.  3).  See,  under  jl )  (karar),  cPy  jl )  . 

jt  (nahrain,  obi.  case  of  j  I  ^  ) :  “  The  two  rivers  ;”  i.e.,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

(nahzat)  :  “  Movement ;”  (sometimes  in  a  metaphorical  sense). 
( oto*i>  1927,  No.  191,  p.  3,  col.  4).  National  movement  in  the  East  : 
<3 j* • 

_>b  Ij 

j  sf  _>b  lj  (va-dar  kardan  ;  with  jl  or  with  ) :  “To  restrain  ” 
from).  (  &(«■*  1924,  No.  27,  p.  2,  col.  1). 

-  u. 0 ^b  Ij  G 

He  is  restraining  people  from  complaining  about  the  elections  to  the 
fifth  Parliament. 

- (with  j  ) :  “  To  incite,  induce,  compel.”  (Phillott).  May  also 

have  the  prep.  * 
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£•1 J  (dar  waki‘) :  “Asa  matter  of  fact.”  (  0\yr  d\j\  1927,  No. 

24,  P*  3»  col.  2). 

-  i^\  5  jl  J  „Xj  J  b  bbX  C-jU-  1 3  ^ 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  the  students  are  eager  to  join 
that  Branch  ;  (i.e.,  the  Arts  Branch). 

£»  I  j  (waki‘  budan),  often  means  “  to  be  situated  e.g.,  in  a 
certain  locality. 

jxi  ^1 }  (waki‘  shudan),  has  often  the  sense  of  “  to  be,  to  become.” 
(  1924,  No.  18,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

(  j  -^1  y  jL-<  *  *  IaIc  jC  &  (^IajAj 

The  poisons  which  the  false  Mullas  have  spread  amongst  the  masses 
have  been  so  efficacious,  (etc.). 

\j  (waba) :  A  term  especially  applied  to  “  Cholera.”  ( jl  j»-  jlyl  1927, 
No.  24,  p.  11,  col.  2). 

Isf  T  jl  j y£-  jju  j Jj  L  jaaiy  I-Lj,  li  j  jb  lep 

_  O—'l  J  1j  Afll  j  j y&  a j~a»  4» 

Cholera  is  spreading  in  ‘Abbadan,  and  every  day  about  five  persons 
are  seen  stricken  down  by  it.  Traffic  between  that  place  and  Basra  still 
remains  in  a  state  of  suspension. 

<!)'•*»- j  :  “Conscience.” 

wi-laJ  (wijdan-e  latif) :  A  “  delicate  conscience.”  (  ^ y  1917, 

No.  56,  p.  3). 

JB 

1*1^-  j  (vijdanan) :  “Asa  matter  of  conscience.”  1927,  No.  55, 
p.  3,  col.  4).  See,  under _>1*aI  (i'tibar).  1j  . 

*>rJ  (vajh) :  "  Money,  price.”  (Steingass). 

*>-j  (vajh-e  ishtirak) :  “  Terms  of  subscription.”  ( ^  1924, 
No.  24,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

Terms  of  subscription,  yearly :  100  kirans. 

jl  j  t  .  ,4iLJL.  *  ill>i  I  *>-J 
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JjLj  (pi.  of  ). 

(vasa’il-e  nakliya) :  “  Transport  workers  (lit.,  “  means  of 
transport  ”).  ( Dr4  J924.  No.  27,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

.  a  .Xi  4! lit y  ^1$ S ' U-  4*^1  (jj.1 i  4jUj  L« 

Orders  have  been  given  to  the  military  transport  workers  to  remove 
the  accumulations  of  earth  from  the  artillery  square. 

- "  Vehicles.”  (  jl.^1  »)£*•  1927,  No.  24,  p.  2,  col.  4). 

4  >1  I  Jttfil  4»-jX*  AaLS!  L.J  J,|  j|  JS lit  J  ,_!*•  I  i  4$0_l  (jj  «Xj 

Without  entering  into  the  dangers  which  may  happen  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Capital  from  these  vehicles,  I  would  propose,  (etc.). 

j  (ba-hadd-e  vasat) :  “  On  an  average.”  (  jf-<*  1924,  No.  27 
p.  1,  sub-col.  5). 

A.«l*  tC  ' L-»-  u1i_aX<  J'*  Ja-^>  **  o  tS^A>j 

-cu— AiU.  *T._a~*$v*  Oj-L* 

And  if  we  reckon,  on  an  average,  30  cubic  metres  of  water  a  second,  in 
the  course  of  a  month  80  million  cubic  metres  of  water  are  flowing  in 
this  river. 

CTJ 

O-t-i  (vaz‘  shudan) :  ”  To  be  posed,  premised.”  ( ^>1 JT  fi  1924, 
No.  148,  p.  4,  sub-col.  2). 

» J  1—  Jb*  [)  cut*  Jb  oLio-  J  JpU-l  a5L~T J  1»  -X-£  aT 

-  Ja i>- 

This  being  premised,  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
up  the  morals  and  reputation  of  a  nation  to  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 

(vaz'iyat) :  “  Attitude.”  (  ^1  1922,  No.  217,  p.  1). 

- "  Position,  state  of  affairs.”  ( ^"1 1922,  No.  219,  p.  1,  col.  4). 

tfliT  bjj  aJjjJI ^liT  *iM  ^ X£  y  «j| j£-  t  i»j  jj>  Ij 

_  «ukU!  |*|y 

And  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  coincident  with  the  prolonged  crisis 
of  the  cabinet  of  Aka  Mushlru’d-Daula  and  the  formation  of  the  present 
Cabinet  of  Aka  Kivamu’s-Saltana. 
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cJ°J  (vatan-khvah!) :  "  Patriotism.”  1924,  No.  148,  p. 

2.  col.  1.) 

s*  -  0 

-  b  V-  c-k* J  V*  ^Ar* 

At  all  events  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  and  his  national 
Cabinet  have  established  their  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  nation. 

(vakfa) :  “  Suspension,  abeyance.”  ( Oly  Ot  j\  1927,  No.  24,  p. 
11,  col.  2).  See,  under  l>j  • 

<j£j  (vakil) :  A  “  member  of  Parliament.”  (  JljT 1924,  No.  148, 
p.  4,  col.  3).  See,  under  (kar),  . 

(Fr.) :  "  Volcano.”  (  ^2"],  No.  77,  p.  2,  col.  5). 

tf 

r-*4 

(hujum  avardan  ;  with  *  ):  "To  flock  ”  (to),  "  to  invade.” 

j*  (har  chand  ba-chandi) :  "  Now  and  again.”  (  j\ 

1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

Jll*  *  *  *  4.« li 

-O—  I  *  *  4)  Xa-  jA  j 

The  questions  involved  in  commercial  treaties  are  susceptible  of  change, 
and  now  and  again  require  revision. 

jXjA 

c~-l  jA  (har  kadar  ki  mumkin  ast) :  “  As  much  as  possible.” 

( uc*  I924*  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

(  jJI  )  o—l  4Sb"^*  J *  I  J  O—  <5  Jv*> 

Then  raising  the  hand  as  much  as  possible,  (etc.). 

(ham-rahl) :  “  Assistance.”  (dL>,  1924,  No.  18,  p.  3,  col.  3).  See, 
under  (sigha),  cP f^>. 

(ham-kitar) :  A  “  colleague.”  (  jty*  1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

4J  U-  oU^  j  ^  cfl*  )  v  •  j  ^  P-lou  o*Ui  ^ 

w  -  f}  ^  **0-^ 

I  and  my  colleagues  (that  is  the  other  Professors)  have  repeatedly  made 
many  other  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Medical  College. 
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0^ 

-tf'o^Oiamin  ki) :  “As  soon  as.”  (^*1927,  No.  55,  p.  4,  col.  1). 
See,  under  (ta’llf). 

J,\e->, b*  (hava-paima'i) :  “  Air-flying.”  (  OljrJ  1927,  No.  24,  p. 
11,  sub-col.  4). 

.  jllT j  c/°. 

Air-routes  between  England  and  Germany. 

!i*  (hava-navard) :  “Air-man.”  (  jljl  1924,  No.  9,  p.  3, 

col.  2). 

-jil  ^33  *^>1 3  Ij*  iJUj  £33!  jl>~l  *  J*$ 

X.,  an  Italian  air-man  has  reached  Strasburg  and  Y.  an  Argentinian 
has  reached  Rome. 

,jlj*  (hava’i) :  “  Gratuitous.”  (  *3d  1924,  No.  10,  p.  4,  col.  1).  Cf. 
and  !ja  •>!»  . 

Jl  *  j  oL^r  jT” Jl  c***  Jl  *$'^33  dl»  ts\j 

-  j  ois*  Ji\m  of*  j  3^ 

For  a  Government  the  revenue  of  whose  country  was  not  more  than 
from  7  to  8  krores  of  tumans,  a  gratuitous  profit  of  16  per  cent,  was  much. 

3*  (huchl ;  Rus.):  A  “  subordinate  official  of  Government.”  (  J \J 
1924,  No.  7,  p.  2,  col.  4).  Possibly  for^>- y>  (huchani),  Rus.  tpjeH3iN 
or  MMeHNKS. 

-  ^  0  A)  3  ^  1^.  .X^L  4XJwl  3  II  I  33***3  j  3  1*  [^^3  j®  dl>  & 4>. £  jib>  ^3 

In  every  street  where  one  Member  of  the  Assembly  or  a  subordinate 
Government  official  lives,  lamps  are  seen. 

3jj  (fj*  (huchi-parvar) :  “Conducive  to  the  fostering  of  officials.” 

(  olj>-  jl^l  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  1).  See,  under  Ja-rf.  (muhit),  “  the 

atmosphere.” 

o&a  (hai’at) :  A  “  constituted  body  ;”  as,  1  333  cA*  (hai’at-e  vuzara), 

“  the  constituted  body  of  Ministers,  the  Cabinet.”  (  1927,  No.  191, 

p.  1,  col.  4).  Cf.  also  J 

-  j  w>j  j*)  1 333  aJL>.  jlj  1 333  0 1*  1®  1 

After  the  Ministers  had  come  to  the  Court,  a  sitting  of  the  Cabinet 
was  constituted  three  hours  before  sunset  yesterday. 

G— 18 
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L $ 

.>/  A 

O-Li.  jjT  it  (yad-avar  shudan) :  “  To  call  to  one’s  mind,  to  mention.” 
(  Olj*-  u!  j\  1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  col.  x). 

*  *  £  I  j  ^)s~o ^ 

(That)  we  should  mention  some  important  points  that  must  be  observed 
in  the  new  treaties. 

VV*  dt  (yak-martaba)  :  See  *VV*- 

<£j>  dt  (yak-nafari) :  “  Adopted  to  one  person.”  (  0^  t!)l j\  1927, 
No.  24,  p.  11,  col.  1). 

.c—l 

A  young  French  woman  has  crossed  the  English  Channel  in  a  small 
skiff  for  one  person  in  four  hours  thirty-three  minutes. 

S~‘^i  (yaganagi) :  A  “  good  understanding  ;”  almost  “  sincerity.” 
(  1924,  No.  148,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

*  *  jl J J  bcSJ>l S  Jl iji-  Oj-T ^Ijr 

-  ^ 'j  J 

(Russia)  in  order  to  prove  her  sincerity  has  given  over  to  Persia  all  the 
possessions  of  the  Tsar’s  Government  in  Persia. 


Note  to  the  preceding  “  Contributions  to  the  Modern  Persian- 

English  Vocabulary.” 

The  preceding  compilation  though  not  large,  will  I  think  be  found 
sufficient  to  help  the  student  to  read  a  Persian  newspaper  as  well  as  any 
Persian  literature  of  modern  style  ;  an  aim  which  cannot  be  achieved  by 
means  of  any  existent  Persian-English  Dictionary  not  excepting  that  of 
Steingass,  the  standard  one. 

13* 
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It  embodies  the  result  of  the  study  of  a  number  of  Persian  newspapers. 
The  sense  of  each  term  selected  has  been  gathered  from  a  long,  careful 
and  assiduous  consideration  of  it  in  connection  with  the  context,  and  the 
preposition  proper  to  it,  noted  :  a  feature  not  found  in  other  dictionaries, 
although  so  necessary,  especially  for  composition. 

The  passages  quoted  will,  I  hope,  be  found  sufficient  justification  for 
the  sense  given  to  the  terms  occurring  in  them  :  they  are  long  enough  to 
be  of  interest,  and  to  offer  the  work  as  a  reading  book  as  well  as  a  voca¬ 
bulary. 

G.  E.  Wilson. 


(Concluded.) 


GHAZI  MUSTAPHA  KAMAL  PASHA 


[  Died  on  the  ioth  of  November  1938  ] 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


HE  VICTIM  of  his  monarch’s  hate  ! 
The  plaything  of  a  wayward  fate  ! 
From  lowest  depths  he  was  to  rise 
To  make  his  fallen  nation  great. 


A  hunted  outlaw  !  He  could  dare 
To  turn  on  fate  and  scorn  despair, 
With  iron  heart  and  iron  hand 
He  would  his  country’s  wrongs  repair. 


Relentless,  heartless — to  be  strong, 

With  stormy  will  he  strode  along 
In  triumph  over  friend  and  foe — 
Heedless  alike  of  right  and  wrong. 

A  hero  !  Fired  with  patriot  pride, 

Who  Europe’s  scheming  powers  defied — 
When  Turkey  at  their  mercy  lay, 

And  hope  within  all  hearts  had  died. 

A  bearer  of  the  Prophet’s  name  ! 

His  darkest  deeds  God’s  mercy  claim, 
Who  gave  him  power — to  save  once  more 
A  Moslem  nation’s  honour,  fame. 


Nizamat  Jung. 


CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 


[  Under  this  heading  we  are  arranging  to  receive  and  publish  quarterly  reports 
of  notable  movements  and  activities  of  a  purely  intellectual  character  and  oriental 
interest  taking  place  in  Muslim  or  Foreign  countries.  Ed.] 


DECCAN 

THERE  are  very  many  institutes  of  Islamic  learning  in  South  India*  Centres 
The  Jamiah  Nizamiah  of  Hyderabad  (64  years  old),  the  Madrasah leatnm8' 
Muhammadi  of  Madras  (49  years  old),  the  Madrasah  Jamaliahof 
Madras,  Baqiyat’us-Salihat  of  Vellore,  Madrasahs  in  ‘Umarabad,  Vani- 
ambadi,  Bhatkal,  Bombay  and  Malabar  are  regular  universities  and 
colleges,  imparting  knowledge  of  Islamic  sciences  and  are  at  various  stages 
of  development  and  standard.  The  faculty  of  theology  of  the  Osmania 
University,  however,  stands  unique  as  it  has  taken  the  initiative  of  com¬ 
bining  modern  methods  and  sciences  with  classical  and  sacred  learning. 

Here  students  are  awarded  degrees  of  M.A.  in  Tafsir,  Hadith,  Fiqh  and 
Kalam  and  post-M.A.  diplomas  for  research  work ;  here  students  are 
taught  compulsorily  English  and  Arabic  literatures,  up  to  B.A.,  of  the 
same  standard  as  in  the  faculty  of  arts ;  and  here  students  are  taught, 
besides  Islamic  sciences,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  elementary 
science  and  other  subjects.  The  innovation  has  proved  a  success  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  the  theology  graduates  are  much  sought  after  in 
educational  and  other  government  departments  for  their  happy  blending 
of  Eastern  and  Western  learning,  in  a  truer  sense  than  in  any  other 
faculty.  About  fifty  students  are  on  the  roll  this  year.  The  Madrasah 
Jamaliah  of  Madras,  too,  is  run  on  similar  lines,  but  instead  of  Hindustani, 
as  in  the  Osmania  theology  faculty,  has  adopted  Tamil  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  all  stages. 

The  Islamic  Research  Association  of  Bombay,  the  Committee  of 
Madras  Lectures  on  Islam,  the  Majlis  Makhtutat  Farsiyah  of  Hyderabad, 
the  Hyderabad  Academy,  the  Da  irat’ul-Ma'arif  of  Hyderabad,  the  Majlis 
Ihya  al-Ma‘arif  an-Nu'maniyah  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  Muslim  Culture 
Society  of  Hyderabad,  are  some  of  the  institutions  whose  activities  require 
special  mention. 

The  Islamic  Research  Association  of  Bombay  has  a  good  record  for  its 
sue  years’  existence.  Lately  it  has  published  the  Kitab  as-Sidq  of  a  mystic 
Abu  Sa‘id  Khazzar  (d.  286  H.).  The  English  translation  of  the  prolego¬ 
mena  of  Ibn  Khaldun,  done  by  Prof.  ‘Umar  Dawud  Pota,  is  among  its 
projects  in  hand.  Mr.  Asaf  Fyzee  is  its  secretary. 
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The  Committee  for  Madras  Lectures  on  Islam  has  invited  during  the 
last  few  years  eminent  scholars  like  Iqbal,  Pickthall,  Sulaiman  Nadwi  and 
others  to  deliver  popular  lectures  under  its  auspices.  Recently  Dr.  liamid- 
ullah  of  Hyderabad  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The  Holy  Prophet  as  the 
Founder  of  a  State.” 

The  Historical  Association  of  Hyderabad  was  converted  into  the 

J (resent  Majlis  Makhtutat  Farsiyah  (Persian  MSS.  Society)  when  on  24th 
une  1931  the  government  of  H.E.H.  sanctioned  a  grant  of  Rs.  10,000 
towards  the  furtherance  of  its  objects.  So  far  it  has  published  the  Tugh- 
laqndmeh,  a  rare  poetical  work  of  Amir  Khusraw,  and  the  Burhan-e- 
Ma'dthir  of  Saiyid  ‘Aliy  Tabataba,  an  important  history  of  the  Deccan. 
Chachndmeh,  the  oldest  extant  Persian  history  of  Sindh,  edited  by  Prof. 
Dawud  Pota  is  now  in  the  press.  The  work  of  editing  and  preparing  for 
publication  the  collection  of  letters  of  Mahmud  Gawan,  called  Riyadul- 
Insha,  is  expected  to  be  soon  taken  up  by  the  Society. 

The  Hyderabad  Academy,  newly  inaugurated  under  the  distinguished 
patronage  of  their  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Berar,  has  under¬ 
taken  the  project  of  translating  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  into  Hindustani. 

The  Da  irat’ul-Ma'arif  requires  no  introduction.  The  year  before 
last  it  held  a  conference  of  Islamic  studies  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Azhar  University  delegation.  This  year  the  2nd  conference,  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  with  a  message  of  welcome  from 
Sultan’ul-'Ulum  the  sovereign  of  Hyderabad,  attracted  delegates  from  the 
universities  of  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Bombay,  Aligarh,  and  representatives  of 
Rampur  State,  A'zamgarh  Academy  and  others,  besides  the  local  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  proceedings  which  contain  the  full  text  of  lectures  delivered 
and  papers  read,  in  Arabic,  are  being  published.  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  Da’irah  during  the  last  five  years,  since  the  Islamic 
Culture  published  a  note  about  its  activities  : — 
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and  many  other  works  are  ready  for  publication. 

The  Kitab  al-Muhabbar  of  Ibn  Habib  (d.  245  H.)  is  a  unique  manu¬ 
script  in  the  British  Museum.  It  deals  with  the  social  life  of  pre-Islamic 
and  early  Islamic  Arabia  and  contains  information  on  many  forgotten 
aspects  of  those  days.  The  Da’irah  has  acquired  photographs  of  the  work, 
through  the  keen  interest  of  its  president. 

About  a  decade  ago  the  Majlis  Ihya’  al-Ma‘arif  an-Nu‘maniyah  was 
founded  for  editing  classical  works  of  early  Hanafi  jurists.  Scholars  in 
Germany,  Syria,  Egypt  and  other  countries  are  actively  collaborating  with 
the  enthusiastic  Majlis  in  procuring  manuscripts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  So  far  the  Majlis  has  published  : — 

^ 1 1—. jlx.f  fr .  (^LulJI  xt  j.L^) 

The  and  1  are  in  the  press  and  about 

fifty  other  works  are  ready  for  publication,  but  the  work  is  progressing 
slowly  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

The  Muslim  Culture  Society  is  not  a  purely  scientific  body  yet  its 
activities  have  a  close  bearing  on  the  actual  conditions  of  the  culture  of 
Indian  Muslims.  The  secretary  has  studied  the  ever-growing  problem  of 
Hindu-Muslim  relations  in  a  monograph,  The  Cultural  Future  of  India, 
and  has  proposed  a  scheme  of  redistributing  India  in  culturally  autono¬ 
mous  states,  either  Hindu  or  Muslim,  and  consolidating  them  through  a 
process  of  exchange  of  population,  and  uniting  them  in  an  all-India 
confederacy. 

It  is  reported  that  the  All-India  Muslim  League  has  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  scheme. 

The  following  libraries  in  Hyderabad  are  among  those  which  possess 
more  than  10,000  manuscripts  on  Islamic  subjects  : —  1  raMe8' 

1.  The  Hyderabad  State  Library. 

2.  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  private  library  for  which  a  special  hall 
has  been  constructed  in  the  Public  Gardens  of  Hyderabad.  It  is 
becoming  only  to  a  Prince  of  Learning  (Sultan  al-‘ulum)  to  give  up 
his  personal  library  for  public  use. 
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3.  The  Kutubkhanah  Sa'idiyah  of  the  family  of  Muhammad 
Sa'id  Khan  late  Mufti  of  Hyderabad  High  Court. 

4.  The  Hyderabad  Record  Office,  with  its  splendid  collection  of 
historical  documents  and  other  records. 

5.  The  Salar  Jung  Library,  Picture  Gallery  and  collection  of 
antiquities. 

6.  The  collection  of  Dr.  Saiyid  Qasim. 

Each  of  these  Hyderabad  libraries  and  many  more  within  and  without 
the  Dominions  require  special  treatment  which  we  shall  give  in  subse¬ 
quent  issues. 

The  staff  of  the  Osmania  University  has  been  taking  active  part  in 
various  conferences  and  congresses,  Indian  as  well  as  international.  At 
the  recent  History  Conference  held  in  Zurich,  Prof.  Harun  Khan  Sherwani 
succeeded  in  pushing  through  his  resolutions  that : — 

1 .  Islam  should  be  treated  as  an  independent  institution,  and  not 
as  part  of  the  history  of  different  countries. 

2.  That  in  the  international  bibliography  of  social  sciences,  works 
of  oriental  and  specially  Indian  scholars  should  be  given  their  due 
place,  and  oriental  titles  should  be  transcribed  in  Latin  script  and 
translated  into  some  European  language. 

The  learned  professor  has  been  selected  by  the  International  History 
Conference  as  a  corresponding  collaborator  for  India. 

Hyderabad  may  well  be  proud  of  the  lead  she  has  given  to  India  in 
many  respects,  such  as  nationalising  the  medium  of  instruction,  making 
the  teaching  of  religion  a  compulsory  subject,  and  the  like. 

Few  people,  however,  know  that  Hyderabad  has  made  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  movement  of  Co-operative  Societies.  The  loans  and 
deposits  without  interest  is  a  feature  to  be  found  as  yet  only  in  some  of 
the  co-operative  societies  of  Hyderabad  and  nowhere  else.  The  Majlis 
Mu’aiyid’ul-Ikhwan  founded  by  the  late  Saiyid  ‘Umar  Shah  Qadri  has 
celebrated  its  49th  year  recently  and  has  lent  about  half  a  million  rupees 
repayable  in  easy  instalments  without  charging  interest.  The  transactions 
of  the  societies  in  the  Settlement  and  Revenue  departments  now  run  to 
almost  six  figures  every  year.  In  the  15th  annual  report  of  the  Settlement 
Department’s  Society,  the  secretary  has  traced  the  history  of  systematic 
loans  without  interest  to  the  dawn  of  Islam,  and,  referring  to  the  Quran, 
he  has  pointed  out  that  when  the  Quran  prohibited  riba,  it  provided 
simultaneously  State-aid  for  those  in  need  of  monetary  help  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  usurious  money-lenders.  So, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  Muslim  States,  according  to  the  Quran,  to  set 
apart  a  sum  of  income  for  ghdrimin,  those  who  require  loans  among  the 
well-to-do.  History  shows,  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  Orthodox  caliphs, 
that  the  Government  Bait’ul-Mal  regularly  lent  amounts  without  charging 
interest  to  those  in  need  of  money,  who  repaid  the  amounts  at  the  time  of 
receiving  their  annual  pay  from  the  Diwan. 
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Hyderabad  Museum  though  established  about  eleven  years  ago, 
through  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Mr.  G.  Yazdani,  o.b.e.,  Director  of 
Archaeology  for  Hyderabad,  possesses  several  magnificent  collections  of 
Oriental  Art,  representing  Pre-historic,  Buddhist,  Jainite,  Brahamanic  and 
Muslim  culture. 

For  the  benefit  and  information  of  the  students  of  Muslim  culture 
such  features  of  the  collections  are  described  below  as  throw  light  upon 
Islamic  Art  and  History. 

Numismatics. — This  section  contains  coins,  more  or  less,  of  all  Muslim 
dynasties  since  the  time  of  the  Abbasides.  Coins  of  the  Barld  Shahls  of 
Bidar  and  Qutb  Shahls  of  Golconda,  and  several  new  mints  of  the  Mughals 
have  been  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time  by  this  institution.  Articles 
on  rare  and  unique  coins  are  being  published  by  this  Department  every 
now  and  then  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Department  of 
Hyderabad,  and  in  the  Numismatic  Supplements  of  the  Bengal  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Epigraphy. — About  twenty  inscriptions  which  were  not  in  situ,  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museum  and  exhibited.  Besides  this,  estampages  of 
nearly  all  the  important  Muslim  inscriptions  of  the  Dominions  have  been 
stocked  in  the  Museum  and  they  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Yazdani 
in  the  Epigraphica  Indo-Moslemica.  They  range  from  the  early  fourteenth 
century  and  represent  nearly  all  the  Muslim  dynasties  that  ruled  the 
Deccan. 

Calligraphy  and  Manuscripts. — Besides  the  inscriptions  and  the 
estampages,  there  is  a  very  good  collection  of  Qit’as  written  in  all  Muslim 
scripts  by  Master  Calligraphists,  like  Sultan  ‘Ali,  MlrTmad,  ‘Abdul 
Rashid  and  several  other  eminent  Calligraphists.  Some  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  have  also  been  written  by  some  celebrated  writers,  e.g.,  Lawaih 
Jam!  written  by  MirTmad,  Nai  Nama  by  ‘Alauddin  Hirawl. 

Copies  of  the  Holy  Qur’an. — About  thirty-five  copies  of  the  Holy 
Qur’an  have  been  acquired  for  the  Museum.  Their  sizes  vary  between 
3"  X  2"  and  30"  X  22".  Some  of  them  are  richly  illuminated  and  represent 
Nashk,  Thulth,  Raihan  and  Maghrib  scripts  of  a  very  high  order,  while 
others  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  good  calligraphy.  Some  are 
historically  important.  One  copy  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
Aurangzeb,  a  second  by  Dara  Shikoh,  a  third  by  Muhammad  Salih, 
Court  Calligraphist  of  Shahjahan.  The  seals  and  autographs  on  some 
arouse  great  interest. 

Illustrated  Manuscripts. — An  extremely  interesting  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  has  been  placed  on  show  containing  paintings  of  Persian,  Mughal 
and  the  Deccan  schools.  The  collection  has  no  parallel  in  any  Indian 
Museum. 

Miniatures. — Some  very  good  paintings  belonging  to  the  Persian, 
Mughal,  Gujrat  and  Deccan  schools  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Art 
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Gallery.  They  were  either  made  by  Muslim  artists  or  were  executed 
under  the  commission  of  Muslim  patrons,  and  represent  Muslim  life 
and  culture  in  the  past.  The  majority  of  them  represent  high  watermarks 
of  the  art  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong. 

Photographs  of  Architecture. — In  the  above-mentioned  section  have 
also  been  exhibited  photographs  of  typical  Muslim  buildings  of  the  Hyder¬ 
abad  Dominions  which  cover  a  period  from  the  fourteenth  century  up 
to  the  present  day. 

Arms  and  Weapons. — Muslims  started  as  a  warrior  race  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  quite  ready  to  adopt  the  arms  and  weapons  of  other 
peoples.  When  they  came  to  India  they  did  not  refrain  from  using  Indian 
weapons  also.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  steel  of  several  of 
the  Indian  weapons  like  Khanda  and  Katar  was  tempered  and  watered 
by  them  after  the  Persian  fashion.  There  is  a  big  collection  of  such  and 
other  Muslim  arms,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  seen  in  any  other  Indian 
Museum.  Many  of  these  are  historically  very  important. 

Damascene  and  Bidri  Work. — Damascene  work  or  the  art  of  inlaying  or 
overlaying  one  metal  upon  another  metal,  was  first  introduced  at  Damas¬ 
cus.  The  industry  was  highly  developed  by  Muslims  and  was  in  latter 
times  practised  in  almost  every  Muslim  country.  The  sword  and  dagger 
hilts  in  the  Hyderabad  Museum  are  excellent  examples  of  this  art. 

During  the  reign  of  the  latter  Bahmanis  when  their  capital  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Gulbargah  to  Bidar  an  innovation  was  made  in  this  art  at 
Bidar.  An  alloy  of  zinc  was  introduced  and  household  utensils  were 
made  out  of  it  and  they  were  inlaid  with  gold  or  silver  or  with  both  of 
them.  This  industry  drew  its  name  from  the  place  of  its  origin  and  was 
called  Bidri-work.  An  unrivalled  collection  of  specimens  of  this  art  has 
long  been  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum  and  many  pieces  are  of  great 
artistic  value. 

M.  A. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 

WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  begin  our  quarterly  survey  of  Islamic  cultural 
activities  in  North-Western  India  by  reporting  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  academic  institution,  called  the  Nadwat-ul-Musanniffn,  at  Qarol 
Bagh,  New  Delhi,  which  is  already  well  known  as  the  seat  of  the  National 
Muslim  University  (Jami'a  Mi  Iliya  Islamiya)  and  of  its  associated  publish¬ 
ing  house.  Bearing  close  similarity  in  name  to  two  older  Islamic  institu¬ 
tions  that  already  exist  in  the  United  Provinces,  its  aims  and  objects  are 
not  very  different  from  theirs.  It  is,  primarily,  to  be  a  research  institute, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  guidance,  through  its  literary  activity, 
to  the  Muslim  community  in  the  present  critical  stage  of  its  history, 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  disruptive  influences  of  Western  materialism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  is  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle 
for  its  social  and  political  independent  existence.  The  programme  of  the 
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Institute,  accordingly,  includes  the  advocacy  of  a  comprehensive  reform 
and  modification  of  Muslim  law  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing 
society  ;  the  close  study  of  movements  and  tendencies  in  the  Muslim 
world  of  to-day,  with  a  view  to  giving  an  enlightened  and  well-informed 
lead  in  political  and  social  matters  ;  the  formulation  of  a  scheme  of  primary 
education  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Islam  ;  and,  finally,  the  defence 
of  Islam  and  its  culture  against  the  prejudiced  onslaughts  of  hostile  critics. 

The  Institute  has  been  started  by  a  handful  of  zealous  and  capable 
scholars  with  the  active  help  of  a  number  of  friends  and  sympathizers. 
The  organising  secretary  of  the  Institute  is  M.  ‘Atiq-ur-Rahman  Uthmani, 
who  has  several  years’  teaching  experience  to  his  credit  as  a  professor  at 
the  theological  seminaries  at  Deoband  and  Dabhel.  His  associates  are  : 
M.  Sa'id  Ahmad  Akbarabadi,  m.a.,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Deoband  and 
holds  the  highest  degrees  in  Oriental  languages  ;  M.  Muhammad  Hifz-ur- 
Rahman,  who  like  the  secretary  has  served  as  a  professor  both  at  Deoband 
and  Dabhel ;  and  Saiyid  Mughni-ud-Din  Shamsi,  m.a.,  who  is  well- 
versed  in  several  Western  languages  and  will  keep  his  colleagues  in  touch 
with  the  work  of  European  Orientalists  in  the  field  of  Islamic  studies. 

In  pursuit  of  their  aims,  the  organisers  of  the  Institute  have  started 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine,  called  Burhdn.  It  is  edited  by 
M.  Sa'id  Ahmad  Akbarabadi,  and  is  designed  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  the 
Institute,  representing  and  propagating  its  characteristic  views  and 
opinions.  Judging  by  the  first  four  issues  of  the  magazine  that  lie  before 
us,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  published  articles,  on  the  whole,  have  attain¬ 
ed  a  fairly  high  level  of  scholarly  excellence  ;  and  if  this  standard  is  main¬ 
tained,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  periodical  will  soon  take  an  honoured 
place  among  the  learned  journals  of  its  kind  in  India.  Besides,  several 
works  on  Islamic  religion,  polity  and  sociology  are  in  the  course  of  pre¬ 
paration,  including  a  comprehensive  commentary  on  the  Qur’an  on 
modern  lines. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  founding  of  the  Institute  has  been 
well  received  throughout  the  country.  A  considerable  number  of  educated 
persons  have  joined  it  as  subscriber-members  ;  while  Shaikh  Feroz-ud-Din 
of  Calcutta  has  donated  the  handsome  sum  of  seven  thousand  rupees 
towards  the  initial  expenses  of  the  library  of  the  Institute.  We  hope  and 
trust  that  Muslims  throughout  India  will  accord  to  the  Institute  that 
measure  of  generous  support  which  is  due  to  its  laudable  aims  and 
objects. 

#  *  # 

The  period  under  report  has  witnessed  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Abdullah  Yusuf  Ali's  English  translation  of  the 
Holy  Qur’an.  The  first  part  of  this  translation  appeared  in  June,  1934; 
and,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  parts  I-III  were  reviewed  by  Mr.  M. 
Pickthall  in  the  Vol.  IX  of  this  Journal  (vide  issue  of  July,  1935).  Mr. 
A.  Yusuf  Ali’s  translation  is  not  a  literal  rendering,  merely  substituting 
English  words  for  those  of  the  original ;  but  it  is  a  free  translation  which 
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conveys  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  in  the  translator's  own  words. 
The  freedom  which  the  gifted  translator  has  allowed  himself  has  enabled 
him  to  reproduce  with  considerable  success  the  symphonic  effects  of 
the  original  in  his  charming  rhythmic  prose.  Many  prominent  men  in  the 
East  and  West,  including  not  a  few  competent  critics,  have  expressed 
their  admiration  for  Mr.  A.  Yusuf  Ali’s  remarkable  achievement  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms.  The  present  translation  forms  the  crowning  glory  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  literary  career,  and  we  believe  that  when  other  works  of  the 
talented  author  are  forgotten,  his  translation  will  keep  his  name  alive  for 
a  long  time  to  come  among  many  generations  of  grateful  and  appreciative 
readers.  The  tasteful  get-up  of  the  work  does  great  credit  to  the  printers 
as  well  as  to  its  publisher,  Shaikh  Muhammad  Ashraf  of  Lahore,  who  has 
recently  published  several  interesting  and  important  works  on  Islamic 
history  and  religion.  *  *  * 

Our  present  survey  would  remain  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  mention 
the  important  research  work  that  Khawaja  F.  M.  Shuja'.  m.a.,  m.sc., 
professor  at  the  Sadiq-Egerton  College,  Bahawalpur,  has  carried  on  for 
several  years  past  in  the  history  of  natural  sciences  among  the  Muslim 
peoples  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  subject  has  not  so  far  received  from 
students  of  science  the  amount  of  attention  that  is  due  to  its  importance, 
chiefly  because  the  material  bearing  on  the  subject  is  buried  in  the  Arabic 
language,  and  very  few  scientists  possess  the  requisite  linguistic  equip¬ 
ment  to  study  and  evaluate  the  contributions  of  Arabic  scientific  writers. 
Professor  Shuja'  is  well  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work,  for  he  is  fully  qualified 
in  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  possesses,  at  the  same  time, 
sound  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  having  studied 
them  both  at  home  and  in  Iraq  and  Persia.  He  has  recently  edited  and 
translated  into  English  “  Tahrir  al-Manazir,”  an  Arabic  work  on  optics, 
which  is  preserved  in  a  unique  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
de  Paris.  Although  this  work  is  generally  attributed  to  Ibn  al-Haitham, 
Professor  Shuja*  has  shown  that  in  the  light  of  internal  and  external 
evidence  its  authorship  must  be  ascribed  to  Hasan  ibn  Shakir.  He  has 
appended  a  glossary  of  scientific  technical  terms,  and  also  utilized  the 
occasion  to  estimate  the  legacy  of  Islam  in  natural  sciences.  For  this 
important  piece  of  work,  which  was  carried  on  under  the  expert  direction 
of  Principal  Muhammad  Shafi*,  Professor  Shuja'  has  been  awarded  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  by  the  University  of  the  Punjab.  While  congratulating 
our  learned  friend  on  the  fresh  academic  honour  that  has  been  conferred 
on  him,  we  confidently  express  the  hope  that  he  will  continue,  with  un¬ 
abated  zeal  and  industry,  his  well-directed  researches,  for  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  possesses  exceptional  qualifications. 

#  #  * 

By  the  time  the  present  issue  of  the  Journal  reaches  our  readers, 
Idara  Ma'arif  Islamiyya  (Lahore)  will  have  held  its  third  session  at  Delhi 
during  the  Christmas  vacation  under  the  presidentship  of  the  Rt.  Hon’ble 
Sir  Shah  Sulaiman,  judge  of  the  Federal  Court.  The  Idara  was  started 
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six  years  ago  at  Lahore  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal, 
who  presided  over  its  first  session  held  at  Lahore  in  1933  ;  while  the 
necessary  funds  were  supplied  by  an  annual  grant  by  the  government  of 
His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
Idara  has  been  to  promote  original  research  in  all  branches  of  Islamic 
studies ;  and  with  the  object  of  bringing  together  workers  in  this  field 
from  all  parts  of  India,  it  has  previously  held  two  largely  attended  sessions 
successively  at  Lahore  in  1933  and  1936.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
Idara  will  go  from  strength  to  strength  under  the  care  of  its  capable  and 
indefatigable  secretary.  Professor  Dr.  Muhammad  Iqbal  of  the  Punjab 
University  ;  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  reporting  a 
still  more  successful  session  in  this  Journal  in  due  course  of  time. 


I. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 


IN  THE  U.  P.,  the  well-known  centre  of  Islamic  learning  and  litera¬ 
ture  is  Daru’l  Musannafin  (also  known  as  Shibli  Academy),  which  was 
established  in  1914  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Maulana  Shibli  Noamani. 
Since  then  it  has  published  76  books  on  Religion,  Biography,  History, 
Literature  and  Philosophy,  some  of  which  have  been  regarded  worthy  of 
translation  into  other  languages  such  as  Turkish,  Persian  and  English. 
Its  greatest  achievement  is  the  Life  of  the  Holy  Prophet  of  which  5  volumes 
have  appeared  so  far  and  two  more  volumes  are  in  preparation.  The 
Institution  is  also  conducting  research  in  the  History  of  Islam  and  the 
History  of  Muslim  rule  in  India.  A  History  of  the  first  four  Caliphs  and 
of  Muslim  rule  in  Sicily  (2  volumes),  have  already  been  published.  A 
History  of  the  Ommayyides  and  the  Abbasides  is  in  the  press.  This  is 
a  concise  history  of  the  two  dynasties,  but  contains  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  Government  and  civilization  of  the  Abbaside  period  in  two  separate 
volumes.  A  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  has  also  been  compiled  in 
two  volumes  which  are  ready  for  the  Press.  The  rise  of  the  Muhammadan 
powers  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Egypt  and  Spain  is 
dealt  with  in  another  two  volumes. 

Besides  these,  a  comprehensive  History  of  the  Ethics  of  Islam  has  been 
written  in  2  volumes,  and  will  be  published  in  very  near  future.  A  critical 
study  of  the  life  of  Ibn  Taymiah,  his  works  and  contributions  to  Islamic 
thought  and  theology,  is  also  in  preparation. 

So  far  as  the  history  of  the  Muslim  rule  in  India  is  concerned,  the 
Academy  has  worked  out  a  plan  to  write  it  in  14  volumes.  The  first 
two  volumes  have  just  been  completed.  The  first  volume  commences 
with  the  advent  of  the  Arabs  in  Sind  and  continues  till  the  extinction  of 
their  rule,  which  covers  about  325  years.  The  second  volume  covers 
the  period  from  the  expeditionary  raids  of  the  Ghaznawides  till  the 
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subjugation  of  the  Indian  rulers  by  Shahabuddin  Ghori  and  his  lieute¬ 
nants.  Besides  these  14  volumes,  there  will  be  3  or  4  complimentary 
volumes  on  the  History  of  Islamic  civilization  in  India,  which  will  deal 
with  society,  culture,  art,  architecture,  and  literature  as  well  as  with  the 
administrative,  military  and  economic  organisations  of  the  period. 

The  Indian  Historical  Congress  has  also  aimed  at  writing  the  History 
of  India  elaborately.  In  last  October  its  annual  session  was  held  in  Allah¬ 
abad  under  the  presidentship  of  Dr.  Bhandarkar.  The  Congress  was 
attended  by  about  150  delegates  who  represented  mostly  the  various 
Universities  of  India  ;  there  were  of  course  some  persons  in  their  individual 
capacities  also.  But  it  was  ill-represented  by  Muslim  scholars,  which  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  staffs  of  the  Indian  Universities  are  poorly 
manned  by  them,  and  partly  also  to  their  indifference  to  such  organisations. 

The  papers  contributed  by  Muslim  scholars  in  this  congress  were  on 
the  following  subjects  (a)  Firoz  Shah  Tughlak  (b)  Firoz  Shah  Bahmani  (c) 
Muhammad  Bakhar  Khilji  (cl)  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta  (e)  Shaykh  Ali  Hazin. 
Khan  Bahadur  Zafar  Hassan,  Superintendent  of  Archaeology,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  inscriptions  of  Mulla  Iqbal  Khan,  dated  1405 
A.D.,  found  in  the  I'dagh  of  the  village  Kahrera,  near  Delhi.  Mulla 
Iqbal  Khan  held  the  supreme  authority  in  Mahmud  Shah  Tughlak’ s 
reign.  The  above  inscriptions  describe  in  detail  the  invasion  of  the 
Moghuls  and  the  destruction  of  Delhi  caused  by  them. 

Many  other  papers  dealing  with  Mussalman  rulers  of  India  were 
read  by  non-Muslim  scholars,  e.g.,  the  Karnatak  and  Nasir  Jung,  Hyder 
Ali's  relations  with  the  British  Government,  the  Treaty  of  1765  between 
Shah  Alam  and  the  English,  the  correspondence  of  Aurangzeb  and 
Prince  Akbar,  Rajputana  and  Muslim  architecture,  and  a  critical  study 
of  Mulla  Abdul  Qadir  Badauni’s  history. 

During  the  past  few  months  some  useful  books  on  the  history  of 
India  have  come  out.  The  Hindustani  Academy  of  Allahabad  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  by  Dr.  Mahdi  Hussain  of  Agra 
University.  The  book  is  a  Thesis  which  earned  for  the  author  a  Doctorate 
from  the  London  University.  It  is  a  learned  work,  and  well  worthy  of 
study.  The  same  author  has  edited  and  published  Fatuh-us-Salatin, 
which  is  a  poetical  history  of  India  from  1000  to  1349  A.D.  This  was 
composed  by  lsami  during  the  life-time  of  the  Emperor  Muhammad  bin 
Tughlaq  and  dedicated  to  Sultan  Alauddin  Hassan,  the  first  king  and 
founder  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty.  The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
scanty  historical  literature  of  the  period.  It  is  written  in  simple  and 
unaffected  style  and  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  works  of  the 
period  in  which  the  author  lived.  The  Editor  was  hasty  in  publishing 
this  book,  so  he  has  failed  to  throw  much  light  on  the  life  of  the  author 
or  to  make  a  critical  study  of  the  book  itself.  He  has  promised  to  write  an 
exhaustive  preface  and  make  an  English  rendering  of  it  in  the  near  future. 

A  thoughtful  book  on  pan-Islamism  in  Arabic  has  been  just  published 
at  Benares  by  the  author  Maulana  Abdul  Majeed  Al-Hariri,  who  has 
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ushered  an  interesting  and  novel  discussion  on  the  need  of  reorganising 
the  Caliphate  on  new  principles.  He  emphasises  the  significance  and 
necessity  of  the  institution  of  the  Caliphate  and  then  works  out  a  con¬ 
stitutional  scheme  for  Islamic  countries.  According  to  him,  every  Muslim 
country  must  be  free  and  self-governing,  but  there  must  be  a  con¬ 
federation  of  the  representatives  of  these  Islamic  countries  to  legislate 
measures  for  the  religious,  economic  and  social  matters  of  these  different 
states,  so  that  they  may  work  as  a  compact  whole.  The  central  seat  of  this 
confederation  must  be  in  Turkey. 

In  Delhi,  Jama ‘a  Millia  is  not  only  an  educational  Centre,  but  has 
distinguished  itself  by  publishing  a  good  number  of  useful  books.  Its 
peculiar  merit  is  that  it  publishes  interesting  booklets  for  children  written 
in  easy  and  lucid  language,  which  hitherto  have  been  conspicuously  absent 
from  Urdu  literature.  Its  religious  series  for  children  deserves  special 
notice.  The  volumes  serve  to  impart  a  true  and  healthy  knowledge  of 
religion  to  a  child. 

Jama ‘a  Millia  also  has  an  Urdu  Academy  attached  to  it.  It  invites 
eminent  scholars  to  give  extension  lectures  on  different  topics.  This 
year  it  arranged  three  lectures,  one  of  which,  entitled  Islam  and  the  Modern 
Problems  of  Civilization,  has  already  been  published. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  in  Delhi  another  new  Institution,  Nadwat'ul 
Musannafin,  has  been  founded  to  serve  the  cause  of  Islam,  and  Islamic 
culture  and  literature.  Its  aims  and  objects  are  "  to  provide  literature 
on  the  Holy  Qur’an  and  Traditions  according  to  modern  requirements ; 
to  check  the  evil  tendencies  of  irreligiosity  caused  by  the  domination  of 
Western  rule  and  propagation  of  materialistic  literature  by  providing 
authentic  and  up-to-date  literature  on  Islam  ;  to  write  ancient  and  modem 
histories,  biographies,  and  other  useful  books  of  a  high  standard,  to  make 
effective  contradictions  of  the  malpropaganda  carried  on  by  some  Europe¬ 
an  orientalists  against  Islam,  the  Holy  Prophet,  and  Islamic  culture  ”  etc. 
The  monthly  organ  of  this  institution  is  Burhan. 

Bihar,  which  was  once  a  seat  of  learning,  is  now  very  poor  in  literary 
achievements,  although  the  wealth  treasured  in  Khuda  Baksh  Khan’s 
library  is  still  a  pride  and  glory  for  the  people  of  that  province.  Dr. 
Abdul  Haq,  Secretary  of  the  Anjuman  Taraqqi  Urdu,  made  recently  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  province,  establishing  here  and  there  branches  of 
the  Anjuman,  but  the  people  of  the  province  are  too  preoccupied  in  polit¬ 
ical  tangles  to  make  fruitful  efforts  in  intellectual  fields.  The  Hon'ble  the 
Minister  of  Education  has  however,  established  an  Urdu  library  in 
Patna,  which  is  temporarily  located  in  the  building  of  Khuda  Bakhsh 
Khan’s  library. 

In  last  October  Bihar  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  holding  the  All-India 
Muslim  Educational  Conference  at  Patna.  The  conference  unanimously 
rejected  the  Wardha  and  Vidya  Mandir  schemes.  The  Muslim  educa¬ 
tionists  and  Ulema  both  characterised  these  schemes  as  quite  un-Islamic 
and  detrimental  to  Muslim  culture.  S.  S. 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

SUMMARY  OF  ARTICLES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  ORIENTAL  JOURNALS 
CONCERNING  ISLAM,  ISLAMIC  COUNTRIES  AND  THEIR  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE. 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  October  1938. 

E.  H.  Pritchard,  Instructions  of  the  East  India  Company  to  Lord 
Macartney  on  his  embassy  to  China  and  his  reports  to  the  Company 
1792-94  Part  III.  (Part  I  and  II,  appeared  in  earlier  issues  of  the  journal). 
These  articles  are  of  interest  to  the  students  of  Indian  history  because 
the  negotiations  with  China  were  an  offshoot  of  the  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  India.  The  document  No.  6  refers  to  the  supposed  assistance 
given  to  the  Tibetans  by  the  way  of  Nepal  by  the  Bengal  Government 
in  1793,  further  it  touches  upon  the  intention  to  attempt  the  cultivation 
of  tea  in  India  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  The  details  of  the  cost  of 
the  Embassy,  which  concludes  the  article,  is  enlightening  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view. 

W.  H.  Moreland  discusses  the  position  of  the  Pargana  headman 
(Chaudhri)  in  the  Mogol  Empire.  The  article  is  accompanied  by  plates 
giving  the  Toghras  or  cipher  of  Shahjahan  on  two  documents  dated  1027 
and  1059  A.H.  respectively,  one  containing  in  addition  that  of  prince 
Murad  Bakhsh,  the  other  that  of  prince  Aurangzeb.  The  originals  are 
preserved  in  the  Revenue  Office  at  Hyderabad.  The  documents  show 
that  the  headman  was  employed  in  the  administration  of  his  district  and 
that  he  was  entitled  to  some  sort  of  remuneration  V  according  to  custom  " 
which  could  be  raised  or  diminished  by  the  central  authority.  Against 
this  he  was  expected  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  treasury  (Peshkash). 

J.  de  Somogyi  describes  a  work  by  Ibn  al-Jauzi  on  the  Manasik  al- 
Hajj  and  ‘Umra  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Mecca  and  al-Medina  and 
the  rites  for  the  visit  of  the  grave  of  the  Prophet. 

V.  A.  Hamdani  in  a  short  article  describes  several  historical  works  in 
Arabic  and  Persian  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  libraries  of  Istanbul. 

Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft  vol.  92 
part  I. 

J.  Fuck ;  Zur  Ueberlieferung  von  Buhari’s  Traditionssammlung. 
(in  German).  The  study  of  Hadith  is  again  drawing  attention  in  Europe 
and  in  a  comprehensive  article  the  author  works  out  how  the  Sahlh  of 
Bukhari  has  only  gradually  obtained  its  position  of  pre-eminence  and  shows 
also  that  the  Sahlh  at  first  was  transmitted  by  an  astonishingly  small 
number  of  pupils,  three  only.  Two  diagrams  give  the  descent  of  the  text 
by  the  chief  authorities.  Possibly  very  ancient  manuscripts  may  add  to 
the  chain  of  authorities,  but  this  is  hardly  probable. 

N.  Abbott  published  (in  English)  three  Arabic  papyri  found  in  Syria 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  caliph  al-Mutawakkil.  They  add  to  the  very 
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few  similar  documents  found  outside  Egypt.  In  a  very  able  preamble 
the  authoress  describes  the  historical  setting  of  the  documents  which  refer 
to  taxation  at  the  time  when  Mutawakkil’s  son  Ibrahim  al-Mu’ayyad 
was  nominally  governor  of  Syria.  The  documents  are  written  in  the  cursary 
maskhi  practically  devoid  of  all  points  and  hence  the  reading  of  the  names 
of  places  are  very  difficult.  One  wonders  whether  a  person  had  to 
accompany  such  documents  to  read  them  when  required.  In  some  cases 
I  read  a  little  differently,  so  on  the  verso  of  both  document  I  and  II,  I 
read  Fa’id  b.  Abdar-Rahim.  On  document  II,  line  2, 1  read  “min  Jabala” 
instead  “  bi  Jabala.”  I  am  also  not  convinced  about  ,  the  upward 

stroke  after  the  first  letter  suggests  a  name  like  Baisan.  Nor  am  I  con¬ 
vinced  about  at  the  end  II  verso. 

B.  Spuler  reviews  the  authorities  available  for  the  history  of  the 
Ilkhani  dynasty  in  Persia,  both  in  Persian  and  in  other  languages.  Most 
of  the  Persian  chronicles  were  written  by  authors  living  within  the  realm 
of  the  Ilkhanis  and  clearly  represent  a  too  favourable  picture,  and  the 
great  Arabic  historian  Ibn  al-Athir  probably  gives  the  most  faithful 
account,  but  unfortunately  his  history  only  contains  the  early  years  of 
the  devastations  wrought  by  the  Mongol  hordes  in  Persia.  Nearly  all 
Arabic  writers  are  distinctly  hostile  to  the  Mongols  and  may  exaggerate. 
For  the  social  conditions  we  are  practically  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Christian  travellers.  The  article  is  a  critical  survey  of  all  sources  at  present 
known. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  ORIENTALISTS 


THE  Congress  was  held  in  Brussels  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Jean 
Capart,  Director  of  the  Royal  Museums  during  the  first  week  in  September 
and  the  attendance  was  probably  greater  than  at  the  last  Congress  held 
in  Rome  in  1935. 

The  Congress  was  opened  by  a  reception  by  the  University  on  Sunday 
evening  in  the  buildings  of  the  University. 

The  official  opening  was  on  Monday  the  5  th  in  the  Palais  des  Acade¬ 
mies  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  represented  by  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Flanders.  The  opening  speech  of  welcome  was  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  followed  by  a  speech  by  Prof.  Capart  declaring 
the  Congress  opened. 

The  same  evening  was  a  reception  at  the  Town  Hall  given  by  the 
Municipality  of  Brussels.  The  sessions  did  not  commence  till  Tuesday 
morning  and  were  all  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Museums.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  great  variety  of  subjects  the  sessions  were  divided  into  groups, 
the  largest  being  that  of  Islam.  As  at  previous  Congresses  the  languages 
admitted  were  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  but  we  had  in  the 
section  of  Islam  also  addresses  in  Arabic  and  Spanish.  A  number  of 
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addresses  were  not  given  for  the  reason  that  the  speakers  had  found  it 
unable  to  come.  As  all  communications  will  be  the  subject  of  special 
publication  I  can  only  give  an  outline  of  those  which  I  personally  heard, 
some  of  them  being  given  in  other  sections  simultaneously  with  those  in 
the  Islamic  section.  I  had  the  honour  of  presiding  this  section  on  Thursday 
the  8th  September  when  I  conveyed  the  greetings  of  the  Arabic  Congress 
held  in  Hyderabad  last  July  and  in  the  name  of  the  Da’irat  al-Ma'arif 
made  presentation  of  some  of  the  latest  publications  of  the  Da’irat. 

Among  the  papers  read  during  the  Congress  were  the  following,  the 
publication  of  which  will  interest  wider  circle  of  the  readers  of  Islamic 
Culture. 

Dr.  Loffgren  of  Upsala  gave  an  account  of  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  the  Kitab  al-Iklil,  discovered  by  him  in  the  State  Library  at  Berlin. 
So  far  only  the  8th  and  ioth  volume  were  known  to  have  been  preserved, 
the  former  having  been  published  in  Baghdad  by  Pere  Anastase,  who  is 
also  preparing  an  edition  of  the  ioth  volume.  The  manuscript  is  in  the 
recension  of  the  son  of  the  well-known  Yamanite  scholar  Nashwan  al- 
Himyari. 

Prof.  Colin  of  Rabat  gave  an  account  of  a  work  on  plants  and  drugs 
of  which  he  has  acquired  a  fine  old  copy  at  Murrakish.  It  is  by  an  unknown 
Spanish  author  who  lived  in  Sevilla  towards  the  end  of  the  Xlth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  unknown  to  Ibn  al-Baitar,  but  al-Ghafiqi 
has  made  use  of  his  descriptions  of  plants  for  which  he  has  invented  a 
special  system  of  classification.  M.  Colin  had  brought  the  manuscript 
with  him  for  inspection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  published. 

Prof.  Guidi  of  Rome  in  one  of  his  addresses  gave  an  account  of  the 
recently  discovered  manuscript  of  the  works  of  Al-Kindi.  Some  of  these 
are  already  in  course  of  publication,  unfortunately  in  scattered  series 
and  he  was  able  to  show  the  first  sheets  of  two  works,  one  published  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Walter. 

Mr.  V.  A.  Hamdani  gave  an  account  of  some  important  town-chronicles 
discovered  by  him  in  Istanbul.  Among  them  is  an  abridgement  of  the 
history  of  Naisabut  (Nishapur)  by  al-Hakim  and  the  continuation  of  the 
same  work  by  Abd  al-Ghaffar  al-Farisi  with  the  title  as-Siyaq.  Another 
historical  work  found  by  him  he  assumes  to  be  the  History  of  Marw  by 
as-Samani. 

Prof.  Kramers  of  Leiden  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  Arabic 
geographers  not  only  for  the  civilisation  of  Islam  but  of  the  world  in 
general  and  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  Bibliotheca  Geographorum 
of  de  Goeje.  He  was  able  to  show  his  new  edition  of  the  work  of  Ibn 
Hawqal  with  facsimiles  of  ancient  maps  and  proposed  a  new  edition  of 
the  work  of  Idrisi  after  more  scientific  principles  than  the  old  edition  of 

Rome.  ,  .  ,  0  ,. 

M.  Cahen  of  Paris  gave  a  discourse  on  the  penetration  of  the  baljuq 
Turks  into  Syria  and  Anatolia  which  he  divides  into  four  periods.  The 
first  the  attacks  of  Turkish  bands  upon  the  Byzantine  empire  which 
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culminated  in  the  victory  of  Alp  Arslanat  Manazgird.  The  second  the 
decay  of  the  power  of  the  Byzantines  and  the  Fatimides  in  Egypt ;  the 
third  the  empire  of  Malik  Shah  and  the  fourth  the  crumbling  of  that 
empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Saljuq  State  in  Anatolia,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Othmanali  empire.  Manuscript  sources  are  urged  to  be  published. 
The  Da’irat  intends  to  print  such  volumes  of  the  Muntazam  of  Ibn  al- 
Jauzi  which  give  precious  details  not  found  in  the  chronicles  of  Ibn  al- 
Athir,  Abul  Fida’  and  others. 

Dr.  Caskel  gave  a  sketch  of  pre-Islamic  history  showing  how  the  Arabic 
nation  as  a  whole  began  to  form  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era  after  the  ruin  of  the  Nabataean  empire.  How  from  earliest  times 
there  remained  a  division  into  two  distinct  ethnological  units  which  have 
lasted  to  modern  times. 

M.  Marcais  of  Alger  gave  a  description  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Lion-Court  in  the  Alhambra  in  Granada  illustrated  by 
slides  and  he  showed  how  the  same  principle  is  also  discernible  in  other 
buildings  of  North  Africa. 

M.  Dessus  Lamare  of  Alger  gave  a  description  of  the  mechanical 
arrangement  by  which  the  reputed  Othmani  Mushaf  was  wheeled  from  a 
niche  on  a  specially  constructed  stand  when  used  for  reading  at  public 
service,  a  method  which  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  other  Muslim 
centres. 

Prof.  Gibb  of  Oxford  stated  in  a  lecture  that  the  work  of  Mawardi  is 
not  the  final  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  Khilafa  and  that  there 
is  no  definite  Sunni  theory  concerning  it.  He  said  that  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  conception  of  an  Amir  al-Mu’minin  as  a  ruler  who  vindicates 
the  cause  of  the  Shari'a.  against  the  unbelievers. 

M.  Gabriel  of  Istanbul  gave  an  account  of  the  Saljuq  tombs  in  Anatolia 
which  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  Eastern  Persia. 

Prof.  Brockelmann  discoursed  on  modem  Arabic  poetry  in  Egypt 
which  in  its  beginnings  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  classic  poetry, 
but  deviated  gradually  from  it  under  foreign,  especially  French  influence. 

Dr.  Spitaler  and  Prof.  Pretzl  of  Munich  spoke  on  the  uncanonical 
reading  of  the  Kur’an  for  which  the  Munich  University  has  made  the 
most  extensive  collections.  They  both  attach  great  value  to  these  readings 
as  a  contribution  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  classical  Arabic.  I  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  expressing  the  view  that  they 
overrated  the  value  and  that  in  my  opinion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  none  of 
these  readings  altered  anything  substantial.  Some  of  the  readers  were 
not  even  firm  in  the  Arabic  language  like  the  Egyptian  Warsh,  while 
others  intentionally  read  differently,  perhaps  to  show  their  own  cleverness. 

M.  Peres  of  Alger  gave  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  modern 
novel  Egypt  commencing  about  1882  which  at  first  was  political  but 
developed  there  and  in  Syria  and  the  Iraq  to  deal  more  and  more  with  the 
social  questions. 

Prof.  Denison  Ross  gave  from  Persian  sources  an  account  of  the 
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treatment  of  Bayazid  by  Timur  Lang  after  the  battle  of  Ankara  and  dis¬ 
pelled  the  legend  that  Bayazid  was  kept  in  an  iron  cage  while  a  prisoner. 

Dr.  Rizzitano  urged  the  publication  of  the  minor  Arabic  poets  of  the 
classic  period  as  a  help  for  the  understanding  of  social  life  of  the  first 
centuries  of  Islam.  He  proposes  as  a  specimen  the  publication  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Negro  Nusaib. 

Prof.  Masse  of  Paris  in  treating  of  the  Jala’iri  dynasty  founded  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Mongol  empire  in  the  Iraq  and  Persia  pointed  out  the 
advantage  which  might  be  gained  towards  a  better  knowledge  by  publishing 
the  documents,  like  royal  letters  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Paris  and  in 
other  European  countries. 

M.  Blachere  dealt  with  the  commentary  on  the  poems  of  Mutanabbi 
attributed  to  al-Ukbari  and  pointed  out  there  are  in  the  commentary  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  work  is  not  that  of  al-Ukbari,  but  that  of  one  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Prof.  Kahle  of  Bonn  advocated  an  edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of 
Ibn  Daniyal  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Escorial,  as  being  the  only 
work  of  its  kind  in  mediaeval  Arabic  literature. 

Prof.  Levi-Provencal  gave  an  account  of  a  work  discovered  by  him 
in  Fas  which  deals  with  the  technique  of  coinage  apparently  by  an  official 
of  the  mint  in  the  Merimide  empire. 

Dr.  O.  Pinto  of  Rome  advocated  the  publication  of  the  accounts  by 
Italian  travellers  in  the  East  as  a  contribution  towards  the  history  and 
social  conditions  of  those  countries. 

Dr.  Walzer  of  Rome  gave  an  account  of  the  Arabic  translation  of 
Plato’s  work  of  which  some  are  preserved  only  in  Arabic  translations  of 
which  the  paraphrase  of  Galen  of  the  work  Timaios  by  Plato  is  actually 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  G.  Goma’a  of  London  gave  an  account  of  the  Arab  colony  at 
Darband  in  the  North  of  Persia  on  the  authority  of  al-Azraqi. 

Though  dealing  with  the  Copts  of  Egypt  the  account  by  Prof.  Atiya 
of  Bonn  on  the  monasteries  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Shabushti  is  of 
interest  also  for  the  history  of  Egypt  in  Muslim  time. 

Both  Prof.  Taha  Husain  of  Cairo  and  Veccia  Vagileri  insisted  upon  a 
new  method  in  the  teaching  of  Arabic,  the  former  for  the  Egyptian  schools 
the  second  for  Europe. 

Prof.  Wittek  of  Brussels  gave  an  account  of  a  document  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels  containing  a  draft  of  a  new  budget  for  Egypt  in  1672 
apparently  sent  to  Constantinople,  as  the  previous  budget  had  been  found 
defective  in  many  places. 

Prof.  Nemet  of  Budapest  gave  an  account  of  Oriental  studies  in 
Hungary  and  a  similar  review  of  the  activities  of  the  Hebrew  University 
at  Jerusalem  was  given  by  Dr.  Meyer,  who  announced  also  that  a  further 
volume  of  the  Kitab  al-Ashraf  of  al-Baladhuri  will  appear  presently. 

A  number  of  lectures  were  not  given  as  the  speakers  for  various  reasons 
were  unable  to  come  to  Brussels. 
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There  was  a  pause  in  the  lectures  on  Wednesday  the  7th  when  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  taken  to  Louvain  where  they  were 
received  by  the  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  and  inspected  the 
buildings  as  well  as  that  of  the  new  library,  the  old  one  having  been 
destroyed  during  the  late  war.  From  there  we  were  taken  to  Tervueren, 
where  the  members  were  entertained  to  tea  by  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies 
in  the  sumptuous  Museum  for  the  Colonies  erected  in  one  of  the  Royal 
parks. 

The  final  session  was  on  Saturday  in  the  Palais  des  Academies  where  it 
was  also  announced  that  the  next  International  Congress  was  to  be  held 
in  Paris,  probably  in  1941. 

F.  Krenkow. 
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FROM  PEKING  TO  INDIA 

11  News  From  Tart  ary,  "  by  Peter  Fleming, 
Jonathan  Cape,  London,  pp,  384.  12  s. 
6d . 

THE  shifting  nature  of  politics  in  Cent¬ 
ral  Asia  may  well  have  caused  Mr. 
Fleming's  ‘  news  '  to  be  stale  before 
it  reaches  the  wide  and  growing  circle 
of  his  readers.  Whether  viewed  as  a 
sterling  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
good  travel  stories  or  an  addition  to  our 
meagre  knowledge  of  political  and  racial 
movement  in  remote  and  disturbed 
Chinese  Turkistan,  this  book  is  memor¬ 
able.  “We  wanted  "  Mr.  Fleming  writes 
in  a  foreword  “  to  find  out  what  was 
happening  in  Sinkiang  or  Chinese  Turkis¬ 
tan.  It  was  eight  years  since  a  traveller 
had  crossed  this  remote  and  turbulent 
province  and  reached  India  across  country 
from  Peking.  In  the  interim  a  civil  war 
had  flared  up  and  had  (at  least  we  hoped 
that  it  had)  burnt  itself  out.  There  were 
dark  rumours  that  a  Foreign  Power  was 
making  this  area,  the  size  of  France,  its 
own.  Nobody  could  get  in.  Nobody 

could  get  out.  In  1935  Sinkiang . 

shared  with  the  peak  of  Everest  the  blue 
riband  of  inaccessibility." 

Obviously,  as  a  known  correspondent 
of  “  The  Times,  "  his  only  hope  to  evade 
too  much  attention  from  the  Chinese,  or 
Soviet  Government  was  an  unobtrusive 
approach.  So  he  went,  often  on  foot,  from 
Peking  by  an  unfrequented  route — the 
Koko  Nor — the  Tsaidam  marsh — Cher- 
chen  in  the  Tarim  Basin — and  on  to 
Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Gilgit.  A  march  of 
3,500  miles !  Day  by  day  the  humours 
and  perils  and  hardships,  seven  months 
of  continuous  effort  ana  anxiety,  yet  one 
gets  the  impression,  not  of  a  monotonous 
caravanning,  but  of  adventure  and  expec¬ 
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tation — a  literary  achievement  few  could 
emulate. 

We  may,  perhaps,  briefly  relate  the 
news  Mr.  Fleming  brought  back,  and 
why  it  is  of  interest  to  Britain,  India,  and 
other  countries.  Sinkiang  is  “  bounded 
on  the  West  by  Russia,  on  the  North  by 
Outer  Mongolia,  and  on  the  East  by 
Inner  Mongolia  and  North-west  China, 
marches  on  the  South  with  Tibet  and 
British  India.  For  centuries  Indian 
merchants  have  crossed  the  Himalayan 
passes  to  trade  with  Kashgaria ;  and  any 
major  infringement  by  another  Power  of 
China's  sovereign  rights  within  Sinkiang 
must  of  necessity  be  viewed  with  concern, 
both  from  the  economic  and  strategic 
point  of  view,  in  Whitehall  and  Delhi." 
Its  population  consists  of  Turkis,  Mongols 
Kirghiz,  Tadjiks,  Tungans  and  a  few 
“White"  Russians.  The  name  Sinkiang 
means  New  Dominion  ;  “  but  China  has 
curious  standards  of  novelty  and  she 
originally  conquered  the  province  in  the 
first  century  B.  C.  Her  hold,  however, 
was  not  firmly  established,  and  successive 
waves  of  conquest — -Huns,  Tibetans 
Mongols  under  Chinghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane — ebbed  and  flowed  over  terri¬ 
tory  which  was  for  centuries  important 
because  it  carried  the  overland  route 
between  the  West  and  the  Far  East,  the 
great  Silk  Road." 

The  Tungans  (Chinese  Moslems), 
brave  and  warlike  and  finely  trained,  with 
the  Turkis,  challenged  the  Provincial 
Government  under  General  Sheng.  In 
Kashgar  an  *  Independent  Moslem  Re¬ 
public  of  Eastern  Turkistan  #  was  set  up, 
its  ideals  pan-Islamic,  its  politics  anti- 
Nanking  and  anti-Soviet.  But  modern 
arms,  supplied  by  Russia,  proved  too 
much,  and  Sinkiang  is  still  a  Chinese 
province  in  name.  Of  what  avail  flesh- 
and-blood  bravery  against  gas-bombs  ? 
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As  is  very  apparent  from  these  pages, 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  permeates  the  whole 
province  (all  but  the  oases  held  by 
Tungans) ;  Soviet  agents  are  everywhere, 
in  all  military  and  civil  departments  are 
there  Soviet  advisors ;  the  policy  may 
not  be  forcibly  or  rapidly  imposed,  but 
is  far-seeing  enough  to  send  hundreds 
of  the  children  of  officials  annually  “  to 
be  educated,  free  of  charge,  in  Tashkent, 
thus  providing  their  Soviet  benefactors 
with  an  ideological  hold  on  the  rising 
generation  in  Sinkiang,  and  (scarcely  less 
valuable)  with  hostages  against  the  docile 
behaviour  of  their  parents,  the  officials/' 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Fleming  also 
says : — “  There  are  some  500  British 
Indian  subjects  resident  in  the  Province. 
For  centuries  caravans  have  struggled 
over  the  18,000  foot  passes  of  the  Kara¬ 
korum.... In  recent  years  the  palmiest  days 
of  the  Indian  trade  were  the  period 
immediately  after  the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion  when,  with  competition  temporarily 
paralysed,  the  annual  volume  rose  to  over 
ten  million  rupees.  In  1935  our  trade 
had  shrunk  to  about  a  twentieth  of  that 
figure.  This  was  partly  due,  of  course, 
to  the  exceptionally  chaotic  conditions 
of  1933-34,  but  chiefly  to  an  inevitable 
process — the  economic  domination  of 
Sinkiang  by  Russia.  "  He  points  out  that 
the  process  was  accelerated  by  the  Turksib 
Railway  which  emphasises  the  geographi¬ 
cal  advantages  which  Russia  enjoys  in 
relation  to  Sinkiang.  “  By  rail  and  road 
Moscow  is  less  than  a  fortnight  from 
Kashgar.  The  nearest  railhead  in  India 
on  the  other  hand,  is  five  or  six  weeks’ 
away,  and  the  Himalayan  passes  are  open 
for  less  than  half  the  year/’ 

Less  legitimate  methods,  he  says,  are 
also  employed  to  secure  economic  dom¬ 
ination.  Caravans  from  India  were  forced 
to  pay  duty  three  times  between  the 
frontier  and  Kashgar  and  British  traders, 
incoming  and  outgoing,  subjected  to 
needless  delays.  “  A  merchant  collects 
his  caravan  in  Kashgar  and  applies  for 
passports  (formerly  unnecessary)  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  men.  Days  pass.  The  British 
Consul-General  makes  repeated  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  authorities,  but  by  the 
time  the  passports  are  issued  half  the 
merchant's  potential  profits  on  the  journey 


have  gone  in  feeding  men  and  ponies  in 
enforced  idleness.  And  he  will  be  held 
up  at  least  once  more,  arbitrarily,  inde¬ 
finitely,  and  without  appeal,  before  he 
crosses  the  frontier  into  India.  Mean¬ 
while  caravans  entering  or  leaving  Soviet 
territory  meet  with  no  bureaucratic 
obstacles  of  this  kind  and  pay  no  duty...  ” 
Mr.  Fleming's  travel  accessories,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  modem  equipment, 
were  almost  laughably  deficient,  but  he 
had  with  him  an  invaluable  companion, 
the  gallant  Mdlle.  Maillart  (“  Kini ") 
whose  quality  as  an  intrepid  traveller 
readers  of  “  Turkestan  Solo  "  (reviewed 
in  these  pages)  will  remember.  They 
travelled  for  months  under  elemental 
conditions.  “We  took  a  certain  pride" 
he  says  “  in  the  very  slowness  and  the 
primitive  manner  of  our  progress.  We 
were  travelling  Asia  at  Asia’s  pace.... 
there  was  a  certain  fascination  in  redis¬ 
covering  a  layer  of  experience  whose  very 
existence  the  contemporary  world  has 

forgotten . We  were  up  against  the 

innumerable  obstacles  which  had  bother¬ 
ed  Alexander  and  worried  the  men  who 
rode  with  Chinghis  Khan — lack  of  beasts, 
lack  of  water,  lack  of  grazing.  We  were 
doing  the  same  stages  every  day  that 
Marco  Polo  would  have  done  if  he  had 
branched  south  from  the  Silk  Road  into 
the  mountains."  Not  the  least  of  the 
troubles  of  this  extraordinary  record  of 
endurance  was  the  uncertainty  which 
dogged  the  route  for  months,  mostly  due 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the  known 
reluctance  of  the  Russian  agents  to  admit 
travellers,  the  ease  with  which  local 
officials  could  frustrate  the  expedition, 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Tungans.  In  the 
end  they  won  through  by  good  luck  and 
bluff.  Something  of  ajn  anti-climax  await¬ 
ed  these  two  heroic  travellers  in  India. 
Travel- stained,  they  seek  an  hotel  at 
Srinagar  to  partake  of  that  dinner  the 
menu  of  which  had  filled  their  minds 
during  desert  marches  and  on  the  biting 
trek  across  the  heights  of  Tibet.  Alas! 
They  enter  the  hotel.  It  is  dinner  time. 

“  Everyone  was  in  evening  dress.  Anglo  - 
India,  starched  and  glossy,  stared  at  us 
with  horror  and  disgust.  A  stage  clergy¬ 
man  with  an  Oxford  voice  started  as 
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though  he  had  seen  the  devil  A  hush, 
through  which  on  all  sides  could  be  heard 
the  fell  epithet  ‘  jungly, '  descended  on 
the  assembled  guests.  We  were  back  in 
Civilzation !  ” 

The  reader  of  this  splendid  travel  book 
is  held  by  that  human,  racy  quality  of 
the  many  descriptions  which  reveal  the 
writer's  flair  for  comedy,  colour,  humour, 
incongruity.  We  conclude  with  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  banquet  (rare  occasion!)  given 
at  Kashgar  by  the  Chihese  officials  : — 

"  Speeches  were  made  by  almost  every¬ 
one,  but  General  Liu  Pin's  was  the  one 
I  liked  the  best.  He  spoke,  with  an  air 
of  pugnacity,  in  hoarse  Chinese  ;  and, 
though  he  paused  every  now  and  then 
for  his  remarks  to  be  translated  by  the 
widely  scattered  interpreters  into  English, 
Russian,  and  Turki,  he  never  paused  for 
long.  The  interpreters,  however,  stuck 
to  their  guns  like  men,  so  that  very  soon 
four  speeches  were  being  made  in  four 
languages,  simultaneously  and  at  a 
feverish  rate.  General  Liu,  who  was 
dressed  in  a  green  suit  with  a  belted 
jacket  and  an  open  collar  and  whose 
resemblance  to  an  art  student  in  an 
operatic  chorus  was  spoilt  only  by  the 
enormous  automatic  pistol  dangling  at 
his  hip,  surveyed  with  complacency  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  of  the 
province,  thanked  both  Consulates  for 
their  help  in  combating  the  plague,  and 
ended  with  a  peroration  about  Kini  and 
me. 

“  Both  the  League  of  Nations  (Kini 
was  known  to  come  from  Geneva)  and 
the  Newspaper-for-the-Enlightened-Ap- 
prehension-of-Scholars  were  compliment¬ 
ed  with  a  warmth  which  might  have 
seemed,  even  to  their  most  fervent 
admirers,  excessive  had  not  the  General 
brought  his  speech  to  an  end  with  the 
disarming  admission  that  he  had  not  the 
faintest  recollection  of  what  he  had  been 
saying  or  why  he  had  said  it.  Whereupon, 
with  a  loud  cry  of  ‘  Y.  M.  C.  A/  he 
started  to  dance,  uncertainly  but  with 
great  vigour,  and  in  this  impromptu 
exhibition  Kini  was  soon  persuaded  to 
join  him.  Nobody  was  assassinated." 

Lest  the  reader  of  this  appreciation  of 
a  good  book  should  fear  that  Mr.  Fleming 
had  propagandist  intentions  we  should 


like  to  add  an  excerpt  from  his  1  fore¬ 
word  '  : — “  You  will  find  in  this  book, 
if  you  stay  the  course,  a  good  many 
statements  which— had  they  not  reference 
to  a  part  of  Asia  which  is  almost  as  remote 
from  the  headlines  as  it  is  from  the  sea — 
would  be  classed  as  *  revelations.  '  The 
majority  of  these  show  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  what  will  probably 
seem  to  most  a  discreditable  light.  All 
these  statements  are  based  on  what  is, 
at  its  flimsiest,  good  second-hand  evi¬ 
dence — i.e.,  the  evidence  of  reliable 
people  who  have  themselves  witnessed 
the  events  or  tendencies  recorded.  I 
should  perhaps  add  that  these  statements 
are  made  objectively.  I  know  nothing, 
and  care  less,  about  political  theory ; 
knavery,  oppression  and  ineptitude,  as 
perpetrated  by  governments,  interest  me 
only  in  their  concrete  manifestations,  in 
their  impact  on  mankind  ;  not  in  their 
nebulous  doctrinal  origins. 

"  I  have  travelled  fairly  widely  in 
Communist  *  Russia  (where  they  supp¬ 
lied  me  with  the  inverted  commas) :  and 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Japanese 
Imperialism  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
I  like  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese 
enormously,  and  I  have  been  equally  rude 
to  both . " 

The  many  photographs  (taken  by  the 
author)  are  as  outstanding  in  their  interest 
as  in  the  excellence  of  their  reproduction 
there  are  sketch-maps  and  index. 

R.  C. 


LE  LIVREDES  QUESTIONS  sur  I’oeul 
de  Honain  ibn  Ishaqpar  le  R.  P.  P.  Sbath  et 
M.  Meyerhof ;  Memoires  presents  a 
ITnstitutd’Egypte,  Cairo  1938, 4  to  147  pp. 

HUNAIN  B.  ISHAQ  was  the  greatest 
of  all  translators  of  Greek  works  into 
Arabic  and  a  number  of  his  transla¬ 
tions  are  preserved  in  manuscript  and 
others  have  served  as  basis  for  scientific 
studies  by  later  Arabic  scientists. 
Bergstrasser  published  in  1913  the  best 
biography  of  Hunain,  his  work  and  pupils 
in  which  he  states  that  the  translations 
of  Hunain  are  very  correct  and  in  easily 
understood  Arabic.  It  was  Hunain  who 
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created  most  of  the  technical  terms 
employed  by  later  writers  and  for  this 
reason  the  publications  of  his  works,  as 
far  as  they  are  accessible,  is  most  desir¬ 
able.  Besides  translations  Hunain  com¬ 
posed  also  many  works  of  his  own  and 
the  book  in  question  is  one  of  these. 
It  is  perhaps  the  oldest  Arabic  work  on 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  preserved  and  was 
composed  for  the  benefit  of  his  two  sons 
Da'ud  and  Ishaq,  of  whom  the  second 
became  a  celebrated  physician  like  his 
father  while  hardly  anything  is  known 
of  Da'ud.  The  book  is  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers  and  begins  with 
an  anatomical  description  of  the  eye  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  diseases  and  the 
means  of  curing  them.  The  text  is  based 
on  six  manuscripts  and  is  followed  by 
a  French  translation  with  critical  re¬ 
marks  by  Meyerhof  who  himself  is  a  well- 
known  eye-specialist.  At  the  end  is  an 
alphabetical  index  of  all  technical  terms 
with  a  French  translation  which  will  be 
of  great  service  to  all  who  in  future  will 
have  to  deal  with  works  of  a  similar 
nature.  Both  text  and  translation  are 
very  correct  and  the  execution  of  the 
edition  is  in  beautiful  large  type. 


ANSAB  AL-ASHRAF  of  Balddhun ; 
vol.  IV  B  edited  by  Max  Schloessitiger  ; 
University  Press,  Jerusalem  1938. 

AFTER  an  interval  of  two  years  the 
Hebrew  University  at  Jerusalem  has 
published  a  further  portion  of  this 
monumental  historical  work  in  the  same 
beautiful  execution.  As  I  stated  in  my 
review  of  the  previous  volume  the 
author  has,  as  indicated  by  the  title, 
arranged  his  work  according  to  the 
families  of  nobles  with  whom  he  deals. 
This  volume  treats  of  the  family  of  Abu 
Sufyan  (vol.  IV  A  which  is  in  preparation 
containing  the  biography  of  Mu‘awiya) 
while  this  portion  begins  with  the  life  of 
Yazid,  omitting  however  the  death  of 
Husain  which  will  be  found  in  the  volume 
dealing  with  the  descendants  of  Abu 
Talib.  It  is  followed  by  accounts  of  other 
members  of  the  same  family,  the  most 


important  of  which  are  Ziyad,  his  son 
‘Ubaid  Allah  and  'Amr  b.  Sa‘Id  al- 
Ashdaq.  Again  we  find  that  Baladhuri 
gives  historical  details  which  are  not 
found  in  the  history  of  Tabari  and  draw¬ 
ing  his  material  from  varied  sources  we 
can  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  good  and 
bad  qualities  of  the  persons  which  are 
the  actors  in  those  troublesome  times, 
and  one  wonders  how  Islam  progressed 
at  all  in  spite  of  all  the  family  and  tribal 
troubles.  Baladhuri  draws  for  documen¬ 
tation  far  more  upon  the  sayings  of  poets 
than  is  the  case  with  Tabari  and  the  work 
has  in  addition  to  its  historical  value  the 
merit  of  preserving  a  large  quantity  of 
ancient  poetry  in  its  historical  setting. 
The  edition  is  accompanied,  like  the 
previous  volume,  by  a  volume  of  critical 
notes  in  which  parallel  sources  are  indicat¬ 
ed  and  the  emendations  of  the  not  always 
correct  original  are  justified  which  has 
not  been  an  easy  task  because  accounts 
on  the  same  persons  and  events  were 
in  many  cases  entirely  lacking.  The  work 
when  completed  will  remain  a  standing 
monument  to  the  scholars  who  have 
combined  in  producing  a  model  for  the 
editing  of  works  on  Muslim  history. 


ANN  ALES  DE  L’INSTITUT  D' Etudes 
ORIENTALES  ;  University  of  Alger  ; 
Vol.  Ill,  Paris  1937. 

THE  University  of  Alger,  commencing 
in  1935,  has  published  each  year 
a  volume  containing  articles  by  its 
professors  dealing  principally,  if  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  with  the  history,  civilisation, 
art  and  language  of  North-Africa  and 
Spain  and  these  articles  are  as  a  rule  of 
a  high  order.  I  can  in  this  review  touch 
on  the  subjects  contained  in  this  volume 
in  a  general  manner  only. 

H.  Per&s  has  two  contributions.  The 
first  is  a  letter  by  the  founder  of  scientific 
Arabic  studies  in  Europe,  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  addressed  to  de  Bussy  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  firsts  Arabic-French  dictionary 
on  the  spoken  Arabic  of  Algeria.  De  Sacy 
in  it  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  a  correct 
scientific  transcription  of  Arabic  letters, 
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when  expressed  in  Latin  letters . The 

second  article  deals  with  the  modern 
Arabic  novel.  He  traces  it  from  the 
beginning  when  Faris  ash-Shidyaq  and 
Rifa‘a  Beg  by  translations  of  principally 
French  novels  opened  a  new  phase  of 
Arabic  literature  different  from  the 
ancient  Maqamat.  At  first  it  was  through 
the  Syrian  immigrants  that  this  class  of 
literature  was  fostered  which  during  little 
over  fifty  years  has  grown  in  volume. 
The  article  ends  with  a‘  classified  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  translations  and  original 
works  (719  numbers)  including  European 
works  and  articles  dealing  with  this 
literature.  I  do  not  think  that  informa¬ 
tion  as  comprehensive  can  be  found 
elsewhere. 

G.  Marcais  and  Levi  Provencal  des¬ 
cribe  a  glass- weight  dated  127  A.  H. 
found  at  Bu  Kadra  near  Constantine  in 
Algeria.  The  purpose  of  these  glass- 
weights,  of  which  a  number  from  Egypt 
are  known  and  have  been  described,  was 
to  give  the  Muhtasib  a  standard  by  which 
he  could  check  those  in  use  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  This  weight  was  issued  by  ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman  b.  Habib,  grandson  of  ‘Uqba 
b.  Nafi*  founder  of  Qairawan,  who  in 
Jumada  II  127  A.  H.  deposed  the  govern¬ 
or  Hanzala.  It  was  sent  to  Masai  b. 
Hammad  who  at  that  time  was  governor 
of  Mila,  once  an  important  trade  centre, 
long  since  disappeared,  but  situated  near 
the  place  where  the  weight  was  found. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  sent  the 
same  year  in  which  'Abd  ar-Rahman 
assumed  power. 

G.  Wiet  describes,  with  illustrations, 
six  glass-lamps  in  the  Gulbenkian  collec¬ 
tion.  They  all  date  from  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Hijra  -between  the  years 
729-762  during  the  most  prosperous  time 
of  the  Mamluk  dominion. 

M.  Canard  translates  a  letter  by  the 
Mamluk  Sultan  an-Nasir  Hasan  written 
in  750  A.  H.  (1349)  to  the  Byzantine 
emperor  John  VI,  Cantacuzenos  preserv¬ 
ed  in  Greek  in  the  latter's  history.  The 
Arabic  original  is  most  certainly  lost. 
The  letter  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  quarrels  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  importance  of  the  Mamluk 
sultans  as  rulers  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munities  and  reveals  facts  which  are 


entirely  ignored  by  the  Arabic  historians 
of  Egypt  in  those  days. 

R.  Ricard  has  a  study  on  the  trade  of 
the  Genoese  in  Morocco  during  the 
period  of  the  Portuguese  ascendency  in 
North-Africa  (1415-1550  A.  C.).  The 
Muslim  power  in  Spain  by  that  time  had 
declined  so  much  that  the  Ahl  adh- 
Dhimma  were  the  Muslims  and  not  the 
Christians.  It  seems  that  the  sultans 
rather  favoured  the  Genoese  from  whom 
no  aspirations  for  conquests  could  be 
feared  and  some  influential  Genoese 
merchants  are  found  to  have  lived  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Maghrib  with  their 
families  and  to  have  possessed  “financial 
means  which  at  times  were  indispensable 
to  the  sultans. 

R.  Brunschvig  gives  an  account  of  a 
manuscript  on  the  measures  in  use  in 
Tunis  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century  after  the  Turkish  occupation. 
As  usual  weights  and  measures  had 
deteriorated  to  the  disadvantage  of  state 
and  public  and  the  aim  of  the  work  was 
to  re-establish  the  legal  standard  of  the 
Prophet. 

Dr.  Renaud,  well  known  for  his  writ¬ 
ings  on  Arabic  medicine  and  botany, 
gives  an  account  of  medicine  and  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  Maghrib  during  the  reign 
of  Sultan  Isma'il  (1082-1139  A.  H.) 
drawn  to  som#  extent  from  the  history 
of  Maknis  (Meknes)  by  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman 
b.  Zaidan,  the  present  Naqib  ash-Shurafa' 
in  Maknis.  He  gives  details  of  the  life 
of  Ibn  Shaqrun,  who  had  studied  in 
Cairo  and  whose  Urjuza,  called  after  him 
ash-Shaqruniya,  is  a  work  existing  in 
many  manuscripts  in  the  Maghrib.  In 
one  of  his  works  he  for  the  first  time  in 
Arabic  pharmacopoeia  mentions  the 
American  Sarsaparilla  which  was  held 
to  be  a  kind  of  cure-all.  Another  physi¬ 
cian  is  a  certain  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad 
Adarraq  a  native  of  the  Sus.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  physicians,  according  to 
Renaud,  was  not  very  profound  and  in 
their  works  are  found  the  usual  remark¬ 
able  diagnoses  and  cures. 

H.  Basset  publishes  a  short  account  of 
Berber  dialectics  accompanied  by  a 
sketch-map. 

J,  Cantineau  continues  his  study  of 
the  dialects  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  Syria 
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and  Northern  Arabia  of  which  the  first 
half  had  appeared  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  publication  (1936).  He  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  agreements  and 
differences  in  these  dialects  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  their  supposed  ancient 
descent,  but  must  be  sought  in  the  history 
of  these  tribes  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  when  many  readjustments  and 
confederations  took  place. 

H.  Masse  deals  with  the  Nauruz 
Namah  attributed  to  the  poet  Omar 
Khayyam.  The  work  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  his  biographers  and  for  this 
reason  its  authenticity  has  been  doubted. 
The  edition  by  Minovi  is  based  upon 
an  ancient  copy  in  the  Berlin  library. 
The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  fix  scientifically 
the  exact  date  of  the  Persian  New  Year, 
not  only  as  a  festival  but  also  for  revenue 
purposes.  For  this  reason  the  legendary 
and  actual  history  is  given  and  the  repeat- 
ed  attempts  to  correct  the  date  under 
Mamun,  al-Mutawakkil  and  last  under 
Malikshah.  Then  comes  an  enumeration 
of  the  presents  which  the  High  Priest 
used  to  offer  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Nauruz  to  the  sovereign  :  gold  ring, 
green  barley,  sword,  bow  and  arrows, 
pen,  horse,  falcon,  wine  and  a  handsome 
face. 

As  the  data  furnished  by  the  Nauruz 
Namah  are  not  very  satisfactory  M. 
Faggelon  has  added  a  scientific  astronomic 
discourse  on  the  difficulties  for  fixing  the 
date  with  unassailable  accuracy. 


DURR  AT  AL-HIjAL ,  Repertoire  bio - 
graphique  d’Ahmad  ibn  al-Qadi  texte 

arabe  publie . par  I.  S.  Allouche  ; 

two  volumes  Rabat  1934  and  1936. 

AL-HULAL  AL-MAWCHIYYA ,  chro- 
nique  anonyme  de$  dynasties  Almoravide 
et  Almohade ,  texte  arabe  public  d'apres 
de  nouveaux  manuscrits  par  I,  S.  Allou¬ 
che,  Rabat  1936. 

Ibn  HAIYAN;  AL-Muqtabis ,  vol  III., 
Chroniquedu  regne  du  caliphe  Umaiyade 
*Abd  Allah  d  Cordoue,  texte  arabe 
public .  d'aprfa  le  manuscrit  de  la 


Bodleienne . .  .  .  par  le  P .  P.  Melchor 
Af.  Antuna  O.  S.  A.;  Paris  1397. 

THE  study  of  Islam  in  Spain  and  the 
Far  West  is  at  present,  and  natu¬ 
rally,  confined  to  F rench  and  Span¬ 
ish  scholars.  What  is  written  in  Egypt  in 
Arabic  is  only  second-hand  and  incom¬ 
plete.  The  three  books  under  notice  deal 
with  quite  distinct  periods,  the  third, 
sixth  and  eighth  century  of  the  Hijra. 

Ibn  Haiyan  was  born  in  Cordoba  in 
377  A.  H.  and  died  there  the  28  Rabi'  I, 
469.  He  is  without  doubt  the  best  historian 
of  Spain  and  wrote  two  large  works  one 
called  al-Matln  and  the  other  al-Muqtabis 
(or  al-Muqtabas).  Both  were  supposed 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Zaithuna 
mosque  at  Tunis,  but  do  not  exist  there 
now.  The  former  work  appears  to  be 
entirely  lost,  but  of  the  Muqtabis  two 
manuscripts  are  found,  one  in  Oxford, 
the  basis  of  the  edition,  and  one  in  Cons¬ 
tantine  in  Algeria  containing  the  reign 
of  the  Umaiyade  caliph  al-Hakam.  The 
present  volume  deals  with  the  reign  of 
the  seventh  Umaiyade  ruler  ‘Abd  Allah 
who  reigned  from  275  to  300.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  unique  copy,  though  beauti¬ 
fully  written,  is  very  faulty  and  the  editor 
has  done  his  utmost  to  present  a  correct 
text.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  est¬ 
ablish  the  correct  names  of  the  numerous 
castles  and  persons  who  are  not  mention¬ 
ed  in  any  other  sources,  hence  we  have 
a  rather  long  list  of  corrections  at  the 
end  of  the  work.  The  author  begins  his 
account  with  the  character  of  the  ruler, 
his  officials  and  the  crowd  of  his  adversa¬ 
ries  and  the  poets  and  learned  men  of 
his  reign  and  sums  up  with  the  annals 
from  275  to  299  A.  H.  'Abd  Allah  died 
in  Rabi'  I,  300  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson  ‘Abdar-Rahman  an-Nasir. 

The  Hulal  al-Mawshiya  are  by  an 
unknown  author  who  however  cites  freq¬ 
uently  historians  whose  works  are  lost 
and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  finished 
his  work  in  738  when  both  the  Almora¬ 
vide  and  Almohade  dynasties  had  long 
ceased  to  rule  in  Spain  and  the  Maghrib. 

A  previous  edition  has  been  printed  in 
Tunis  in  1329  in  which  the  work  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Ibn  al-Khatfb,  the  author  of 
the  Ihata,  the  history  of  Granada,  who 
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died  in  776.  This  edition  is  based  upon 
three  new  manuscripts  and  the  work  has 
been  utilised  long  ago  through  manu¬ 
scripts  by  Dozy  and  Gayangos.  Though 
as  a  rule  quite  concise  the  author  cites 
frequently  letters  which  have  passed 
between  Muslim  rulers  and  even  Spanish 
ones.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Aimohade 
dynasty  he  practically  confines  himself 
to  the  dates  of  the  ephemeral  reigns  of 
the  latter  rulers  and  the  only  long  account 
is  that  of  the  first  Marini  Sultan  Abu 
Yusuf  Ya'qub  b.  'Abd  al-Haqq  and 
winds  his  work  up  with  the  various  Berber 
tribes  of  the  Marini  empire. 

The  Durrat  al-Hijal  is  a  biographical 
dictionary  and  was  intended  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  work  of  Ibn  Khali  ikan. 
The  author  Shihab  ad-Din  Ahmad  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  ' Aii  known  as 
Ibn  al-Qadl  was  born  in  960  A.  H.  He 
received  a  very  careful  education  and 
made  the  pilgrimage  staying  several  years 
in  the  East.  In  994  he  sailed  by  ship  for 
home  but  the  vessel  was  captured  by 
Christians  and  he  was  carried  into 
captivity,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  where. 
After  eleven  months  of  captivity  he  was 
ransomed  by  the  Sultan  Ahmad  al-Mansur 
for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  ounces. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  court  at  Murra- 
kish  and  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
QadI  of  Sala.  Having  been  recalled  for 
some  unknown  reason  he  retired  to  Fas 
where  he  died  in  1025  A.  H.  Besides 
this  work  he  wrote  among  others  the 
Muntaq  al-Maqsur,  a  history  of  the 
Sultan  al-Mansur  who  had  ransomed 
him  and  the  Jadhwat  al-Iqtibas,  a  biog¬ 
raphical  dictionary  of  persons  buried 
in  Fas,  lithographed  in  Fas  in  1309  A.  H. 
As  said  above  the  Durrat  is  intended  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Wafavat  of  Ibn 
Khallikan.  The  material  is  very  inequal 
for  the  eighth  century.  He  mentions  a 
number  of  persons  also  contained  in 
the  Durar  al-Kamina,  but  not  seldom 
he  has  for  this  period  accounts  of  men 
whom  Ibn  Hajar  has  omitted.  Some  most 
likely  intentionally,  such  as  Hanafi  law¬ 
yers.  Ihn  Hajar's  aversion  against  the 
adherents  of  the  Hanafi  school  is  too  well 
known.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  ninth  century,  but  the  tide 
flows  again  for  the  tenth  and  many  of  the 


men  whom  he  mentions  are  such  with 
whom  he  had  come  into  personal  contact. 
The  biographies  deal  with  men  both  of 
the  East  and  West.  In  comparing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  biographies,  especially  of  scholars 
of  the  East,  I  find  that  names  are  often 
faulty,  which  the  editor  could  have 
corrected  if  he  had  consulted  works 
dealing  with  them ;  sometimes  the  dates 
are  not  the  same.  For  biographies  of 
learned  men  of  the  West  these  errors  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  frequent. 


THE  ABRIDGED  VERSION  OF  THE 
BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  DRUGS  of 
Ahmad  ihn  Muhammad  al-Ghafiql  by 
Gregorius  Abul-Faraj  al-Ghdfiql ;  edit¬ 
ed ,  etc.,  by  M.  Meyerhof  and  G.  P. 
Sobhy ,  Cairo ,  Egyptian  University  ; 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  Part  I  Cairo  1932, 
Letter  Alif  Part  II  Cairo  1937,  Letters 
Ba  and  Gim. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  translators  and  editors  of 
Arabic  texts  on  medicine,  and  also 
ancient  Arabic  poetry,  has  always  been  to 
identify  exactly  the  plants  mentioned  in 
such  works.  As  long  ago  as  1291  A.  H. 
(1874)  the  Jami'al-Mufradat  of  Ibnal-Bai- 
tar  had  been  published,  with  an  abundant 
crop  of  misprints  and  errors,  and  before 
in  1870  Sontheimer  on  the  basis  of  manu¬ 
scripts  had  made  the  first  attempt  to 
identify  the  plants  mentioned  in  it.  A 
better  translation  was  made  in  1883  by 
Leclerc  which  was  not  completed  how¬ 
ever. 

Pharmacology,  as  the  editors  and  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  work  of  al-Ghafiql  say,  has 
been  one  of  the  glories  of  Arabic  science. 
It  was  originally  based  upon  Greek 
authors  translated  into  Arabic  and  flou¬ 
rished  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
sphere  of  the  Muslim  empire,  but  spe¬ 
cially  in  the  West.  Though  not  the  oldest 
work  on  the  subject  written  in  Spain 
(Prof.  Colin  at  Brussels  showed  us  a  still 
older  work  of  which  he  had  bought  an 
ancient  manuscript  in  the  Maghrib)  it  is 
the  one  which  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  later  literature  and  is  continually  cited 
by  Ibn  al-Baitar  in  his  work. 
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The  text  published,  translated  and 
commented  is  not  the  original  work  of 
al-Ghafiql,  but  an  abridgment  made  by 
the  Christian  author  Abul  Faraj  known 
as  Barhebraeus  among  Christian  writers. 
A  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  original 
work  has  recently  been  found  in  an 
American  library,  but  could  not  be  made 
use  of  by  the  editors. 

It  is  a  fortunate  combination  that  two 
Arabic  scholars,  who  at  the  same  time 
are  medical  men  of  reputation,  should 
have  collaborated  in  the  work  of  transla¬ 
tion  and  the  even  more  important  task 
of  commenting  the  statements  of  the 
author,  for  in  this  part  of  the  work  lies 
the  greatest  value  of  the  publication.  It 
required  in  addition  to  the  knowledge 
of  Arabic  and  medicine,  also  that  of  the 
Greek  texts  which  in  many  cases  formed 
the  basis  for  the  identification  of  the 
plants  in  question.  Ignorance  of  scribes 
did  add  not  a  little  to  the  task  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  has  been  impossible 
in  some  cases  to  make  sure  that  the 
identification  is  correct ;  at  times  it  has 
been  impossible. 

The  translators  have  at  the  end  of  each 
article  given,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
synonyms  in  various  languages,  adding 
in  this  way  considerably  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  work.  No  words  can  adequately 
express  the  service  they  ‘have  rendered 
to  the  better  understanding  of  Arabic 
medicine  and  its  remedies. 

The  most  difficult  printing  of  the 
translation  and  commentary  has  been 
done  fairly  well,  but  the  time  it  has 
taken  !  If  five  years  have  been  required 
to  print  the  second  and  third  letter  for 
the  second  fascicle,  how  long  will  it  take 
for  the  whole  work  to  see  the  light  of  the 
world  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  accelerate  the  printing 
or  we  may,  as  so  often,  have  to  be  content 
with  a  torso. 

The  introduction  gives  a  short  account 
of  the  authors  Greek  and  Arabic  who 
are  cited  by  al-Ghafiql  and  a  list  of  Euro¬ 
pean  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  only  few  remarks  to  make.  In 
the  article  on  Arak  Ibn  Baitar  reads  Jm  ^ ' 
instead  of  J  and  the  translation  should 
read  :  another  kind  is  called  al-Barlr - 


Barir  is  mentioned  in  ancient  Arabic 
poems  as  a  food  of  ostriches  and  explained 
(L.  A.  V.  120  and  elsewhere)  as  the  unripe 
fruit  of  the  Arak  or  according  to  Abu 
Hanifa  ad-Dinawari  as  larger  than  the 
Kabath  and  in  smaller  clusters.  Ibn  at 
Baitar  mentions  it  in  vol.  1.  89  but  mis¬ 
printed  J  J  .In  the  translation  of  the 
article  on  Idhkhir  p.  62  Makasih  — 
brooms  refers  to  the  flowers,  bunches  of 
reed-grasses  which  are  by  Arabic  poets 
compared  with  horse-tails. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  make 
more  speedy  progress  as  it  is  an  essential 
aid  to  all  studies  in  Arabic  medicine  and 
we  must  be  grateful  to  the  two  editors 
and  translators  for  the  valuable  time  they 
sacrifice  in  their  professional  duties. 

F.  Krenkow. 


AL-HADIS,  Book  /,  by  Fazlul  Karim  of 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  pp.  741,  Rs.  7. 

THE  book  under  review  is  the  first  of 
probably  four  parts  of  “  an  English 
translation  and  commentary  with 
vowel- pointed  Arabic  text  of  Mishkdt-ul - 
Masdbih  M  the  famous  compilation  of 
Hadith. 

It  is  really  very  commendable  of  a  busy 
judge  to  find  time  to  devote  to  such 
useful  literary  work. 

Mishkat  was  compiled  by  Muhammad 
ibn  ‘Abdall&h  al-Khatfb  at-Tibrfzfy  in 
737.  The  work,  which  is  a  commentary 
of  al-Bagawfy's  Masabih,  as-Sunnah,  has 
already  been  translated  into  several 
languages,  including  Hindustani  and 
English.  The  English  translation  was 
published  by  A.  N.  Matthews,  Calcutta, 
1809-10  (cf.  Brockelmann,  G.  A.  L.,  in 
loco  and  also  Ellis,  II,  124/25).  Another 
Calcutta  writer,  A.  A.  K.  Muhammad 
published  in  1918,  in  the  Precious  Gems 
Series,  The  Sayings  of  Hazrat  Muhammad 
chosen  from  Mishkdt  al-Masabih  with  a 
short  life  of  the  Prophet . 

It  is  surprising  that  our  author,  who 
belongs  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  does 
not  refer  to  his  predecessors  in  Calcutta 
in  his  preface  to  the  new  translation,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  utilised  these 
earlier  translations.  The  distinguishing 
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feature  of  the  present  work  is,  however, 
the  inclusion  of  vocalised  Arabic  text, 
which  will  be  useful  to  students  and 
those  who  know  some  Arabic. 

Writings  and  sayings  of  great  men 
require  great  translators.  It  will  be  a 
singular  disservice  to  a  great  man  if  he  is 
interpreted  in  any  way  incompetently. 

The  present  translation  seems  to  have 
been  rushed  through  the  press,  and  the 
patience  required  for  a  careful  revision 
seems  to  have  been  lacking,  owing 
apparently  to  the  official  duties  of  the 
author.  Hence  a  long  and  yet  incomplete 
list  of  corrigenda. 

The  transliteration  of  proper  names 
is  generally  deplorable  ;  for  instance^the 
constant  “  Mazhare-Hoq  Zurji  Zai- 
dan  Abu  Darda'a  " — “  Yahya-ul- 
Ulumuddin  **  and  scores  of  others.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  author  has 
asserted,  without  diffidence,  that  “  No 
fixed  standard  of  short  and  long  vowels 
have  (sic)  been  observed  in  this  work  as 
it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  fixed  standard  (!).  Words  as 
pronounced  (in  Bengal  ?)  have  been 
rendered  in  the  English  language 
(script  ?). Yes,  opinions  might  differ, 
and  certainly  this  lack  of  uniformity  has 
not  enhanced  the  value  of  his  laborious 
task. 

The  translator  has  expressly  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  free  utilisation  of  the  Hindu¬ 
stani  translation  of  Qutbuddin.  As  we 
have  mentioned,  the  work  is  very  useful 
for  those  who  would  prefer  to  read  the 
translation  along  with  the  original. 


MAXIMS  OF  *AL1  translated  by  J.  A. 
Chapman ,  Oxford  University  Press,  pp. 
71,  R$.  i-8-o. 

Some  of  the  SAYINGS  OF  ALI,  by 
QassimAli Jairazbhoy ,  TheWoking  Mus¬ 
lim  Mission  and  Literary*  Trust,  pp .  33. 


IT  is  always  interesting  to  read  random 
expressions  of  great  men  which  even 
when  isolated  and  without  context 
give  interesting  reading.  The  great 


soldier-saint  of  Islam  did  not  prove 
successful  politically  yet  his  worst  ene¬ 
mies  would  not  deny  his  learning, 
honesty,  piety,  and  in  fact  almost  all  the 
Sunni  mystic  brotherhoods,  Chishtlyah, 
Qadriyah,  Suhrawardiyah  and  others  re¬ 
cognise  in  ‘All  the  immediate  and  un¬ 
interrupted  successor  of  the  Prophet. 
Succession  to  the  political  heritage  of  the 
Prophet  may  or  may  not  have  been  his 
right,  yet  from  religious  and  realistic  points 
of  view  the  transitory  mundane  authority 
ip  nothing  compared  to  the  lasting  spiritual 
leadership  which  he  undisputedly  holds 
amongst  the  Sufis. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
the  sayings  attributed  in  history  to  ‘All 
are  genuine,  and  our  authors  do  not  even 
give  their  sources.  Again,  though  the 
English  rendering  is  not  at  all  bad,  the 
omission  oi  the  Arabic  texts  leaves  the 
reader  at  a  loss  to  judge  how  far  the 
translation  is  literal  and  faithful. 

The  Maxims  of  ‘Ali  contains  .selections 
of  obiter  dicta  on  some  70  miscellaneous 
topics  such  as  God,  education,  truth, 
advice,  politeness  and  so  on.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  should  correct  in  a  future  edition 
mistakes  crept  into  the  Introduction 
which  tend  to  betray  the  ignorance  of  the 
writer  of  the  Introduction  with  Arabic. 
I  refer  to  0  Mait-i-Kalima  ”  (read  Mi'at- 
u-Kalimah),  “  Nasrul  Loali 0  (read 
Nathr-ul-la'ali),  etc. 

The  Sayings  of 4 Ali  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
English  printing  yet  the  deplorable  care¬ 
lessness  of  printing  apparent  on  every 
page  tends  to  strengthen  the  oft- com¬ 
plained  assertion  that  the  Woking  Mission 
meets  with  religious  prejudice  at  the 
hands  of  printers  and  others  in  the 
country  where  they  are  carrying  on  the 
selfless  task  of  the  diffusion  of  the  eternal 
Quranic  teaching  of  truth  and  comfort 
to  soul. 


jUli  I 

or 

TIIE  BUILDINGS  OF  QAYTBAY  as 
described  in  his  Endowment  deed ,  edited 
by  Dr,  L,  A.  Mayer  of  the  Hebrew 
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University  of  Jerusalem,  publishers  A. 
Probsthain,  1938,  pp .  x-96 

THE  importance  of  the  publication 
under  review  lies  in  the  fact  that 
although  it  consists  of  only  extracts 
of  a  voluminous  deed  nevertheless  it 
“  abounds  in  topographical  data. .  .  .of 
medieval  Cairo  M  and  that  it  gives  “  the 
detailed  description  of  the  functions  and 
functionaries  connected  with  the  Mad  rasa 
and  Mausoleum.  For  the  first  time  we 
have  here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  not 
only  the  bare  walls  of  an  old  monument, 
but  [also]  the  working  of  the  institution 
and  very  life  of  those  for  whose  sake 
these  walls  were  erected  and  decorated.1  ’ 
The  inclusion  of  a  facsimile  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  at  least  part  of  the  deed  would 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  edition 
of  the  text. 


CUSTOM  AND  LAW  IN  ANGLO - 
MUSLIM  JURISPR UDENCE,  by 
Hamid  Ali,  B.A. ,  B.L.  (Madras),  LL.D. 
(London),  published  by  Thacker,  Spink 
&  Co.,  Calcutta,  pp.  127. 

THERE  are  very  few  doctors  of  law  of 
the  University  of  London  among 
Indian  Muslims.  Our  youthful  au¬ 
thor  has  revised  and  amplified  here  the 
thesis  which  he  successfully  presented 
to  the  University  of  London  for  his 
doctorate. 

One  may  not  like  yet  none  can  deny 
the  fact  that  time  and  clime  leave  their 
ineffaceable  trace  upon  all  social  insti¬ 
tutions  of  man  including  law  and  religion. 
Muslim  law  is  not  solely  based  on  the 
Quran,  the  Sunnah  and  the  opinion  of 
later  jurists  but  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
the  customs  prevalent  in  the  countries 
of  its  origin  and  expansion.  Islam  was 
admittedly  a  reform  and  like  all  reforms, 
it  changed  the  outlook  and  a  few  of  the 
details  of  everyday  customs  of  society. 
A  thousand  minor  details  of  everyday 
life  are  left,  even  by  the  most  radical 
reformer,  untouched  and  unchanged. 
Some  time  ago  a  paper  was  read  in  the 
u  Circle  of  Islamic  Studies  ”  of  the 


Theology  Faculty,  Osmania  University, 
on  Foreign  Elements  in  the  Development 
of  Muslim  Law.  It  was  shown  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  assert  that  only  Roman  Law  had 
influenced  Fiqh  in  its  development. 
Islam  began  in  Mecca,  full  of  pagan 
Arab  traders  who  constantly  travelled 
abroad.  Its  centre  of  gravitation  then 
moved  to  Medina  where  Jews  also  lived 
in  thousands.  Not  a  decade  had  passed 
over  the  Hijrah  when  the  boundaries  of 
the  Muslim  State  crossed  with  those  of 
Persia  and  the  Byzantine  empire.  A  de¬ 
cade  and  a  half  later,  in  the  year  27  H. 
we  see  the  armies  of  Islam  penetrating 
even  into  Spain  to  remain  there  until 
Tariq  came  many  generations  later  to 
complete  the  conquest,  when  the  Islamic 
State,  like  a  colossal  crescent,  spread  from 
the  Pyrenes  to  the  mountains  of  China, 
crossing  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Egypt  and  all  the  coastal  coun¬ 
tries  of  North  Africa.  It  came  into 
contact,  besides  the  Meccans  and  other 
Arabs,  with  Jews,  Christians,  Greeks, 
Persians,  and  Buddhists  of  Turkistan  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  more  civilized 
people  of  those  times.  Histories  mention 
that  not  much  difference  is  to  be  found 
between  the  p re- Islamic  pagan  hajj  and 
the  Muslim  Pilgrimage  ;  that  the  Caliph 
‘Umar  adopted  in  toto  the  Persian  revenue 
laws  when  that  empire  was  absorbed 
into  the  Muslim  State  ;  that  the  techno¬ 
logy  of  Muslim  Jurisprudence  is  very 
much  affected  by  its  Roman  counterpart ; 
that  the  greatest  number  of  jurists  Islam 
has  produced  came  from  Turkistan, 
Bukhara  and  the  adjoining  countries  full 
of  Buddhist  and  Chinese  influence,  that 
the  pupils  of  the  disciples  of  the  Com¬ 
panions  of  the  Prophet  and  their  pupils, 
the  teachers  of  Abu  Hanffah,  Malik, 
as-Sh&fi‘fy,  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  and  others, 
were  generally  Mawali  of  non- Arab 
origin  who  could  not  obviously  forget 
all  that  they  knew  of  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  of  pre-Islamic  days  in  their  own 
countries ;  and  that  there  are  express 
traditions  in  which  the  Prophet  ordered 
scholars  to  follow  the  Ahl  al-kitab,  which 
he  himself  did,  in  questions  where  no 
revelation  has  come  down  to  him,  and 
not  to  abide  only  by  Meccan  customs. 
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From  all  these  it  is  apparent  that  Muslim 
Law  has  utilised  foreign  material,  if  not 
in  its  formation,  at  least  in  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

Unfortunately  our  doctor  has  not  been 
able  to  utilise  the  first-hand  Arabic 
original  sources,  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  notice  that  even  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Muslim  Jurists  recognise  ‘ur/,  1 adah , 
and  *umum  al-balawa  as  sources  of  prime 
importance,  and  the  last  named  even 
abrogating  the  express  provisions  on  the 
basis  that  Muslims  cannot  have  been 
unanimous  on  a  wrong  custom 

.(  ) 

The  author  has  referred  to  the  custo¬ 
mary  laws  of  the  Muslims  of  various 
countries,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Punjab, 
etc.,  yet  he  ignores  the  very  numerous 
community  of  Berbers  of  North  Africa 
who  have  retained  their  customs  of  pre- 
Islamic  origin  differing  widely  from  the 
commands  of  the  Quran  and  the  Sunnah. 

I  doubt  whether  the  author  is  right 
when  he  says  (on  p.  14  n.)  that  the  Hanafis 
regard  custom  as  a  source  of  law  under 
the  principle  of  Istihsan  or  juristic  pre¬ 
ference.  Istihsan  resembles  more  closely 
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the  Equity  of  English  law  rather  than 
Custom. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  work  under 
view  was  to  describe  in  detail  the  custo¬ 
mary  law  as  prevalent  among  the  Muslims 
of  Malabar  and  the  author  has  treated 
the  subjects  of  succession,  adoption, 
guardianship,  maintenance,  debts  and 
wakfs  only.  The  treatment  is  authorita¬ 
tive  and  well  documented.  It  may  not 
interest  a  general  reader,  yet  the  matri¬ 
archal  system  of  succession  and  many 
other  peculiarities  of  their  own  may 
interest  any  student  of  social  sciences. 

H. 

NUMISMATIC  SUPPLEMENT 
No.  XLVI. 

R.  R.  G.  GYANI  has  contributed  to 
the  Numismatic  Supplement  No. 
XLVI  of  the  Bengal  Branch  of 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  an  interesting  article 
upon  the  Coinage  of  the  Nizams  of  Hy¬ 
derabad.  The  article  gives  an  interesting 
outline  of  the  Asafjahi  Coinage.  It  con¬ 
tains  twoplates  illustrating  only  fifteen 
varieties. 
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THE  LOTUS  AND  THE  ROSE 


Some  Influences  of  Indian  Art  on  Europe 


CAMOENS’  famous  poem  describing  the  discovery  of  India  by 
Europe,  “  The  Lusiad,”  has  been  thus  eulogised  by  an  enthusiastic 
British  commentator  :  “  The  grandest  subject  it  is  which  the  world 
has  ever  beheld.  A  voyage  esteemed  too  great  for  man  to  dare  :  the 
adventures  of  this  voyage  through  unknown  oceans  deemed  unnavigable  ; 
the  Eastern  world  happily  discovered  ....  There  cannot  possibly  be  so 
important  a  voyage  as  that  which  gave  the  Eastern  world  to  the  Western.  1 
In  a  less  eloquent  but  more  practical  passage,  the  writer  has  described  the 
climax  of  Vasco  da  Gama’s  great  enterprise  :  “  The  Pilot  now  stood  out 
to  the  East,  through  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  after  sailing  about  three  weeks, 
he  had  the  happiness  to  congratulate  Gama  on  the  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Calicut,  who,  transported  with  ecstasy,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  and 
ordered  all  his  prisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty.”2  This  is  the  prose  of  the 
matter  ;  but  the  great  occasion  well  deserved  the  glowing  verse  of  the 
Portuguese  poet : 

“  Now  morn,  serene,  in  dappled  grey  arose 

O’er  the  fair  lawns  where  murmuring  Ganges  flows  ; 

Pale  shone  the  wave  beneath  the  golden  beam, 

Blue,  o’er  the  silver  flood,  Malabria’s  mountains  gleam  ; 

The  sailors  on  the  main-top’s  airy  round, 

“  Land,  Land  !”  aloud  with  waving  hands  resound  ; 

Aloud  the  pilot  of  Melinda  cries, 

“  Behold,  O  chief,  the  shores  of  India  rise  !” 

. The  hero  wakes,  in  raptures  to  behold 

The  Indian  shores  before  his  prow  unfold  : 

Bounding  he  rises  and  with  eyes  on  fire, 

Surveys  the  limits  of  his  proud  desire. 

Such  was  “  the  Discovery  of  India,”  extolled  in  Europe  as  signifying 
“  the  foundation  of  the  grand  Portuguese  Empire  in  the  East,  and  universal 
commerce  as  the  consequence.”  As  for  the  unfortunate  poet-mariner  who 
both  lived  and  sang  the  Epic,  his  fate  has  been  summarised  by  a  fellow- 
poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  : — “  Yonder  sits  an  African,  snub-nosed, 

i.  Mickle’s  Translation. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 
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blubber-lipped,  and  woolly-haired,  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  palace  in 
Portugal  s  capital,  and  begs  ;  that  is  the  faithful  slave  of  Camdens. 
If  it  were  not  for  him,  and  the  coppers  that  are  thrown  him,  his  master, 
the  singer  of  the  “  Lusiad,”  might  have  starved  to  death.  Now  there 
stands  a  costly  monument  on  the  grave  of  Camoens.”1 

In  spite  of  this  tardy  recognition,  the  divine  afflatus  of  the  Poet  has 
hardly  penetrated  the  “  triple  steel  ”  of  scepticism  which  enwraps  the 
Western  world  to-day.  Disillusioned  critics  of  our  own  times  are  far  less 
liable  to  be  enthralled  by  the  romance  of  the  expedition.  For  in  spite  of 
the  early  foreign  enthusiasts,  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
the  commentators,  who,  if  they  concede  that  the  Argonauts  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  did  indeed  discover  a  new  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  in 
India,  and  abstract  therefrom  another  Golden  Fleece,  point  out  that  they 
also  imported  into  that  earthly  paradise  the  dragon  known  as  “  Western 
Influence  ”!  And  although,  like  its  amiable  prototype  in  the  Hellenic 
Myth,  this  monster  has  figured  as  the  guardian  of  the  precincts,  it  has 
played,  in  reality,  a  very  equivocal  part,  and  devoured,  voraciously,  the 
art  and  culture  of  the  country  !  The  past  and  present  influence  of  Europe 
on  Jnt^a  1S  a  subject  that  has  been  much  ventilated,  especially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  while  the  reverse  of  the  medal  has  too 
often  been  unnoticed.  It  is  needless  here  to  discuss  the  delinquencies  of 
"  Western  Influence.”  It  is  rather  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  examine 
something  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  some  of  the  cultural,  romantic, 
and  artistic  reactions  of  Europe  to  its  Indian  discoveries,  from  those  Mediae¬ 
val  times  when  India  was,  for  Western  adventurers,  as  attractive  as  the 
magnetic  island  which  drew  all  vessels  to  its  rocks,  and  nearly  proved  the 
destruction  of  that  voracious  navigator,  Es-Sindabad  of  the  Sea  !  And 
assuredly,  the  tales  of  the  Western  adventurers  who  returned  from  the 
Indies  in  the  sixteenth  centuries,  were  little  inferior  in  wonder  to  those 
of  Scherezade,  celebrated  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights.”  This  is  the  more 
understandable  because  a  faint  afterglow  of  the  Mogul  splendour  which 
dazzled  the  old  travellers,  yet  lingers  here  and  there  in  India — in  a  thousand 
graphic  touches,  in  types,  monuments,  and  colours.  The  atmosphere 
of  Mogul  India  is  not  yet  irrecoverable  ;  because  the  pageantry  which  has 
largely  disappeared,  still  tinges  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  people.  Thus 
it  is  still  easier  to  listen  to  tales  of  high  romance  in  India  than  in  Europe, 
in  spite  of  the  interval  of  time  which  divides  the  annals  of  Babur,  the 
Conqueror  of  Hindustan,  from  our  own  less  picturesque  (if  hardly  less 
martial)  times.  There  was  an  appropriateness,  which  is  now  hardly 
appreciable  by  us,  between  the  homely  villages  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
England,  and  the  gorgeous  if  distant  vistas  opened  to  adventurous  Youth 
by  the  India  of  the  Moguls.  Something  of  this  lost  spell  may  be  recovered 
to-day  by  the  Western  student  who  has  upon  his  table  the  Memoirs  of 
Babur,  The  History  of  Humayun, 2  and  The  Memoirs  of  Jehangir.  These 

1.  The  Thorny  Path  of  Honor:  Hans  Andersen. 

2.  Written  by  Babur’s  daughter,  Gul-Badan  Begum. 
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books  form  an  incomparable  Indian  pot-pourri.  We  can  hardly  open  their 
pages  without  feeling  their  sweet  and  powerful  attraction  ;  it  is  as  though 
a  thousand  perfumes  are  distilled  to  mingle  with  the  open-air  scents  of 
the  Mogul  gardens.  One  hears  the  echoes  of  sword-strokes  on  mailed 
heads  ;  the  snorting  of  chargers,  and  the  trumpetings  of  the  war-clephants  ; 
while  every  now  and  then  the  faint  far  tumult  of  “  battles  long  ago  ”  is 
broken  by  calm  interludes  of  courtly  pageantry,  kingly  gifts,  sparkling 
jewels,  rich  pavilions  ;  and  above  all,  by  the  lovely  ladies  who  were  the 
heirs  of  these  luxuries.  We  see  them  bending  over  their  silk  brocades,  or 
albums  of  gold  studded  with  gems  enclosing  the  poet’s  exquisite  Persian 
script  embellished  by  the  artist’s  brush  ;  or  perhaps  listening  to  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  musicians  and  the  voices  of  the  singing  girls,  while  fountains 
of  rose-water  play  their  fragrant  accompaniment  in  the  Moonlight  Garden. 
With  these  books  beside  him,  even  the  most  immobile  arm-chair  reader 
of  the  West  may  rival  the  energetic  traveller  ;  they  are  as  sure  and  rapid 
a  means  of  transport  as  the  Flying  Trunk  in  Andersen’s  story  ! 

This  is  the  India  which  Shakespeare  saw  ;  not  indeed  in  the  flesh, 
but  with  the  prescient  eye  of  genius.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  in  spite 
of  a  few  disputed  passages  in  which  the  Bard  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  animadverted  upon  India  by  way  of  contrast.  Shakespeare,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  many  other  soaring  spirits  in  the  Age  of  the  Tudors,  looked  on 
India  as  an  Eldorado. 

“  From  the  East  to  Western  Ind 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind,” 

sings  the  enamoured  swain  in  "As  You  Like  It.”  Troilus,  the  most 
effusive  lover  in  Shakespeare,  raving  over  the  charms  of  the  frail  Cressida, 
enshrines  her  in  the  most  lustrous  figure  of  speech  that  his  mind  can 
compass  when  he  cries  : — 

“  Her  bed  is  India  ;  there  she  lies  a  pearl.” 

Shakespeare  summed  up  the  lavish  pageantry  which  distinguished  the 
meeting  of  Henry  of  England  and  Francis  of  France, — ”  The  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,” — in  the  vivid  statement  that  the  splendour  of  Henry’s 
entourage  “  made  Britain  India  while  limitless  flattery  of  Henry's 
inamorata,  Anne  Boleyn,  could  only  be  conveyed  in  lines  gilded  by  a 
light  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Europe  : 

“  The  King  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms, 

And  more  and  richer.” 

India  forms  the  strange  beautiful  background  which  looms  darkling 
behind  the  ethereal  pageantry  of  ”  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  far-reaching  significance  of  the  question  which  the 
Fairy  Queen,  Titania,  puts  to  her  Consort,  Oberon, 

”  Why  art  thou  here 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India  ?” 

has  escaped  the  notice  of  most,  if  not  all,  commentators.  Indeed  the  main 
theme  of  this  play  is  the  quarrel  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Fairyland  over 
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“  A  lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  King.” 

Titania  describes  this  child’s  mother  as  “  a  votaress  of  my  order  tells 
how  they  two  often  sat  together 

“  In  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 

Watching  the  embarked  traders  in  the  flood.” 

In  this  lovely  comedy  Shakespeare  unerringly  traced  the  Fairy  T  ribe  back 
to  India  ;  back  to  its  “  furthest  Steep  ”  (the  Himalayas),  which  is  the  mytho¬ 
logy  of  the  Hindus.  Compared  to  this  striking  instance  of  what  Coleridge 
would  have  called  Shakespeare’s  “  wisdom  and  intuition,”  Dryden’s 
Indian  Drama,  “  Aurangzabe,”  is  no  phenomenon,  although  it  well 
illustrates  the  strong  influence  that  Mogul  India  maintained  on  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Europe  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  play,  which  delighted 
Charles  II,  and  his  Court,  was  closely  based  on  Francis  Bernier’s  account 
of  his  travels,  indicating  that  the  book  of  the  shrewd  French  physician 
was  not  so  practical  or  critical  in  tone  as  to  be  devoid  of  the  power  of 
inspiring  Western  poets,  as  indeed  every  one  who  reads  Bernier’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  Taj  Mahal,  or  his  impressions  of  Kashmir,  will  acknowledge. 
The  art-inspiring  glow  of  India,  percolated,  indeed,  through  all  the  hide¬ 
bound  prejudices  and  doubts  of  the  earlier  Western  travellers,  and  tinged 
their  souls  with  wonder.  Even  so  practical  an  observer  as  the  British 
envoy,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  visited  India  about  the  time  of  Shakespeare’s 
death,  felt  that  he  had  learnt  something  new  in  artistic  values  when, 
having  presented  the  Grand  Mogul,  Jehangir,  with  a  picture,  he  witnessed 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  imperial  patron  of  an  art  that  was  still  but  little 
valued  in  England.3  If  Sir  Thomas,  as  we  cannot  doubt  from  his  own 
account,  learnt  about  art  from  Jehangir,  his  experience  symbolised  the 
influence  of  the  India  of  the  period  upon  Europe.  Even  the  proud  Tudor 
Rose  had  something  to  acquire  from  the  Indian  Lotus  ;  and  East  and 
West  have  met  and  mingled  their  fragrance  ever  since  in  the  fields  of 
art  and  poetry. 

Keats — that  master  of  word-painting,  yielding,  with  exquisite  percep¬ 
tion,  to  the  secret  breath  wafted  from  the  palm-bordered  Ganges,  has 
interwoven  India  with  the  classical  Greek  Myth  which  he  poetised  in 
“  Endymion.”  His  Moon  Goddess  appears  in  her  dual  role  in  that  lovely 
poem  ;  in  both  her  Hellenic,  and  her  Indian  guise,  blonde,  and  dark.  It 
is  as  though  the  poet  intended  her  thus  to  symbolise  the  light,  and  the 
averted  aspects  of  the  moon  ;  both  views  are  of  overwhelming  loveliness  ; 
in  both,  she  conquers.  Keats,  who  thus  sang  the  achievement,  through 
the  union  of  East  and  West,  of  perfect  beauty,  has  been  called  the  most 
Shakespearean  of  British  poets.  He  too  had  inherited,  by  virtue  of  the 
relationship  of  all  poets,  which  transcends  national  frontiers,  the  Indian 
secret ;  neither  he  nor  his  great  precursor  could  lay  aside  that  unique 
adornment  to  the  rich  treasury  of  their  verse.  Their  attitude  to  India  is 


i.  He  tells  in  his  memoirs  how  Jehangir  had  the  picture  copied  by  his  own  artists  so  well  that  he  could 
hardly  distinguish  the  original  picture  from  the  duplicates. 
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reflected  in  the  breathless  wonder,  with  which  the  eponymous  hero  in 
"  Endymion  ”  asks  the  dark-eyed  nymph  who  haunted  his  steps,  in  the 
depths  of  Greek  forests, 

“  Didst  thou  not  after  other  climates  call, 

And  murmur  about  Indian  streams  ?” 

If  truth  is  indeed  stranger  than  fiction,  it  is  equally  true  that  poetry 
can  come  nearer  truth  than  prose ;  and  this  is  a  consoling  thought  now- 
a-days,  when  we,  in  Europe,  are  as  familiar  with  books  “  debunking  ” 
India,  as  with  those  demolishing  other  household  gods  of  our  youth. 
This  age  of  speed  has  brought  India  well  within  the  danger  zone  of  modern 
criticism  in  Europe,  which  is  all  for  relegating  old  standards  and  established 
reputations  to  the  scrap-heap. 

This  cult  of  mysticism  which  surrounds  Indian  Art  in  Europe  and 
attracts  readers  to  commentaries  whose  marvellous  obscurity  is  their  sole 
recommendation  to  notoriety,  is  a  pitiful  decline  from  that  definite  con¬ 
crete  appeal  which  Mogul  India  exercised  on  the  imagination  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  West.  Mogul  art,  the  true  interpreter  for  us  to-day  of  Mogul 
manners,  is  as  free  from  obscurity  as  Dutch  on  Flemish  art.  There  is  of 
course  an  insoluble  mystery  inherent  in  the  ideas  of  Beauty  and  of  Genius, 
but  that  mystery  is  common  to  all  lands,  and  to  all  peoples.  If  many 
people  in  modern  Europe  (misled  by  modem  books)  can  only  form  a 
vague  notion  of  Indian  art  as  a  bizarre  hierarchy  of  polycephalous  deities 
surrounded  by  profoundly  obscure  Western  '  Interpreters,”  that  is  not 
due  to  the  fault  of  the  Past,  but  to  a  European  phase  of  the  Present. 
The  older  European  travellers  in  India,  if  they  were  naturally  slow  to 
understand  the  deeper  intricacies  of  Hindu  Philosophical  thought,  re¬ 
sponded  sympathetically  to  the  objective  triumphs  of  Oriental  Art  which 
astonished  them  in  Mogul  India.  They  sought  to  explain  to  their  avid 
friends  in  the  West,  these  triumphs  in  Building  or  in  Painting  ;  but  they 
did  not  attempt,  as  we  do  now-a-days,  to  explain  them  away.  In  fact 
mediaeval  Europe  was  impressed  far  more  by  the  reports  of  practical 
achievements  than  of  subconscious  emanations.  Thus  Francois  Bernier 
wrote  :  “I  have  often  admired  the  beauty,  softness,  and  delicacy  of  their 
(Indian)  paintings,  and  was  particularly  struck  with  the  exploits  of  Akbar, 

painted  on  a  shield  by  a  celebrated  artist . I  thought  it  a  wonderful 

performance.”  But  he  did  not  proceed  to  tell  us  that  the  artist  had  achiev¬ 
ed  his  results  by  subconscious  emanations,  or  by  Yoga ;  to  attribute  the 
Oriental’s  skill  to  inspiration  alone,  in  opposition  to  the  “  materialistic  ” 
art  of  Europe  which  depends  upon  principles  !  Bernier  was  not  disposed 
to  make  his  tale  of  wonder  yet  more  wonderful  by  exaggerations  which 
could  only  mar  the  effect,  (which  have  marred  India’s  case  in  our  own 
times) ;  on  the  contrary  he  tells  us  frankly  :  “  The  arts  in  the  Indies  would 
long  ago  have  lost  their  beauty  and  delicacy,  if  the  Monarch  and  principal 
Omrahs  did  not  keep  in  their  pay  a  number  of  artists  who  work  in  their 
houses,  teach  the  children,  and  are  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  hope  of 
reward  and  the  fear  of  the  korrah . Large  halls  are  seen  in  many 
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places  called  Kar-Kanays  or  workshops  for  the  artisans.  In  one  hall 
embroideresses  are  busily  employed,  superintended  by  a  master.  In 
another  you  see  the  goldsmiths  ;  in  a  third,  painters  ;  in  a  fourth,  varnishers 
in  lacquer-work  ;  in  a  fifth,  joiners,  turners,  tailors,  and  shoemakers  ;  in  a 
sixth,  manufacturers  of  silk,  brocade,  and  those  fine  muslins  of  which 
are  made  turbans,  girdles  with  golden  flowers,  and  drawers  worn  by 
females,  so  delicately  fine  as  frequently  to  wear  out  in  one  night.  This 
article  of  dress,  which  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  may  cost  ten  or  twelve  crowns, 
and  even  more,  when  beautifully  embroidered  with  needlework.  The 
artisans  repair  every  morning  to  their  respective  Kar-Kanays,  where  they 
remain  employed  the  whole  day  ;  and  in  the  evening  return  to  their  homes. 
In  this  quiet  and  regular  manner  their  time  glides  away  ;  no  one  aspiring 
after  any  improvement  in  the  condition  oflif?  wherein  he  happens  to 
be  born.”  The  foregoing  blunt  description ‘c<f  practical  conditions  in 
the  arts  of  Mogul  India,  does  not  in  the  least  I  etract  from  the  skill  of  the 
craftsmen.  On  the  contrary  it  makes  their  a  uievements  all  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  to  us,  as  it  obviously  did  to  the  contemporary  French  observer 
whom  I  have  quoted.  Rembrandt  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  Mogul 
miniatures,  on  account  of  their  craftsmanship  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is 
also  credited  with  having  expressed  admiration  for  Mogul  painting.  It 
was  for  these  artists,  as  for  the  poets,  the  objective  beauty  of  India  which 
intrigued  them  ;  just  as  interest  in  externals,  at  a  much  later  period, 
induced  Major  Robert  Gill  to  spend  some  thirty  years  “  in  feverish  jungles,” 
copying  the  paintings  in  the  Ajanta  Caves. 

It  is  India,  the  Objective  Spectacle,  not  India  the  Subjective  Theme, 
which  made  and  has  maintained  its  hold  upon  the  interest  of  the  Western 
World.  Tavernier,  contemplating  with  stupefaction  the  Peacock  Throne 
of  Shah  Jahan,  and  assessing  its  almost  fabulous  value,1  may  not  be  a  very 
inspiring  object  lesson,  but  his  attitude  is  symbolical  of  Europe’s  dazzled 
reactions  to  Indian  influences.  For  these  natural  reactions  have  been 
practical,  and  commercial,  as  well  as  aesthetic  ;  the  Western  Hemisphere 
can  express  its  admiration  more  universally,  because  more  truly,  through 
these  inherent  attributes,  than  through  an  acquired  veneer  of  Eastern 
occultism  and  mysticism.  Mogul  Painting  was  an  art  as  practical  as  it 
was  exquisite.  It  owed  a  debt  to  Persia  from  which  it  drew  much  of  its 
romance,  and  to  Europe  from  which  it  acquired  proportion,  verisimilitude, 
and  chiaroscuro  of  a  kind.  But  this  international  alloy,  fused  in  the  alembic 
of  the  painters’  national  genius,  emerged  as  the  pure  Indian  product,  of 
an  originality  that  delighted  Western  observers. 

Western  taste  has  been  immeasurably  indebted  to  India  since  Tudor 
times  ;  whether  in  the  Indian  painted  silks  which  Louis  XV  encouraged 
so  lavishly  at  the  Court  of  France,  or  in  the  satirical  pages  of  Voltaire,  or 
the  glowing  periods  of  Macaulay,  or  the  gorgeous  canvases  of  Besnard. 
After  all  is  said,  one’s  personal  experience  is  the  only  touchstone  of  truth. 
My  meeting  in  early  youth,  with  India  (through  Moore’s  poetical  story 

i.  Tavernier  estimated  the  value  of"  this  grand  and  magnificent  throne  "  at  twelve  million  pounds. 
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of  Aurange-Zebe’s  daughter,  and  the  Happy  Valley  of  Kashmir,  in 
"  Lallah  Rookh,”)  fell  far  short  of  the  reality  which  I  was  only  to  encounter 
very  much  later  in  life.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Surgeon’s  Daughter,”  which 
extols  the  glory  and  justice  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  seemed  at  the  period  to 
breathe  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  East  India  Company,  conjured  before 
my  boyish  mind  a  romantic  vision  of  India  which  twenty  years  of  personal 
experience  of  that  wonderful  land  has  enhanced  rather  than  tarnished. 
Indeed  the  real  India,  which  I  saw  at  last,  turned  out  to  be  more  splendid 
in  truth  than  was  its  simulacrum  in  fiction.  For  India’s  essence  may  reach 
to  distant  lands,  as  sweetly  potent  as  attar  of  roses,  even  though  thrice- 
distilled  through  the  pages  of  foreigners  who  have  admired  an  India 
which  they  never  saw  !  So  it  was  that  on  my  first  journey  to  Delhi,  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  the  opulent  earth  seems  to  chant  its  paean  of  fecund¬ 
ity  after  the  rains,  when  even  the  peacocks  which  strut  through  the 
vernal  paradise  appear  to  be  dancing  to  mysterious  music,  the  brilliant 
landscape  and  its  rhythmic  suggestions  formed  an  appropriate  threshold, 
to  my  view,  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Moguls,  which  my  train  was  fast 
approaching.  Not  that  Agra  fares  much  better  than  the  other  towns— 
from  the  railway.  The  distant  views  of  shrines  and  tombs,  including  that 
stateliest  of  domes,  the  Taj  Mahal  itself,  are  mere  provocative  glimpses 
that  tantalise  but  cannot  satisfy.  Beautiful  mediaeval  things  peep  shyly 
and  partially  at  us  from  behind  the  changeful  screen  of  flitting  trees  or 
obstructing  buildings,  like  the  ravishing  glances  of  some  haughty  lady  of 
old  Castile,  from  behind  her  fan.  We  get  hints  of  incomparable  architec¬ 
tural  loveliness — the  sweet  lilt  of  that  new  song  in  stone  and  alabaster 
which  India  heard  from  Persia ;  then  we  are  whirled  away  from  it  all ! 
Even  Sikandra,  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  although  comparatively  close  to  the 
railway,  only  gives  momentarily  to  our  eyes  its  noble  gateway  with  soaring 
minarets,  and  a  further  flash  of  domes  and  finials  peeping  over  the  top 
of  the  sylvan  barrier  between  us,  all  rose-coloured  in  the  mellowing  light. 

However,  it  is  useless  to  regret  the  multiform  wonders  which  we  reach 
and  abandon  in  the  same  instant ;  there  is  no  time  to  notice  the  half  of 
them.  As  the  evening  draws  on  many  a  less  celebrated  shrine,  and  once- 
sacred  enclosure  nods  shyly  to  us  and  is  gone  ;  and  many  a  graceful  ruin 
beckons  us  in  passing,  to  its  broken  arcades  and  cupolas,  as  though  testi¬ 
fying  with  its  last  breath  to  the  long  reality  of  the  Mogul’s  lavish  bequest 
of  art  and  beauty,  not  only  to  India,  but  to  the  World  ! 


W.  E.  Gladstone  Solomon. 
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wL_.)  /~  y  0  C-*" >  f  ®  9  y*  ? 

And  a  messenger  swift  then  he  bade  repair 

Unto  Sa'ad,  with  the  speed  of  the  lightning  and  bear, 

v'ltxA  j//  >***'5  y^~  s_f  /  t 

A  message  they  wrote  upon  white  satin  clear 
With  but  little  of  hope,  and  with  something  of  fear. 

®  ^9 -sf  , 9  /r  J  U  (J 

On  its  face  :  “  This  from  Rustom  the  world-famed  knight, 
And  the  son  of  Shah  Hormuz,  the  eager  in  fight — 

}  *  > 

Jt,K  j( b  ✓  i  c~bj  U  _£ 

To  the  seeker  of  war,  Sa‘ad  Wakkas,  the  brave, 

Full  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  and  cautious  and  grave/' 

w /i  j  ^/’z'  ^  ^  *'y,  ^ y  I  t* ^ 

“  In  the  presence  ”  it  ran  “  of  the  Lord  we  revere 
It  were  well  not  to  live  without  awe,  without  fear. 

//  J  W'-'-dj  b  IkO  t  / 

By  Him  is  the  rolling  sky  held  in  its  place, 

And  His  sovereign  power  is  justice  and  grace. 
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erf' * 1  £>" 1  >  t.V  <  >\  i/  j 

May  His  blessings  alight  on  our  master,  the  king 
Who  adorneth  the  crown  and  the  throne  and  the  ring. 


f  Olti' )  £- 


M  )'J/ 


Triumphant  as  Ahriman’s  warder  and  lord, 

He  is  lord  of  the  lasso,  the  helm  and  the  sword. 


rz ~  1‘  tyj  *  1  ~ 

Now  this  task  lies  before  us — unseemly  and  rife 
With  hardships  so  grievous,  and  labour  and  strife. 

•- — y  9  b  s  I  f  (J)S*  01^  f' (J  I  yZ 

Tell  me  who  is  thy  king,  and  what  man  art  thou  ? 

And  what  laws  dost  thou  own  and  what  customs  avow  ? 


tSi /'  o^'' ) /  » 

Seek’st  thou  riches  and  power  ?  then  say,  from  whose  hand — 
Thou,  the  naked  chief  of  a  naked  band  ! 

L. “ ' — 'f  f- » 

With  one  loaf  thou’rt  sated,  yet  dost  hungry  remain  ! 

Hast  no  throne  and  no  elephant,  no  baggage-train. 

a  ^ *  ft  ^  *  {ji  J  1/  0 t 

To  be  let  live  in  Persia  is  enough  for  thy  share  ; 

Of  her  crown  and  her  signet  another  has  care, 

Who  doth  elephants  own,  has  a  crown  and  a  throne  ; 

And  from  father  to  son  as  a  king  he  is  known  ; 
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“  (l  3 1 


9U  l> 


And  above  him  there’s  none  on  the  throne  in  sway  ; 

In  the  heaven  no  moon  with  a  brighter  ray  ! 

)  ^  i  *-^0)  \S^  )  3-*  (J f  s%  f  £  lyf 

From  his  royal  seat  when  he  deigns  to  smile, 

When  his  lips  open  gracious,  a  largesse  the  while — 

U  L_  / 1 l'  ' — "  ^  ' 

As  might  ransom  the  Arabs — his  favour  bestows  ; 

Yet  no  loss  from  such  bounty  his  treasury  knows  ! 


v  \sr  f  L  3  Sj  b‘ )  S'  j  \'/t  i)  3  9)\jSy  3  vV.3 

# 

Twelve  thousand  of  leopard,  of  hawk  and  of  hound, 

All  with  hoods,  bells  and  ear-rings,  with  leashes  all  bound- 

\  ) j 9 *  (^1  L  3  ^  3 

Thus  the  live-long  year  need  his  spearmen  ne’er 
Lack  for  food  when  from  bourn  unto  bourn  they  fare. 

^  ^ 

wl  ~  $  j  f  ~  \j  jl  S' 

•  /  **  "  *  •  •  -  •  N  f  «  * 

It  is  theirs  with  the  hound  and  the  leopard  to  gain 
If  they  hunt  the  wild  game  on  the  woodland  plain. 


w-A 0 \j^ /  j\r*  y*  i  )  j  9  S' /S  J 

Upon  camel’s  milk  and  on  lizards  fed, 

Is  the  Arab  so  far  by  his  arrogance  led, 
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?  Ob/\ t i  jj  1  *—J\j  ^  1/ ,£\r/' 

That  he  covets  the  throne  of  high  monarchs  ?  O  fie  ! 

Be  the  shame  of  it  on  thee,  O  changeful  sky  ! 

•  *  •  •  A 

^ — Z  j\  fs  i/o \j  j  Z — *  (V  U  *J)  9*.m.  b  ^ 

And  you — there’s  no  vestige  of  shame  in  your  eyes  ; 
And  no  pity,  nor  grace  that  becometh  the  wise. 


J  j'j  1  1  3  ^  if*  fjl>b  J/< 

With  such  looks  and  such  nature  thou’rt  longing  to  own — 
And  with  manners  like  these  too — a  crown  and  a  throne  ! 


if1  *>  1 '/ /'  if*  J  9  9j\m  '\f J  K 

If  thou  seek’st  from  the  world  a  just  measure  to  gain. 
Then  thou  need’st  not  speak  in  a  vaunting  strain. 

l*  b  )  »>  M  U5;  <J V  f 

But  to  us  for  a  parley  some  spokesman  send  : 
World-knowing  and  valiant,  to  prudence  a  friend — 


zJ 


y  c~b  />_  t"  (j  b 


Who  will  tell  us  thine  errand,  who  guides  thee  and  brings 
Thee  (in  warlike  guise)  to  this  throne  of  kings. 


0  \fm  \t*/r  *  U* Sj  >*  ~  f/c-J  'r 

Then  a  horseman  I’ll  send  to  my  king  with  speed, 

And  I’ll  beg  him  to  grant  if  thou  tell  me  thy  need. 
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O  war  not  against  such  a  monarch  of  fame 
Lest  the  end  of  it  all  be  thy  ruin  and  shame. 

ij  h  b  l  S'  0  h/**  o 

A  grandson  of  kings,  from  Nowshirwan  sprung, 

Whose  justice  was  such  that  the  old  grew  young  ! 

>  t  )T*J  j  U*  j 

He’s  a  king  of  the  line  of  the  kings  of  old — 

Another  such  relic  this  age  does  not  hold. 

\J*,9 ty?  l>yw  tr'„  fij.S > ' {J*  ^ U K 

O  then  fill  not  the  world  with  a  hatred  of  thee  ; 

Let  no  evil  thought  in  thy  purpose  be. 

*>•  b  )/  \J  f)  />  V  C  J*  & 

Give  heed  to  this  warning  which  counsels  aright, 

Nor  be  vain  of  thy  wisdom,  their  purport  to  slight.” 

•  *r 

)  \  s'^/ jjy’j  i/is,  )  1>  * 0*C  9 
And  the  letter  when  sealed  to  the  hand  he  gave 
Of  Piroze  Shapoor,  the  high-born  and  brave  ; 

d  tf'Ss.iJIsJJl  ^  ^  If  i  M"  / 

And  to  find  Sa'ad  Wakkas  away  went  the  knight 
With  some  magnates  from  Iran,  of  wisdom  and  light. 


They  were  all  clad  in  iron  and  silver  and  gold  : 

Belts  of  gold  round  the  waist,  golden  shields  did  they  hold. 
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ijt  U*  t  >  v  -l  (Jf/j  I 

Sa'ad  heard,  with  his  men  like  the  dust-wind  he  flew 
And  he  met  them  all  as  they  came  in  view. 

When  the  leader  did  from  his  horse  alight, 

Some  queries  Sa'ad  made  of  the  troops  and  their  knight ; 

idi'"  ji 

Of  the  Shah  and  his  laws,  of  the  hosts  of  his  land, 

Of  the  might  of  his  State,  of  his  Chief  in  command. 

f.J b  t~  > 9 >/  1 S  bj 

Then  he  flung  down  his  mantle  for  Feroze  and  cried 
“  We’ve  the  sword  and  the  javelin — this  pair  side  by  side. 

)j9 j  j  i ijj  j 

“  It  is  not  your  brocade  that  proclaimeth  the  man  ; 

“  Neither  food,  neither  sleep  ;  gold  nor  silver  that  can. 

3*— ~  1  A'-'' 

“  Not  for  you  to  claim  manhood  or  play  manhood’s  part : 

“  You  are  perfume  and  paint — you  are  all  woman’s  art ! 

'  *-•  f 

C/^bb)  ifl  ^ 

“  ’Tis  in  wearing  silk  robes  that  your  talent  is  tried, 

"  And  adornment  of  roofs  and  of  doors  is  your  pride.” 


14° 
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) t )  >  I*. * — " 'tj >/i  5  ^ f 

At  that  moment  Feroze  gave  the  letter  and  told 
What  Rustom  had  counselled — his  wish  to  unfold. 

*  i  o  r>  v  c  (j  b')  bb'  ■*  f  s  bb)‘  i/ 

And  those  words  he  heard,  and  the  letter  he  read  ; 

O'er  that  letter  he  paused  unto  wonderment  led  ; 

•** **  j  v  9iJj»  «»■'*''  y  t  **  t*  (j  j 

Then  in  Arab  tongue  did  his  answer  indite, 

And  unfolded  the  sequel  of  wrong  and  of  right. 

On  the  brow  of  the  page  writ  the  name  of  the  Lord, — 
Mohammad,  His  Prophet  and  guide  to  His  word. 

f  i  /f'"  J  b's 

And  of  Jinns  did  he  tell,  and  of  Adam’s  seed, 

Of  the  Hashimite  Prophet,  his  words  and  his  creed  ; 

•»  t*  M 

m ^  1  >Djf  'J  *  /  jo’ 

Of  the  one  God,  of  Qur’an,  of  Bliss  and  of  Pain, 

Of  the  Creed  as  reformed  with  its  ritual  again  ; 

•  « 

*  i<  >  J-- 1  j  1 9  j  '>v 

And  of  flaming  tar  and  of  freezing  cold, 

And  of  Firdaus  where  rivers  of  milk  and  wine  rolled  ; 
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And  of  camphor  and  musk,  of  pure  waters  that  shine  ; 

Of  the  Paradise-Tree  and  of  honeyed  wine. 

){J)  l—*"  b  ^ S' 

If  the  Shah  were  to  welcome  this  true  faith  alone, 

Then  with  kingship  and  bliss  both  the  worlds  were  his  own  ! 

t  JU*^  £jy~ ijb r 

With  his  crown  and  his  ear-rings,  his  life  would  be  spent 
All  the  years  amid  finery  and  colour  and  scent. 

jy  ))f  jf  cTjl 

If  Mohammad  redeemed  him  from  sin  he’d  be  filled 
With  the  scent  of  the  dews  from  the  rose  distilled  ! 

(J. L/”  ^  ^  ^ 

When  by  deeds  (of  grace)  thou  hast  Heaven  to  win, 

It  were  ill  to  sow  thorns  in  the  garden  of  Sin  ! 

‘i/' )  c/^  i,1;  u 1 — ^  >  >f>  >  fj 

Neither  Yazdegird’s  form,  nor  the  world  so  wide, 

Nor  his  gardens,  demesne,  hall  and  tower  of  pride, 

>9  (/y  wiT  >  U.>  )  1  /* 

Nor  his  throne,  nor  his  crown,  nor  his  festal  fair 
Could  equal  one  glimpse  of  the  Hoori’s  hair  ! 

^  (yf>r  ft** (^w^’  9  9 

In  this  few  days’  world  are  so  dazed  thine  eyes, 

’Tis  but  crown  and  wealth  thou  hast  learnt  to  prize 
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/  • 

•'  •  • 


Oh !  not  worthy  this  world  that  thy  heart  be  in  pain. 
Why,  a  draught  of  cold  water  were  worthier  gain  ! 


<—£■ >/>  j  ))  vf*  \ /t 

He  who’d  face  me  in  fight  shall  see  nothing  save 
The  vision  of  Hell  and  the  narrow  grave  ! 


ji * •  *y  J*’  u 

He  who  comes  to  our  ranks—  he  shall  win  Paradise  ! 
Now  mark  thou  his  choice  ;  and  see  which  way  it  lies. 


It  is  that  which  shall  last,  while  this  fadeth  away  : 

Such  the  creed  of  the  man  who  would  find  wisdom’s  way. 

if'?  >»> 

Then  the  Arab  seal  he  affixed  to  the  scroll, 

And  God’s  blessings  invoked  upon  Mohammad’s  soul. 

* "  *  *  s  *  j  • 

j  ^  l)  J>*--  9  )  U-* / 

Despatched  by  Sa’ad  Wakkas,  the  courier  went 
And  tow’rd  Rustom  his  hurrying  course  he  bent. 

d  1  y  f'js.  \  1  f  9 

As  Sha'ba  Moghira  his  chiefs  left  behind 
And  went  forward  the  warrior  Rustom  to  find, 
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ff  L-  <J  I  s  l>  //  \j 

From  the  ranks  of  Iranians  a  leader  of  name 
Took  his  way,  to  the  side  of  his  Chieftain  came  : 

U- I  •  - - ^  9  9  £-/>.  I  / 

“  Lo!  their  herald  is  coming — decrepit  and  old  ; 

“  Has  no  horse  and  no  arms,  nor  fine  raiment — behold]! 

t/*1  U*,  w/u  9>  *  >~T  ✓  J<_>  l 

“  But  a  thin  blade  he  carries,  on  his  shoulder  borne  ; 

“  And  all  open  to  view  is  his  garment  torn  !” 

J)  6)  /Jf  L-_  f 

While  Rustom  was  hearing  the  tidings  he  told 
They  were  drawing  aside  the  silk  drapery’s  fold  : 

3  j  y  9  >  1  j  *•' 1 9  u-  £,  mj* j 

Of  China’s  gold-broidery  the  strings  when  they  drew, 

Then  like  locusts  and  ants  came  his  cohorts  in  view. 

9U"  9  ! fyv’ ^  jj  * 

And  they  placed  for  his  seating  a  golden  chair, 

And  in  it  the  Leader  of  hosts  sat  there. 

) j  )j  ij  ly**  9  0 1 9" 

One  hundred  and  sixty  were  seated  before, 

Who  were  horsemen  of  daring  and  lions  in  war. 

*A  Jjj  U  L-V 

All  with  crests,  robes  of  purple  (so  brave  to  behold), 

On  their  feet  they  wore  shoes  that  were  garnished  with  gold. 

r— a 
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L-^  l>l  6)/^  jly'J'iJObb ijit’jb i 

All  with  torques  and  with  ear-rings,  in  splendour  arrayed, 
While  the  curtains  the  pomp  of  a  king  displayed  ! 

•  .  * 

C-~  l  )  L**  »*♦  l*  ^  \/  A  ^  I ^  0) /'<£—■  l)  L^  m'*'"'  i P 

When  Sha'ba,  approaching  the  enclosure,  drew  nigh, 

On  the  floor-cloth  he  stepped  not — he  passed  it  by. 

“  y  -  *  ♦  y  • 

>  I  y"';  (j*_  o)s  /r*'  j  >  ffy 1  V/% 

All  humble,  his  foot  on  the  dust  he  laid, 

And  a  staff  he  made  of  his  trusty  blade, 

U'/’U1  y  b  <fyj 

And  he  sat  him  down  on  the  dusty  ground  ; 

Never  looked  at  the  Chief  nor  his  men  around. 

>  b)  1 1  ^  >  b)  ^ (J  U  ,/^f- )m 

Then  said  Rustom  to  him,  “  Be  life’s  joy  unto  thee  ! 

A  soul  full  of  wisdom,  and  limbs  sound  and  free  !” 

f  |P  I  f  \  (  £  w I  f 

To  him  Sha'ba  “  O  Worthy  !  The  Faith  divine 
If  thou  wouldst  but  choose — may  then  peace  be  thine  !” 

i/%  »b  v/ ;  ^  ~ 

Rustom  writhed  at  his  saying — of  anger  a  trace 
Could  be  seen  in  the  lines  of  his  brow  and  his  face. 
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>  t  Bm'  I))/)  /  )l)BM\f.^  A,;  I 

Took  the  paper  from  him,  to  his  reader  conveyed  ; 

And  the  reader  to  him  all  its  purport  said. 

(J?  1  J'Cl-’hvS. 

Thus  answered  :  “  Go  tell  him  :  No  Sovereign  art  thou  ; 
Nor  a  Prince  who's  awaiting  a  crown  for  his  brow. 

\  By*  /f  ^ 

My  Star  o’er  the  spearhead  didst  thou  not  see 
That  thy  heart  did  covet  my  throne  for  thee  ? 

No  counsel  of  heed  is  e’er  scorned  by  the  wise  ; 

No  foresight  hast  thou  in  this  wild  emprise ! 

Nay,  if  Sa‘ad  were  a  king  with  a  crown,  then  we  might. 
More  freely  have  met  both  in  feast  and  in  fight. 

Z+'bj  iJ  1 )/  )<L-s  l/>  i 

But  the  faithless  stars  and  the  evil  day, 

And  the  day  so  nigh — I  have  nought  to  say. 

>J  c/“Vy.  ?  f's 

And  oh,  yet  I  might — were  Mohammad  my  guide — 

This  new  faith  accept,  from  the  old  turn  aside  ! 
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{ \j'.  b  fit  f j* 

But  aye  crooked  the  way  of  this  hunchback  sky, 

Which  is  brooding  in  malice  against  us  on  high. 

Now  hasten  thou  back,  and  rejoice  in  thy  life. 

Not  for  idle  words  is  this  day  of  strife. 

f\e  j/f  j  mI  ^  A/.*. 

Say  my  choice  in  this  fight  is  the  death  of  fame, 

But  no  useless  words  as  an  idle  game.” 

J 1 — -  )J  C  )  yj*  \j  j  L  I  wC  )  VV*'**7> 

♦  X  •  «  f 

When  Sha'ba  went  back  from  him,  Rustom  then  bade 
That  his  warriors  all  be  in  arms  arrayed. 

^  I  L\  X  t  J 

As  he  gave  the  command  and  the  trumpet  did  sound, 

From  every  quarter  his  troops  gathered  round. 

V  4~-  ^f\f-  i/if  >  if f  / 

There  was  dust,  there  was  noise  as  they  all  hurried  in, 

Till  the  ears  of  a  listener  grew  deaf  with  the  din. 

(jf U~  if/i  Ji  Ul^*' 

Where  their  diamond-darts  through  the  dust  shone  bright, 
They  were  stars,  thou  hadst  said,  of  the  azure  night ! 

t  t  *  *  *  * 

>U  l  /  5^’ 

So  well-tempered  their  helms  that  upon  them  the  spears 
Were  of  little  avail  the  hard  metal  to  pierce. 
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wJ?”  <  J k'*  kk  -£>.  c/lv*  i  /  »> ^ 

And  the  fighting  went  on  for  three  days  on  that  ground, 
But  no  water  could  there  for  the  Persians  be  found. 


All  unnerved  by  the  thirst  fell  each  warrior’s  hand  ; 
Nor  could  steeds  of  high  mettle  in  the  warfare  stand. 


J  ^ )  J  if' /  ) /* 

Ay,  so  hard  went  the  day  in  that  direful  fray, 
Man  and  horse  took  to  eating  of  soddened  clay  ! 


w 1  J  M  I  W— l  >  U"  /  >S— y  ^ 

Rustom’s  lips  were  like  dust,  with  the  thirst  outworn  ; 
And  the  tongue  in  his  mouth  was  all  parched  up  and  torn. 


i  a — ~  if 

Then  a  sound  uprose  like  the  thunder’s  roar, 

And  lo  !  here  stood  Rustom, — there  was  Sa'ad  before  ! 

o&jfl  /I «-<-w /  3 ) /t  j**3/' 

Both  had  moved  from  the  centre,  and  both  of  them  sought 
In  a  part  of  the  field  for  some  lonely  spot. 

They  had  both  left  their  armies  and  now  they  had  found 
A  spot  'neath  the  brow  of  a  lofty  mound  ; 
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Where  they  combated  fierce — ’twas  a  deadly  strife — 
’Twixt  leaders  of  hosts  seeking  each  other’s  life. 

- I  /■/  )J  Ji  J*J  ?  j  M  I  S  if 

And  Rustom — aloud  like  the  thunder  he  roared, 

On  the  head  of  Sa'ad’s  charger  he  struck  with  his  sword  ; 

•  *  y  ~  y 

/v  UV  A*~-  t/l  ^  >  I  >x*l  );)  j  Jf&~ 

f  •  ♦ 

On  his  head  fell  the  steed  and  in  agony  rolled, 

And  unhorsed  on  the  ground  was  now  Sa'ad  the  bold. 

J  >  >»  l  I  M  y*  ^  ^ J  I  S 

Rustom  raised  his  sword  high,  at  a  single  blow 
To  send  to  his  judgment  a  vanquished  foe  ; 

A.*"  b  (J  I ^r  j  My  b  V I 

And  he  sought  from  his  body  his  head  to  divide — 

But  the  dust  of  the  fray  came  his  vision  to  hide, 

wdW  j. —  /  J  ,  )b  , — ij  j ) ^ — - I/ImI))/ 

So  down  from  his  leopard -hide  saddle  he  sprang, 

Stuck  the  bridle-rein,  from  his  girdle  to  hang — 

)  y  cJaj  j  L  )J  J  ^ j  j 

But  oh,  nought  could  he  see  for  the  dust  in  his  face — 

And  Sa'ad  in  that  while  moved  a  step  from  his  place, 

4* 
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(J }\  'J's  S  )J  b 

And  on  Rustom’s  helm  with  his  keen  blade  bore, 

So  that  helm  and  face  were  all  smeared  with  gore. 

Then  as  Rustom’s  eyes  with  the  blood  grew  dim 
So  the  warlike  Arab  grew  bold  o’er  him  : 

tj-*  b*  1  '—f s  {/bXis— **  sm  y> 

Another  sword-stroke  on  his  neck,  on  his  head, 

Until  felled  to  the  ground,  lay  the  warrior  dead. 

"  ob  uJ  j-'  b  *t^l  jy  ))  y 1  fU*' 

But  of  either  army  none  knew  of  the  fray, 

Not  a  man  to  his  chieftain  could  find  his  way. 

to. jb* /  ti^bi 

For  him  far  and  near  all  his  soldiers  sought, 

Till  at  last  they  came  to  the  place  where  he’d  fought ; 

J\ ir  L  I s  b  {J Fry  f)  *  *_ > 

Saw  him  far  in  the  dust  where  still  bleeding  he  lay — 
Sword-gashed  head  to  foot  in  that  fatal  fray. 

^~by“ t  ci-  \ X +***_  /? 

The  Iranians  were  routed  and  left  on  the  plain 
Of  their  men  of  renown  many  a  warrior  slain. 


( Concluded ) 


Nizamat  Jung. 


IQBAL’S  DOCTRINE  OF  DESTINY 


1 

1915  is  a  very  important  date  in  the  poetical  career  of  Sir  Mohammad 
Iqbal.  This  year  saw  the  publication  of  his  Persian  mathnavi,  the 
Asrar-i  Khudi,  the  first  expression  of  Iqbal’s  command  over  the 
Persian  language.  The  publication  of  this  book  established  Iqbal’s  re¬ 
putation  as  a  philosopher-poet  of  the  Muslim  world,  who,  it  was  generally 
believed,  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Islamic  thought  and  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Islamic  world.  Asrar-i  Khudi 
was,  shortly  afterwards,  followed  by  a  companion  volume,  again  in 
Persian,  which  he  named  Rumuz-i  Bekhudi.  This  book  brings  to  an  end 
the  theme  begun  in  the  Asrar-i  Khudi.  In  1923  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  reconstruction  of  religious  thought  in  Islam  at  various 
centres  in  India.  These  lectures  appeared  in  book  form  in  1930  under 
the  same  title. 

In  all  these  philosophical  works  Iqbal  has  tried  to  solve  certain  problems 
as  they  affect  the  Muslim  world.  Scholasticism  was  always  baffled  by  the 
problem  of  destiny.  The  Muslim  thinkers  were  not  slow  to  grapple  with 
it.  On  the  attitude  towards  Freedom  and  Necessity  depends  largely  the 
future  course  of  national  life.  As  such  it  should  have  loomed  large  in  the 
writings  and  the  meditations  of  Iqbal.  But  curiously  enough  it  has  not 
received  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  that  it  deserved.  In  his  poetical 
works,  especially  of  the  post-Asrdr  period,  ideas  about  destiny  are  found 
scattered.  But  the  book — the  Six  Lectures — which  should  have  dealt  with 
it  in  a  thorough  manner,  is  almost  silent  about  this  question.  An  examina¬ 
tion — more  or  less  critical — of  Iqbal’s  doctrine  of  destiny  forms  the  theme 
of  the  following  pages. 


II 

Before  outlining  the  doctrine  of  Destiny  itself  it  will  be  advisable  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  Iqbal’s  conception  of  time,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  Bergson.  We  shall  let  the  philosopher-poet  speak  for  himself : — 

“  Pure  time,  then,  as  revealed  by  a  deeper  analysis  of  pure  conscious 
experience,  is  not  a  string  of  separate,  reversible,  instants ;  it  is 
an  organic  whole  in  which  the  past  is  not  left  behind,  but  is 
moving  along  with,  and  operating  in,  the  present.  And  the  future  is 
given  to  it  not  as  lying  before  yet  to  be  traversed ;  it  is  given 
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°nly.^vth»  ^se  t^at  ^  is  present  in  its  nature  as  an  open 
possibility.  ( Six  Led.  p.  67).  1 

And  again : 

'  '  ‘/ri‘.  i^e  i'Jtuire  exists  as  an  open  possibility  and  not  as  a  reality  ” 
{Ibid.,  p.  78). 

Still  further : 

“  But  real  time  is  not  serial  time  to  which  the  distinction  of  past, 
present  and  future  is  essential ;  it  is  pure  duration  ;  i.e.,  change 
without  succession.”  (Ibid.,  p.  79). 

In  his  poetical  works,  especially  of  the  Asrdr  and  the  post-Asrar 
period,  Iqbal  has  given  expression  to  this  conception  of  time  almost  ad 
nauseam.  In  his  Asrar-i  Khudi  he  has  quite  a  good  number  of  verses 
under  the  title  Time  is  a  Sword.”  All  these  verses  emphasize  these 
ideas.  I  shall  quote  only  a  few  of  them  : — 

I  I  J  ^ _)  } 

J&'j  JJ  jfij  j  \^.  j  L  3 

(  A  I  ^  J>-  jl  j-  I) 

(You  have  sown  the  seeds  of  ignorance  in  your  soil,  and  have 
conceived  time  like  a  line. 

And  then  with  the  measure  of  day  and  night  your  thought  has 
measured  the  length  of  time). 

Cyi  J  J  I  j**  I  J  I  S ^  3  J  .)  I*®  J  3  1  I  .Xj  <j  Tj  I 

(  1  ) 

(“  Now  ”  and  “  then  ”  are  the  result  of  the  passage  of  time. 
Life  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  time). 

j  J_y*- (  1  x_j  if-  j  x~  j  ^  j-  _>  I  j  3*^1 

(U!) 

(Time  is  not  the  result  of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  ;  time  is 
eternal  while  the  sun  is  not). 

0  ^ jT”  1  z  jj  u" j  i  j  L-*  I  0  ijLY 0 k-'* j 
x*  j L  jj*  0 1>  L>.  j  I  Jo  j  iij-Jj  J j| jjT«  c* j 

(  at  *****  Uwl ) 

(You  have  expanded  time  like  space,  and  have  made  distinction 
between  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

There  is  no  beginning  and  end  to  our  time  ;  it  has  grown  in  the 
garden  of  our  mind). 

{Xji  \jj  jj  J  L»j  p  Jo  j  j  ^ j  J  lj  O  Lj 
(r  ft  ****{£jj.j ) 

(I  have  not  seen  time  in  my  own  mind  ;  I  have  created  months, 
years  and  days  and  nights). 
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In  his  Payam-i  Mashriq  (pp.  90-91)  Iqbal  has  written  an  ode  on  Time. 
Here  again  the  philosopher  has  emphasized  the  subjective  and  the  dura¬ 
tional  character  of  time.  Time  is  represented  as  pregnant  with^  unrealized 
possibilities.  It  is  again  characterised  as  the  “  inner  mystery  ”  of  man's 
life,  and  man  is  spoken  of  as  the  “  inner  secret  ”  of  time.  Like  soul  it  is 
absolutely  free  from  quality  and  quantity.  In  short,  Iqbal  is  quite  clear 
and  emphatic  as  to  the  Bergsonian  doctrine  of  time.  In  his  Six  Led.  he 
has  gone  into  this  problem  in  more  detail  (pp.  ioiff.).  This  idea  of  time 
stands  the  philosopher  in  good  stead  all  through  his  meditations. 

Ill 

On  the  doctrine  of  destiny  again  we  shall  let  Iqbal  speak  for  himself : — 

“  It  is  time  regarded  as  an  organic  whole  that  the  Quran  describes  as 
taqdir  or  destiny, — a  word  which  has  been  so  much  misunder¬ 
stood  both  in  and  outside  the  world  of  Islam.  Destiny  is  time 
regarded  as  prior  to  the  disclosure  of  its  possibilities.  It  is  time 
freed  from  the  net  of  causal  sequence — the  diagrammatic  charact¬ 
er  of  which  the  logical  understanding  imposes  upon  it.  In  one 
word,  it  is  time  as  felt  and  not  as  thought  or  calculated.  If  you 
ask  me  why  the  Emperor  Humayun  and  Shah  Tahmasp  of  Persia 
were  contemporaries,  I  can  give  you  no  causal  explanation.  The 
only  answer  that  can  possibly  be  given  is  that  the  nature  of 
Reality  is  such  that  among  its  infinite  possibilities  of  becoming, 
the  two  possibilities  known  as  the  lives  of  Humayun  and  Shah 
Tahmasp  should  realize  themselves  together.  Time  regarded 
as  destiny  forms  the  very  essence  of  things.  As  the  Quran  says  : 
“  God  created  all  things  and  assigned  to  each  its  destiny.”  The 
destiny  of  a  thing  then  is  not  an  unrelenting  fate  working  from 
without  like  a  taskmaster  ;  it  is  the  inward  reach  of  a  thing,  its  realiz¬ 
able  possibilities  which  lie  ivithin  the  depths  of  its  nature,  and  serially 
actualize  themselves  without  any  feeling  of  external  compulsion.” 
(Six  Led.,  pp.  67-68.  Italics  mine). 

For  Iqbal  destiny  is  not  the  same  thing  as  predestination,  with  which 
it  has  generally  been  confused.  The  latter  regards  the  future  “  as  some¬ 
thing  already  given,  as  indubitably  fixed  as  the  past.  . . .  Events  do  not 
happen  ;  we  simply  meet  with  them”  (Ibid.,  p.  55)  and  “  what  we  call 
future  events  are  not  fresh  happenings  but  things  located  in  an  unknown 
space.”  (Ibid.,  p.  55).  The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  Jawid  Name  (p.  142) 

1  Atf  0^  IT  2  y  ^  1  ,  i  ly  .  ijf  JSs  I 

•  •k  ^  L  I  1 J  <£  -5  | j  JJi)  j 

(O  you  who  say  “  This  was  to  be  and  has  been  ”  matters  were 
bound  to  occur  as  ordained  by  law,  and  so  they  have  come  to  pass. 

Little  have  you  grasped  the  meaning  of  taqdir.  You  have  seen 
neither  the  Self  nor  God). 
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Iqbal  is  absolutely  right  when  he  says  :  “  The  theological  controversy 
relating  to  predestination  is  due  to  pure  speculation  with  no  eye  on  the 
spontaneity  of  life,  which  is  a  fact  of  actual  experience.”  (Ibid.',  p.  no). 
Such  a  doctrine  obviously  and  naturally  lands  us  in  a  rigid  form  of  mechan¬ 
ism,  which  Iqbal’s  philosophy  cannot  tolerate,  and  which  therefore,  he 
has  taken  special  pains  to  reject.  It  is  “  in  fact  a  kind  of  veiled  materialism, 
leaving  no  scope  for  human  or  even  divine  freedom.”  (Ibid.,  p.  73)  Life, 
according  to  Iqbal,  is  the  outcome  of  the  “  breath  ”  of  the  Creator  of  life. 
So  the  question  of  determinism  does  not  arise  in  this  connection.  Life 
without  a  free  nature  is  not  life.  Transcending  this  “  world  of  quality  and 
quantity,”  it  moves  from  determinism  towards  freedom  (Zabur-i  ‘Ajam, 
p.  228).  Iqbal  could  not  but  conceive  the  future  “  only  as  an  open  possi¬ 
bility  not  as  reality.”  (Six  Led.,  p.  78.  Reality  is  here  used  as  synonymous 
with  actuality).  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  future  does  not 
pre-exist.  “  The  future  certainly  pre-exists  in  the  organic  whole  of  God’s 
creative  life,  but  it  pre-exists  as  an  open  possibility,  not  as  a  fixed  order 
of  events  with  definite  outlines.”  (Ibid.,  p.  109). 

The  realizable,  but  not  yet  realized,  possibilities  that  make  up  the 
destiny  of  man,  are  infinite  (Jawid  Name,  p.  123).  Man  can  choose  any 
out  of  these  possibilities.  So  he  is  the  master  of  his  own  destiny.  If  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  one  group  of  possibilities  he  can  easily  give  it  up  and 
choose  some  other  in  its  stead.  This  is  quite  possible,  for  ”  the  destinies 
of  the  Lord  are  infinite.”  Says  the  philosopher  (Jawid  Name,  p.  123) :  - 

$ -5  j  AS  J  !  0  I yi~  zzj  j j  AS 

O—  If^l  ^  (3>-  o  \j  Au^O  1  j  C*—  1 J  )  ^  \  yS  j  AS  J  1  y 

(If  by  one  taqdir  your  liver  dissolves  into  blood,  demand  from 
God  the  ordinance  of  another  taqdir. 

If  you  desire  a  new  taqdir,  it  is  only  proper,  for  God’s  taqdirs  are 
infinite). 

But  for  this  change  the  necessary  condition  is  that  a  man  must  change 
himself.  “  It  is  the  lot  of  man  to  share  in  the  deeper  aspirations  of  the 
universe  around  him  and  to  shape  his  own  destiny  as  well  that  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  now  by  adjusting  himself  to  its  forces,  now  by  putting  forth  the 
whole  of  his  energy  to  mould  its  forces  to  his  own  end  and  purpose.  And 
in  this  process  of  progressive  change  God  becomes  a  co-worker  with 
him,  provided  man  takes  the  initiative  : 

“  Verily  we  will  not  change  the  condition  of  men,  till  they  change 
what  is  in  themselves.”  ( Six  Led.,  p.  16.  Italics  mine.) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  so  far  lost  sight  of  this  point,  thereby 
misconceiving  the  nature  of  destiny.  Change  yourself  and  your  destiny 
will  change  forthwith.  "  Change  yourself  into  dust,  and  you  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  ;  make  a  stone  of  yourself,  and  you  fall  on  the  glass. 
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l  J  A  A  jA  AS  (j  L|<»  j| 
^  jlj  Jv*  J 

I  _/  Ly  j'<k  y£j  lA 


(The  earthly  men  have  lost  the  cash  of  self ;  they  have  not  dis¬ 
cerned  the  subtle  point  of  taqdh. 

Its  fine  secret  is  concealed  in  one  word  :  If  you  change  it  changes 
too. 

Be  dust,  and  it  makes  you  over  to  the  winds  ;  be  a  stone,  and  it 
will  hurl  you  upon  glass). 

This  obviously  means  that  it  is  a  sin  against  humanity  even  to  think 
that  destiny  is  fixed  for  ever,  and  that  it  is  immutable.  The  real  fact  is 
that  even  a  man  who  thinks  himself  a  “captive  in  the  hands  of  destiny" 
is  not  such.  Says  Iqbal,  ( Bal-i  Jibrail,  p.  32.) : — 

\j  Iaj  j  1 £ j  ul  li  <_M  u- 1  ^  I  > y  j  Air 

(There  still  is  a  destiny-smashing  strength  in  him  whom  the 
fools  regard  as  a  captive  of  taqdh). 

If  you  have  tried  every  means  to  set  yourself  at  liberty  and  have  failed  ; 
if  your  cries  have  had  no  effect,  there  is  no  cause  for  despair.  Learn  to 
cry  in  a  different  way,  and  the  fetters  of  destiny  will  fall  off.  ( Zubur-i 
‘Ajam,  p.  1 15) 

O—  •“  y  & 0—1  (jlA  jifi-  j  4il»-  O  1  A.—  i  y  ^ 0—1  j  l-A  _/  Ai  j  aJ  li 

j  y  *  1  A  0  A.<»  r  u  A*  *  y 

(You  have  groaned,  but  the  taqdh  is  still  the  same  as  it  has  been. 
The  link  of  the  chain  is  the  same  as  it  has  been. 

Be  not  despondent.  Learn  to  groan  in  a  new  style). 

But  it  may  be  asked  :  What  exactly  is  meant  by  this  change 
in  one’s  self  ?  Iqbal  is  ready  with  the  answer.  ( Bdl-i-Jibra.il ,  p.  81) : — 

yAy-ex-*!-  Ai'ynf  k;i  Adi  f f 

(Exalt  the  Self  so  high  that  before  every  taqdh  God  should 
Himself  ask  the  creature  :  “  What  is  your  wish  ?’’) 

Thus  your  will  governs  the  destinies  of  the  world.  ( Bal-i  Jibrail,  p. 
179) 

^  U*  J  (J  J*  0  1 A  it— 

(Look  !  your  own  pleasure  is  the  rider  of  the  taqdh  of  the  world). 


AA»»  I  j  j  At) 

0—1  A  jl  i£ yt  A  I  y 

I  j  A^lAi  I  y  yt* 

(  )  ^  *9ei^  .  A*  li  A  j  !*•  ) 
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Your  destiny  is  what  you  are.  It  depends  upon  the  use  that  you  make 
of  the  powers  with  which  you  have  been  endowed.  You  have  to  create 
possibilities  for  yourself,  and  then  to  realize  them  with  the  help  of  these 
powers.  In  his  Bal-i  Jibrail  (p.  186)  Iqbal  has  recorded  the  imaginary 
conversation  between  his  spiritual  guide  Rural  and  the  disciple— himself. 
The  disciple  asks  the  guide  about  determinism  and  indeterminism.  The 
guide  replies  :  Wings  bring  the  hawk  towards  the  royal  court,  and  the 
same  wings  lead  the  raven  towards  the  cemetery  : — 

j  ji  j  j\>-  (A4  l)  4  ***  1  —  Jj  'j* 

Jj  0  J  j  U  ]j  (Jt  .5  j>  j  ihL*  /  I  J  o  I  J  b  (J  !i  _  JO 

( Disciple . — O  you  that  have  been  a  party  to  the  intoxication  of  the 
favoured  ones  of  Badr  !  I  have  not  grasped  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  jabr  and  qadr. 

Guide. — The  wings  guide  the  hawk  to  the  king,  and  the  wings  lead 
the  ravens  to  the  graveyard). 

Such  an  exalted  self  is  the  real  creator  of  destiny,  and  the  real  co¬ 
worker  with  God.  He  is  the  conqueror  in  all  the  struggles  of  life.  This 
self  being  the  centre  of  Truth  and  Faith,  holds  all  the  world,  in  its  grip. 
(Jdivid  Name,  p.  142,  152)  : — 

1  a*  1  \  3'^*-  ji  1* > 

w-J  jo  1 \  j  l^v>- 

(His  determination  is  the  creator  of  the  law  of  God.  In  the  day 
of  battle  his  arrow  is  the  arrow  of  God. 

Possess  you  the  mark  of  God  (Truth)  ?  The  world  is  your  prey  ; 
and  taqdir  a  co-rider  with  tadbir). 

We  may  now  summarise  the  above,  rather  long,  exposition  of  Iqbal's 
doctrine  of  destiny  ♦ 

(1)  The  destiny  of  a  thing  is  its  inward  reach,  the  realizable,  but 
not  yet  realized,  possibilities,  which  lie  within  the  depths  of  its  nature. 

(2)  These  possibilities  are  infinite. 

(3)  Man  can  change  his  own  destiny  by  changing  himself.  So 
that  he  is  the  master  of  his  own  destiny. 

(4)  This  means  that  it  lies  in  his  power  to  give  up  one  set  of 
possibilities,  and  to  adopt  another  in  its  stead. 


IV. 

The  doctrine  of  destiny  sketched  above,  Iqbal  calls  the  “  Quranic 
doctrine  of  destiny."  ( Six  Led.,  p.  152.).  Let  it  be  understood  once  for  all 
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that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  “  Quranic  doctrine  of  destiny."  The 
very  idea  of  destiny  is  non-Semitic.  All  the  so-called  Quranic  doctrines 
of  destiny,  freedom  and  predestination,  metaphysical  nature  of  time, 
etc.,  belong  to  the  post-Quranic  period,  and  are  the  confabulations  of 
philosophers'  and  thinkers'  brains.  These  were  obviously  the  result  of 
meditation  on  the  ethical  and  the  theological  nature  of  man,  and  arose 
out  of  the  attempts  to  answer  ethical  and  theological  questions.  Every 
school  of  philosophy  had  its  theory  to  offer,  and  called  the  Quran  to 
witness.  Sometimes  they  were  able  to  lay  their  hands  on  verses  clearly 
and  definitely  supporting  their  theories.  If  they  could  not  find  such 
verses,  they  tried  to  interpret  some  of  them  in  their  own  favour.  The 
result  naturally  was  that  the  Quran  became  a  mine  of  contradictory 
pronouncements  on  philosophical  problems.  Now  after  all  these  centuries 
of  interpretations  and  misinterpretations  it  has  become  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible  to  reach  the  real  meanings  of  most  of  the  Quranic  verses.  To  the 
present  writer  it  appears  that  the  attempt  to  find  solutions  of  all  the 
metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  questions  in  such  scriptures  is  entirely 
misplaced.  It  is  surely  out  of  the  scope  ol  prophethood  to  answer  these 
questions  unequivocally  and  categorically.  In  this  sense  every  prophet  is 
an  “  opportunist  preacher.”  Then  as  far  as  Islam  is  concerned  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  other  European  students  of  Islam  and  the  Quran  forget 
that  the  word  theology,  as  applied  to  Islam,  is  a  misnomer.  The  only 
theology  of  Islam  is  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  One.  Even  Dr.  Zwemer— - 
that  inveterate  enemy  of  Islam — admits  that  “  the  whole  system  of 
Mohammadan  theology  and  philosophy  and  religious  life  is  summed  up 
in  the  seven  words  :  La  ilaha  ilia  Allah,  Mohammad  rasul  Allah.  ‘  There 
is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammad  is  Allah’s  apostle.’  (The  Moslem 
Doctrine  of  God,  p.  15.)  A  Muslim  should,  therefore,  never  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  Mohammad  was  not  a  theologian,  not  to  speak  of  his 
being  a  “  systematic  theologian.” 

Iqbal  also,  and  quite  easily,  falls  a  prey  to  this  temptation.  The 
“  Quranic  doctrine  of  destiny  ”  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  misinter¬ 
pretation  spoken  of  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  Quran  uses  a  word  taqdh, 
which  Iqbal  everywhere  translates  as  destiny.  This  translation,  the  present 
writer  ventures  to  suggest,  is  wrong.  Qdr  is  the  root  word,  which,  as  any 
Arabic  dictionary  will  tell  us,  means  “  to  measure  ”  or  “  to  estimate.” 
No  doubt  taqdir  can  be,  and  generally  is,  translated  as  destiny,  but  in  the 
Quranic  verses  it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  destiny,  but  in  that  of  measure. 
Verse  50  of  chapter  LIV,  which  Iqbal  quotes  in  his  Six  Lect.  (p.  66), 
has  been  translated  by  him  thus  : — 

“  All  things  we  have  created  with  a  fixed  destiny.” 

A  better  translation  would  have  been  : — 

"  All  things  we  have  created  according  to  a  measure.” 

Similarly  he  quotes  another  verse  (XXV  :  2)  which  he  translates 
“  God  created  all  things  and  assigned  to  each  its  destiny.” 
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Here  again  the  infinitive  taqdh  has  been  taken  to  mean  destiny.  The 
correct  translation  is  : — 

“  God  created  all  things  and  then  ordained  for  it  a  measure.  ” 
In  his  Jawid  Name  (p.  148)  there  is  a  line  : 

o**  I-&I  c-j  I  -t* j  j  (jU- 

which  refers  to  verse  3  of  chapter  LXXXVII.  Here  again  Iqbal  commits 
the  same  mistake  of  translating  taqdh  as  destiny.  The  right  translation 
would  be  : 

“  Who  creates,  then  makes  complete,  and  Who  makes  things  according 
to  a  measure,  then  guides  (them  to  their  goal.)  ” 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  verses  which  use  this  infinitive, 
or  its  derivative,  e.g.,  VI :  92,  XXXVI :  38,  XLI  :  12,  LXXI  :  16.  In  all 
these  taqdh,  or  its  derivative,  means  “  to  a  measure,”  or  “  according  to  a 
measure,”  but  Iqbal  would  insist  on  translating  them  as  destiny. 

In  all  the  verses  referred  to,  or  quoted  above,  Iqbal  departs  from  the 
traditional  translation  of  the  word  taqdh,  and  insists  on  his  own  translation, 
obviously  because  the  old  version  does  not  suit  his  purpose.  But  wherever 
the  traditional  version  supports  his  own  philosophical  convictions,  or 
satisfies  his  rational  inclinations,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  it,  even 
where  the  old  version  is  much  less  suitable  in  that  context  than  the  new 
version.  I  shall  give  two  examples  : — 

On  page  15  of  his  Six  Lectures  he  quotes  verse  72  of  chapter  XXXIII, 
which  he  translates  in  the  usual  traditional  way  :  — 

“  We  proposed  to  the  Heavens  and  to  the  Earthand  to  the  mount¬ 
ains,  to  receive  the  trust  (of  personality),  but  they  refused  the 
burden  and  they  feared  to  receive  it.  Man  alone  undertook  to 
bear  it,  but  hath  proved  unjust,  senseless.” 

But  a  better  translation  would  have  been  : — 

”  We  offered  the  trust  to  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  and  the  mount¬ 
ains,  and  they  refused  to  be  unfaithful  to  it  and  shrank  from  it, 

and  man  turned  unfaithful  to  it . 

Another  example.  While  discussing  the  nature  of  the  ego  in  his  Six 
Led.  (p.  142)  he  quotes  a  verse,  which  he  translates  : 

“  And  they  ask  thee  of  the  Soul.  Say  the  soul  proceedeth  from  my 
Lord’s  Amr  (command)  :  but  of  knowledge  only  a  little  to  you 
is  given.”  (XVII :  87). 

A  better  translation  is  : 

”  And  they  ask  thee  of  revelation.  Say  the  revelation 
In  both  of  these  quotations  Iqbal  accepts  the  older  version  but  does 
not  even  try  to  think  of  a  new  and  the  better  translation,  because  the 
older  does,  but  the  newer  does  not,  fit  into  his  conception  of  personality. 

To  revert  after  this  digression.  Iqbal  seems  to  have  been  very  badly 
misled  by  the  current  meanings  of  the  word  taqdh,  which  are  so  to  say 
Persian  meanings  rather  than  the  Arabic  ones.  Nowadays  this  word 
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does  mean  destiny,  or  predestination.  Iqbal  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  this  word  “  has  been  so  much  misunderstood  both  in  and  outside 
the  world  of  Islam.”  (Six  Lect.,  p.  67).  There  are  many  causes  which  led 
to  the  word  taqdir  being  interpreted  as  destiny  or  predestination— and 
Iqbal  is  not  ignorant  of  them.  “It  is  sufficient  here  to  indicate  that  the 
kind  of  fatalism  that  the  European  critics  of  Islam  sum  up  in  the  word 
Qismat  was  due  partly  to  philosophical  thought,  partly  to  political  ex¬ 
pediency,  and  partly  to  the  gradually  diminishing  force  of  the  life- 
impulse  which  Islam  originally  imparted  to  its  followers.”  ( Six  Led., 
p.  i35ff-)  . 

Fortunately  for  Iqbal  the  current  meanings  of  the  word  taqdir  fitted 
very  nicely  with  his  own  notion  of  destiny.  So  to  dub  it  as  Quranic  was 
neither  a  difficult,  nor  a  very  long,  step  to  take.  Such  being  the  state  of 
things  it  will  be  safer  and  more  proper  to  label  the  doctrine  of  destiny 
sketched  above  as  Iqbal's  rather  than  as  Quranic. 

True,  the  Prophet  nowhere  tried  to  answer  this  vexatious  question. 
But  must  a  prophet  do  so  ?  Obviously  no.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  prohibited  his  followers  from  giving  any  serious  thought 
to  this  question  ( Mishkivdt ,  Bab  Iman  bi’l  Qadr).  All  that  has  come  down 
to  us  of  his  sayings  on  this  point  has  very  nicely  been  summed  up  by 
Iqbal  himself.  ( Zubur-i  'Ajam,  p.  228) : 

*— ****  I  j  j  U  i*-* )  ^  0  ^  i  ^  0  0  ^ 

“  So  said  the  Victor  of  Badr  :  Correct  Belief  lies  between  jabr  and 
qadr.  ” 

But  any  search  for  a  detailed  and  logical  discussion  of  this  problem 
in  the  Quran — and  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  any  “  revealed  scripture  ” — 
must  necessarily  be  fruitless.  All  the  ingenuities  in  the  discussion  of  the 
so-called  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  Quran  must  be  referred  to  the 
interpreters — or  should  we  say  the  misinterpreters  ? — of  the  scripture, 
and  not  to  the  scripture  itself.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  all 
the  attempts  to  force  the  scriptures  into  line  with  the  latest  philosophical 
and  scientific  thought  are  foolish,  and,  hence,  should  be  positively  dis¬ 
couraged.  Besides,  these  attempts  of  overzealous  followers  do  not  paint 
a  very  praiseworthy  picture  of  the  Intelligence  which  is  the  source  of 
these  revelations.  Writes  Prof.  Das  Gupta  :  ”  Different  interpreters  of 
the  Upanisads  have  always  treated  the  Vedic  texts  like  noses  of  wax  and 
twisted  them  differently  to  suit  the  convenience  of  each  specific  type  of 
reasoning.  If  reason  is  the  interpreter,  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedic 
wisdom  becomes  only  nominal.”  ( Contemporary  Indian  Philosophy,  p. 
178).  This  can  be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  every  religious,  and 
especially,  revealed  text. 

We  shall,  however,  take  Iqbal's  own  version,  and  look  into  his  doctrine 
of  destiny. 
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It  will  be  remembered  (Sec.  Ill  above)  that  Iqbal  conceives  the  destiny 
of  a  thing  as  “  its  inward  reach,  the  realizable  possibilities  which  lie  within 
the  depths  of  its  nature,”  these  possibilities  being  infinite,  and  man  being 
the  master  of  his  own  destiny,  for  if  one  set  of  possibilities  does  not  suit 
him,  he  can  easily  choose  another  in  its  stead,  provided  he  can  change 
himself.  This  definition  admits  of  the  following  deductions  : — 

(1)  The  destiny  of  a  man  is  not  fixed,  it  can  be  changed. 

(2)  The  realizable,  but  not  yet  realized,  possibilities  are  infinite. 

(3)  Man  can  change  his  destiny  by  changing  himself,  which  change 
is  obviously  possible  through  tadbxr. 

(4)  Destiny  is,  therefore,  not  congenital,  but  acquired. 

(5)  Man  is  the  creator  of  his  own  destiny. 

We  shall  now  consider  these  deductions  one  by  one. 


VI 


The  destiny  of  a  thing  is  not  fixed.  It  can  be  changed.  It  is  not  pre¬ 
determined.  If  it  were,  it  would  degenerate  into  predestination,  which  in 
its  turn,  lands  us  in  fatalism.  Life  thus  loses  its  spontaneity,  and  becomes, 
in  the  opinion  of  Iqbal,  thoroughly  determined.  All  this  is  incompatible 
with  the  philosophy  of  Iqbal.  He  abhors  mechanism  in  metaphysics  as 
much  as  he  hates  determinism  in  ethics.  So  naturally  Iqbal  could  not  but 
conceive  the  destiny  of  a  thing  as  changeable  at  the  sweet  will  of  a  person 
or  a  thing,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  cannot  be  determined  by  an  extraneous 
force. 

But  writings  in  prose  and  verse  tell  quite  a  different  tale.  In  his  Six- 
Lectures  (p.  66),  e.g.,  he  quotes  a  Quranic  verse  • 

“  All  things  we  have  created  with  a  fixed  destiny  ....  ”  (LIV  :  50. 

Italics  mine.) 

And  again  on  page  67  of  the  same  book  he  quotes  : — 

,  “  God  created  all  things  and  assigned  to  each  its  destiny.”  (XXV  :  2. 

Italics  mine). 

By  quoting  these  verses  and  translating  them  as  he  has  done,  Iqbal 
betrays  himself.  The  words  “  fixed  ”  in  the  first  verse,  and  “  assigned  ” 
in  the  second,  are  unequivocal  in  their  implications,  and  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  real  intentions  of  Iqbal.  The  opening  lines  of  his  Elegy  on  his 
mother  ( Bang-i  Dard,  p.  252)  are  interesting  in  this  connection  : — 

£  r>,  Si  J  j  ^  j*  -  oi*  “i  * 

t/k* j j  j  tij  j*—*  '  uj*  j 

C— -5 
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fcA*  J I  ^  cJ'*  $ j  •  _a—  ca4  j  I  p  ^  I  A . 

>**  I  tz j*1  uy*  jfi ^  ^  J  (_$"  I  !•*  J  lj  f  |*  j*  *♦* 


(Every  particle  of  the  world  is  a  prisoner  of  taqdh  ;  Tadbir  is  the 
screen  of  constraint  and  helplessness. 

Constrained  are  the  spheres,  constrained  the  sun  and  the  moon  ; 
constrained  are  the  agile  stars  to  move. 

In  the  garden  the  cup  of  the  bud  ends  in  breaking  ;  the  verdure 
and  the  rose  are  constrained  to  grow. 

Be  it  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  the  silent  voice  of  the  con¬ 
science,  everything  is  a  captive  of  the  selfsame  universal  chain). 

In  these  lines  the  words  j  j-ST  ^  1  X>j  (the  captive  of  destiny)  are  import¬ 
ant,  and  the  last  line  worth  careful  study.  If  the  destiny  is  not  fixed,  these 
words  are  meaningless.  Again  in  his  Bal-i  Jibraii  (p.  88)  Iqbal  says  : — 


iSj  _j*a )  (!)  1 ^ j  (J  (!)  J  ^ — j1  *i  J  J  J  (J  £ 


(None  can  understand  the  logic  of  taqdir,  for  after  all  the  Timurid 
Turks  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Ottoman  Turks). 

Both  the  lines  of  Turks  had  a  fixed  destiny,  and  no  one  could  change 
it  for  some  other — and  better  — destiny.  Such  quotations  could  be  multi¬ 
plied. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  Iqbal  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  idea  of  a  fixed,  and  more  or  less  predetermined,  destiny, 
simply  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  ethical  determinism  which  he  seems  to 
regard  as  equivalent  to,  or  inevitably  leading  to,  fatalism,  and  fatalism,  to 
be  sure,  negates  all  possibilities  of  free  action,  f  ree  action  based  on  strong 
faith  presupposes  life,  which  manifests  itself  in  spontaneous  actions  and 
change,  and  is  incompatible  with  mechanism — the  source  of  determinism. 

Iqbal  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Throughout  his 
poetical  works,  and  again  in  his  Six  Lectures,  he  is  at  pains  to  repudiate 
and  throw  overboard  the  very  idea  of  mechanism  and  determinism.  There 
are,  however,  lines  in  his  various  poems  which  contradict  this  repudiation. 
We  had  occasion  a  couple  of  pages  back  to  refer  to  the  opening  lines  of 
the  Elegy  on  his  mother.  In  these  lines  he  forcefully  advocates  mechanism 
and  determinism.  In  Bal-i  Jibraii  (p.  14)  the  poet  says  : — 

b  i  b  (JjS  Li  Jyfj  f  CA4  CA4  's'  *<sj 

(In  Your  world  I  am  the  ruled  one,  the  constrained  one,  and  in 
my  world  it  is  all  Thy  rule.) 

Here  again  he  is  unequivocal  about  the  determined  nature  of  the  self 
and  the  free  nature  of  the  highest  Self.  In  one  of  the  odes  of  the  pre- 
ti* 
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Asrar  period  he  says  : — 

j  o  j  J»  li  ^  y>  *> 

y.  j\S j  J~. 'jS*.  a  J  j'—  j~»  <»  t_j* 

(Such  as  possess  not  an  impressionable  nature,  improve  not  with 
culture  :  the  reflection  of  the  cypress  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
rivulet  never  does  become  green). 

This  line  clearly  admits  the  possibility  of  the  influence  of  environment 
and  training  on  a  self.  This  admission  marks  the  poet  as  a  supporter  of 
the  ethical  determinism  which  he  so  much  abhors  on  account  of  its  dire 
consequences.  These  contradictory  quotations  may  be  waived  aside,  for 
after  all  contradiction  may  be  a  great  sin  in  a  philosopher,  but  not  in  a 
poet  who  philosophises.  But  even  pure  philosophers  are  not  quite  free 
from  contradictions.  MacNeile  Dixon  takes  comfort  in  remembering  that 
“  no  thinker  of  my  acquaintance,  however  eminent,  is  free  from  them. 
Not  the  mathematically-minded  Plato,  nor  Spinoza ;  not  Descartes,  nor 
Kant  nor  Leibnitz.  Their  works,  one  and  all,  sparkle  with  contradictions 
of  the  most  flagrant,  delightful  and  encouraging  variety.”  ( The  Human 
Situation,  The  Gifford  Lectures,  1935-37.  P- x^)-  But  they  surely  indicate 
the  poet’s  subconscious  inclination  towards  determinism.  It  can,  therefore 
be  said  that  Iqbal  has  been  unable  to  give  us  a  positive  solution  of  the 
problem  which  has  been  under  litigation  among  the  philosophers  since  the 
dawn  of  philosophy. 

All  the  same  we  shall  try  to  ascertain  how  far  he  was  justified  in  his 
fears  about  the  consequences  of  determinism.  When  arguing  like  this, 
Iqbal  evidently  has  in  view  what  James  called  “  hard  determinism  .... 
which  did  not  shrink  from  such  words  as  fatality,  bondage  of  the  will, 
necessitation,  and  the  like.”  (Will  to  Believe,  p.  149)  Modern  ethical 
thought  has  long  freed  itself  from  this  brand  of  determinism.  Now-a- 
days  we  have,  in  the  words  of  James,  “  a  soft  determinism,  which  abhors 
harsh  words,  and  repudiating  fatality,  necessity,  and  even  predetermina¬ 
tion,  says  that  its  real  name  is  freedom,  for  freedom  is  only  necessity  under¬ 
stood,  and  bondage  to  the  highest  is  identical  with  freedom (Ibid.,  p.  149). 

The  current  form  of  determinism  is,  what  Hodgson  has  long  ago  desig¬ 
nated  as,  “  free-will  determinism,”  or  what  the  modern  thinkers  have 
called  “  auto-determinism.”  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  go 
deeply  into  this  controversy.  But  it  seems  to  the  pesent  writer  that  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  determinism — by  which  we,  of  course,  mean  “soft 
determinism  ” — is  of  such  an  overwhelming  nature,  that  the  rival  hypo¬ 
thesis  becomes,  what  Broad  happily  calls  a  “  silly  theory  .'M  Indetermini- 
ism,  or,  what  is  perhaps  the  same  thing,  absolute  freedom,  has,  as  shown 


1.  “  By  a  “  silly  theory  "  I  mean  one  which  may  be  held  at  the  time  when  one  is  talking  or  writing 
professionally,  but  which  only  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum  would  think  of  carrying  into  practice. 
Mind  and  Its  Place  in  Nature,  p.  5 
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by  Sorley,  only  one  use.  “  If  ethical  theism  is  to  stand,  the  evil  in  the 
world  cannot  be  referred  to  God  in  the  same  way  as  the  good  is  referred 
to  Him  ;  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  reference  is  by  the  postulate  of 
human  freedom.”  (Moral  Values  and  the  Idea  of  God,  p.  461).  But  if 
this  “  human  freedom  ”  is  supposed  to  be  absolute  and  unlimited,  then 
other  difficulties  arise.  In  the  first  instance  such  a  form  of  freedom  does 
not  exist — and  Iqbal  should  be  the  last  man  to  overlook  this  fact.  Says 
he : — 

tL-  LT*  u'f  oj 

(What  goes  by  the  name  of  freedom  in  the  world,  surely  have  I 

heard  of  it,  but  have  espied  it  nowhere). 

Or  again : — 

o  1),  i  \  j  <£  ^  S  Oy  f  f  I 3 

(In  the  world  perpetual  happiness  is  obtained  by  close  observance 
of  law.  Efforts  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  wave  became  for  it 
the  instrument  of  lamentation). 

And  again  : — 

Lo  » j  4  L ^  *  *  Soj  ilj1*  <1.  j 

yf-  S ^ J  lSj  yA  StL—^*0 

(Thy  free  creatures  relish  neither  this  world  nor  that,  here  they 
are  compelled  to  die,  there  to  live). 

And  if  by  some  stretch  of  imagination  and  logic  we  prove  its  existence, 
we  have  “  to  face  the  inference  that  there  is  a  limitation  of  divine  activity.” 
(Ibid.,  p.  40)-  It  means  that  this  “  freedom  ”  “  is  not  and  cannot  be  un¬ 
limited,  otherwise  each  free  being  would  require  a  world  of  its  own,  and 
there  would  be  no  universe.  And  clearly  man’s  freedom  is  restricted  by 
the  conditions  both  of  heredity  and  environment.”  (Ibid.,  p.  462.).  This  is 
exactly  the  position  of  “  soft  determinism.”  This  form  of  determinism 
is  obviously  not  incompatible  with  freedom  (Everett,  Moral  Values,  pp. 
356!!).  And  from  this  it  also  follows  that  determinism  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  beget  fatalism.  One  of  the  factors  that  differentiate  between  deter¬ 
minism  and  fatalism  is  that  the  latter  entirely  “  ignores  the  part  played 
by  the  self,  and  is  inclined  to  represent  human  life  as  the  helpless  sport 
of  external  forces.  The  cosmic  process  is  represented  as  the  determining 
element  in  personal  destiny  to  the  disregard  of  the  inner  world  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  Fatalism  regards  human  destiny  as  fixed  independently  of  human 
action  ;  determinism  regards  it  as  fixed  only  in  and  through  individual 
choice.  Our  destiny  is  not  determined  apart  from  what  one  is  and  does.” 
(Ibid.,  p.  364,  also  Rashdall,  Theory  of  Good  and  Evil,  Vol.  I,  p.  330).  If 
and  .so  long  as  Iqbal  adheres  to  determinism  in  the  sense  of  auto-deter¬ 
minism,  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  landing  in  the  mire  of  fatalism,  and 
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thereby  losing  the  freedom  which  he  values  above  every  thing  else,  and 
of  which  he  is  such  a  forceful  advocate. 


VII 

So  far  we  have  been  occupied  with  negative  considerations.  We  have 
been  able  to  point  out  that  the  idea  of  a  fixed,  and  hence  unchangeable, 
destiny  by  no  means  jeopardises  our  interest  in  the  freedom  of  the  active 
self,  though  it  does  lead  to  determinism.  Positively,  however,  the  question 
is  :  Is  the  destiny  of  a  thing  really  fixed  ?  Or  is  it  changeable,  as  Iqbal 
believes  it  to  be  ?  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  changeability  of  the 
possibilities,  which,  according  to  Iqbal,  constitute  the  destiny  of  a  thing, 
follows  logically  and  directly  from  the  hypothesis  of  the  infinity  of  such 
possibilities.  So  that  the  answer  to  our  question  depends  upon  the  answer 
of  its  being  constituted  by  an  infinity  of  possibilities  or  otherwise.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  point  of  consideration  in  Iqbal’s  doctrine  of  destiny 
— the  realizable,  but  not  yet  realized,  possibilities  are  infinite. 

According  to  Iqbal’s  own  contention,  the  question  of  destiny  is  partly 
biological  and  partly  ethical.  (Six  Led.,  p.  161).  So  that  the  possibilities 
that  go  to  make  up  the  destiny  of  a  thing  are  partly  biological  and  partly 
ethical.  Thus  the  question  splits  up  into  two  distinguishable  sub-questions  : 
(a)  Are  the  biological  possibilities  infinite  ?  and  ( b )  Are  the  ethical 
possibilities  infinite  ?  We  shall  now  consider  these  separately. 

(a)  The  question  is  :  Are  the  biological  possibilities  infinite  ?  This 
question  readily  resolves  itself  into  the  age-long  controversy  of  heredity 
and  environment.  Unfortunately  the  present  writer  is  not  a  student  of 
biology,  but  fortunately  the  facts  here  are  so  well  known  and  patent  that 
one  does  not  require  a  very  deep  study  of  biological  principles.  Twentieth 
century  biology  has  very  conclusively  solved  this  problem. 

Julian  Huxley’s  pronouncement  puts  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell : 
"  At  the  time  of  conception  we  are  dealt  with  the  hand  of  cards  with  which 
we  have,  willy-nilly,  to  play  the  game  of  life  ;  what  hand  we  shall  get  at 
this  inevitable  moment  is  as  much  a  matter  of  chance  as  it  is  each  of  the 
trivial  times  when  we  pick  up  the  thirteen  bits  of  paste-board  from  the 
green  baize  of  the  card  table.”  (What  Dare  I  Believe ?  p.  74.  Italics  mine). 
This,  he  says  further  on,  “  is  the  twentieth  century  biology  ;  if  you  prefer, 
it  is  amplification  of  what  was  in  some  measure  known  before.”  The  first 
four  chapters  of  the  book  quoted  above  constitute  a  forceful  answer  to 
the  above  question. 

And  obviously  biology  does  not  stop  at  that.  It  has  a  future.  In  his 
Daedalus,  Haldane  has  very  successfully  described  his  vision  of  the 
biological  “  things  to  come  ”  150  years  hence  (pp.  57-68).  In  his  vision  he 
has  envisaged  the  possibility  of  what  he  terms  Ectogenesis,  or  the  bringing 
up  of  human  babies  in  incubators  rather  than  in  their  mothers'  bodies. 
Human  mothers  will  then  cease  to  be  viviparous — or  should  we  say 
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mothers  ?  For  Haldane  it  was  only  a  dream — perhaps  phantastic.  But  in 
the  short  space  of  time  since  he  wrote  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Warren 
Lewis  of  Baltimore  on  rabbits’  eggs  (see  J.  Huxley,  What  Dare  I  Believe  ? 
pp.  53-54),  and  those  of  the  American  biologists,  Drs.  Francis  T.  Seymore 
and  Alfred  Koerner  on  “  test-tube  babies,”  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association 1  have  conclusively  shown  that  Haldane’s 
vision  was  prophetic.  Ectogenesis  is  no  longer  a  dream.  It  is  an  accomp¬ 
lished  fact.  The  rapid  development  of  biology  does  not  leave  one  in 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  .still  more  steps  to  be  taken.  All  this  is,  in  the 
words  of  Haldane,  “  the  application  of  Biology  to  Politics  in  the  eugenic 
movement.”  (Daedalus,  p.  57). 

The  Ectogenesis  of  Haldane  and  the  more  practical  steps  of  Prof. 
Warren  Lewis  and  Drs.  Seymore  and  Koerner  should  not  create  the 
impression  that  heredity  is  the  only  factor  affecting  individual  development. 
Environment — pre-natal,  natal  and  post-natal— ‘is  as  important.  As 
Woodworth  puts  it  :  “  The  development  of  the  plant  is  clearly  a  response 
of  the  heredity  present  in  the  seed  to  the  environmental  stimuli  of  soil- 
moisture  and  sunlight.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  animal  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  depends  on  both  heredity  and  environment,  and  that  one  individual 
differs  from  another  sometimes  because  of  different  heredity,  sometime 
because  of  different  environment,  and  usually,  no  doubt,  from  both  the 
causes  combined.”  ( Psychology ,  p.  135.  Italics  author’s).  The  wonderful 
body  of  knowledge  achieved  by  cross-breeding  experiments  by  the  students 
of  genetics  from  the  days  of  Gregor  Mendel  (1886)  down,  and  especially 
during  the  present  century  would  certainly  be  examined  with  definite 
advantage  by  any  one  seeking  light  on  this  question.  (See,  e.g.,  W.  E. 
Castle’s  Genetics  and  Eugenics,  and  T.  H.  Morgan’s  The  Mechanism  of 
Mendclian  Heredity ). 

These  biological  facts  and  considerations  should  make  it  plain  to 
anybody  that  a  belief  in  the  infinity  of  the  biological  possibilities  of  the 
individual  is  another  “  silly  theory.”  These  possibilities  are  determined  at 
the  time  of  conception,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  individual  centres  round, 
and  is  in  accordance  with,  such  finite  possibilities. 

Then  add  to  this  the  researches  on  the  glandular  system  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  effects  of  the  glandular  secretions  on  the  character  and  the 
temperament  of  the  individual. 

All  this  clearly  means  that  every  individual  passes  through,  what 
Aldous  Huxley  calls,  the  Social  Predestination  Room  ( Brave  New  World), 
and  become  “  a  slave  to  his  conditioning,”  to  borrow  another  phrase  of 
Huxley’s. 

( b )  The  other  part  of  the  question  is  :  Are  the  ethical  possibilities 
infinite  ?  “  Ethical  possibilities,”  of  course,  means  the  possibilities  of 
moral  conduct.  So  this  question  takes  us  to  the  very  foundation  of  morality. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  ethics  of  a  characterless  man  is  as  fictitious  as 

1 ,  See  Bombay  Chronicle,  Sunday  Ed.  Jan.  24th.,  1937.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  “  test-tube  babies  *' 
sec  Hermann  Rohleder’s  Test-Tube  Babies,  being  a  history  of  the  artificial  impregnation  of  human  beings. 
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the  man-in-the-moon.  Says  Sorley  :  “  The  pure  Ego  of  the  theory  of 
knowledge  and  theory  of  activity  alike  is  a  logical  abstraction.  It  has  no 
being  separate  or  separable  from  the  being  of  the  self  with  its  character. 
The  reference  of  action  to  a  characterless  self  would  be  worthless  for  all 
the  purposes  of  Ethics  ;  it  is,  besides,  unsupported  by  introspection  and 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  reference  of  actual  changes  to  a  logical  abstrac¬ 
tion,  or  to  an  unfulfilled  moment  of  time.  Any  adequate  theory  of  the 
mode  of  mental  activity  must  recognise  that  the  self  is  never  without 
character,  that  it  is  a  diversity  in  unity,  that  subject  without  qualities  is 
empty  just  as  qualities  without  subject  are  blind.”  ( Moral  Values  and  the 
Idea  of  God,  p.  434.).  Thus  the  conduct  to  which  the  moral  judgments  of 
good  and  bad  are  applicable  is  dependent  upon  character.  What  then  is 
character  ?  The  simplest  definition  of  character  is  that  of  Rashdall : 
“  Character  means  the  whole  sum  of  psychical  forces  which  produce  a 
tendency  to  voluntary  action  of  a  certain  kind.”  ( Theory  of  Good  and  Evil, 
Vol.  II,  p.  329).  In  this  definition  the  words  “  psychical  forces  ”  are  im¬ 
portant,  and  require  further  definition,  and  Rashdall  is  not  slow  to  supply 
it :  “It  is  the  real  nature  of  self  (as  modified  by  its  environment)  which 
determines  of  what  sort  its  successive  acts  shall  be.”  (Ibid.,  p.  328).  Thus 
moral  conduct  depends  upon  “  the  real  nature  of  the  self,”  or,  what 
Psychology  calls  personality.  What,  then,  is  personality  ?  Modern  Psy¬ 
chology  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  this  problem.  There  are  two 
factors  in  the  personality  of  the  individual :  the  physique  and,  what 
Woodworth  has  happily  termed,  the  chemique  (Psychology,  p.  108),  the 
latter  correspond  to  what  the  ancients  called  the  temperament.  At 
present  we  are  interested  in  the  latter  factor  only.  Modern  researches 
have  disclosed  the  fact  that  that  the  chemical  substances  introduced  in 
the  blood  through  food’  and  drink,  or  through  infections,  and  internally 
through  glandular  secretions,  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  formation 
and  the  development  of  an  individual’s  temperament,  and  hence  deter¬ 
mine  his  future  lines  of  conduct.  In  a  less  technical  and  a  more  direct  way 
we  can  say  :  “  The  volition  or  action  is  in  every  case  due  to  the  present 
mental  state.  And  as  this  state  of  mind  is  due  in  part  to  the  previous 
actions  of  his,  and  in  part  to  his  original  inheritance  of  dispositions,  all 
actions  may  be  said  to  result  from  the  co-operation  of  the  two  factors, 
heredity  and  environment.”  (Sorley,  Moral  Values  and  the  Idea  of  God , 
p.  432).  Or  simpler  still :  “  Certain  lines  are  laid  down  for  each  man, 
in  his  inner  nature  and  outward  circumstances  along  which  to  develope 
a  character.  A  man  has  not  the  universal  field  of  possibilities  to  himself ; 
each  has  his  own  moral  sphere.  This  is  determined  for  him  ;  it  is  the  given 
element  in  his  life.  Two  factors,  an  internal  and  an  external,  contribute 
to  such  determination.  The  internal  factor  is  the  nature,  disposition,  or 
temperament,  psychological  and  physiological,  which  constitutes  his  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  moral  life.  The  external  factor  consists  in  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  place,  the  opportunities,  of  his,  what  is  called  environment, 
physical  and  social.”  (James  Seth,  A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles,  15th. 
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Ed.,  pp.  378-379.)*  Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  biological  considera¬ 
tions  of  heredity  and  environment.  Only  a  few  pages  back  we  reached 
the  conclusion  that  these  two  factors  leave  no  scope  for  an  infinity  of 

Possibilities.  It  is  this  same  finitude  of  possibilities  of  conduct  that  the 
'rophet  of  Arabia  is  reported  to  have  hinted  at.  We  have  it"  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Muslim  and  Bukhari — the  two  most  reliable  traditionists — that 
4Abd  Allah  ibn  Mas'ud  quotes  a  saying  of  the  Prophet : 

Translated  into  English  it  means  : — 

“  Ibn  Mas'ud  reports  :  Every  one  of  you  stays  in  the  womb  of  his 
mother  for  forty  days.  Then  he  becomes  a  clot  of  blood,  then  a 
piece  of  flesh  like  that.  Then  God  sends  to  him  His  angel,  who 
breathes  into  him  His  spirit,  and  orders  four  things  :  he  writes 
his  food  supplies,  his  age,  his  conduct,  and  whether  he  will  be 
good  or  bad.  It  is  He  other  than  Whom  there  is  no  God.  Any 
one  of  you  does  what  the  residents  of  the  Heavens  do,  until 
between  him  and  the  Heavens  there  remains  a  distance  of  only 
a  few  yards.  Then  his  Writ  is  presented  to  him,  and  he  begins 
to  do  as  the  residents  of  Hell  do,  and  he  enters  Hell.  Then 
any  one  of  you  does  as  the  residents  of  Hell  do,  until  between 
him  and  Hell  there  remains  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards. 
Then  his  Writ  is  presented  to  him,  and  he  begins  to  do  as  the 
residents  of  the  Heavens  do,  and  he  enters  the  Heavens.”1 
We  need  not  be  reminded  that  such  a  deterministic  finitude  does  not 
preclude  ethical  freedom.  Seth  supports  us  :  “So  far  there  is  determina¬ 
tion,  so  far  the  field  is  defined  for  each  man.  But  unless  out  of  these  two 
factors,  external  and  internal,  you  can  construct  the  moral  man,  room  is 
still  left  for  freedom.  Its  sphere  may  be  determined,  the  specific  form 
and  the  complexion  of  the  moral  task  may  be  different  for  each,  and 
determined  for  each.  But  the  moral  alternative  lies  within  this  sphere, 
All  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  is  the  possibility  for  man  of  good 
and  evil,  not  of  any  and  every  form  of  good  and  evil.  They  may  take 
any  form,  and  what  form  it  shall  take  is  determined  for  the  individual, 
and  not  by  him.  But  the  choice  between  the  alternatives  is  essentially  the 
same  in  all  the  cases  ;  it  is  a  choice  between  good  and  evil,  that  choice 
must  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  individual.  Inner  nature  and  outward 
circumstances  are,  as  it  were,  a  raw  material  out  of  which  he  has  to  create 
a  character  — a  plastic  material,  which,  like  the  sculptor,  he  has  to  subdue 
to  his  own  formative  idea.  "  (Ibid.,  p.  379).  Dr.  Stapledon  is  more  brief : 
“  In  fact  though  his  conduct  is  strictly  determined  in  relation  to  the 
demands  of  the  objective  situation,  it  must  be  actually  affected  (if  it  is 
to  be  moral  conduct)  by  nothing  other  than  the  free  moral  agent,  who 
accepts  the  moral  principle  in  general,  and,  therefore,  freely  chooses  a 
deterministic  course  through  diverse  circumstances.”  ( A  Modern  Theory  of 
Ethics,  p.  185.  Italics  mine). 


i.  This  incidentally  is  the  “  natal  morality  ”  of  the  modern  moralists. 
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In  this  section  we  have  tried  to  consider  the  teaching  of  Iqbal  as 
contained  in  the  latter  hemistich  of  the  following  line  : 

IfO  I  l  J  <Xto  &  Olj  Cl.  «**  I J  J  ^  y  j f  Sii  ji*  1  y 

There  yet  remains  another  aspect  of  the  same  question  : — 

jf* J  j  -Xi"  ^  jJ>-  j  I  a  I  j>-  X  j_  Xi"  dli_  j  J 

Destiny,  that  is  to  say,  is  changeable.  To  this  question  we  now  turn 
our  attention  in  the  next  section. 


VIII 

Iqbal's  belief  in  the  mutability  of  human  nature  is  only  a  corollary  of 
his  faith  in  the  infinity  of  the  possibilities.  He  seems  to  take  his  stand  on 
the  immediate  consciousness  of  freedom.  He  has  not  only  translated  this 
consciousness  into  a  definite  proposition,  and  has  thus  asserted  not  alone 
that  “  I  can  do  (within  these  wide  margins  of  possibility)  what  I  will  ” 
but  also  that  “  I  can  become  what  I  will."  (Hocking,  Human  Nature  and  Its 
Remaking,  p.  15.  Italics  author’s).  But  unfortunately  the  question  is 
highly  controversial,  and  hence  cannot  be  dismissed  so  yery  easily.  The 
space  at  our  disposal  precludes  our  entering  into  the  details  of  this  problem. 
We  shall,  therefore,  have  to  be  very  brief. 

There  are  four  chief  remaking  agencies — education,  ethics,  religion 
and  legislation.  Looking  back  on  the  records  of  their  achievements  in 
their  respective  spheres,  one  is  not  very  favourably  impressed  by  the 
efficience  and  the  efficacy  of  these  agencies.  In  our  times  Prof.  Hocking 
is  a  great  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  remaking  of  human  nature ; 
but  even  he  has  his  misgivings  about  their  efficacy.  He  writes  :  *'  For 
after  all  how  would  you  judge  from  experience  what  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature  are  ?  All  the  remaking  agencies,  religion  added,  have  failed 
to  make  a  world  of  saints,  or  any  semblance  thereof."  Then  to  save  his 
position  he  adds  :  “  True,  but  they  have  made  some  saints."  ( Human 
Nature  and  Its  Remaking,  pp.  20-21.  Italics  author’s).  It  is  a  very  old 
and  patent  argument  that  the  upholders  of,  and  the  believers  in,  the 
possibility  of  the  remaking  of  the  human  nature  advance  in  support  of 
their  position.  But  unfortunately  this  very  argument  betrays  them,  and 
exposes  their  weakness.  Nobody  in  his  senses  can  deny  the  fact  that  these 
agencies  “  have  made  some  saints.”  This  assertion,  however,  raises  another 
question  :  What  sort  of  people  are  they  who  have  thus  been  transformed 
into  saints  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  really  settles  the  point  at  issue. 
Cases  are  not  uncommon  where  two  individuals  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  teacher — or  the  same  remaking  agency.  One  of  them  becomes 
a  saint,  while  the  other  turns  out  to  be  the  opposite.  Why  this  difference  ? 
The  answer  is  quite  simple.  One  had  the  potentiality  of  becoming  a  saint, 
the  other  had  not.  Iqbal  recognises  it  too  : 
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u'f’  <£»  C»>t>  J  t  J  (J*  I*  j*"  <^**9;^*  J*  ** 

j  by  (j^e.  (jv»  J  l  <C  «j  Ja-j-  ■*»  ly 

(Such  as  possess  not  the  impressionable  nature,  improve  not  with 
culture  ;  the  reflection  of  the  cypress  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
rivulet  never  does  become  green). 

Only  those  are  reformed  and  remade  who  have  an  impressionable 
nature  (J;  l*  c**~l»).  What  is  this  impressionable  nature  ?  It  is  a  nature 
that  can  accept  the  teaching — or  has  the  potentiality  of  remaking  itself. 
This  means  that  the  remaking  agency  by  itself  is  quite  impotent  to  produce 
a  change.  The  real  thing  that  is  efficacious  is  the  potentiality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  And  a  potential  saint,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  a  saint 
already. 

All  these  remaking  agencies  emphasise  the  ought  in  contradistinction 
to  the  is.  But  a  man  of  average  intelligence  knows  that  ought  without  can 
is  nonsense.  This  can  refers  to  potentiality.  The  logical  conclusion  is 
that  the  ought  is  only  the  potential  is.  So  that  when  we  demand  of  a  person 
that  he  ought  to  become  a  saint,  and  he  does  become  one  by  his  efforts, 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  a  potential  saint  already.  If,  however, 
the  remaking  agencies  fail  to  make  a  saint  of  him,  it  is  because  he  did 
not  have  that  potentiality,  and  therefore,  our  precept  was  foolish.  In 
fact  only  a  man  who  can  change  does  so. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  grant  that  such  a  change  is  possible.  “  But  it 
is  still  possible  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  depth  and  the  permanence  of  any 
changes  which  are  brought  about  by  constraint  and  effort,”  warns  Hocking, 
the  stout  advocate  of  remaking.  (Ibid..,  p.  17).  Then  he  adds  :  “  External 

Pressure  long  enough  continued,  a  long  imprisonment,  for  example,  will 
e  followed  by  some  change  of  character.  You  may  be  able  to  recognise  a 
convict  as  easily  as  you  recognise  a  member  of  more  liberal  professions. 
But  if  so  it  is  because  a  degree  of  consent  has  domesticated  in  him,  as  in 
them,  the  presumably  the  freer  people,  certain  of  the  repeated  details  and 
attitudes  of  his  daily  program.  But  the  point  is  that  however  little  that 
program  itself  may  be  of  his  choice,  the  habits  are  his  habits — his  ways  of 
adapting  his  will  to  a  persistent  situation.  And  such  habits  may,  of  course, 
mean  little  change  in  the  deeper  strata  of  character.”  (Ibid.,  p.  172m  Last 
italics  mine).  Such  a  pronouncement  of  such  a  great  supporter  of  the 
remaking  agencies  needs  no  comment.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

It  is,  however,  an  age-long  belief  that  education  and  legislation  are 
very  potent  factors  in  reforming  an  individual’s  character.  But  here  one 
should  heed  Leighton’s  warning  :  “  . . . .  belief  in  the  omnipotency  of 
education  is  equally  an  error.  There  are  impassable  limits  set  by  the 
individual’s  innate  capacities  and  lack  of  them.”  ( Individuality  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  p.  82).  And  can  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Maeterlinck’s  caution  about 
legislation  :  "  Make  laws  as  though  all  men  were  good  :  the  wicked 
triumph,  the  good  are  crushed.  Make  laws  as  though  all  men  were 
evil :  the  wicked  slip  through  them  or  circumvent  them.  Only  the  good 
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observe  them  and  suffer.”  (Quoted  by  Dixon,  The  Human  Situation, 
p.  280). 

Incidents  connected  with  communal  struggles  in  India  and  interna¬ 
tional  political  conflicts  abroad,  forcefully  support  Leighton’s  conclusion. 
Moral  philosophy  and  religion  have  been  trying  their  hands  at  this  game 
of  remaking  of  human  nature  for  millennia.  But  the  world  is  no  better 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  their  efforts.  Iqbal  admits  the  failure  of 
religion  as  a  remaking  agency  : 


S'  ^gol  -ft  0^  1— L 

<j»\  li-1^  j.  S 'd—  (_/  •if  as-  j?.  •*»  1  £—  1»"  yf-i  y?  S' ^  J  j 

g**  if  J  l>  I  0  J>-  (JAf  (J  jj  yW  JS-.  W'i'*  jJ  ) 


(We  admit  that  religion  is  the  very  life  of  man  ;  and  on  it  rests 
all  his  grandeur  and  glamour. 

The  essence  of  soul  shines  on  account  of  this,  and  this  elixir 
turns  man  into  gold. 

But  it  cannot  change  the  colour  of  nationality,  and  it  cannot 
empty  the  veins  of  the  ancestral  blood). 

We  are  all  eye-witnesses  to  the  fact  that  all  the  conferences,  congresses, 
leagues,  etc.,  have  totally  failed  to  bring  about  a  change  of  hearts.  In  spite 
of  all  the  peace-conferences  and  disarmament  committees,  preparation 
for  war  is  still  the  shortest  cut  to  peace.  Mussolini  does  not  believe  in  the 
“  fable  of  permanent  world-peace,”  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  — perhaps 
sincere  in  themselves — to  bring  about  such  a  condition  of  universal  and 
eternal  bliss.  He  still  adheres  to  his  mathematical  formula  :  “  War  is  to 
man  as  maternity  is  to  woman  ” — and  incidentally  he  is  not  far  wrong.1 
Pollock  has  certainly  reached  the  root  of  this  problem  when  he  writes  to 
William  James :  No  logic  would  ever  reason  a  Carlyle  into  optimism 
nor  an  Emerson  into  pessimism.”  ( The  Thought  and  Character  of  William 
James,  by  Perry,  Vol.  II,  p.  466). 

Let  us  now  try  to  approach  the  problem  from  the  side  of  personality. 
We  shall  take  Iqbal’s  definition  of  personality  as  our  starting-point : — 
“  My  real  personality  is  not  a  thing,  it  is  an  act ;  my  experience  is  only  a 
series  of  acts  mutually  referring  to  one  another,  and  held  together  by  the 
unity  of  a  directive  purpose.”  (Six  Led.,  p.  144).  Iqbal  thus  conceives 
personality  in  terms  of  conduct.  But,  as  Dewey  has  shown,  conduct 
without  character  is  like  a  locomotive  engine  without  steam.  ( Human 
Nature  and  Conduct).  So  the  changing  of  personality  means  the  changing 


1*  M  Homer  was  wrong  in  saying  that  strife  must  perish  from  among  gods  and  men  !  He  did  not  see 
that  he  was  praying  for  the  destruction  of  the  universe  ;  for  if  his  prayer  were  heard  everything  would 
come  to  an  end.”  (Heraclitus). 
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of  character.  What  is  character  with  reference  to  conduct  ?  Everett  has 
struck  the  nail  on  the  head  :  “  Character  is  a  habit  of  will,  the  consciously 
organised  system  of  one’s  desires  and  activities.”  ( Moral  Values,  p.  5.). 
And  again  :  “It  may  be  added  that  character  is  to  be  distinguished  from, 
native  disposition  or  temperament,  which  represents  the  active  tendencies, 
aptitudes  or  tastes  of  the  individual  apart  from  the  modifications  affected 
by  the  play  of  the  external  forces  and  the  growth  of  an  inner,  organizing 
intelligence.  Such  original  endowment  is  in  many  w ays  profoundly  significant 
for  the  acquired  character  ....  (Ibid.,  pp.  5-6.  Italics  mine.).  Thus  our 
character  depends,  to  a  very  large  extent,  on  our  original  endowment  or 
temperament,  which,  as  modern  researches  have  amply  shown,  depends 
on  our  physical  structure.  So  the  springs  of  our  conduct  are  already 
determined  at  the  time  of  our  birth.  The  environment  only  accelerates, 
or  retards  their  effect.  “  And  when  we  look  within,  we  clearly  discern  the 
limits  of  possible  activity  set  by  our  own  nature,  a  nature  not  of  our 
choosing,  but  having  its  root  far  back  in  the  life  of  the  family  and  the 
race.  Even  the  desire  to  become  this  or  that  type  of  personality  is  seen  to 
have  its  source  in  inherited  tendencies.”  (Ibid.,  p.  344.).  This  same  idea 
has  been  nicely  expressed  by  Matthew  Arnold  : — 

In  vain  our  pent  wills  fret, 

And  would  the  world  subdue. 

Limits  we  did  not  set 
Condition  all  we  do  ; 

Born  into  life  we  are,  and  life  must  be  our  mould. 

Born  into  life  !  man  grows 

Forth  from  his  parent’s  stem, 

And  blends  their  blood,  as  those  . 

Of  theirs  are  blent  in  them  ; 

So  each  new  man  strikes  root  into  a  far  fore-time. 

Bom  into  life  !  we  bring 
A  bias  with  us  here, 

And,  when  here,  each  new  thing 
Affects  us  we  come  near  ; 

To  tunes  we  did  not  call,  our  being  must  keep  chime. 

Hocking  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  “  To  change  nature  is  to  change 
what  it  wants,  or  wills,  and  nothing  can  naturalize  within  the  will  such  a 
change  but  the  will  itself.”  (Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking,  p.  172.  Italics 
author’s).  Thus  will-to-change  becomes  the  panacea  for  all  ailments.  But 
in  thus  apotheosizing  the  will,  Hocking  has  lost  sight  of  one  important  thing 
about  will.  Every  student  of  Psychology  knows  that  will,  if  it  is  any  thing,  is 
only  a  motive  power,  or  as  James  would  call  it,  a  fiat.  It  executes  an  idea 
through  the  physical  mechanism.  “  If  this  is  defective  or  perverted,  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  will  yield  bad  results.  In  the  case  of  no  other 
engine  does  one  suppose  that  a  defective  will  turn  out  good  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  invited  to.  Everywhere  else  we  recognise  that  the  design  ana  the 
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structure  of  the  agency  employed  tell  directly  upon  the  work  done.”  So 
our  physical,  mechanism  is  only  a  machine  which  turns  out  our  conduct. 
Is  this  machine  the  work  of  our  own  hands  ?  Does  it  lie  in  our  power  to 
pull  down  this  machine  and  construct  it  anew  according  to  our  liking 
any  time  we  desire  ?  Are  we  potent  enough  to  add  new  desirable  parts 
and  take  out  the  old  undesirable  ones  ?  The  answer  to  all  these  and  similar 
questions  must  necessarily  be  in  the  negative,  taking  into  consideration 
recent  biological  and  psychological  discoveries.  We  now  know  that  we 
get  this  psycho-physiological  machine  ready-made  at  our  birth,  and  we 
require  no  “  watch-maker  ”  to  wind  and  adjust  it  now  and  then.  Researches 
into  the  nature  of  intelligence  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  every  individual 
has  special  aptitudes  and  abilities.  Everybody,  for  instance,  cannot 
become  a  leader  of  men,  or  an  artist.  This  fact  is  alluded  to  in  a  famous 
Persian  line  : 

L*>  £  j  ^  |  j  jb 

(Every  man  was  made  for  a  special  purpose). 

Our  conduct,  in  one  word,  depends  ultimately  on  the  psycho-physical 
potentialities  that  we  inherit  from  our  ancestors  as  well  as  on  the  poten¬ 
tialities  that  are  special  to  us. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  grant  that  such  a  change  is  possible.  This 
admission,  however,  lands  us  into  other  difficulties.  Now  rises  the  inevit¬ 
able  question  :  How  can  an  individual  change  himself  ?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  quite  easy  and  clear  through  the  chief  remaking  agencies  mentioned 
above,  i.e.,  education,  ethics,  religion  and  legislation.  All  these,  and  any 
other  such  agencies  fall  within  the  category  of  what  is  known  in  Arabic 
as  tadbh,  or  design.  So  that  we  can  say  that  if  at  all  an  individual  can 
change  himself,  he  can  only  do  so  through  tadbh.  This  answer,  apparently 
so  innocent-looking,  becomes  the  source  of  another  trouble.  The  trouble 
is  that  Iqbal  does  not  believe  in  its  possibility.  He  is  quite  explicit  on  this 
point : — 

O—W  JN  jS  J  I  J  Jki"  6  J  L-  J  J.A.’  jj!  U-  ljS'  |.Xs>-  J>- 

(None  but  God  is  the  Creator  of  taqdh,  and  taqdh  cannot  be 
remedied  by  tadbh). 

In  another  connection  he  says  ( Khizr-i  Rah) : — 

Oj  {jt>,  J  j!  dH  ydT 

4^  j«  ■*»"  |  JL  j  c:*  !*• 

(Heaven  has  another  well-tried  means  of  temptation,  look  at  the 
disgrace  of  tadbh  in  the  presence  of  taqdh). 
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And  again  ( Bal-i  Jibra.il,  p.  147) : — 

o  L  t La  j  jjl  jw -Xi  ^  T  (jvA  ^  I  jlii  y  J  ^  I 

(Some  signs  are  certainly  discernible  that  show  that  ultimately  the 
chess-expert  of  taqdir  has  defeated  tadbir). 

This  is  the  complete  collapse  of  the  grand-looking  edifice  so  attractively 
raised  by  Iqbal— and  the  irony  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Iqbal  himself  is 
the  cause  of  this  collapse  ! 

IX 

This  brings  us  to  another  and  the  last,  point,  which  shall  not  detain 
us  long.  In  the  last  section  we  have  been  engaged  with  Iqbal’s  contention 
that  a  man  can  change  his  destiny  by  changing  himself.  Thus  the  destiny 
of  the  individual  becomes  acquired,  and  man  becomes  the  master  of  his 
destiny.  Here  again  we  meet  with  the  same  difficulty.  There  are  lines  in 
various  poems  of  Iqbal  which  give  a  different  impression.  For  example 
(Jaund  Name,  p.  122) : — 

Jp-J  JJS  j*  (f”  U  I  J*-  j  -Xi"  j»  *  j&-  jJj'  L 

jU  -Xj"  J  1  Jf  -XiL  j  J  I*.  J1  "L®1  iV  l*»jy»5  »• 

(The  beggar  and  the  destitute  are  the  taqdir  of  God  ;  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled  are  the  taqdir  of  God. 

No  one  is  the  creator  of  taqdir  except  God,  taqdir  cannot  be 
remedied  by  tadbir ). 

And  again  (Ibid.,  p.  124) : — 

1  j  111  U.  A&  J  1)  I  £ _ )y~  ?  Ufj  r  il  Ij^l  £-J»  ^ 

^  c—  j  I  0  f  i  o  *?  c*—  U5"" j  |  j  U, 

<!)>»  j<_l  jjl  ob  j  I  j  I  j  ^  I 

?  y  j  |  ^  &  j  1 2  j\>  f  ^L*!  1  y  jl  ?  ^  jUjIxif^jf 

'I—*  I ’  ^1**  J  1^1  J.)  j  J  I  I  ^la*  j  1^-  J  I  ^  I 

(Do  you  know  whence  comes  the  comprehending  Nature  ? 
Whence  is  the  black-eyed  damsel  in  the  earthly  depository  ? 

Whence  is  the  strength  of  the  thought  of  the  philosophers  ? 
Whence  the  power  of  the  recitations  of  the  talkers  ? 

From  whom  is  the  heart  and  its  states  ? 

Its  arts  and  its  miracles  ? 

Possess  you  the  heat  of  speech  ?  It  is  not  your  own. 

Possess  you  the  flame  of  conduct  ?  It  is  not  yours. 

All  the  plenteous  bounty  proceeds  from  the  spring-tide  of  Nature, 
And  Nature  comes  from  the  sustainer  of  Nature). 
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Still  another  ( Zubur-i  'Ajam,  p.  228) : — 

si—u  Oj  jj  I  ■>  Ip  j  I  j  .a*  $ 

((S^j*- ) 

[For  taqdir  is  not  out  of  the  nature  (of  self)]. 

And  lastly : — 

*■*"  J  J*  J  I  ^  I  ^  ^  J*-  J  jj*  I  t)  J  ^ 

(Why  are  poverty  and  misery  under  Heaven  ?  Whatever  comes 
from  the  Lord,  you  say  it  is  from  us). 

All  these  quotations  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  according  to 
Iqbal  all  the  realizable,  but  not  yet  realized,  possibilities,  which  go  to 
make  up  the  destiny  of  an  individual,  are  born  with  us.  This  is  quite  in 
line  with  what  we  have  urged  in  the  preceding  pages.  Combine  this  with  the 
impotence  of  tadbh  against  taqdir,  and  we  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
nature  of  destiny,  and  the  individual’s  powers  of  meddling  with  it.  To 
be  plain,  all  this  goes  to  show  that  the  destiny  of  an  individual  is  fixed 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  perhaps  before  it.  Everett  has  put  the  whole  thing 
very  graphically  : — “  Nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  the  self  sits  down, 
as  it  were,  at  the  beginning  of  its  conscious  life,  or  the  shadowy  regions 
of  its  pre-existent  state,  to  consider  what  sort  of  a  self  it  shall  be.  When  it 
first  comes  to  consciousness  it  is  a  bundle  of  activities  already  moviqg 
swiftly  along  a  definite  track.  It  has,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  its  beginning 
at  a  fixed  point  of  time  ;  it  is  endowed  with  a  definite  physical  and  psychi¬ 
cal  nature  ;  it  enters  a  particular  environment ;  it  receives  the  stamp  of 
particular  training  and  education,  and  even  the  sources  of  these  ideas 
and  ideals,  by  which  it  afterwards  modifies  or  transcends  early  conditions, 
are  found  in  the  social-historical  life  into  which  it  enters.”  ( Moral  Values, 
P-  349)- 


X 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  been  told  what  destiny  is  not.  But  then 
what  is  destiny  ?  This  question  has  been  indirectly  answered  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  sections.  We  started  with  Iqbal’s  definition  of  destiny  as  ”  the  realiz¬ 
able,  but  not  yet  realized,  possibilities  of  a  thing,  that  lie  within  the  depths 
of  its  nature.”  These  possibilities,  Iqbal  believes,  are  infinite  ;  man  is  the 
master  of  his  own  destiny,  in  so  far  as  he  can  change  it  by  changing  his 
self,  and  that  if  one  set  of  possibilities  does  not  suit  him,  he  can  easily 
choose  another  in  its  stead.  We  have  accepted  this  definition,  but  beyond 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  agree  with  him.  We  have  tried  to 
reject  his  view  that  (1)  destiny  is  not  fixed,  it  can  be  changed,  (2)  this 
change  is  possible  by  a  change  in  one’s  self,  (3)  the  realizable,  but  not  yet 
realized,  possibilities  are  infinite,  (4)  destiny  is  not  congenital  but  acquired, 
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(5)  man  is  the  creator  of  his  destiny.  This  rejection  means  the  acceptance 
of  its  contradictory.  Our  position,  therefore,  is  that  the  destiny  of  a  thing 
is  “  its  inner  reach,  the  realizable,  but  not  yet  realized,  possibilities,  that 
lie  within  the  depths  of  its  nature.” ..These  possibilities  are  finite  and 
fixed.  The  destiny  of  a  thing,  therefore,  is  congenital  and  not  acquired. 
So  naturally  man  cajnnot  change  his  destiny  anyhow.  He  is  not  the  master 
and  the  creator  of  his  destiny.  Tadbh  is  certainly  impotent  against  taqdir. 
This  position  strongly  smacks  of  rigid  determinism,  and  seems  to  be  fatal 
to  the  human  urge  to  action.  Such,  in  reaility,  is  not  the  case.  In  the  first 
place  we  should  remember  that  determinism  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
dreadful  thing  that  it  used  to  be  with  the  ancients.  As  C.  J.  Herrick  has 
pointed  out,  now-a-days  “  it  certainly  does  not  involve  pre-determination 
in  the  sense  of  fore-ordination  as  the  theologians  used  this  word,  nor  in 
the  sense  of  pre-formation  as  the  biologists  use  this  word.”  (Fatalism  and 
Freedom,  Psyche  Miniature  Series,  p.  25).  We  have  already  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  this  point,  and  have  shown  that  we  should  no  longer  abhor,  nor 
be  afraid  of,  determinism,  as  long  as  we  use  this  term  in  its  modern  impli¬ 
cations. 

A  more  serious  charge  against  this  position  is  that  it  negates  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  free  action.  It  kills  activity,  thereby  killing  life  itself,  thus  making 
man  a  passive  spectator  of  the  play  of  fate.  This  incidentally  became  the 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  twakkul  among  Muslim  thinkers.  But,  like 
the  word  destiny,  the  word  twakkul  has  been  much  misused  and  mis¬ 
understood  “  both  in  and  outside  the  world  of  Islam.”  This  again  is  a 
false  impression.  It  does  kill  activity,  nor  does  it  make  man  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  play  of  fate.  Kind  and  the  Wise  Providence  has  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  the  book  of  destiny.  In  the  words  of  Voltaire  :  “  Man  is  a 
stranger  to  his  own  research  ;  he  knows  not  whence  he  comes  nor  whither 
he  goes.”  It  has  been  man’s  great  desire  to  break  open  this  seal,  and  thus 
to  know  “  whither  he  goes.”  For  this  purpose  he  has  devised  several 
means — astrology,  palmistry,  numerology,  being  some  of  them.  But 
almost  all  of  them  have  proved  misleading.  Iqbal  also  falls  a  prey  to  this 
temptation.  His  great  desire  is  the  “  unveiling  of  his  destiny.”  ( Payam-i 
Mashriq,  p.  146) 


(Said  Providence :  Ask  of  me  whatever  your  heart  longs  for. 

Said  I :  I  long  to  see  taqdir  unveiled). 

This  ignorance,  however,  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  has  saved  man 
from  being  a  passive  spectator.  Man  uses  astrology,  palmistry,  etc.,  as 
short  cuts  to  the  knowledge  of  his  destiny.  The  real  method,  however,  is 
through  striving.  It  is  man’s  part  to  strive.  The  result  is  determined  by 
destiny — the  unactualized  potentialities  and  the  unrealized  possibilities. 
We  employ  the  best  of  means,  we  use  our  talent  to  its  utmost,  we  take 
every  possible  precaution,  and  yet  we  fail,  and  vice  versa.  We  say  we  were 
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destined  to  fail.  But  have  we  been  sitting  idle  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets 
all  the  time  .  No.  We  have  been  striving.  We  have  come  to  know  our 
destiny  by  striving.  After  the  first  failure  we  strive  again,  and  so  on.  It 
should  be  clear,  then,  that  a  belief  in  the  immutability  of  destiny  does 
not  negate  the  possibility  of  free  action.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulates 
it.  The  belief  in  a  fixed  and  an  immutable  destiny  admits  of  free  action 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  belief  in  an  ever-changing  destiny. 
True,  it  does  lead  to  determinism,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  cause  of  the 
petrification  of  the  human  urges  to  activity.  On  the  other  hand  it  puts 
new  life  into  them. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  his  writings  and  the  general  trend  of  his 
teachings,  Iqbal’s  rejection  of  the  idea  of  a  fixed  destiny  is  based  on  his 
fears  about  its  effect  on  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  nation.  He 
regards  it  as  fatal  to  his  vitalistic  philosophy.  But  he  should  have  enter¬ 
tained  no  such  fears.  It  is  quite  in  line  with  his  vitalism. 

Iqbal’s  doctrine  of  destiny  is  a  good  example  ofVaihinger’sfictionalism. 
(See  his  book  the  Philosophy  oj  As  If).  The  whole  trouble  with  him  is 
that  he  cannot  extricate  himself  out  of  the  “  holy  jungle  of  transcendental 
metaphysics,”  as  Swinburne  irreverently  called  it.  His  theory  is,  in  Bishop 
Creighton’s  pleasant  phrase,  “  as  good  as  gold,  and  fit  for  heaven,  but  of 
no  earthly  use.”  It  shows  that  Iqbal  is  more  of  a  poet  than  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  As  such  Joad  pleads  his  case  :  “  His  (the  poet’s)  function  is  the 
creation  of  beauty  and  not  the  pursuit  of  a  thesis.”  ( Matter ,  Life,  and 
Value,  p.  242).  Iqbal  does  undoubtedly  create  beauty  !  He  performs  the 
poet’s  function  wonderfully  well !  But  woe  betide  a  poet  who  attempts  to 
import  logic  and  metaphysics  into  verse— an  attempt,  by  its  very  nature, 
predestined  to  failure. 


Mutazid  Wali-ur-Rbhman. 


I.  My  thanks  are  due  to  my  elder  brothers  Prof.  Mohammad  Jamil-ur-Rehman  of  the  Osmania  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Prof.  Mohammad  Naim-ur-Rehman  of  the  Allahabad  University,  who  have  helped  me  in 
various  ways  during  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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THE  PRE-ARYAN  CULTURES  OF  INDIA  AND  THE 
ETHNOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  ISLAM 


i 

THE  Aryan  immigration  to  India  has  generally  been  believed  to  have 
brought  the  first  culture  of  a  higher  level  into  this  country.  Hence 
the  Muslim  conquest  later  following,  religiously,  culturally  and 
racially  different  from  the  sources  of  Aryan  civilisation,  was  held  to  re¬ 
present  a  cultural  entity  absolutely  foreign  to  the  genius  loci  of  the  Indian 
soil. 

It  will  be  the  chief  object  of  this  article  to  discuss  whether  such  a 
statement  can  be  taken  as  correct,  in  the  light  of  modern  ethnological 
research,  or  whether  we  shall  have  to  explore  new  ways  to  find  the  truth, 
which,  after  the  revolutionary  discoveries  of  Mohenjo-daro  and  Harappa 
and  the  resulting  conclusions  of  ethnological  observation,  promises  to 
present  new  aspects. 

The  importance  of  the  old  Dravidian  civilisation  in  the  South,  and  of 
the  Munda- speaking  peoples  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Central  India,  has 
likewise  been  overlooked  by  scientific  deliberation  before  these  discoveries, 
and  especially  before  objective  methods  were  introduced,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  into  the  sciences  of  ethnology,  archaeol¬ 
ogy,  culture-history  and  related  departments  of  research.  Egocentric 
methods  of  one-sided  evolutionarism  dominated  especially  these  sciences 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Phenomena  similar  to  those  of  one’s  own 
culture  were,  at  that  time,  generally  supposed  to  represent  higher  forms 
of  civilisation,  and  those  which  seemed  to  be  different  from  the  observer’s 
own  cultural  ideal,  were  generally  looked  down  upon  as  primitive  or  as 
petrified  remnants  of  some  old  stage  in  the  evolution  of  mankind.  Thus 
the  Aryan  civilisation  of  India,  akin  to  the  religio-sociological  system  of 
the  old  Romans  and  Greeks  in  Europe,  was  erroneously  believed  to  be  the 
first  representative  of  a  higher  cultural  development,  especially  by  Euro¬ 
pean  linguists  and  other  scientists.  The  cultural-historical  importance  of 
the  pre-Aryan  cultures  of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  was  absolutely  neg¬ 
lected  till  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Dravidian,  pre-Aryan  civilisations  was  gradually  acknowledged. 
Srinivas  Iyengar  of  Masulipatam  has  summed  up  in  his  excellent  and 
thought-provoking  article :  Did  the  Dravidians  of  India  obtain  their 
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Culture  from  the  Aryan  Immigrants  ?  the  then  prevailing  arguments 
pointing  to  the  probability  of  a  high  pre- Aryan  civilisation  in  India.1 

The  exactness  and  positiveness  in  the  historic  method  of  ethnology, 
which  was  worked  out  by  Grabner,2  Schmidt  and  Koppers  3  at  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  time,  have  taken  up  Iyengar’s  suggestion  and  discovered 
that  many  elements,  if  not  the  very  nucleus  of  Indian  civilisation,  were 
of  pre- Aryan  (partly  Dravidian  !)  origin.  Heine-Geldcrn  laid  stress  on  the 
relations  connecting  the  mother-goddess  Kali  and  the  matriarchal  religious 
elements  among  the  head-hunting  peoples  in  South-East  Asia,4  thus 
showing  that  a  basic  element  in  the  great  Indian  religious  systems  was 
of  pre-Aryan,  probably  Austro-Asiatic  origin.  Koppers  showed  that 
Buddhism  was  in  a  deep-rooted  affinity  related  to  the  pre-Aryan  mother- 
right  of  Ancient  India5  and  that  Buddhism  represented  a  religio-cultural 
reaction  against  the  caste-system,  the  purely  patriarchal  social  system, 

-  with  its  suppression  of  Indian  womanhood  and  the  rule  of  the  Brahmins 
over  the  Rajputs,  as  introduced  by  the  Aryan  immigrants. 

The  origin  and  centre  of  the  supposed  higher  pre-Aryan  matriarchal 
cultures  were  at  that  time,  i  .e.,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Indus-civilisation, 
located  in  Bengal  or  even  still  farther  to  the  East. 

The  renowned  excavations  at  Mohenjo-daro  and  Harappa  soon  after 
revolutionized  the  whole  conception  of  the  ancient  history  of  India.  The 
supposed  pre- Aryan  and  matriarchal  civilisation  of  India  was  first  found 
to  have  been  of  a  much  higher  level  than  could  ever  be  imagined  before, 
and  secondly  it  was  discovered  that  this  old  culture  flourished  doubtlessly 
on  Indian  soil,  in  the  then  fertile  valley  of  the  Indus,  in  Sind  and  in  the 
Punjab. 

This  so-called  Indus-civilisation  has  been  proved  to  be  an  entirely 
specialized  town-civilisation,  which  was  not  only  of  pre- Aryan  origin, 
but  also  undoubtedly  related  to  the  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  culture- 
centres  of  Western  Asia  and  to  the  culture  of  old  Egypt.  Sir  John  Marshall, 
the  unquestioned  authority  on  this  subject  says  in  this  connection  : 

“  Never  for  a  moment  was  it  imagined  that  five  thousand  years  ago, 
before  ever  the  Aryans  were  heard  of,  the  Punjab  ana  Sind,  if 
not  other  parts  of  India  as  well,  were  enjoying  an  advanced  and 
singularly  uniform  civilisation  of  their  own,  closely  akin,  but  in 
some  respects  even  superior  to  that  of  contemporary  Mesopotamia 
and  Egypt.  Yet  this  is  what  the  discoveries  at  Harappa  and  Mohen¬ 
jo-daro  have  placed  beyond  question.”6 


1.  Anthropos,  near  Modling  Vienna,  1914.  pp.  1-151,  IX. 

2.  Methodeder  Volkerkunde,  Leipzig  1911  and  Ethnologic  in  Anthropologic ,  Leipzig  1923. 

3.  Voelher  und  Kulturen  Regensburg  1924. 

4.  Kopfjagd  und  Menschenopfer  in  Assam  und  Birma  und  ihre  Ausstrahlungen  nach  Vorderindicn,  Mit- 
teilungen  der  anthropologischen  Gesellschaft,  Wien  1917,  p.  1.  seq.  and  Mutterrecht  und  Kopfjagd  in  west- 
lichen  Hindterindien,  op.  cit.  wien  1921,  p.  105  seq. 

5.  Kulturkreislehre  und  Buddhismus  in  Anthropos,  Mddling  near  Vienna  1921/22,  p.  442/XVI. 

6.  Mohenjo  Daro  and  the  Indus  Civilisation,  3  Vols.  London  1931,  Preface,  p.  v. 
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A  thorough  study  of  this  Indus-civilisation  led  Marshall  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  majority  of  essential  and  characteristic  qualities  also  in 
the  present-day  civilisation  of  India,  Indian  art,  Indian  sociology  and 
conception  of  life,  originated  in  ancient  times  and  among  the  pre- Aryan 
inhabitants  of  Mohenjo-daro  and  Harappa  !  He  further  says  : 

“  Many  of  the  basic  features  of  Hinduism  are  not  traceable  to  an 
Indo-Aryan  source  at  all.  . .  come  into  view  not  in  the  earliest 
Vedic  literature,  which  represents  the  more  or  less  pure  Indo- 
Aryan  tradition,  but  either  in  the  later  Vedas  or  in  the  still  later 
Brahmanas,  Upanishads  and  Epics,  when  the  Vedic  Aryan  had 
long  since  amalgamated  with  other  races  and  absorbed  some 
measure  of  their  culture  and  teachings.” 

In  a  footnote  he  further  points  to  A.  K.  Coomeraswamy’s  excellent 
brochure:  Yaksas:  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  XXIX, 
No.  6.  and  R.  Chanda  :  Indo-Aryan  Races,  where  it  is  shown  “  Saivism 
Vaisnavism,  Sankhya  and  Yoga  are  the  four  corner-stones  of  modern 
Hinduism  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  orthodox  exponents  of 
Vedism  recognized  that  these  systems  were  non-Vedic.1 

Marshall  also  argues  that  even  such  minute  details  as  the  present-day- 
ekka,2 3  the  Indian  scale  of  weight, :1  the  typically  Indian  use  of  cotton, 
“  which  was  unknown  to  the  western  world  until  two  or  three  thousand 
years  later,4  the  great  stress  laid  on  baths  and  bathing,5  and  the  principle 
of  Saktism,  or  an  important  mother-goddess  accompanying  the  male  god,6 
so  typically  Indian,  in  pattern  as  well  as  in  conception,  were  all  clearly 
formed  and  modelled  in  the  Indus-civilisation,  five  thousand  years  ago  ! 
Not  only  the  most  important  complex  of  the  mother-goddess  in  India, 
but  also  the  whole  religio-cultural  conception  of  Sivaism,  in  all  their 
picturesque  manifestations,  can  be  reconstructed  from  the  excavations  of 
Mohenjo-daro  and  Harappa.7 

Thus  Marshall  is  of  opinion  that  the  form-giving  and  characteristic 
Indian  elements  in  the  present  civilisation  of  this  country,  are  of  Indus 
(i.e.,  pre- Aryan)  origin,  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  Aryan, 
or  Vedic,  and  the  Indus-civilisation  are  contrasted.  He  adduces  eleven 
arguments  in  support  of  this  thesis,8  among  which  the  facts  which  deserve 
to  be  specially  mentioned  are  that  the  Aryans  were  primitive  herdsmen 
and  peasants,  whereas  the  Indus  people  had  large  towns  of  their  own. 
The  Aryans,  on  the  other  hand  imported  the  tamed  horse  and  the  use  of 
iron,  unknown  to  the  highly  advanced  Indus-civilisation  in  particular  and 


1.  Marshall,  op.  cit.  p.  77/ 1  * 

2.  op.  at.  p.  39 /I. 

3.  p.  33  and  37/1- 

4.  op.  cit.  I'retace,  p.  vi. 

5.  op.  cit.  p.  75/1  and  16/I. 

6.  p.  57'1- 

7.  op.  oil.  p.  48/I,  Hcq, 

8.  op.  cit.  p.  no,  11  til. 
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to  the  other,  probably  less  developed,  pre-Aryan  cultures  of  India,  in 
general. 

The  cultural  complex  of  what  we  call  Hinduism  consequently  seems 
to  be  composed  of  two  fundamentally  different  elements 

x.  The  very  old  pre-Aryan  Indus-civilisation,  which  must  have 
passed  through  a  long  and  complicated  development,  already  before 
the  time  at  about  2,500  B.  C.  when  Mohenjo-daro  and  Harappa 
flourished. 

2.  The  Aryan  civilisation,  which  imported  the  Central  Asian 
patriarchal  sociological  system  of  the  nomadic  herdsman,  the  tamed 
horse,  the  use  of  iron,  the  old  Aryan  four-caste-system,  and  with  it 
the  dominance  of  the  priests  over  the  laymen,  of  the  Aryan  immig¬ 
rants  over  the  Indian  native  population,  and  of  man  over  woman, 
who  was  dominant  in  the  pre-Aryan  Indus-civilisation.  The  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Indian  womanhood  was  a  long  process  and  led  to  the 
extremely  low  position  of  women  after  the  expulsion  of  Buddhism 
from  India,  and  after  Sri  Shankaryacharya  and  Manu.  Brahmanism, 
with  its  admirable  cultural  creations,  with  its  divine  Vedas,  but  also 
with  its  caste-system  and  compulsory  widowhood,  il  not  sat i,  child- 
marriage  and  hypergamy,  thus  seems  to  have  been  evolved  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  or  four  thousand  years. 1 

1.  Compare:  Ehrenfels — Mutterrecht  in  Vorderindien,  Doctoiate  dissolution.  University  Library, 
Vienna,  where  the  author  has  dwelt  at  length  upon  these  subjects,  having  made  special  use  ot  the  re¬ 
spective  references  and  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  found  in  the  following  sources  :  Adam,  Dr.  Leonhard, 
Man,  No.  23/1934  and  No.  30/1936.  Ansari,  Shaikh  Sadik  Ali  Shar  All.  Muslim  Races..  .Calcutta 
University  Jour.  Dep.  Lett.  Vol.  I.— Allen,  B.  C.  Cens.I.  1901,  Vol.  IV,  Part  L — Artluishastra oi  Kautiliya- 
Bhattachariya,  Rajandra  Kumar:  in  JAnSBo,  p.  82 1  /XII. — Fawcett,  Fred:  On  Basavis. ..  JAnSBo, 
p.  322/II. — Gait,  E.A.  Cens.I.  190*1,  Vol.  VI  and  191 1,  specially  239/! .—Gandhi,  Mahatma  :  Mein  Leben , 
German  edition,  Leipzig  1930,  Experiments  with  Truth. — Hartmann,  Cerda  :  Beitrag  zur  (xeschichte 

der  Gottin  Laksmi  Leipzig  1933.— -Hcinc-Gcldcrn  •  Kopfjagd  und  Menschenopjer - MAG  1917,  p.  1. 

seq.  and  Mutterrecht  und  Kopfjagd.  .  .  .MAG  1921,  p.  105.  seq.  Held,  G.  J.  Ph.D.  The Mahabharata , 
an  Ethnological  Study,  London-Amsterdam  1935.  Hoccart,  A.M.  Maternal  Relations  in  India  MAN,  103/ 
XXIV. — Hughes-Buller,  R.  Cens.I.  Vol.  V. — Ibbetson.Sir  Denzil,  K.C.S.I.:  Cens.I .  1881.  Iyer,  Rao  Baha¬ 
dur  L.  K.  Ananthakrishna  :  The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes.  Madras,  1909  and  The  Mamians  nfTravancore 
JAnSBo,  p.  132,  381 /XIII.  See  also  sub  Nanjundayya. — Kerr:  Voyages  and  Travels  1811.  -Koppers  : 
Pferdeopfer  und  Pferdekult  der  Indogermanen.  Kulturkreislehre  und  Buddhhrnus  op.  cit. —Mehta,  S.S. 
Womenfrom  the  Standpoint  of  Marriage  jAnSBop.  3?$  /X. — Mitra,Sarat  Chandra:  various  articles  in  JA11SB0, 
see  Bibliography. Pillai.N.  Kunjan  :  Cens.I.1931,  Vol.  XXVIII.— Peterson,  Dr.  Vatsayana.  On  the  Duties 
of  a  Hindu  wife.  JAnSBo,  p.  460/IL— Risley,  H.H.  Cens.I.  1901 ,  Vol.  I./B.  and  Risley  and  Sinclair:  The 
Origin  of  the  Gipsy  Tribes  MAN,  180/II.— Rivers,  W.H.R.  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  India,  MANIND. 
6/1.  and  Motherrighi  in  Ecyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics ,  Edinburgh  1925. — Rolland,  Komain:  Das 
Leben  des  Ramdhrishna,  Ramahrishnas  und  Vivckanandas  unwersales  Evangelium  and  Vivekananda  Rotapfel- 
verlag,  Zurich.— Rowlands,  J.  Helene  :  La  Femme  Bengalie  dans  la  htterature  du  Moyen-Age, 
Paris  1930. — Roy,  Sarat  Chandra  :  Caste,  Race  and  Religion  in  India  MANIND,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  39-  ~ 
Russell,  R.  V.  and  Rai  Bahadur  Hira  Lai  .The  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India  London 
1916. — Sanyal,  Amuliya  Ratan  and  S.  C.  Mitra  :  The  Culture  of  the  goddess  Garsi,  JAnSBo,  827 /XII. 
Senart,  Emile  :  Les  Caste s  dans  les  Indes. — Schmidt -Koppers,  op.  cit.  p.  208.  seq.  1  hurston,  Edgar  and 
Rangachari,  K. :  Castes  and  Tribes  in  Southern  India,  Madras  1909* 
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Intimate  relation  seems  to  have  existed,  connecting  the  pre- Aryan 
mother-rights-civilisation  and  the  matriarchal  culture  which  was  a  living 
force  of  Kerala,  till  just  before  the  Great  War  of  1914-1918.  I  have  tried 
to  show  this  historic-ethnological  relation  in  my  above-mentioned  thesis1 
where  I  have  also  tried  to  prove  that  we  have  to  differentiate  between 
three  different  stages  of  matriarchal  culture-circles  in  India.  The  oldest 
of  these  probably  corresponds  to  the  miolithic  agricultural  civilisation  of 
the  elder  stone-age,  which,  according  to  Menghin2  can  be  held  to  have 
been  the  original  source  of  matriarchal  culture-circles,  issuing  from  their 
Indian  centre  all  over  the  world. 

Certain  characteristics  in  the  sociology  and  religion  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  affinities  even  of  implements  and  races,  led  me  to  the  hypo¬ 
thesis3  that  we  find  survivals  of  this  probably  oldest  matriarchal  culture 
still  traceable  among  the  Baiga,  Cheruman,  Kadu  Golla,  Irula,  Kudan, 
Kudiya,  Malapulayan,  Malayali,  Malayarayan,  Mannan,  Muduvar,  Pulay- 
an,  Pulavan,  Thanda  Pulayan,  Ulladan,  Urali,  Vellala,  Vettuvan,  and 
Yanadi.4 

The  second  and  probably  much  younger  stage  of  matriarchal,  pre- 
Aryan  cultural  development,  seems  to  be  still  traceable  among  the  Bavuri, 
Bedar,  Beshta,  Billava,  Handi  Yogi,  Holeya,  Kaikolan,  Kollan,  Killa- 
kyata,  Kurava,  Madiga,  Mala,  Mara  van,  Meda,  Moger,  Mukkuvan, 
Nayadi,  Panan,  Parayan,  Reddi,  Valayan,  and  Vedan.5 

Traces  of  still  older  cultural  strata,  far  inferior  in  specialisation  and 
civilisation,  the  matriarchal  character  of  which  seems  not  yet  sufficiently 
established,  are  perhaps  embodied  in  the  Hasalar,  Kadir,  Kurumba, 
Malapantaram,  Malasar,  Paliyan,  Sholaga  and  similar  jungle-tribes.  They 
are  perhaps  not  rightly  to  be  adduced  here,  as  their  relation  to  the  orig¬ 
inally  matriarchal  stages  of  pre-Aryan  cultures,  is,  as  mentioned  above, 
not  proved.® 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  third  and  in  time  the  latest  of  the  three 
matriarchal  civilisations,  is  represented  by  the  Nayars,  these  previ¬ 
ously  purely  matriarchal  pattern-example  of  a  highly  developed  mother- 
rights-civilisation.  The  following  castes  were  probably  of  old  related  to 
this  latest  matriarchal  stage,  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  aforesaid 
thesis,  seems  to  have  been  in  close  relation  with  the  splendid  town- 
civilisation  of  the  Indus  Valley,  5,000  years  ago  :  Banjara,  Bant,  Bhatrazu, 


1.  The  publication  of  which  m  the  ethnological  monthly  Anthropos  (Modhng  near  Vienna)  is  being 
prepared. 

2.  Weltgeschichte  der  Stemzeit,  Vienna,  i93J»  P*  221  •  258* 

3.  Mutterrecht  in  Vorderindien  op.  cit. 

4.  Described  by  Gait,  Ananthakrishna  Iyer,  N.  Kunjan  Pillai,  R.  V,  Russell,  Edgar  Thurston,  and  V.  R. 
Thyagaraja  Aiyar,  in  their  respective  works.  For  details  see  Ehrenfels :  Mutterrecht  in  Vorderindien : 
list  of  castes  and  tribes. 

5.  As  above  sub  4. 

6.  As  above  sub  4* 
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Deva  Dasi,  Kshatriya,  Ladar,  Mapilla,  Nayar  themselves,  Rachevat, 
Samantam,  Syrian  Christian,  Tirumalpad,  Tiyan  (Izhavan).1 

The  aforesaid  hypothesis  of  Koppers,2  to  the  effect  that  Buddhism 
represents  a  reaction  of  the  old  matriarchal  culture  of  India,  suppressed 
by  the  Aryan  immigrants,  is  thus  considerably  strengthened  by  my 
discovery  of  an  old  historic  relation  between  the  Nayar-group  and  the 
Indus-civilisation . 3 

Furthermore  I  have  shown  there  that  survivals  in  ergology,  sociology 
and  even  in  some  religious  conceptions  (especially  of  the  goddess  Kali) 
are  still  existing  among  the  Rajputs,4  points  to  the  forgotten  relation  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  Rajputs  to  the  noble  warriors  and  kings,  (the  matriarchal 
Nayars,  Samantan  and  Tirumalpat  of  Kerala).  The  method  and  detailed 
data  of  my  argumentation  would  need  too  long  an  explanation  of  the  purely 
ethnological  nature  of  the  premises  to  be  reproduced  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  interesting  problem  of  the  Bhats,  the  Indian 
bards,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  problem  of  the  original 
source  from  which  the  Indian  gipsies  and  other  wandering  tribes  sprang, 
both  find  explanation  in  the  fate  of  the  matriarchal  civilisation,  which  was 
subdued  by  the  Aryan  immigrants.  This  fate  showed  considerably  varia¬ 
tion  in  individual  cases  of  the  different  groups  among  the  matriarchal, 
pre- Aryan  peoples.  Some,  like  the  Rajputs,  were  soon  Aryani/.ed  and  have 
consequently  learnt  to  consider  themselves  as  patriarchal  Aryans.  Consi¬ 
derable  blood-mixture,  if  not  even  absorption  of  the  pre-Aryan  blood  by 
the  Aryans,  took  place,  especially  in  the  North,  where  the  immigrants 
were  in  a  majority.  The  absorption  of  the  Nayars,  for  instance,  was  less 
absolute.  They  preserved  their  own  social  system  till  after  the  War,  and 
their  own  Dravidian  language  till  to-day  even,  though  the  present  Hindi 
movement  seems  to  be  propagating  the  adoption  of  the  Aryan  language 
just  as  the  Aryan  religion  (Brahmanism)  was  adopted  and  as  blood-mixture 
with  the  Nambutiri-Brahmins  took  place  abundantly  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Aryan  immigration  into  India. 

Other  social  groups  probably'  tried  to  resist  the  Aryan  creed,  language, 
social  system  and  predominance.  But  Brahmanism  was  successful  and  in 
consequence  these  groups  have  been  deprived  not  only  of  their  possessions, 
wealth  and  influence,  but  also  of  their  social  position.  They  might  have 
adopted  different  professions,  in  accordance  with  their  social  standard  at 
the  time  of  this  transition.  The  artistic,  scientific  and  moral  qualities  of 
the  Bhats  for  example,  prove,  that  their  probably  pre- Aryan  ancestors 
must  have  had  a  high  cultural  standard. 

The  modern  observer  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  deny  the  same 
distinction  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  gipsy,  wandering,  acrobat- 


1.  As  above  sub  4,  p.  5. 

2.  Kulturkreislehre  und  Buddhismus . 

3.  Ehrenfels:  Mutterrecht  in  Vorderindien  chapters  9/3  and  8/1,  d. 

4.  See  specially  JR.  V,  Russell,  p.  330/lV,  sub  Panwar  Rajputs. 
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and -musician  tribes,  as  also  to  the  different  caste-like  groups  of  dancers 
and  prostitutes.  But  thorough  investigations  show  that  also  in  these 
cases  the  decay  did  not  take  place  before  the  Aryan  immigration  exercised 
its  influence.  The  cultural  level  of  the  ancestors  of  these  groups  must 
have  been  higher  than  that  of  the  rude  Aryan  herdsmen  and  peasants,  at 
the  time  of  their  immigration  to  India  and  before  they  had  assimilated 
Indian  culture  and  refinement. 

The  slow  but  progressive  downfall  of  the  gipsies  before  their  emigra¬ 
tion  from  India,  was  unfortunately  continued  after  they  immigrated  into 
Europe,  where  they  often  still  arrived  on  horseback  and  proudly  organized 
as  princes  and  warriors.1  We  must  also  not  forget  that  their  crafts,  such 
as  music,  dancing,  astrology,  and  fortune-telling,  were  not  looked  down 
upon  in  the  pre-Aryan  period  of  India,  as  is  now  the  case.  Dancing  and 
music  were  even  highly  esteemed,  as  similar  classical  arts  are  now  in 
modern  Europe  or  were  in  ancient  Greece.  Prostitution  moreover,  has 
in  the  case  of  Indian  gipsy-castes  its  origin  not  in  immorality,  but  in  the 
different  conception  of  matrimonial  laws,  as  exercised  in  many  matriarchal 
societies.  The  two  Vaertings  have  shown  that  the  functions  and  tasks  of 
the  sexes  very  often  are  exchanged,  according  to  their  respective  position 
in  the  social  structure.2  Similarly  polyandry  was  often  permitted  in 
matriarchal  culture-circles,  as  polygamy  in  patriarchal  ones,  with  the  only 
difference,  that  the  latter  is  usually  also  permitted  in  most  of  the  matri¬ 
archal  civilisations. 

The  relatively  high  cultural  level,  on  which  traditions  and  caste-orga¬ 
nisations  of  most  of  the  so-called  prostitute-castes  of  India  are  built,  makes 
it  very  probable  that  their  social  position  was  still  a  noble  one  at  the  time 
when  polyandry  was  not  yet  stigmatized  by  the  ruling  society.3  Moreover, 
polyandry  was  practised  by  the  noble  warriors,  knights  and  kings  of  Kerala 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  would  be  an  absolutely  erroneous, 
unscientific  and  misleading  interpretation  to  call  this  immorality,  as  poly¬ 
andry  was  there  and  then  a  lawfully  acknowledged,  time-honoured  and 
legal  form  of  matrimonial  relation.  But  since  ruling  races  unfortunately 
seldom  care  for  scientific  objectiveness,  the  immigrating  Aryans  and  their 
growing  Brahmanism  did  not  investigate  the  matter,  but  simply  declared 
the  members  of  all  groups,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  which  differed 
from  the  Aryan  code,  as  outcastes,  thus  creating  many  new  castes  which 
were  looked  down  upon  as  “  depressed  classes  ”  or  “  untouchables,” 
merely  on  account  of  their  having  refused  to  accept  the  Aryan  style  of  life, 
the  Aryan  language  and  the  Aryan  religion. 

This  process  was  probably  accompanied  by  a  severe  resistance, 
especially  from  the  side  of  women.  Traces  of  similar  social  struggles, 
between  subduing,  patriarchal  cultures  of  nomadic  herdsmen  and  resisting 

1 .  Compare  with  this  the  reports  on  their  advent  in  mediaeval  Paris. 

2.  The  Dominant  Sex,  A  Study  in  the  Sociology  of  Sex  Differentiation,  London  1923. 

3.  Ehrenfels:  M utterrecht  in  Vorderindien,  chapter  7/3.  Compare  also  the  survivals  of  polyandry  in 
Vedic  literature,  as  indicated  in  the  history  of  Draupadi  and  the  five  Pandava  Brothers. 
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matriarchal  cultures  of  settled  agriculturists,  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
ethnological  history  of  nearly  all  great  world -civilisations,  since  all  of  them 
owe  their  origination  to  the  co-operation,  or  rather  mixture,  of  masculine 
and  feminine  cultural  principles,  races  and  economic  methods.1  Cattle- 
breeding  thus  was,  for  instance,  a  typically  male  innovation,2  just  as  agri¬ 
culture  was  invented  by  women  in  primitive  society.3  Thus  the  residue  of 
this  world-wide  and  often-repeated  struggle  between  primitive  masculine 
and  feminine  civilisations  mark  the  birth-hour  of  all  the  great  world- 
cultures  from  Japan  and  China  to  Egypt  and  from  Rome  and  Greece  to 
Central  Asia. 

But  this  fight  was  nowhere  fought  with  such  severe  intensity  as  was 
in  all  probability  the  case  in  ancient  India,  at  the  time  of  the  Aryan  im¬ 
migration.  The  reason  probably  was  that  mother-right  in  no  other  country 
was  so  deeply  rooted  and  of  so  old  a  tradition  and  so  high  a  cultural 
level  as  in  India.  Here,  as  we  have  seen  above,  agriculture  is  likely  to 
have  been  invented  by  matriarchal  peoples  in  the  palaeolithic  period. 
And  here,  after  thousands  of  years  of  matriarchal  development  had  passed, 
a  highly  civilized  and  again  matriarchal  town-civilisation  reached  the 
splendid  height  of  Mohenjo-daro  and  Harappa  at  about  2,500  B.C. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  means  to  subdue 
the  resisting  power  of  Indian  womanhood  were  more  severe  and  cruel 
than  in  any  other  culture-area  of  the  world  where  a  similar  process  has 
taken  place.  These  facts  again  explain  what  we  have  said  above  on  the 
significance  of  sati,  child-marriage,  hypergamy,  and  perhaps  also  on  the 
strict  rule  of  vegetarianism,  which  are  characteristic  features  of  the  Aryan 
culture  in  India,  but  which  are  not  to  be  found  to  the  same  extent  outside 
this  country.  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  the  Aryans  learned  these 
methods  of  subduing  women  from  the  Indian  mother-right-circlcs,  or 
from  Indian  native  peoples.  On  the  contrary,  these  methods  were  prob¬ 
ably  evolved,  as  soon  as  the  merely  patriarchal  Aryan  herdsmen-civilisa- 
tion  came  in  contact  with  the  matriarchal  Indian  town-civilisation  and 
consequently  started  the  struggle  for  dominance.  A  struggle  then,  which 
has  not  even  yet  been  finished,  although  it  is  under  different  names  that 
the  two  parties  continue  their  cultural  rivalry. 

This  aspect  of  our  problem  must  be  kept  in  view,  whilst  we  consider 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  i.  e.,  the  relation  of  the  pre-Aryan  cultures 
of  India  to  the  ethnological  background  of  the  Islamic  culture-area. 

II 

BACHOFEN  already  pointed  to  the  mother-right-civilisation  of  so 
highly  a  civilized  group  as  the  Lydians  and  other  pre-Hellenic  peoples  of 

1 .  Schmidt-Koppers  :  Volker  und  Kulturen . 

2.  Sec  Ratzel,  Grosse  and  Pater  W.  Schmidt  in  Anthropos  1915* 

3.  See  all  authors  concerned  from  Bachofen,  Schutz  and  Weule  to  Malinovsky  and  Koppers  in  our 
days. 
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Asia  Minor,  and  also  to  the  matriarchal  survivals  even  in  patriarchal 
Athens,  which  were  abolished  only  so  late  as  at  the  time  of  king  Kekrops, 
who  deprived  women  of  their  rights  to  vote  and  forbade  the  tracing  of 
family-names  in  the  female  line.1  Frazer  followed  Bachofen’s  conception, 
ascribing  a  matriarchal  character  to  the  great  town-civilisations  of 
ancient  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria.  This  view,  as  also  the 
matriarchal  character  of  the  earlier  phases  in  ancient  Egypt2  has  been 
meanwhile  generally  accepted  by  practically  all  ethnologists  and  archaeol¬ 
ogists.3 

Robertson-Smith  successfully  proved  in  1885  that  a  similar  matriarchal 
system  of  a  highly  advanced  stage  left  its  traces  in  the  pre-Islamic  civil¬ 
isation  of  the  Arabs.4 5  Schmidt- Koppers  completed  the  picture  of  the 
spreading  of  this  highly  advanced  matriarchal  civilisation  in  1924, 6 
according  to  the  then  known  facts.  They  connected  the  matriarchal 
cultures  of  the  ancient  Near  East  and  of  ancient  Egypt  with  the  survivals 
and  residue  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  similar  culture  in  pre- 
Islamic  Arabia.  Here  especially  the  Himyarites,  or  in  modern  East 
Africa,  the  Hamitic  peoples  and  the  Tuareg  (Tamasheg)  and  Berbers  of 
North-west  Africa,  show  mother-right-remnants.  These  cultures  are 
supposed  to  go  back  to  the  same  source  as  the  matriarchal  Dorfkulturen 
in  the  neolithic  period,  which,  together  with  the  megalithic  cultures  of 
North  Africa,  influenced  the  development  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
later  stone-age.3 

Schmidt  and  Koppers  thus  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  higher 
torm  of  an  advanced  mother-rights-civilisation  must  have  spread  over  the 
then  civilized  world  in  the  Mediterranean  basin.7  It  is  interesting  that 
already  in  1924,  at  a  time  when  the  excavations  of  Mohenjo-daro  and 
Harappa  were  not  yet  known  to  them,  they  held  that  this  important 
culture-circle  must  have  sprung  from  Indian  soil  1 

The  excavations  of  Mohenjo-daro  and  Harappa  and  their  systematisa¬ 
tion  enabled  Marshall,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  question.  His  conclusions  are  principally  the  same  as  those  of  Schmidt- 
Koppers,  though  they  naturally  are  of  far  greater  importance  as  they  are 
supported  by  the  valid  facts  and  concrete  results  of  the  new  excavations. 
Marshall’s  summary  of  the  subject  may  be  repeated  here  in  his  own 
words : — 

“  ....  The  Indus  culture  corresponds  in  its  general  features  with  the 


1.  Bachofen,  Johann  Jacob :  Das  Mutterrccht,  Basie  1897,  where  he  cited  the  report  of  Varro, 

De  Civitate  Dei ,  LXVIII.  c.  9.  as  preserved  by  Augustine. 

2.  See  among  many  others  M.  &M.  Vaerting  :  The  Dominant  Sex. 

3.  Schmidt-Koppers :  V biker  und  Kulturent  specially  pp.  262-264. 

4.  Robertson-Smith :  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  London  1885. 

5.  Vblker  und  Kulturen. 

6.  Menghin  :  Weltgesshichte  der  Steinzeit  chapter  Dorfkulturen.  Compare  also  the  mother-right-rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Iberians  and  Kantabriana  of  ancient  Spain  and  their  modern  representatives,  the  Basques! 

7.  op.  cit.,  specially  p.  262,  seq. 
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Chalkolithic  cultures  of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt.  In  other  respects 
however  it  was  peculiar  to  Sind  and  the  Punjab _ 

Apart  from  the  close  affinity  between  Indus-  and  Wesl-Asiatic- 
cultures  in  architecture  and  material  civilisation,  which,  according  to 
Marshall,  is  beyond  doubt,  he  also  discusses  the  probable  similarities 
between  the  religions  of  the  old  Semitic-,  Egyptian-  and  Wcst-Asiatic- 
cultures  with  the  typically  Indian  Saktism,  which  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  practised  in  Mohenjo-daro  and  Harappa.  In  this  connection  he 
mentions  Tanit  and  her  son  in  Punic  Africa,  Isis  with  Horus  in  Egypt, 
Ashtarot  with  Tammuz  (Adonis)  in  Phoenicia,  Kybele  with  Attis  in  Asia 
Minor,  Rhea  with  young  Zeus  in  Greece,  and  finally  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that : 

....  similar  conditions  of  society  which  are  thought  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  pre- Aryan  age  in  India  as  well  as  in  the  Near  East  .... 
are  proved  to  have  existed  also  in  the  religious  sphere.1 2 3  Marshall 
here  again  summarizes  What  has  only  been  revealed  by  the 
discoveries  of  Mohenjo-Daro  and  Harappa  is  that  in  the  Chalco- 
lithic  age  India  and  Western  Asia  were  closely  united  by  common 
bonds  of  civilisation. 

Moreover  Marshall  finds  even  similarities  between  the  racial  types  of 
the  Semitic  and  other  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and  the  probably  Dra vidian 
inhabitants  of  Mohenjo-daro  and  Harappa,  when  he  mentions  : 

....  Three  markedly  dolichocranical  skulls  which  show  a  close 
affinity  on  the  one  hand  with  certain  skulls  from  Kish,  A1  ‘  Ubaid 
and  Ur  in  Mesopotamia  and  on  the  other  hand  with  skulls  of  the 
ancient  cemetery  at  Adittanalur  in  the  Madras  Presidency  as  well 
as  with  characteristic  skulls  of  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon.  The  second 
or  Mediterranean  type  of  skulls ....  is  also  dolichocranical ....  Of 
the  third  or  Mongolian  branch  of  the  Alpine  stock  there  is  only 
one  example.”4 

Marshall  cites  in  support  of  his  theory  Sir  Leonard  Woolley  who  also 
states  that,  judging  by  their  physical  type,  the  Sumerians  “  were. . .  .in 
appearance  not  unlike  the  modern  Arab.”  Finally  Marshall  considers  it 
possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  Sumerians  were  the  forefathers  likewise 
of  the  modern  Arabs  and  of  the  Dravida- speaking  Indians.5 

Similarly  A.S.  Thyagaraja  seems  to  agree  with  R.  S.  Vaidyanatha  Aiyar 
and  Clemens  Schoener-Partenkirchen,  who  believe  the  E)ravidians  to  have 
been  akin  to  the  Sumerians,  predecessors  of  the  Aryans  in  Mesopotamia.6 

The  complicated  question  of  the  racial  affinities  between  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  Arabs  and  of  the  Dravidians  can  of  course  not  be  regarded 

1.  Marshall  op.  cit.  p.  vi.,  Preface. 

2.  Marshall  op.  cit.  p.  58/I. 

3.  As  above  sub  2. 

4.  op.  cit.  p.  107/I. 

5.  op.  cit.  p.  1 10/L 

6.  Quart.  Joum.  of  the  Mythic  Society,  Bangalore.  Oct.  1932,  p.  222  t*e q. 
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as  solved  now.  Still  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  opinion  of  authorities  in  this 
matter  rather  speaks  for  than  against  the  probability  of  this  relationship, 
which  was  already  suggested,  as  we  have  seen  above,  by  the  affinities  be¬ 
tween  the  respective  cultures  of  both  the  ethnic  groups. 

In  the  same  direction  may  point  the  simple  style  which  Marshall  found 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of  Mohenjo-daro  which  readily 
recalls  to  mind  the  grand  but  at  the  same  time  very  simple  style  of  the 
early  Arab  architecture.  This  early  Arab  style  again  continued  the  old 
Semitic  tradition,  as  represented  in  the  excavations  of  Ur  and  Lagash  in 
particular  and  of  old  Mesopotamia  in  general. 

These  discoveries,  facts  and  investigations,  make  it  at  least  probable 
that  close  coherencies  have  been  existing  between  the  pre-Aryan  cultures 
of  India  and  the  old  Semitic  ones  in  the  Near  East,  as  well  as  between  the 
peoples  who  created  and  worked  out  the  two  civilisations. 

I  believe  I  have  proved  that  the  Dravidian  peoples,  whom  I  have  called 
the  Nayar-groupJ  of  Kerala  may  be  considered  as  modern  representatives 
of  this  third  stage  of  the  pre- Aryan  mother-rights-civilisation,  the  archaeol¬ 
ogical  remnants  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  excavations  of  Mohenjo- 
daro  and  Harappa. 

If  that  is  so,  the  relationship  existing  between  the  pre-Aryan  cultures 
of  India  and  the  Indus-civilisation  must  have  been  a  similar  to  that  which 
connected  the  older  Arab  cultures — (as  specially  represented  by  the  town- 
civilisation  of  Southern  Arabia  in  general  and  of  Hadramaut  in  particular) 
with  the  pre-historic  Mesopotamian  civilisations  of  the  Chalcolithic  age. 
This  assumption  is,  as  Marshall’s  authority  shows,  strengthened  by  dis¬ 
coveries  both  in  the  Indus  Valley  and  in  Western  Asia.  It  seems  further 
strengthened  by  the  actual  similarities,  as  existing  between  the  remnants 
of  (a)  the  third  stage  of  the  pre-Aryan  mother-rights-civilisation  in 
India,  as  represented  by  the  aforesaid  “  Nayar-group,”  and  (b)  the 
remnants  and  survivals  of  the  old  Arab,  partly  matriarchal  civilisation  in 
the  Near  East A 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  pre-Islamic  civilisation  in  Arabia 
from  direct  sources.  Survivals  still  lingering  among  the  Bedus  and  more 
among  the  townsmen  of  Southern  Arabia  are  not  yet  sufficiently  explored. 
They  ought  to  be  studied  from  our  particular  point  of  view.  Such  a 
comparative  study,  both  of  the  surviving  remnants  of  pre-Aryan  cultures 
in  Southern  India  and  of  the  old  Arabic  cultures  in  Southern  Arabia,  may 
still  bring  forward  many  important  facts.  A  thorough  archaeological  ex¬ 
ploration  in  both  the  countries,  as  also  the  analysis  of  all  direct  sources 
and  written  records  still  available  will,  with  all  probability,  strengthen 
the  theory  of  cultural  relations  between  the  old  civilisations  on  the  shores 


1.  Mutterrecht  hi  Vorderindien. 

2.  The  old  traditional  connection  between  KERALA  and  the  Islamic  culture,  as  indicated  by  the 
conversion  of  King  CHERUMAN  PERUMAL  to  Islam  and  by  the  old  history  of  the  MAPI LL AS 
(Moplahs)  seems  also  to  point  in  this  direction. 
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of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Finally  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  direct 
sources  and  the  written  records  in  the  light  of  our  theory  and  of  the 
folklore  and  mythology  in  both  the  countries,  in  Kerala  and  Southern 
India,  as  well  as  in  Southern  Arabia,  should  bring  forward  many  more 
interesting  facts.  Such  a  comparative  study  moreover  will  not  only  throw 
light  on  the  question  of  affinities  between  pre-Aryan  cultures  in  India 
and  the  old  Arabic  cultures  in  the  Near  East,  but  also  on  the  significance 
and  meaning  of  the  cultural  development  of  these  two  very  important  and 
very  old  civilisations  themselves.  It  will  thus  help  us  to  understand  that 
these  two  civilisations  have  been  the  cultural  background  on  which 
Buddhism  and  Islam,  mediaeval  India  and  Arabia  have  flourished.  If 
this  hypothesis  is  once  proved  by  thorough  investigations,  the  conclusion 
may  be  suggested  that  the  pre-Aryan  cultural  forces,  still  living  in  modern 
India  and  the  Islamic  culture,  these  two  heirs  of  the  same  cultural  back¬ 
ground,  may  possibly  become  united  again,  like  two  cousins  of  the  same 
family  who  have  since  long  forgotten  that  they  are  of  common  descent, 
but  who,  after  a  long  period  of  mutual  misunderstanding,  find  out  again 
that  their  ancestors  were  the  same. 

This  article,  far  from  aiming  even  at  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  the 
complicated  problem  under  discussion,  can  of  course  not  venture  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  the  many  questions  which  are,  naturally,  still 
before  us.  This  article  on  the  contrary  is  merely  meant  to  draw  attention 
to  the  problem  itself  and  its  importance,  an  importance  from  the  scientific 
and  theoretical,  as  well  as  from  the  cultural  and  practical  points  of  view. 

Ill 

THE  FOLLOWING  summary  of  our  results  therefore  should  not  be 
taken  as  something  final,  but  as  the  basis  on  which  further  investigations  in 
the  fields  of  ethnology,  archaeology  and  folklore  could  be  carried  out,  thus 
serving  both  theoretical  science  and  the  requirements  of  national  history. 

1.  The  character,  type  and  style  of  the  present  Indian  civilisation 
minus  the  caste-system,  predominance  of  the  Brahmins  and  humble 
position  of  women,1  are  mainly  of  pre- Aryan  origin. 

2.  The  last  (and  most  highly  advanced)  stage  of  the  three  Indian 
matriarchal  civilisations  is  represented  by  the  so-called  “  Nayar-group” 
and  probably  sprang  from  the  lndus-civilisation,  as  represented  by  the 
excavations  of  Mohenjo-daro  and  Harappa. 

3.  The  old  Arabic,  partly  also  matriarchal  civilisations,  of  the  Near 
East  in  general  and  of  Southern  Arabia  in  particular,  were  probably  in 
the  same  way  related  to  the  Mesopotamian  civilisations  of  the  Chalcoli- 
thic  age,  as  the  pre-Aryan  cultures  of  the  Dravidians  to  the  lndus- 
civilisation. 

1.  Including  all  the  consequences  of  this  position,  such  as  celibacy  of  widows,  prohibition  of  divorce, 
seclusion  of  women,  child-marriage,  hypergamy,  sati,  etc.,  etc. 
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4.  The  Indus-  and  the  Mesopotamian  civilisations  of  the  Chalcoli- 
thic  age  have  been  probably  united  by  common  bonds  of  cultural,  racial 
and  economic  coherencies.  Survivals  and  indications  of  this  relationship 
are  still  traceable  in  the  culture  of  the  Dravidian  peoples  (especially  the 
"  Nayar-group  ")  who  show  certain  cultural  parallels  to  Arab  civilisa¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  pre-Islamic  period,  but  even  of  to-day.  This  holds 
good  more  of  the  southern  than  of  the  northern  part  of  Arabia. 

5.  Islam  and  the  Islamic  religio-social  system,  its  democratic  princi¬ 
ples  and  its  equal  rights  for  both  the  sexes,  appears  under  the  aforesaid 
aspects  and  deliberations  to  be  : 

(a)  something  absolutely  not  foreign  to  the  genius  loci  of  India  and 

(b)  a  natural  outcome  of  thepre-historic  premises,  still  traceable 
in  the  cultural  development  of  India. 

6.  It  will  be — in  sha  Allah — the  object  of  a  further  article,  to  show 
the  parallels,  coherencies  and  affinities  existing  between  Islam  and  the 
manifold  religio-social  movements  in  India  which  have  aimed  at  aboli¬ 
tion  of  caste-divisions,  at  a  democratic  social  unity  and  at  the  re-institu¬ 
tion  of  the  former  high  position  of  Indian  womanhood.  Buddhism  can 
be  said  to  have  been  the  most  prominent  among  these  movements, 
before  the  advent  of  Islam. 

7.  A  thorough  comparative  study  of  these  relationships  will  doubt¬ 
lessly  further  the  knowledge  of  the  world’s  history  and  general  scientific 
progress,  but  it  will  also  strengthen  the  knowledge  of  our  own  cultural 
development  in  pre-historic,  historic  and  present  periods. 


Baron  Omar  Rolf  Ehrenfels. 
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CHAPTER  III — FRIED  AND  DRY1  DISHES 

OF  FRIED  dishes,  some  are  sour,  some  salt,  and  some  sweet.  In  this 
chapter  all  three  kinds  are  mentioned. 

‘ANBARlYA.2 — Slice  the  meat,  then  cut  it  up  with  a  large  knife, 
and  pound  fine  again  in  a  mortar.  Boil  sumach  in  water,  with  a  little 
salt  and  pieces  of  white  bread  pulp.  Dry  by  hand,  squeezing  out  the 
water  and  straining  :  in  this  stew  the  minced  meat.  Take  a  portion  of 
this,  and  make  into  cabobs  with  the  seasonings.  When  cooked,  and  the 
broth  is  all  absorbed,  serve  dry  in  a  dish,  sprinkling  with  seasonings, 
coriander,  cummin,  pepper,  mastic  and  cinnamon,  all  brayed  fine. 
Add  a  little  dry  mint,  and  mix  all  together.  Now  dissolve  fresh  tail  in 
a  stone  fiying-pen,  throwing  cut  the  sediment :  take  the  meat,  and 
throw  it  into  the  frying-pan  to  fry  in  the  oil.  Keep  stirring  until  cooked, 
so  as  not  to  be  dry  or  parched.  Garnish  with  poached  eggs.  Leave  to 
settle  over  a  gentle  fire.  Spray  with  a  little  rose-water,  and  wipe  the 
sides  of  the  pan  with  a  clean  rag  :  then  remove. 

MISHMISHlYA.3 — Dissolve  the  tail  and  throw  out  the  sediment. 
Cut  fat  meat  small,  then  leave  in  the  dissolved  tail,  stirring  until  brown¬ 
ed.  Cover  with  water,  and  add  a  little  salt  and  cinnamon-bark.  Then 
take  red  meat,  chop  fine,  and  make  into  cabobs  the  shape  of  apricots, 
placing  in  the  middle  of  each  a  peeled  sweet  almond.  When  the  meat 
has  boiled  in  the  water,  and  the  scum  has  been  skimmed  off,  drop  in 
these  cabobs,  adding  dry  coriander,  cummin,  mastic,  cinnamon  and 
ginger  all  ground  fine.  When  the  liquid  has  all  evaporated  and  only 
the  oils  remain,  sprinkle  with  a  trifle  of  vinegar  to  form  a  little  broth. 
Then  grind  sweet  almonds  fine,  mix  with  water,  colour  with  saffron 
and  add  to  the  saucepan  to  taste  as  required.  Sprinkle  rose-water 
over  the  saucepan  :  wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean  rag.  Leave  over  the 
fire  an  hour  to  settle  :  then  remove. 

SAFARJALlYA.4 — Cut  fat  meat  into  small,  fine  slices :  dissolve 
fresh  tail,  and  throw  out  the  sediment.  Put  in  the  meat,  adding  a 

1.  Dozy  (op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  673)  states  that  he  does  not  know  the  exact  meaning  of  ndshif  as  applied  to 
dishes:  from  what  follows,  it  would  seem  that  it  designates  those  recipes  in  which  the  broth  is  allowed 
to  evaporate. 

2.  From  'anbar camber  :  the  same  name  designates  “  liqueur  brandy,1'  see  Kazimirsky  s.v. 

3.  See  I.  C,  Jan.  No.  p.  40  n.  3. 

4.  From  sctfarjal— quince.  * 
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dirham  of  salt,  two  dirhams  of  dry  coriander,  brayed  fine,  and  cinnamon- 
bark,  and  a  little  mastic.  Cover  with  water.  When  nearly  cooked,  put 
in  cabobs  of  meat  minced  with  seasonings.  When  the  meat  has  cooked 
in  its  broth,  take  large,  ripe,  bitter  quince,  peel,  pip,  and  cut  into  middle- 
sized  pieces,  then  throw  on  top  of  the  meat  to  cook  with  it.  Take 
another  portion  of  quince,  pound,  and  extract  the  juice  in  a  stone  mortar 
by  hand,  squeezing  well :  strain,  and  pour  into  the  saucepan.  Sprinkle 
in  about  five  dirhams  of  wine-vinegar.  Take  about  ten  dirhams  of  sweet 
almonds,  chop  up  fine,  soak  in  water,  and  add.  Colour  with  a  little 
saffron.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag,  then  leave  over 
a  slow  fire  an  hour  to  settle,  and  remove. 

NARANJlYA. 1 — Cut  up  fat  meat  small  :  dissolve  the  tail,  and  put 
the  meat  into  the  saucepan,  adding  about  a  dirham  of  salt  and  dry 
coriander,  and  stir  until  browned.  Then  cover  with  water,  boil,  and 
skim  off  the  scum.  Throw  in  fine-ground  pepper,  mastic,  cinnamon- 
bark  and  ginger.  Cut  up  onion  and  peeled  carrot  into  small  pieces, 
and  throw  in.  Take  red  meat,  mince  fine,  putting  in  a  little  fresh  tail 
and  the  usual  seasonings,  and  make  into  cabobs  the  size  of  oranges, 
then  drop  into  the  saucepan.  When  set  firm,  take  the  yolks  of  eggs 
with  a  little  saffron,  and  beat  well  :  then  remove  the  cabobs,  and  while 
still  hot  dip  them  into  the  egg  and  cover  them  with  it,  and  put  them  back 
into  the  saucepan  for  an  hour.  After  this  time,  take  them  out  and  dip 
them  into  the  egg  again  :  do  this  thrice.  When  almost  cooked,  take  a 
little  orange  juice  and  lemon  juice  and  sprinkle  on  the  meat  in  the  pan. 
Peel  and  chop  up  ten  dirhams  of  sweet  almonds,  soak  in  water,  and 
throw  into  the  pot.  Rub  over  the  saucepan  some  sprigs  of  dry  mint. 
Wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over  a  slow  fire  an  hour  to 
scttlcj  then  spray  with  rose-water,  and  remove. 

FAKHTlYA.2 3 — Cut  fat  red  meat  into  small  slices  and  fry  lightly 
in  tail  as  described  above  :  then  cover  with  water,  and  boil,  removing 
the  scum.  Make  middling  cabobs  of  red  meat  minced  fine,  and  drop 
into  the  saucepan.  Throw  in  some  small  pieces  of  onion,  a  little  salt, 
cummin,  coriander,  pepper,  mastic  and  cinnamon,  all  brayed  fine. 
When  almost  cooked,  take  Persian  milk  and  a  little  strained  sumach- 
juice,  mix  together,  and  pour  into  the  saucepan.  Take  peeled  walnuts, 
chop  fine,  mix  with  sumach-juice,  and  throw  into  the  pot.  Rub  over 
the  pan  some  sprigs  of  dry  mint,  and  leave  over  the  fire  an  hour  to 
settle  :  then  spray  with  a  little  rose-water,  wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean 
rag,  and  remove. 

MUDAQQAQAT  HAMID  A. 2 — Cut  red  meat  into  thin  slices, 
then  mince  fine,  adding  seasonings,  coriander,  pepper,  cinnamon  and 
mastic,  together  with  chick-peas  and  a  little  onion.  Make  into  cabobs 


1.  Sec  above,  p.  20,  n.  4. 

2.  From  fakhta  —  ring-dove. 

3.  Literally,  "  bitter  mince." 
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smaller  than  oranges.  Melt  fresh  tail,  and  throw  in  the  cabobs,  stirring 
until  browned  :  then  cover  with  water.  Cut  up  two  or  three  onions 
and  add.  When  cooked,  remove  the  oils,  and  sprinkle  on  top  a  little 
lemon  or  grape-juice,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  or  sumach-juice,  or  pome¬ 
granate-juice.  Rub  over  the  saucepan  some  sprigs  of  dry  mint,  and 
throw  in  a  little  mastic,  pepper  and  cinnamon.  If  desired,  sprinkle  in 
a  little  wine-vinegar,  and  colour  with  saffron.  Spray  the  saucepan  with  a 
little  rose-water,  and  wipe  the  sides  with  a  clean  rag.  Leave  over  the 
fire  an  hour  :  then  remove. 

BORAN.1 — Take  egg-plant,  and  boil  lightly  in  water  and  salt,  then 
take  out  and  dry  for  an  hour.  Fry  this  in  fresh  sesame-oil  until  cooked  : 
peel,  put  into  a  dish  or  a  large  cup,  and  beat  well  with  a  ladle,  until 
it  becomes  like  kabis .2  Add  a  little  salt  and  dry  coriander.  Take  some 
Persian  milk,  mix  in  garlic,  pour  over  the  egg-plant,  and  mix  together 
well.  Take  red  meat,  mince  fine,  make  into  small  cabobs,  and  melting 
fresh  tail,  throw  the  meat  into  it,  stirring  until  browned.  Then  cover 
with  water,  and  stew  until  the  water  has  evaporated  and  only  the  oils 
remain.  Pour  on  top  of  this  the  egg-plant,  sprinkle  with  fine-ground 
cummin  and  cinnamon,  and  serve. 

SHlRAZlYA.3 — Cut  up  meat  small,  and  fry  lightly  in  melted  tail 
as  usual :  then  cover  with  water,  and  boil  until  cooked.  When  done, 
sprinkle  with  cummin,  coriander,  cinnamon  and  salt.  When  the  water 
has  all  evaporated,  and  the  oils  have  been  removed,  throw  in  curds  as 
required,  stirring  lightly.  Leave  to  settle  over  the  fire.  Sprinkle  with 
fine-brayed,  cummin  and  cinnamon:  then  remove. 

SIMPLE  AND  SWEET  DISHES 

BClRANlYA.4 — Cut  up  fat  meat  small  :  melt  tail  and  throw  out 
sediment,  then  place  the  meat  in  it  together  with  a  little  salt  and  ground 
dry  coriander,  and  fry  lightly  until  browned  and  fragrant.  Then  cover 
with  water,  adding  green  coriander  leaves  and  cinnamon-bark  :  when 
boiling,  skim  off  the.  scum.  When  little  liquor  is  left,  throw  in  a  few 
halved  onions,  a  dirham  of  salt,  and  two  dirhams  of  dry  coriander, 
cummin,  cinnamon,  pepper  and  mastic,  all  ground  fine.  Mince  red 
meat  as  described  above  and  make  into  light  cabobs,  then  add  to  the  pot. 
Take  egg-plant,  cut  off  the  stalks,  and  prick  with  a  knife  :  then  fry  in 
fresh  sesame-oil,  or  melted  tail,  together  with  whole  onions.  When 
the  meat  is  cooked,  a  little  murri  may  be  added  if  desired.  Colour  with 
a  pinch  of  saffron.  Put  the  fried  egg-plant  in  layers  on  top  of  the  meat 

1.  See  I.  C.  Jan.  No.  p.  23.  n.  4. 

2.  See  below  p.  199. 

3 .  F rom  shirdz  dried  curd  s 

4.  According  to  Chelebi,  on  the  authority  of  the  Qdmus,  so-called  after  al-Ma'mun's  wife  Burin 
bint  al-IJasan  ibn  Sahl :  it  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  the  name  is  derived  from  burdn,  see  p.  23. 
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in  the  pan,  sprinkle  fine-brayed  dry  coriander  and  cinnamon,  and 
spray  with  a  little  rose-water.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  a 
clean  rag,  and  leave  over  the  fire  an  hour  to  settle  :  then  remove. 

BASALlYA.1 — Cut  fat  meat  into  small,  thin  slices  :  melt  fresh  tail, 
and  throw  away  the  sediment.  Put  the  meat  into  the  oil,  and  stir  until 
browned  :  then  cover  with  water,  adding  a  little  salt,  green  coriander 
leaves,  and  cinnamon- bark.  Boil,  and  remove  the  scum.  When  little 
liquor  is  left,  take  fresh  white  onions,  peel,  cut  up  firmly,  wash  in  salt 
and  water,  and  throw  into  the  saucepan :  let  there  he  half  as  much 
onions  as  meat.  Add  fine-ground  cummin,  coriander,  pepper,  mastic 
and  cinnamon.  Some  colour  with  a  little  saffron.  If  desired  bitter 
pour  in  about  ten  dirhams  of  lemon-juice  or  vinegar.  Leave  to  settle 
over  the  fire  an  hour  :  wipe  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  remove. 

RAIHANlYA.2 3-— Cut  red  meat  into  thin  slices,  and  fry  lightly  in 
melted  tail  until  browned :  then  cover  with  water.  When  boiling, 
skim,  then  add  a  little  salt,  and  fine-brayed  dry  coriander,  cummin, 
pepper,  mastic  and  cinnamon.  Mince  red  meat  with  seasonings  and 
make  into  light  cabobs,  and  throw  into  the  pan.  Now  take  two  bundles 
of  fresh  spinach,  cut  off  the  roots,  chop  up  small  with  a  knife,  and  grind 
lightly  in  a  stone  mortar,  then  throw  into  the  pot.  When  cooked  and 
dry  add  some  garlic,  peeled  and  ground,  with  a  little  salt  and  cummin. 
Stir,  and  leave  to  settle  over  the  fire  an  hour.  Sprinkle  with  dry  coriander 
and  cinnamon  brayed  fine,  and  remove. 

NUjCMlYA.2 — Fry  meat  in  its  own  oil  with  the  usual  seasonings, 
adding  a  handful  of  peeled  chick-peas.  When  cooked,  garnish  with 
a  layer  of  poached  eggs,  and  sprinkle  with  seasonings,  fine-brayed 
cummin  and  cinnamon.  Leave  over  the  fire  an  hour  to  settle  :  then 
remove. 

NIRJISlYA.4 — Cut  up  fat  meat  small :  melt  fresh  tail,  and  throw 
the  meat  into  the  oil,  adding  a  little  salt  and  fine-brayed  dry  coriander, 
stirring.  When  browned,  cover  with  water,  throw  in  a  handful  of 
peeled  chick-peas,  boil,  and  skim.  Now  take  fresh  onions  cut  up  small, 
green  coriander  leaves,  and  carrots,  scraped,  cored,  and  then  scraped 
into  fine  shreds.  Mince  red  meat  with  seasonings  and  make  into  small 
cabobs  :  then  throw  into  the  saucepan,  adding  also  the  carrot  and  onion, 
and  stir.  Add  seasonings,  two  dirhams  of  coriander,  cummin,  mastic 
and  cinnamon  brayed  fine.  If  desired,  sprinkle  with  a  little  murri. 
Garnish  with  poached  eggs,  and  sprinkle  with  fine-brayed  cinnamon. 
Wipe  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over  the 
fire  an  hour  to  settle  :  then  remove. 

MANBOSHA.5 — Take  red  meat  and  mince  fine,  removing  the 

1.  From  ba$:i l —onion. 

2.  From  railydn ~  aromatic  herb,  esp.  sweet  basil. 

3.  From  nujilm  — stars,  presumably  referring  to  the  eggs. 

4.  From  nirgis^  narcissus. 

5.  Literally,  M  uprooted/' 
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veins  and  gristle:  then  half-boil  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  and  dry. 
Melt  fresh  tail,  throw  the  meat  into  the  oil,  and  stir  until  browned  : 
then  cover  with  water,  adding  a  little  salt,  dry  coriander,  and  green 
coriander  leaves.  Take  a  handful  of  peeled  halved  chick-peas,  and 
throw  in  on  top  of  the  meat.  Heat  until  cooked,  so  that  the  liquor 
evaporates  and  only  the  oils  remain.  Add  brayed  cummin,  pepper, 
cinnamon  and  mastic.  Garnish  with  poached  eggs,  sprinkle  with  line- 
brayed  cinnamon,  and  spray  with  a  little  rose-water.  Wipe  the  sides 
of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over  the  fire  an  hour  to 
settle :  then_remove. 

MADFUNA.1 — Cut  up  fat  meat  small :  dissolve  tail,  and  fry  the 
meat  lightly  in  it.  Then  cover  with  water,  adding  a  dirham  of  salt,  and 
a  dirham  of  fine-milled  dry  coriander,  and  cinnamon-bark.  When 
boiling,  remove  and  throw  away  the  scum.  Take  red  meat  and  mince 
fine,  boil  in  salt  and  water,  throw  in  a  handful  of  peeled  chick-peas 
that  have  been  coarsely  ground  and  steeped  in  water  for  an  hour. 
Then  take  large  egg-plant,  cut  off  the  stalks,  remove  all  the  seeds, 
taking  care  not  to  pierce  the  sides,  and  stuff  with  the  meat,  adding  the 
usual  seasonings  :  lay  in  the  saucepan,  having  first  put  in  a  little  chopped 
onion.  Colour  the  broth  with  a  little  saffron.  Sprinkle  with  a  dirham 
of  fine-brayed  dry  coriander  and  cinnamon,  and  spray  with  a  little 
rose-water.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  pot  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over 
a  slow  fire  an  hour  to  settle  :  then  remove. 

BURANlYA  AL-QAR‘.2~~Cut  up  fat  meat  small :  melt  fresh  tail 
and  throw  out  the  sediment,  then  put  the  meat  into  the  oil  and  lightly 
fry  until  browned.  Then  cover  with  lukewarm  water  and  a  dirham  of 
salt,  and  add  green  coriander  leaves  and  cinnamon- bark.  When  boiling 
remove  the  scum.  Now  cut  up  onion  as  required,  wash  in  warm  salt 
and  water,  and  throw  into  the  saucepan.  Take  gourd,  remove  the  pith 
and  pips,  and  cut  small  into  middling  pieces :  remove  the  outer  skin, 
and  throw  into  the  pot.  Make  cabobs  of  meat  minced  fine  with  season¬ 
ings,  and  throw  also  into  the  saucepan.  Colour  the  broth  with  saffron. 
Add  sufficient  salt,  and  well-brayed  cummin,  dry  coriander,  pepper, 
mastic  and  ginger.  Sprinkle  with  a  little  fine-brayed  cinnamon,  and 
spray  with  a  trifle  of  rose-water.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  pan  with  a 
clean  rag,  and  leave  over  a  slow  fire  an  hour  to  settle  :  then  remove. 
If  desired  sour,  omit  the  saffron,  and  sprinkle  with  a  dirham  of  lemon- 
juice. 

KHUDAIRlYA.3 — Cut  fat  meat  into  small  pieces :  dissolve  the 
tail,  throw  out  the  sediment,  and  put  the  meat  into  the  oil,  adding  a 
dirham  of  salt  and  fine-brayed  dry  coriander.  Fry  the  meat  lightly 
until  browned :  then  cover  with  water,  throwing  in  small  pieces  of 


1.  Literally,  “  buried." 

2.  Sc.  44  gourd  btinlmya.” 

3.  From  khudidift  diminutive  of  khatfir—  green. 
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cinnamon-bark  and  green  coriander  leaves.  Boil  for  an  hour,  and  skim. 
Take  green  beans,  remove  both  pods  and  skins,  and  put  into  hot  water 
for  an  hour,  until  no  more  scum  rises  :  then  wash  with  the  hands,  and 
leave  an  hour  to  dry.  Make  light  cabobs  of  fine-minced  red  meat, 
and  throw  into  the  pot.  An  hour  later,  throw  in  the  beans,  and  stir. 
When  cooked,  add  fine-brayed  cummin,  pepper,  ginger  and  mastic, 
stirring.  Garnish  with  poached  eggs :  sprinkle  with  a  little  fine-brayed 
cinnamon,  and  spray  with  a  trifle  of  rose-water.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the 
saucepan  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  over  a  slow  fire  an  hour  to  settle  : 
then  remove. 

RABITYA.1 — Cut  up  fat  meat  small :  melt  tail,  and  lightly  fry  the 
meat  in  the  oil  with  a  little  salt  and  fine-brayed  dry  coriander.  When 
the  meat  is  browned,  cover  with  water,  adding  green  coriander  leaves 
and  lightly-pared  cinnamon-bark.  Boil,  and  remove  the  scum.  Drop 
in  cabobs  made  of  red  meat  minced  fine  with  seasonings,  and  a  handful 
of  chick-peas,  soaked  and  split,  as  well  as  a  handful  of  green  beans, 
shelled,  skinned  and  split,  and  half  a  handful  of  raisins.  Stir.  When 
cooked,  throw  in  as  required  salt,  and  fine-ground  cummin,  pepper, 
mastic  and  ginger.  Garnish  with  poached  eggs  :  spray  with  a  little 
rose-water,  and  sprinkle  with  about  a  dirham  of  fine-brayed  cinnamon. 
Leave  to  settle  over  the  fire  for  an  hour  :  then  remove. 

MAKHFlYA.2 — Cut  red  meat  into  thin  sliced  strips  about  four 
fingers  long :  dissolve  tail,  and  throw  out  the  sediment.  Put  the  meat 
into  the  oil,  with  a  dirham  of  salt  and  fine-milled  dry  coriander,  and 
fry  lightly  until  browned.  Then  cover  with  water,  adding  green  cori¬ 
ander  leaves,  cinnamon-bark,  a  handful  of  peeled  chick-peas,  and  a 
handful  of  onion  chopped  fine.  Boil,  and  remove  the  scum.  Now  mince 
red  meat  fine,  and  make  into  cabobs  with  seasonings.  Take  boiled  egg, 
remove  the  whites,  and  place  the  yolks  whole  into  the  middle  of  the 
cabobs,  and  place  into  the  saucepan.  When  almost  cooked,  throw  in 
fine-ground  cummin,  pepper,  mastic  and  ginger.  Take  eggs  and  beat 
well :  remove  the  strips  of  meat,  dip  them  while  still  hot  in  the  egg, 
and  return  them  to  the  pot.  Do  this  twice  or  thrice,  until  the  slices 
have  a  coating  of  egg,  and  finally  return  them  to  the  saucepan.  When 
the  liquor  has  all  evaporated,  sprinkle  with  a  dirham  of  fine-brayed 
cinnamon,  spray  with  a  little  rose-water,  and  leave  to  settle  over  the 
fire  for  an  hour  :  then  remove. 

DINARIYA.3— -Cut  fat  meat  into  small  thin  pieces  :  melt  tail,  and 
put  the  meat  into  the  oil  to  fry  lightly,  adding  a  dirham  of  salt  and 
fine-ground  dry  coriander.  Cover  with  water,  cinnamon-bark  and 
green  coriander  leaves.  Boil,  and  skim.  Throw  in  pieces  of  peeled  onion. 


1.  From  rabi*~  spring*  spring  vegetation. 

2.  Literally,  “  hidden.” 

3.  From  dtn&r,  the  standard  gold  coin  of  the  Arabs  (legal  weight  66  grains) :  the  recipe  explains 
the  appellation. 
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Now  take  red  meat,  mince  fine  with  seasonings,  and  make  into  cakes 
like  dinars,  and  throw  them  into  the  saucepan.  Take  carrots  (large  ones), 
chip  off  the  skins,  cut  into  dinars,  and  add  :  take  boiled  eggs,  cut  like¬ 
wise  into  the  shape  of  dinars,  and  throw  into  the  pot.  Some,  after 
cutting  up  the  eggs,  fry  them  in  sesame-oil  before  putting  them  into 
the  saucepan.  When  cooked,  throw  in  fine-ground  mastic,  pepper  and 
cummin.  Sprinkle  with  about  ten  dirhams  of  old  murri  to  which  three 
dirhams  of  vinegar  have  been  added.  Drop  in  half  a  dirham  of  cinnamon. 
Wipe  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag.  Leave  to  settle  over 
the  fire  for  an  hour  :  then  remove. 

RUTABlYA.1 — Cut  red  meat  into  small,  long,  thin  slices  :  melt 
fresh  tail,  and  throw  out  the  sediment,  then  put  the  meat  into  the  oil, 
adding  half  a  dirham  of  salt  and  the  same  quantity  of  fine-brayed  dry 
coriander.  Stir  until  browned.  Then  cover  with  lukewarm  water,  and 
when  boiling,  skim.  Put  in  a  handful  of  almonds  and  pistachios  peeled 
and  ground  coarsely,  and  colour  with  a  little  saffron.  Throw  in  fine- 
ground  cummin,  coriander,  cinnamon  and  mastic,  about  2I  dirhams 
in  all.  Take  red  meat  as  required,  mince  fine,  and  make  into  long  cabobs 
placing  inside  each  a  peeled  sweet  almond  :  put  into  the  saucepan. 
Take  sugarcandy  dates,  or  Medina  dates,  as  required  :  extract  the  stone 
from  the  bottom  with  a  needle,  and  put  in  its  place  a  peeled  sweet 
almond.  When  the  meat  is  cooked  and  the  liquor  all  evaporated,  so 
that  only  the  oils  remain,  garnish  with  these  dates.  Sprinkle  with  about 
ten  dirhams  of  scented  sugar,  and  a  danaq  of  camphor  :  spray  with  a 
little  rose-water.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag,  and 
leave  to  settle  over  the  fire  for  an  hour  :  then  remove. 

MUDAQQAQAT  S ADHIJA.2  —Cut  up  fat  meat  small,  and  put 
into  the  saucepan.  Take  red  meat,  cut  into  thin  slices,  then  mince 
small  with  a  little  tail,  a  handful  of  peeled,  crushed  chick-peas,  and  a 
handful  of  washed  rice.  Cover  the  meat  in  the  pan  with  water,  and 
boil.  Throw  in  cabobs  made  of  the  minced  meat,  and  when  these  are 
firm,  remove  them  from  the  pot,  together  with  the  meat.  Now  melt 
fresh  tail,  throw  out  the  sediment,  and  place  the  meat  and  cabobs 
back  into  the  pot,  and  stir  in  the  oil  until  browned.  Add  a  little  salt, 
and  about  two  dirhams  of  fine-brayed  dry  coriander,  cummin,  pepper, 
mastic  and  cinnamon  :  then  cover  with  water.  Throw  in  cinnamon- 
bark,  and  a  ring  of  dry  dill.  When  boiling,  take  out  the  dill,  and  throw 
in  a  handful  of  washed  rice,  and  half  a  handful  of  peeled  chick-peas. 
When  cooked,  take  off  the  flame,  and  leave  over  a  slow  fire  an  hour  to 
settle.  Sprinkle  with  half  a  dirham  of  fine-brayed  cinnamon.  Wipe  the 
sides  of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag  :  then  remove. 

KHASHKHASHIyA.3 — Cut  red  meat  into  small  slices  :  melt  fresh 


1.  From  r«fdi)=date. 

2.  Literally,  “  plain  mince.*' 

3.  From  khashkhash = poppy . 
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tail,  and  throw  the  meat  in  to  fry  lightly.  Drop  in  half  a  dirham,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  brayed  dry  coriander.  Then  cover  with  lukewarm 
water,  boil,  and  skim.  Add  fine-chipped  cinnamon-bark,  and  a  little 
fine-ground  ginger.  Make  a  broth  with  1  \  rath  of  hot  water,  and  add 
150  dirhams  of  sugar  or  honey.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  sprinkle 
in  a  handful  of  poppy-flour.  Stir  well,  until  cooked  and  set.  Then 
throw  in  30  dirhams  of  fresh  poppy  :  or,  if  this  be  not  procurable,  of 
dry  poppy  soaked  and  ground.  Stir  until  well  mixed.  Colour  with 
saffron,  and  spray  with  a  little  rose-water.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  sauce¬ 
pan  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  to  settle  over  a  slow  fire  for  an  hour : 
then  remove. 

UNNABlYA.1 — Slice  red  meat  into  small,  thin  pieces  :  melt  fresh 
tail,  and  remove  the  sediment.  Put  the  meat  into  the  oil  to  fry  lightly, 
adding  half  a  dirham  of  salt,  and  a  like  quantity  of  fine-brayed  dry 
coriander.  Cover  with  lukewarm  water.  Then  take  red  meat,  mince 
fine,  removing  the  veins  and  gristle,  and  throw  in  a  little  of  the  usual 
seasonings.  Make  into  cabobs  the  shape  of  jujube-fruits,  putting  into 
each  a  peeled  pistachio,  and  throw  into  the  saucepan.  When  half-boiled, 
make  a  thick  mixture  of  saffron  and  rose-water  :  take  out  the  cabobs 
and  put  them  into  this,  then,  after  they  are  coloured,  return  them  to 
the  pot.  When  almost  cooked,  drop  in  a  dirham  of  fine-brayed  cinna¬ 
mon  and  ginger,  and  sprinkle  with  about  ten  dirhams  of  good  vinegar. 
Add  50  dirhams  of  sugar.  Then  throw  in  a  handful  of  fresh  jujube- 
fruits,  and  half  a  handful  of  peeled  sweet  almonds.  Colour  with  saffron, 
and  spray  with  a  little  rose-water.  Wipe  the  sides  of  the  saucepan 
with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  to  settle  over  the  heat  of  the  fire  for  an 
hour  :_then  remove. 

FALODHAJlYA.2 3 4 — Cut  red  meat  into  small,  long  pieces  :  melt 
tail,  and  throw  the  meat  into  it,  frying  it  gently  with  a  dirham  of  salt 
and  dry  coriander.  Then  cover  with  water,  and  a  piece  of  cinnamon. 
Cook  until  done,  and  only  the  meat  remains,  browned  but  not  parched. 
Then  throw  in  ground  sugar  and  honey  as  required,  colouring  with 
saffron  :  add  a  handful  of  peeled  sweet  almonds,  and  keep  stirring  until 
set.  If  desired  to  set  very  firm,  throw  in  for  every  two  ratls  of  sugar 
or  honey  an  uqiya  or  less  of  starch  soaked  in  water.  Leave  to  settle  over 
the  fire  an  hour.  Cover  with  fried  white  sanbiisaj 3  stuffed  with  almonds 
and  sugar.  Spray  the  saucepan  with  a  little  rose-water,  and  wipe  the 
sides  with  a  clean  rag  :  then  remove. 

BUNDUQlYA.* — Slice  red  meat  into  small  pieces :  melt  tail, 
put  the  red  meat  into  the  oil,  adding  half  a  dirham  of  salt  and  a  like 
quantity  of  fine-brayed  dry  coriander,  and  stir  until  juicy.  Then  cover 


1.  From  'unndb-- jujube-fruit. 

2.  From  faludhaj ,  for  which  see  below. 

3.  Seo  /.  C.  Jan,  No.  p.  25,  and  below  p.  201, 

4.  From  bunduq— hazel-nut. 
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with  hot  water,  adding  green  coriander  leaves  and  a  handful  of  chick¬ 
peas,  peeled  and  pounded.  Then  take  a  handful  of  boiled  chick-peas, 
and  pound  in  the  mortar.  Mince  red  meat  with  seasonings,  and  make 
into  cabobs,  placing  inside  each  a  little  of  the  pounded  chick-peas. 
Make  the  cabobs  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  and  throw  them  into  the  sauce¬ 
pan.  When  almost  cooked,  throw  in  about  two  dirhams  of  fine-brayed 
coriander,  cummin,  pepper  and  cinnamon.  Separate  the  yolks  from  the 
whites  of  eggs,  and  garnish  with  these.  Spray  with  a  little  rose-water. 
Wipe  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  a  clean  rag,  and  leave  to  settle 
over  the  fire  for  an  hour  :  then  remove. 

MUQARRASA.1 — Take  red  meat  and  cut  into  slices,  then  mince 
fine  with  the  usual  seasonings  and  a  little  garlic.  Melt  fresh  tail,  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  sediment :  make  the  meat  into  cakes,  and  throw  them  into 
the  oil  to  brown.  Then  cover  with  water,  and  boil.  When  cooked, 
and  the  water  has  all  evaporated,  so  that  only  the  oils  remain,  sprinkle 
with  a  little  fine-ground  cummin,  coriander  and  cinnamon.  Leave  to 
settle  over  the  fire  for  an  hour  :  then  remove. 

FUSTAQlYA.2 — Take  the  breasts  of  chickens,  and  half-boil  in 
water  with  a  little  salt.  Drain  off  the  water,  and  take  the  flesh  off  the 
bones,  pulling  it  into  threads  :  then  put  back  into  the  saucepan,  covering 
with  water.  Take  peeled  pistachios  as  required,  and  pound  in  the 
mortar  :  put  into  the  saucepan,  and  stir,  boiling.  When  almost  cooked, 
throw  in  as  much  sugar  as  the  pistachios.  Keep  stirring  until  set : 
then  remove. 

KURDlYA.3 — Take  a  suckling  lamb,  scald  off  the  fleece,  wash 
clean,  quarter,  and  boil  in  water  with  a  little  salt  and  cinnamon-bark. 
When  cooked,  take  out  of  the  saucepan  and  dry.  Take  fresh  sesame-oil 
and  put  into  a  stone  cr  tinned  copper  frying-pan  :  when  the  oil  is  boil¬ 
ing,  drop  into  it  a  ladleful  of  the  water  in  which  the  lamb  has  been 
boiled.  Now  strip  the  meat  off  the  bones,  shred,  and  put  into  the  frying- 
pan,  stirring  continuously  until  juicy.  Sprinkle  with  fine-brayed  dry 
coriander,  cummin,  pepper  and  cinnamon.  Leave  over  a  slow  fire, 
covering  the  lid,  to  settle  for  an  hour  :  then  remove. 

QALlYA  AL-STIWA’.4 — Take  cold  roast  of  yesterday  and  cut  into 
small  pieces.  Take  fresh  sesame-oil,  put  into  the  frying-pan,  and  boil : 
then  add  the  roast,  stirring.  When  its  fat  is  melted,  throw  in  fine- 
brayed  coriander,  cummin  and  cinnamon.  If  desired  sour,  sprinkle 
with  a  little  vinegar  coloured  with  saffron,  and  garnish  with  poached 
eggs :  instead  of  vinegar,  lemon-juice  may  be  used,  only  in  that  case 
without  eggs.  Leave  over  a  gentle  fire  an  hour  to  settle  :  then  remove. 


1.  Sc.  “  made  into  cakes.* ' 

2.  From  fustaq =  pistachio, 

3.  Presumably— Kurdish. 

4.  Literally,  "  fried  roast/* 
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CHIGKEN  DISHES 

BOIL  the  chicken,  then  quarter  it.  Fry  lightly  in  fresh  sesame-oil, 
with  dry  coriander,  mastic  and  cinnamon.  If  desired  sour,  after  frying 
make  a  broth  either  with  sumach-juice,  or  pomegranate-seeds,  or  lemon- 
juice,  or  grape-juice,  or  the  two  last  mixed,  or  vinegar  and  sugar  as  for 
zirbaj.1 2  Peel  sweet  almonds,  grind  small,  mix  with  water,  and  throw 
into  the  saucepan.  Spray  with  rose-water,  and  rub  over  the  pan  some 
sprigs  of  dry  mint.  If  not  made  a  la  zirbaj,  omit  mint.  If  made  a  la 
masus, 2  fry  lightly  in  sesame-oil  after  boiling,  adding  celery  and  vinegar 
coloured  with  saffron  :  some  garnish  with  poached  eggs.  If  made  d  la 
mamqur ,3  after  frying  lightly  throw  on  vinegar  and  murri  mixed  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  little  of  the  boiling-water.  If  made  d  la  mutajjan,4 5 
throw  on  a  little  of  the  boiling-water  and  some  old  murri :  when  removed 
from  the  fire,  squeeze  on  it  fresh  lemon-juice,  but  first  fry  in  sesame- 
oil  until  browned.  If  made  maqlu, 5  fry  in  sesame-oil,  throw  on  a  little 
of  the  boiling- water,  and  garnish  with  poached  eggs.  If  made  a  la 
isfidbaj ,6  boil  the  chicken  with  mastic,  cinnamon  and  salt :  then  grind 
small  sweet  almonds,  mix  with  water,  and  add,  together  with  a  handful 
of  chick-peas,  peeled  and  soaked,  and  a  ring  of  dill,  garnishing  with 
poached  eggs.  If  made  d  la  khashkhashiya 7  or  a  la  faludhajiya,8  fry 
lightly  in  sesame-oil,  then  return  the  boiling-water,  and  proceed  as  for 
making  the  said  dishes.  If  made  a  la  halawiya,9  fry  lightly  in  sesame-oil 
as  described  above,  then  put  back  the  boiling-water,  add  the  ingredients 
of  halwa,  and  proceed  as  described  in  the  recipe.  Chicken  dishes  should 
not  be  without  dry  coriander,  but  never  put  onion  or  garlic  into  them. 
This  is  all  that  needs  to  be  observed  in  making  chicken  dishes. 


CHAPTER  IV— HARlSA10  AND  BAKED  DISHES 


HARlSA.— Take  6  ratls  of  fat  meat,  and  cut  into  long  strips  :  throw 
into  the  saucepan,  and  cover  with  water.  Heat  until  almost  cooked  : 
then  take  out,  strip  the  meat  from  the  bone,  shred,  and  put  back  into 
the  saucepan.  Take  good,  clean  wheat,  shell,  clean,  grind,  and  wash  : 
weigh  out  4  ratls,  and  put  into  the  pot.  Keep  a  steady  fire  going  until  the 
first  quarter  of  the  night  is  gone,  stirring  all  the  time  :  then  leave  over  a 
good  fire.  Put  in  quartered  chicken  with  cinnamon-bark,  and  leave  until 
midnight :  then  beat  well  until  set  in  a  smooth  paste — set  hard  it  is  spoilt 
— adding  salt  to  taste.  If  water  is  needed,  put  in  hot  water.  Leave  until 
dawn  :  then  stir  again,  and  remove.  Melt  fresh  tail,  and  pour  this  over 


1.  See  /.  C.  Jan.  No.  p.  36. 

2.  Ibid  p.  41. 

3.  Ibid  p.  40. 

4.  See  above  p.  200. 

5.  Sc.  “  fried." 


6.  See  I,  C.  Jan.  No.  p.  46. 

7.  See  above  p.  195. 

8.  See  above  p.  196. 

9.  See  /.  C.  Jan.  No.  p.  38. 

10.  Ibid  p.  27- 
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when  ladling  out.  Sprinkle  with  cummin  and  cinnamon  ground  fine 
separately.  Serve  with  old  murri  and  fresh  lemon-juice.  It  is  better  when 
made  in  an  oven  than  over  an  open  fire. 

HARlSA  AL-ARUZ1  (also  called  ‘URSlYA). 2— Cut  fat  meat  into  long 
strips,  and  proceed  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  only  instead  of  wheat,  use 
coarse-ground  rice.  When  this  is  added  to  the  meat,  proceed  as  described 
above.  In  ladling  out,  cover  with  molten  chicken-fat,  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar. 

TANNORlYA.3 — (This  is  best  when  made  with  lamb4  or  veal).  Take 
5  rath  of  meat,  and  cut  into  middling  pieces  :  wash,  and  throw  into  the 
saucepan.  Cover  with  water,  add  a  little  salt  and  cinnamon-bark,  and  boil, 
skimming.  Throw  in  dry  coriander.  Take  2  ratls  of  wheat,  shelled, 
cleaned  and  ground  :  wash,  and  throw  into  the  pot,  adding  a  few  sprigs 
of  dill,  and  salt  to  taste.  Cover.  Fill  with  water,  leaving  a  space  of  four 
fingers,  and  put  into  the  oven  until  the  following  morning.  Then  remove  : 
place  under  it  bread-crumbs,  sprinkle  with  fine-brayed  cummin  and 
cinnamon,  and  serve. 

KABlS.5 — Cut  fat  meat  into  middling  pieces,  wash,  and  throw  into  the 
saucepan,  with  a  handful  of  chick-peas,  a  handful  of  shelled  wheat,  salt 
to  taste,  cinnamon -bark,  dry  coriander,  cummin,  mastic,  and  sprigs  of 
dill.  Let  there  be  plenty  of  water.  Add  with  the  meat  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  a  yearling  lamb.  Put  the  pot  into  the  oven,  and  leave  there  from 
nightfall  until  morning.  Then  remove,  place  on  bread-crumbs,  sprinkle 
with  fine-brayed  cummin  and  cinnamon,  and  serve. 

SUKHTUR6  (also  called  RIBA).  — 7  Cut  up  fat  meat  small.  Take  fine 
sheep’s  tripe,  wash  with  hot  water  and  soap,  then  with  hot  water  and 
citron  leaves,  then  with  salt  and  water,  until  quite  clean.  Smear  inside 
and  out  with  saffron  and  rose-water.  Mince  red  meat  with  seasonings  and 
make  into  light  cabobs,  then  throw  into  hot  water  to  set,  remove,  and  place 
on  top  of  the  cut  meat.  Take  rice,  twice  as  much  as  the  meat,  and  about  a 
quarter  as  much  chick-peas,  wash  several  times,  and  mix  with  the  afore¬ 
said  meat :  throw  in  as  required  salt  and  fine-scraped  cinnamon-bark. 
Colour  all  with  saffron :  sprinkle  with  fine-brayed  dry  coriander,  cummin, 
mastic,  pepper,  cinnamon  and  ginger.  Some  add  a  chicken,  plucked  and 
quartered.  Take  the  tripe  and  cut  into  middling  pieces,  and  stuff  with  the 
meat,  joining  together  and  sewing  up  with  cotton,  or  skewering  with 
dry  sticks.  Lay  into  the  pot,  covering  with  water,  and  add  salt  and  the 
aforesaid  seasonings  :  colour  the  water  again  with  a  little  saffron.  Add  some 
thin  slices  of  fat  meat.  After  boiling,  add  more  water  as  required,  then 

1.  Sc.  “  rice  harisa” 

2.  Presumably  vocalized  thus,  sc.  “  marriage  feast." 

3.  From  tannur— oven. 

4.  The  printed  text  has  the  misprint  jamal  fC]. 

5.  Sc.  “  stuffed." 

6.  From  the  Persian  sukhtii,  "  sheep's  tripe  stuffed  with  minced  meat  and  rice  "  (Steingass,  s.v.). 

7.  The  Persian  kipa,  **  a  sheep  or  goat’s  ventricle  stuffed  with  minced  meat  and  rice '  (Steingass,  s.v,)  : 
not,  as  Father  Anastase-Marie  suggests  [G],  from  the  Arabic  qibba. 
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put  into  the  oven,  and  cover.  Leave  from  nightfall  until  morning :  then 
remove,  and  serve.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  without  tripe,  put  the  meat, 
rice  and  chick-peas  into  a  pot  with  a  narrow  top,  and  leave  in  the  oven, 
covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of  four  fingers.  When  boiling,  stir.  Cover 
the  pot,  and  leave  in  the  oven  until  morning  :  then  remove. 

TAFSHlL.1 — Cut  fat  meat  into  long  pieces,  put  into  the  saucepan, 
cover  with  water,  and  boil,  skimming.  Take  egg-plant,  and  remove  the 
black  skin.  Cut  up  a  little  onion  and  large  Nabatean  leeks.  If  egg-plant  is 
not  in  season,  use  carrot  instead,  scraped  and  cut  into  long  pieces.  Add 
fresh  celery  as  required,  and  some  sprigs  of  fresh  mint.  Add  as  much 
vinegar  as  there  is  water.  Throw  in  mastic,  coriander,  cinnamon,  pepper 
and  ginger,  all  brayed  fine  with  the  exception  of  the  cinnamon.  Colour 
with  saffron.  Put  into  the  oven,  cover,  and  leave  until  dawn  :  then  remove. 

AK  ARP.2 — Take  a  yearling  lamb,  wash  clean,  and  put  into  the  saucepan 
with  enough  water  to  cover  it  thrice.  Throw  in  a  handful  of  peeled  chick¬ 
peas,  salt  to  taste,  fine-ground  mastic,  dry  coriander  and  cummin,  and 
pieces  of  cinnamon-bark.  Leave  the  pot  in  the  oven  from  nightfall  until 
morning,  covered  :  then  remove,  and  serve. 

‘ADAS  TANNURl.3 — Cut  fat  meat  into  long  pieces,  and  place  in 
the  saucepan,  throwing  in  washed  beet.  Take  lentils,  clean,  wash,  and 
add  to  the  pot.  Fill  with  water,  leaving  a  space  of  four  fingers,  and  put 
in  the  oven,  covered,  until  morning  :  then  remove.  Throw  on  coriander 
and  cummin,  together  with  a  little  chopped  garlic.  Sprinkle  with  fine- 
brayed  cinnamon,  and  serve  with  fresh  lemon-juice,  or,  if  not  in  season, 
with  salted  lemon. 

SIKBAj  TANNORI.4 — Cut  up  the  meat  and  throw  it  into  the  sauce¬ 
pan,  adding  seasonings  and  herbs.  Dissolve  date-honey  in  vinegar,  and 
colour  all  with  saffron.  Add  salt  to  taste.  Put  into  the  oven,  cover,  and 
leave  from  nightfall  until  morning  :  then  remove. 

CHAPTER  V— FRIED,  SOUSED  AND  TURNED  DISHES,  PIE,  Etc. 

MUTAJJAN. 8 — Take  suckling  kid,  skin,  and  wash  well :  then  quarter, 
and  boil  in  vinegar.  After  scalding,  dry,  and  fry  in  fresh  sesame-oil. 
Add  fine-brayed  dry  coriander,  cummin  and  cinnamon.  When  browned, 
take  out  of  the  frying-pan,  and  put  into  old  murri.  Sprinkle  with  fine- 
brayed  coriander  and  cinnamon.  Squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  fresh  lemon, 
and  remove. 

1.  “Sorte  de  soupe  de  lentilles  ”  (Kazimirski) ;  "  decoctum,  pec.  lentium  ”  (Freytag) :  Dozy  quotes  a 
vocalization  p/ihil,  and  a  quotation  to  a  similar  effect.  7  he  use  of  egg-plant  in  this  recipe  is  therefore 
peculiar.  Chelebi*s  note  on  the  name  is  based  on  a  misconception  :  the  word  tafaishal  ["  iusculi  species  " 
Freytag]  is  quite  different, 

2.  Sc.  ”  trotters.** 

3.  Literally,  “  lentils  in  the  oven.” 

4.  Sc.  "  sikbdj  (see  I.  C.  Jan.  No.  p.  34)  in  the  oven,” 

5.  Sc.  ”  fried  in  a  tqjin” 
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MUTAJJAN  NASHIF.1 — Cut  a  kid  into  quarters,  and  scald  in 
vinegar:  then  fry  in  sesame-oil.  Sprinkle  with  fine-brayed  cummin  and 
cinnamon.  If  desired  plain,  scald  in  water,  fry  in  sesame-oil,  and  sprinkle 
with  the  aforesaid  seasonings. 

MAS0S.2 — Take  a  suckling  kid  and  skin,  cut  into  quarters,  and  half 
boil  in  water.  Refine3  fresh  sesame-oil  in  the  saucepan.  Strip  off  celery- 
leaves,  and  throw  them  into  the  oil.  When  the  kid  is  juicy,4  place  it  in  the 
saucepan,  covering  it  with  good  vinegar.  Colour  with  saffron,  and  leave 
over  the  fire  to  settle  and  finish  cooking.  Add  a  little  mastic  :  then  remove. 

MAQL0BA.5 — Take  and  slice  red  meat,  then  chop  with  a  large  knife. 
Put  into  the  mortar,  and  pound  as  small  as  possible.  Take  fresh  sumach, 
boil  in  water,  wring  out,  and  strain.  Into  this  place  the  minced  meat, 
and  boil  until  cooked,  so  that  it  has  absorbed  all  the  sumach-water, 
though  covered  to  twice  its  depth  :  then  remove  from  the  saucepan,  and 
spray  with  a  little  lemon-juice.  Lay  out  to  dry.  Then  sprinkle  with  fine- 
ground  seasonings,  dry  coriander,  cummin,  pepper  and  cinnamon,  and 
rub  over  it  a  few  sprigs  of  dry  mint.  Take  walnuts,  grind  coarse,  and 
add  :  break  eggs  and  throw  in,  mixing  well.  Make  into  cakes,  and  fry  in 
fresh  sesame-oil,  in  a  fine  iron  or  copper  frying-pan.  When  one  side  is 
cooked,  turn  over  on  to  the  other  side  :  then  remove. 

SANB0SAJ.6 — Take  meat  as  described  in  the  preceding  recipe.  Make 
thin  bread  and  cut  up,  then  stuff  with  the  aforesaid  meat  after  cutting  it 
into  strips  :  make  them  triangular,  and  fasten  down  with  a  little  dough. 
Put  into  sesame-oil :  then  remove.  The  variety  called  mukallal7  is  stuffed, 
instead  of  with  meat,  with  sugar  and  almonds  ground  fine  and  made 
into  a  dough  with  rose-water,  or  with  the  sweet  called  Sdbuniya,8  and  then 
fried  in  sesame-oil.  Some  take  it  out  of  the  sesame-oil  and  put  it  into 
syrup,  remove  from  the  syrup,  and  leave  it  in  fine-ground  scented  sugar, 
with  musk  and  camphor  if  desired. 

MAQL0BA  AL-SHiU  A’.!‘ —  Take  cold  roast,  end  cut  up  fine  with  a 
knife,  adding  the  usual  seasonings,  together  with  walnuts :  then  proceed 
as  for  maqluba,  with  eggs.  If  desired  sour,  sprinkle  with  a  little  lemon- 
juice. 

MUFARRAKA.10 — Take  chickens’livers  and  crops,  wash,  and  boil  in 
water  with  a  little  salt :  then  take  out,  and  cut  up  small.  Mix  with  yolks 
of  eggs,  adding  the  usual  seasonings  as  required  :  then  fry  in  a  frying-pan 

1.  Literally,  ”  dry  fry.” 

2.  The  verb  means,  “  to  suck  in.” 

3.  By  boiling  in  water,  and  skimming  [C], 

4.  Sc.  after  frying  in  the  oil. 

5.  Literally,  ”  turned.” 

6.  See  J.  C.  Jan.  No.  p.  25:  from  the  Persian  sanbusa,  which  designates  ”  anything  triangular  ” 
(Steingass). 

7.  Literally,  "  crowned.” 

8.  See  below,  p.  210. 

9.  Literally,  ”  turn  of  roast.”  . 

10.  Literally,  "  rubbed  ”:  cf.farik  I.  C.  Jan.  No.  p.  46.  n.  1. 
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in  sesame-oil,  stirring  all  the  time.  If  desired  sour,  sprinkle  with  a  little 
pure  lemon-juice.  If  desired  plain,  use  neither  lemon-juice  nor  egg. 

BAZM AWARD. 1 —  Take  hot  roast  which  has  been  allowed  to  cool, 
cut  up  with  leaves  of  mint,  a  little  wine-vinegar,  salted  lemon,  and  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  spray  with  a  little  rose-water  :  then  chop  up  fine  with  a  large 
knife,  continuing  to  moisten  with  vinegar  until  it  is  thoroughly  soaked  m 
it.  Take  good  pithy  white  bread,  extract  the  pith,  and  with  this  stuff  the 
roast  well.  Cut  with  a  knife  into  long  medium-sized  pieces.  Take  an 
earthenware  tub,  wet  with  water,  then  dry,  and  spray  with  rose-water  : 
put  in  a  layer  of  fresh  mint,  place  the  strips  thereon  one  on  top  of  another, 
and  cover  with  a  little  more  mint.  Leave  for  an  hour  :  then  serve.  It  may 
also  be  eaten  when  left  overnight :  like  that  it  is  very  fine. 

BAID  MUTAJJAN.2 — Boil  eggs,  shell,  and  then  fry  in  sesame-oil,  and 
sprinkle  with  fine-brayed  coriander,  cinnamon  and  cummin.  Take  out 
of  the  frying-pan,  and  put  into  old  murri,  adding  seasonings.  If  murri  is 
not  available,  take  the  eggs  out  of  the  pan  ;  put  into  it  a  little  water,  salt 
and  cinnamon,  boil,  and  pour  over  the  eggs.  Another  recipe  :  Fry  the 
eggs  without  first  boiling  them,  then  throw  in  the  seasonings,  and  spray 
with  murri. 

BAID  M ASUS. 3 — Take  fresh  sesame-oil,  place  in  the  saucepan,  and 
boil  :  then  put  in  celery.  Add  a  little  fine-brayed  coriander,  cummin  and 
cinnamon,  and  some  mastic  ;  then  pour  in  vinegar  as  required,  and  colour 
with  a  little  saffron.  When  thoroughly  boiling,  break  eggs,  and  drop  in 
whole  :  when  set,  remove. 


CHAPTER  VI— FISH  DISHES. 

Fish  may  be  either  fresh  or  salted.  Here  we  will  mention  a  few  select 
dishes. 


FRESH  FISH 

SAMAK  MUSHWA.4 — Take  fresh  fish,  and  scrape  off  the  skin  very 
well  with  a  knife  :  split  open,  wash  thoroughly,  and  dry.  Take  sumach, 
grind  fine,  and  throw  out  the  seeds  :  take  half  this  quantity  of  dry  thyme, 
and  also  grind,  together  with  a  quarter  as  much  garlic,  skinned  and  chop¬ 
ped  fine.  Now  take  half  the  total  quantity  of  walnuts,  and  chop  :  mix  all 
together,  adding  a  little  fine-brayed  coriander,  cummin,  cinnamon  and 
mastic.  Make  this  into  a  paste  with  fresh  sesame-oil,  adding  salt  to  taste. 
Smear  the  fish  with  sesame-oil  and  saffron  mixed  with  rose-water  inside 

1,  A  Persian  compound  word,  from  bazm  "  feast"  and  award  44  brought":  Chelebi  appears  to  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  original  form  is  zum award, 

2.  Sc.  “  fried  eggs." 

3,  Sc.  "  ma$Q$  eggs  ." 

4.  Sc.  "roast  fish," 
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and  out :  then  stuff  with  the  stuffing  described.  Tie  up  with  strong  cotton 
threads,  and  place  on  a  new  roasting-spit :  put  into  the  oven  over  a  tire 
slow  and  not  blazing.  Cover,  and  leave  to  cook  well :  then  remove.  This 
may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

SAMAK  MAOLOT  -yTake  fresh  fish,  cut  open,  and  wash  well,  then 
cut  into  medium-sized  pieces.  Chop  up  garlic,  thyme  and  the  usual 
seasonings,  and  with  this  stuff  the  fish,  folding  the  pieces  over  the  stuffing. 
Colour  with  saffron,  and  fry  in  fresh  sesame-oil.  When  cooked,  remove 
from  the  frying-pan  and  put  into  old  murri.  Some  also  stuff  with  the 
stuffing  used  in  making  samak  mushwa,  as  described  above. 

SAMAK  MUSAKBAJ.1 2  —Cut  fresh  fish  into  middling  pieces,  and  fry 
in  sesame-oil.  Throw  in  a  little  dry  coriander,  whole,  then  place  in  wine- 
vinegar  coloured  with  saffron,  adding  some  celery-leaves. 

SAMAK  MAMQpR.3 — 'Cut  [fish]  into  middling  p  ieces,  wash,  colour 
with  saffron,  and  fry  in  sesame-oil.  Add  fine-chopped  blattes  de  Bysance. 
Put  into  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  murri,  twice  as  much  murri  as  vinegar. 

MALIH  NA‘IM.4 5 6  -Take  fresh  shabbut ,r>  cut  open  and  gut,  then  wash 
thoroughly,  and  dry.  Salt  very  thoroughly.  Wrap  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and 
roll,  then  put  in  a  room  or  a  hot  place  where  there  is  no  draught  for  half  a 
day,  or  less  or  more,  only  let  it  be  a  summer's  day.  If  the  flesh  is  then 
soft  under  the  skin — touch  with  the  fingers  to  test  whether  well  done — 
take  it  out  of  the  covering,  and  wash  well.  Mix  saffron  with  rose-water, 
and  with  this  smear  inside  and  out.  Then  take  fine-ground  cummin, 
coriander  and  cinnamon,  and  a  little  blattes  de  Bysance  :  make  small  holes 
[in  the  fish],  and  place  this  in,  sprinkling  it  on  the  inside  as  well.  Put  into 
a  frying-pan  of  tinned  copper  or  stone,  and  cover  with  sesame-oil.  Leave 
in  the  oven  over  a  slow  fire,  covering.  When  the  fish  has  absorbed  the 
sesame-oil,  and  is  dry  again  and  browned,  remove.  It  may  be  eaten 
either  hot  or  cold.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  with  fried  egg-plant  and  kamakh 
rijdl ,B 


SALTED  FISH 

SAMAK  MAQLD  BI-KHALL  WA-RAHSHl.7— Take  salted  fish, 
wash  thoroughly  in  water,  then  dry,  and  fry  in  sesame-oil.  Put  into  the 
frying-pan  a  good  handful  of  whole  dry  coriander.  Now  take  good  vinegar 
as  required,  pour  on  top  of  sesame-meal,  and  knead  by  hand,  adding  the 


1.  Sc.  "  fried  fish/' 

2.  Sc.  "  fish  d  la  sikbaj." 

3.  Literally,  "  soused  fish." 

4.  Literally,  "  soft  salt/' 

5.  This  name  has  puzzled  the  lexicographers,  who  variously  describe  as  chad,  carp  and  turbot :  see 
Lane,  Kazimirski  and  Dozy  s.v. 

6.  For  this,  see  below,  p.  207. 

7.  Sc,  **  fish  fried  with  vinegar  and  sesame-meal." 
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vinegar  little  by  little  until  the.  required  consistency  is  obtained,  not  too 
light  and  not  too  heavy.  If  desired,  some  fine-ground  mustard  may  be 
added,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  Take  the  salt-fish  out  of  the  frying-pan 
hot,  put  on  top  of  the  meal,  then  pour  over  it  the  sesame-oil  remaining  in 
the  frying-pan,  together  with  the  coriander.  Sprinkle  with  fine-ground 
cummin,  coriander  and  cinnamon,  and  also  walnuts.  It  may  be  eaten 
either  hot  or  cold. 

MALIH  BI-LABAN.1 — Take  salted  fish,  wash  and  clean  as  described 
above,  then  fry  in  sesame-oil.  Take  out  while  hot,  and  drop  into  milk  in 
which  chopped  garlic  has  been  placed.  Sprinkle  with  fine-ground  cummin, 
coriander  and  cinnamon.  Eat  either  hot  or  cold. 

MALIH  MAQLU  SADHIJ.2— Fry  in  sesame-oil,  and  sprinkle  with 
the  aforesaid  seasonings,  ground  fine. 

MALIH  MUKAZBAR.2-  -  Wash  salted  fish,  then  fry  in  fresh  sesame- 
oil  with  coriander.  Take  out  hot,  and  drop  in  vinegar  coloured  with 
saffron. 

MALIH  BI-KHALL  WA-KHARDAL.4— Fry  in  sesame-oil,  as 
described.  Take  out  of  the  frying-pan,  and  place  in  vinegar  into  which 
have  been  dropped  fine-ground  mustard  and  a  little  fine-ground  coriander. 
Colour  the  vinegar  with  a  little  saffron. 


TIRRlKH5  DISHES 

The  well-known  recipe  is  :  Fry  in  sesame-oil,  breaking  over  whole 
eggs.  The  varieties  are  as  follows. 

MAQLOBA  AL-TIRRlKH.6 — Take  tirrikh  and  fry  in  sesame-oil : 
then  take  out,  and  place  in  a  dish  to  cool.  When  cold,  cut  off  the  heads 
and  tails,  remove  the  spine,  bone,  and  scale  with  the  greatest  care.  Crumble 
and  break  up  the  flesh,  and  sprinkle  with  dry  coriander,  cummin,  caraway 
and  cinnamon.  Break  eggs,  throw  on,  and  mix  well.  Then  fry  in  sesame- 
oil  in  a  frying-pan  as  maqluba  is  fried,  until  both  sides  are  browned  :  and 
remove. 

MUFARRAKA.7 — Fry  the  tirrikh,  and  bone  as  described  above. 
Sprinkle  with  seasonings.  Break  over  it  eggs,  and  fry  in  sesame-oil  in  a 
large  frying-pan.  Keep  stirring  until  browned,  as  in  making  mufarraka 
as  described  above. 


x.  Sc.  **  salted  with  milk.” 

2.  Sc.  ”  plain  fried  salted/' 

3.  Sc.  ”  salted  with  coriander.” 

4.  Sc.  ”  salted  with  vinegar  and  mustard.” 

5.  Chelebi  has  a  learned  note  on  the  identity  of  this  hsh  (which  the  manuscript  spells  farrifch,  but  see 
Dozy  and  Freytag).  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Tarixos,  but  in  Arabic  has  a  more  limited 
eignif. cance,  being  applied  to  a  fish  caught  in  the  Lake  of  Wan  (Arjlsh)  in  Armenia. 

6.  Literally,  ”  turned  prrikh.” 

7.  See  above,  p.  210,  n.  10. 
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TIRRlKH  MUHASSA.1 — Fry  tirrlkh  in  sesame-oil,  and  bone  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Throw  in  seasonings.  Take  good  vinegar,  and  mix  with 
sesame-meal,  as  described  in  the  recipe  for  mdlih.2  Put  sesame-oil  in  the 
frying-pan,  and  place  the  tirrikh  back,  throwing  in  a  handful  of  whole 
coriander  :  then  fry  a  second  time.  Drop  into  the  vinegar  and  sesame-meal. 
Leave  in  the  frying-pan  a  little  of  the  sesame-oil,  purify  it,  and  then  pour 
it  on.  If  desired,  add  walnuts  and  peeled  sesame. 


CHAPTER  VII— SAUCES,  RELISHES  AND  SAVOURIES 

There  are  many  preparations  which  are  served  during  meals,  to  cleanse 
the  palate  of  greasiness,  to  appetize,  to  assist  the  digestion,  and  to  stimulate 
the  banqueter.  Here,  as  before,  we  shall  mention  briefly  a  choice  selection. 

SAUCES 

NA'NA'  MUKHALLAL.3 — Take  fresh,  large-leafed  mint,  and  strip 
the  leaf  from  the  stalk.  Wash,  and  dry  in  the  shade  :  sprinkle  with  aro¬ 
matic  herbs.  If  desired,  add  celery-leaves  and  quarters  of  peeled  garlic. 
Put  into  a  glass  bottle  and  cover  with  good  vinegar,  coloured  with  a  little 
saffron.  Leave  until  the  mint  has  absorbed  the  sourness  of  the  vinegar  so 
that  the  latter  has  lost  its  sharpness  :  then  serve. 

BADHINJAN  MUKHALLAL.4— Take  medium-sized  egg-plants,  and 
cut  off  half  the  stalks  and  leaf  :  then  half  boil  in  salt  and  water,  take  out,  and 
dry.  Cut  firmly,  and  stuff  with  fresh  celery-leaves,  a  few  sprigs  of  mint, 
and  some  quarters  of  peeled  garlic.  Put  in  layers  in  a  glass  bottle,  sprinkle 
with  aromatic  herbs  and  fine-brayed  blattes  de  Bysance,  and  cover  with 
good  vinegar.  Leave  until  quite  matured  :  then  use. 

LIFT  MUKHALLAL  MUHALLA.5— Take  medium-sized  turnips, 
peel,  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  adding  a  trifle  of  salt,  a  little  blattes  de 
Bysance,  and  some  aromatic  herbs,  and  rub  thoroughly  in  the  hand.  Then 
take  vinegar  as  required,  and  into  each  rail  put  two  t iqiya  of  honey : 
colour  with  a  little  saffron.  Cover  the  turnip  with  the  mixture,  and  place 
in  a  glass  bottle,  covering  the  top.  Leave  until  mature  :  then  serve.  What 
is  not  dissolved  may  be  cut  up  and  boiled  lightly  in  salt  and  water  : 
sprinkle  with  a  little  blattes  de  Bysance,  and  cover  with  vinegar.  When 
mature,  serve. 

BADHINJAN  MUfiASSA.6— Take  egg-plant,  cut  off  stalks  and 
leaves,  and  boil  lightly  in  salt  and  water  :  then  take  out,  drain,  and  cut 


1.  Literally, “  tirrlkh  made  as  soup  ( fjtasa ).” 

2.  See  above,  p.  203. 

3.  Sc.  M  mint  in  vinegar." 

4.  Sc.  “  egg-plant  in  vinegar." 

5.  Sc.  “  turnips  in  vinegar  sweetened." 

6.  Sc.  "  egg-plant  soup." 
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into  small  pieces.  Now  add  a  little  salt,  some  aromatic  herbs,  and  blattes 
de  Bysance.  Take  best  pomegranate-seeds,  grind  small,  steep  in  good 
vinegar,  strain,  and  throw  away  the  dregs  :  pour  this  on  to  the  egg-plant, 
and  mix.  Take  walnuts  and  almonds,  and  grind  coarse,  putting  in  peeled 
sesame  :  grill.  Then  place  a  little  sesame-oil  in  a  copper  bowl,  and  when 
this  is  boiling  throw  in  the  walnuts,  almonds  and  sesame,  and  stir.  Pour 
this  upon  the  egg-£>lant  together  with  the  sesame-oil,  place  in  a  glass 
bottle,  and  strew  with  fine-brayed  blattes  de  Bysance.  Leave  for  a  few 
days  before  serving. 

For  sousing  cucumber,  capers,  onion,  and  the  like,  put  into  vinegar 
as  required,  leave  until  soft  and  tender,  and  then  serve. 


RELISHES 

BADHINjAN  BI-LABAN.1 — Take  medium-sized  egg-plants,  cut 
off  the  leaves  and  half  the  stalks,  and  half  boil  in  salt  and  water  :  then 
remove,  and  dry  well.  Throw  into  milk  and  garlic.  Refine  fresh  sesame- 
oil,  add  a  little  cummin  and  coriander,  and  into  this  place  the  egg-plant. 
Sprinkle  with  some  blattes  de  Bysance  and  sesame,  and  serve. 

QAR'  BI-LABAN.2 3 — Take  gourd,  peel,  throw  away  the  pith  and  pips, 
and  cut  up  small.  Boil  in  salt  and  water  until  cooked,  then  take  out  of  the 
water  and  dry.  When  dry,  put  into  Persian  milk  into  which  has  been 
placed  some  fine-chopped  garlic.  Sprinkle  with  sesame,  and  serve. 

SILQ  BI-LABAN.2 — Take  beet  with  large  ribs  :  cut  off  the  ends  of 
the  leaves,  and  chop  into  pieces  a  span.  long.  Wash,  and  boil  in  salt  and 
water  until  cooked.  Dry,  put  into  Persian  milk  and  garlic,  sprinkle  with 
sesame,  and  serve. 

SHIRAZ  BI-BUQOL.4 — This  is  an  excellent  relish  which  both 
awakens  and  stimulates  the  appetite.  Take  mint,  celery  and  vegetable 
leek  :  strip  the  leaves  of  the  celery  and  mint,  chop  all  fine  with  a  knife, 
then  pound  in  the  mortar.  Mix  well  with  dried  curds,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  to  taste  and  fine-ground  mustard.  Garnish  with  coarse-chopped 
walnuts,  and  serve.  If  dried  curds  are  not  available,  use  instead  coagulated 
milk  from  which  the  water  has  been  strained,  mix  with  a  little  sour  milk, 
and  serve. 

ISFANAKH  MUTAJJAN.5— Take  spinach,  cut  off  the  lower  roots, 
and  wash  :  then  boil  lightly  in  salt  and  water,  and  dry.  Refine  sesame-oil, 
drop  in  the  spinach,  and  stir  until  fragrant.  Chop  up  a  little  garlic,  and 
add.  Sprinkle  with  fine-ground  cummin,  dry  coriander  and  cinnamon : 
then  remove. 


1.  Sc.  "  egg-plant  with  milk." 

2.  Sc.  "  gourd  with  milk," 

3.  Sc.  "  beet  with  milk." 

4.  Sc.  "  dry  curds  with  vegetables.' 

5.  Sc.  "  fried  spinach." 
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SAVOURIES 

KAMAKH  RljAL.1 — There  are  several  varieties  of  this,  but  all 
follow  the  same  recipe,  only  differing  in  ingredients.  First  take  a  large, 
dry  pumpkin-shell  from  which  all  the  pith  and  seeds  have  been  removed : 
soak  in  water  for  two  hours,  then  dry  thoroughly.  Put  in  5  rath  of  sour 
milk,  10  ratls  of  fresh  milk,  and  i  |  ratls  of  fine -brayed  salt,  and  stir. 
Cover,  and  ieave  for  some  days  in  the  hot  sun.  This  is  first  made  in  June, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  mid-summer.  Each  morning  add  3  rath  of  fresh 
milk,  and  stir  morning  and  evening.  Add  milk  as  the  liquid  lessens,  until 
the  beginning  of  August.  Now  take  mint-leaves,  shuniz,'2  and  quarters  of 
peeled  garlic,  throw  in,  and  stir,  adding  fresh  milk  to  make  up  as  usual, 
until  the  middle  of  September.  Cover  until  the  beginning  of  October  : 
then  remove  from  the  sun  until  set,  and  serve.  There  is  also  the  simple 
variety,  in  which  no  [aromatic]  ingredients  are  used  ;  another,  in  which 
shuniz  and  garlic  are  used  ;  and  another,  in  which  are  used  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  red  rose  cut  off  from  the  stalk. 

ZAITCN  MUBAKHKHAR.3— Take  olives  as  soon  as  ripe,  green  if 
preferred  (but  some  like  the  black) :  the  green  is  more  suitable  for  perfum¬ 
ing.  Bruise,  adding  salt  as  required,  and  turn  every  day,  until  the  sourness 
passes  off.  Put  grated  cinnamon  on  a  plate  for  a  night  and  a  day,  until 
all  the  moisture  in  it  evaporates.  Chop  up  fine  peeled  garlic  and  dry 
thyme  :  take  about  a  dirham  of  this,  with  olive-seed,  cotton  dipped  in 
sesame-oil,  and  a  dirham  of  walnut,  and  leave  over  a  slow  fire  :  then  add 
to  the  cinnamon.  Take  the  reticulated  plate  of  olives  and  place  it  on  a 
chafing-dish  into  which  has  been  put  the  said  perfume,  and  close  the 
door :  stand  over  the  olives  a  cup  or  a  plate,  so  that  the  odours  do  not 
escape.  Stir  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  perfume  may  go  all  round  it, 
and  leave  for  a  complete  day  :  then  remove.  Sprinkle  with  sesame-oil, 
coarse-ground  walnuts,  sesame  peeled  and  toasted,  garlic,  and  fine- 
ground  thyme,  mixing  all  well  together.  Leave  in  a  glass  or  earthenware 
jar  with  oil  for  some  days,  covered  over  :  then  serve. 

KHALL  WA-KHARDAL.4 5— Take  sweet  almonds,  peel,  and  chop  up 
fine  :  then  moisten  with  sour  vinegar  until  making  a  thin  paste.  Grind 
mustard  fine,  and  mix  in  as  required,  together  with  a  little  blattes  de 
j Qys£LYiC€  *  then  scirvc* 

MILH  MUTAYYAB.6— Take  large  pieces  of  rock  AndaranI*  salt, 
put  into  a  new  earthenware  jar,  and  close  the  mouth  :  leave  in  a  hot  oven 
a  whole  day,  then  bring  out.  When  cold,  mill  fine.  Take  coriander,  sesame, 

1.  Rijal  is  the  arabicized  form  of  the  Persian  rlchdl  (rtchdr),  “  confection,  electuary  "  (Sleingass).  For 
kamakh ,  see  I.  C.  Jan.  No.  p.  21. 

2.  See  above,  p.  » n. 

3.  Sc.  H  perfumed  olives," 

4.  Sc.  "  vinegar  and  mustard.” 

5.  Literally,  "  scented  salt/' 

6.  See  I.  C  Jan.  No.  p.  33*  2, 
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shurdz,  hemp,  poppy,  cummin,  fennel,  and  leaves  of  asafcetida  and  ani¬ 
seed:  toast  all,  and  mix  in.  After  milling  the  salt,  colour  it  by  placing  it  for 
a  day  and  a  night  in  water  in  which  saffron  has  been  dissolved  :  then  dry, 
and  mill  again.  It  may  also  be  coloured  with  sumach-juice  or  vermilion.1 
If  desired,  it  may  be  dyed  green  with  beet-juice. 

BAQILI  BI-KHALL.2 — Take  green  beans  as  soon  as  firm,  and  peel 
off  the  outer  skin  :  then  boil  in  salt  and  water  until  cooked.  Dry,  and 
pour  on  a  little  sesame-oil  :  cover  with  good  vinegar,  and  serve. 


CHAPTER  VIII— JODHAB,3  KHABlS,4  Etc. 

JODHAB  AL-KHUBZ.5— Take  the  pith  of  leavened  bread,  and 
soak  in  water  or  fresh  milk  until  moist.  Coat  below  and  on  top  with  sugar 
and  fine-ground  almonds,  and  colour  with  saffron.  Leave  over  the  Ere 
until  fragrant,  stirring  :  then  remove.  When  serving  out,  sprinkle  with 
fine-brayed  scented  sugar. 

JODHAB  AL-QATA’IF. 6 — Take  qataif  stuffed  with  almonds  and 
sugar  and  fried  :  arrange  in  a  dish  between  two  thin  cakes,  and  set  under 
a  chicken.  Between  every  two  layers  put  sugar,  and  almonds,  peeled, 
chopped  fine,  and  scented,  as  in  stuffing  qataif.  Pour  on  sesame-oil,  or 
if  preferred,  fresh  milk  with  more  sugar.  When  cooked  and  fragrant, 
remove.  Some,  instead  of  almond  and  almond-oil,  use  walnut  and  walnut- 
oil. 

JODHAB KHUBZ  AL-QATA’IF.7 -Take  qataif- bread  as  required  : 
spray  the  dish  with  a  little  rose-water,  and  place  the  bread  thereon  in 
layers,  putting  between  each  layer  almonds  and  sugar,  or  pistachio 
ground  fine  :  spray  again  with  rose-water.  When  the  bread  fills  the  dish, 
pour  on  a  little  fresh  sesame-oil,  and  cover  with  syrup.  Hang  over  it  a 
fat  plucked  chicken,  smeared  with  saffron  :  when  cooked,  remove.  Small 
stuffed  qataif  are  also  treated  in_this  way. 

JODHAB  AL-KHASHKHASH.8 — Take  two  ratls  of  pure  sugar,  and 
make  into  a  thin  syrup  :  then  sprinkle  in  a  quarter  as  much  white  bread, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  poppy.  Colour  with  saffron,  and  allow  to  set. 


1.  The  word  in  the  manuscript  is  isriqun,  a  variant  foim  of  zarqun ,  derived  from  the  Greek  syrikon 
(Latin  syritum)  according  to  the  more  favoured  view,  i.e..  minium:  this  being  poisonous,  Chelebi  conjec¬ 
tures  that  saltqun  should  be  read,  which  may  nr  can  “\eimilicn"  as  well  as  “minium/'  However, 
Dozy  gives  an  alternative  derivation  from  Persian  dzar-gun,  fc.  “  fire-cclcured,"  which  also  points  to 
vermilion. 

2.  Sc.  “  beans  with  vinegar." 

3.  See  I.  G  Jan.  No.  p.  28  :  for  the  derivation  and  meaning,  see  Lane  s.  v, 

4.  Literally, 41  mixed  M:  see  Lane  s.  v. 

5.  Sc.  “  bread  judhab.” 

6.  Sc.  “  qataif  (for  which  see  I.  C.  Jan.  No.  p.  29,  n.  2,  and  below,  p.  213 )  judhab” 

7.  Sc.  “  judhab  of  qatd'if- bread." 

8.  Sc.  “  poppy  judhab,” 

11* 
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Some  add  honey.  When  set,  place  between  two  thin  cakes,  and  hang 
over  it  a  fat  chicken  smeared  with  saffron. 

JODHAB  KHABlS  AL-LAUZ.1 — Take  almond  khabis,  and  make 
after  the  sa_me  fashion  as  the  above. 

JODHAB  AL-TAMR.2 3 — Take  4  ratls  of  dried  dates,  and  10  ratls  of 
water,  and  place  in  a  dish.  Heat,  until  cooked  :  then  knead  well  in  the 
hands,  and  strain  through  a  sieve.  Return  to  the  dish  :  add  half  a  rut!  of 
sugar,  quarter  of  a  rati  of  honey,  half  a  dirham  of  saffron,  a  rati  of  crumbled 
bread-pulp,  a  rati  of  sesame-oil,  and  a  quarter  of  a  rati  of  peeled  walnuts  : 
stir  until  almost  cooked,  then  place  between  two  thin  cakes.  It  may  also 
be  garnished  with  almonds,  and  is  then  called  ‘atfda  al-tamr ,:{  It  may  also 
be  made  without  sugar  or  honey. 

JODHAB  AL-RUTAB.4 5 — Take  a  tinned  copper  dish,  and  spray  with 
a  little  rose-water.  Spread  a  thin  cake  therein,  and  cover  with  newly- 
gathered  khastaui 5  dates.  Sprinkle  with  fine-ground  pistachios  and 
almonds,  and  toasted  poppy,  to  form  a  layer.  Add  another  layer  of  dates, 
and  so  continue  until  the  dish  is  half-filled,  making  the  top  layer  of 
almonds  and  pistachios.  Pour  on  half  a  rati  of  syrup,  and  an  uqiya  of  rose¬ 
water  which  has  been  coloured  with  half  a  dirham  of  saffron  :  cover  with 
a  thin  cake.  Hang  over  it  a  fat  chicken  stuffed  with  sugar,  almonds  and 
pistachios  kneaded  with  scented  rose-water,  and  smeared  with  saffron 
inside  and  out.  When  thoroughly  cooked,  remove. 

ANOTHER  JODHAB. — Take  the  pith  of  a  white  loaf  and  rub  well 
in  the  hands  :  then  place  in  a  tinned  copper  dish.  Mix  in  well-ground 
almonds  and  pistachios,  and  a  little  toasted  poppy.  Pour  in  an  uqiya  of 
rose-water  mixed  with  a  third  of  a  dirham  of  saffron.  Cover  with  syrup  : 
if  desired,  add  sugar  or  liquid  honey.  Suspend  over  it  a  fat  chicken 
stuffed  as  described  above,  until  cooked.  Then  remove,  and  serve. 

The  method  of  suspending  the  chicken  over  judhdb  is  as  follows. 
Hang  it  up  in  the  oven,  and  watch  :  then,  when  the  fat  is  about  to  run, 
place  the judhdb  under  it. 

KHABlS. — Take  half  a  rati  of  crumbled  pith  of  white  loaf,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  rati  of  sesame-oil.  Put  the  sesame-oil  in  a  tinned  copper  dish, 
and  boil.  Sprinkle  in  the  aforesaid  bread,  little  by  little,  stirring  over  a 
slow  fire.  Add  pure  sugar,  ground  and  sifted  :  stir,  leaving  moist.  Dish 
out,  and  sprinkle  with  sugar.  Some  use  fresh  milk  instead  of  sesame-oil. 

Another  recipe  :  Take  a  rati  of  sesame-oil,  add  half  a  rati  of  water, 
half  a  dirham  of  saffron,  and  a  quarter  of  a  rati  of  white  bread-flour: 
mix  with  an  uqiya  of  rose-water  and  a  rati  of  honey  all  together,  and  boil, 
stirring  with  a  poker  until  the  oil  is  resolved.  If  desired,  add  a  handful 


1.  For  khabi?  al-lauz  see  below,  p.  210 

2.  Sc.  11  judhdb  of  dried  dates." 

3.  ‘A«t Ida  is  "  wheat-flour  moistened  and  stirred  about  with  clarified  butter,  and  cooked  M  (Lane, 
Lexicon,  p.  2060). 

4-  Sc.  n  judhdb  of  fresh  dates." 

5.  M  Epith&te  d’une  esp&ce  de  dattes  "  (Dozy,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  370- 
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of  poppy  and  five  dirhams  of  peeled  pistachios.  Serve  out,  covering  under 
and  over  with  fine-ground  sugar. 

Another  recipe :  Take  a  rati  of  sesame-oil,  and  crumble  into  it  a 
rati  of  white  meal.  Boil,  stirring,  until  fragrant :  then  add  a  third  of  a 
rati  of  dissolved  sugar,  honey,  or  date-syrup.  Cook  over  a  slow  fire, 
stirring  with  a  poker,  until  the  oil  comes  away  and  is  thrown  off.  If  desired 
sugary,  coat  under  and  over  with  ground  sugar  scented  with  camphor. 

KHABlS  AL-LAUZ. 1 — Take  one  rati  of  peeled,  ground  sweet  almonds, 
and  three  rails  of  sugar.  Put  the  sugar  into  a  dish  and  dissolve,  with  two 
uqiya  of  rose-water.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved  and  has  begun  to  set, 
add  the  ground  almonds,  and  stir  until  done.  Serve  out,  coating  under 
and  over  with  fine-ground  sugar.  This  may  also  be  made  with  flour  : 
put  with  the  rail  of  sugar  two  uqiya  of  flour,  then  proceed  as  above. 

KHABlS  AL-QAR‘.2 — Skin  a  gourd  and  remove  the  seeds,  then  boil 
well.  Put  on  a  reticulated  plate  to  dry  :  bray  in  a  stone  mortar,  squeezing 
by  hand.  Put  sesame-oil  into  a  dish  and  boil  :  then  add  flour,  and  then 
the  gourd.  Pour  on  syrup  until  set :  then  remove. 

KHABlS  AL-JAZAR.3 — Peel  and  boil  carrots  :  removing  the  hard 
core,  cut  up  small  and  bray,  then  proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe. 


CHAPTER  IX— HALWA’. 

HALWA’  YABISA.4 — Take  sugar,  dissolve  in  water,  and  boil  until 
set :  then  remove  from  the  dish,  and  pour  on  to  a  soft  surface  to  cool. 
Take  an  iron  stake  with  a  soft  head  and  plant  it  into  the  mass,  then  pull 
up  the  sugar,  stretching  it  with  the  hands  and  drawing  it  up  the  stake 
all  the  time,  until  it  becomes  white  :  then  throw  once  more  on  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Knead  in  pistachios,  and  cut  into  strips  and  triangles.5  If  desired, 
it  may  be  coloured,  either  with  saffron  or  with  vermilion.  Sometimes  it 
is  crumbled  with  a  little  peeled  almonds,  sesame,  or  poppy. 

SABONIYA.6 — Dissolve  sugar,  then  pour  it  out  of  the  dish  into  a 
vessel,  adding  sesame-oil  :  when  boiling,  throw  in  some  syrup,  and  for 
every  rati  of  sugar,  i  \  uqiya  of  honey,  and  stir.  When  almost  set,  mix 
starch  and  water  and  throw  in,  stirring.  Keep  pouring  in  syrup  until  it 
sets  :  then  add  peeled  almonds  ground  fine.  When  thoroughly  done, 


1.  Sc.  "  almond  khnhi ts.M 

2.  Sc,  "  gourd  Uhabif.*' 

3.  Sc.  "carrot  bhaM>.” 

4.  Sc.  **  dry  Ihilwa/" 

5.  The  word  in  the  original  is  shawdbir  (sing,  shdbiir ) :  Dozy  mentions  the  form,  but  is  uncertain  ot  its 
meaning.  Chelebi,  in  a  learned  note  in  which  he  quotes  Father  Anastase- Marie  as  his  authority,  derives 
from  the  Syriac  ,s JJuratu  “  beauty/’  and  shows  that  the  word  was  used  of  a  style  of  hair-dressing  favoured 
by  women  and  fops  of  Baghdad,  in  which  the  hair  was  brought  down  to  a  point  between  the  eyebrows, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

6.  From  ?abun  —soap. 
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ladle  into  a  plate,  stretch  flat,  and  sprinkle  with  fine-ground  scented  sugar. 

FUSTAQlYA.1 2 — Make  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  only  using  pista¬ 
chios  instead  of  almonds.  Leave  over  the  fire  the  best  part  of  an  hour, 
then  roll  out  on  a  soft  surface.  When  cold,  cut  into  triangles,  and  sprinkle 
with  fine-ground  sugar.  This  kind  is  also  called  muqarrada.'1 

MAKSHOFA.3 — Take  equal  parts  of  sugar,  almonds  (or  pistachios), 
honey,  and  sesame-oil.  Grind  the  sugar  and  almonds,  and  mix  together. 
Add  saffron  to  colour,  mixed  with  rose-water.  Put  the  sesame-oil  into  a 
basin,  and  boil  until  fragrant  :  then  drop  in  the  honey,  and  stir  until  the 
scum  appears.  Add  the  sugar  and  almonds,  stirring  all  the  time  over  a 
slow  fire  until  almost  set  :  then  remove. 

LAUZlNAJ.4 — Take  a  rati  of  sugar,  and  bray  fine,  fake  one-third 
of  a  rati  of  peeled  almonds,  and  likewise  bray  small  :  mix  with  the  sugar, 
moistening  with  rose-water.  Take  bread  made  thin  like  the  crust  of  san- 
busaj,  or  thinner  if  possible  :  roll  this  loaf  out,  and  place  on  it  the  almonds 
and  moistened  sugar,  fold  round  strip-wise,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  lay 
out.  Refine  fresh  sesame-oil  as  required,  and  add  :  then  cover  with 
syrup  to  which  rose-water  has  been  added.  Sprinkle  with  fine-ground 
pistachios. 

FALtJDHAJ.5 — Take  a  rati  of  sugar  and  one-third  of  a  rati  of  almonds 
and  grind  both  together  fine,  then  scent  with  camphor.  Take  one-third 
of  a  rati  of  sugar,  and  dissolve  in  half  an  uqiya  of  rose-water  over  a  slow 
fire,  then  remove.  When  cooled,  throw  in  the  ground  sugar  and  almonds, 
and  knead.  If  the  mixture  needs  strengthening,  add  more  sugar  and 
almonds.  Make  into  middling  pieces,  melons,  triangles,  etc.  Then  lay 
on  a  dish  or  plate,  and  serve. 

MUKAFFAN.6 — Take  a  rati  of  sugar,  and  one-third  of  a  rati  of 
almonds  or  pistachios,  and  grind  together  well,  kneading  vigorously  with 
rose-water.  Put  into  a  basin  an  uqiya  of  sesame-oil.  Dissolve  half  a  rati 
of  sugar,  and  make  into  a  syrup.  When  the  sesame-oil  is  boiling,  put  in  a 
third  of  the  syrup,  stirring  all  the  time  :  then  an  uqiya  of  starch  mixed 
with  water,  and  continue  stirring  until  set.  Turn  out  on  to  a  soft  surface 
to  cool.  Roll  into  small  squares  the  size  of  the  palm.  Add  some  of  the 
kneaded  sugar  and  almonds,  and  wrap  in  the  form  of  belts.  Sprinkle 
with  scented  sugar,  and  remove. 

BARAD.7 * — Take  best  white  flour,  made  into  a  dough,  and  leave 
to  rise.  Put  a  basin  on  the  fire,  with  some  sesame-oil.  When  boiling,  take 
in  a  reticulated  ladle  some  of  the  dough,  and  shake  it  into  the  oil,  so  that 
as  each  drop  of  the  dough  falls  in,  it  sets.  As  each  piece  is  cooked,  remove 

1.  See  above,  p.  197,  n.  2 

2.  See  above,  p.  197. 

3.  Literally, 11  uncovered.” 

4.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  word  "  lozenge/' 

5.  The  arabicized  form  of  the  Persian  paltida,  literally  "  strained,” 

6.  Literally,  “  wrapped  in  a  shroud." 

7.  Literally,  “  hailstone.” 
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with  another  ladle  to  drain  off  the  oil.  Take  honey  as  required,  mix  with 
rose-water,  and  put  over  the  fire  to  boil  to  a  consistency :  then  take  off, 
and  while  still  in  the  basin,  whip  until  white.  Throw  in  the  bar  ad,  and 
place  out  on  a  soft -oiled  surface,  pressing  in  the  shape  of  the  mould. 
Then  cut  into  pieces,  and  serve. 

SAMAK  WA-AQRAS.1 — Take  i  |  ratls  of  sugar  and  half  a  rati  of 
sweet  almonds  peeled,  grind  fine,  and  scent  with  a  little  musk.  Take  half 
a  rati  of  best  pure  honey,  and  put  into  a  basin  with  an  uqlya  of  rose-water : 
boil,  and  skim.  Mix  an  uqlya  of  starch  with  rose-water,  and  add  to  the 
honey  :  stir  for  an  hour,  until  it  begins  to  obtain  a  consistency.  Then 
throw  in  the  ground  sugar  and  almonds,  and  beat  well  with  a  poker  until 
set.  Take  off  the  fire,  and  leave  on  a  soft  surface  to  cool.  Now  take  carved 
wooden  moulds,  the  shape  of  fishes  and  loaves,  and  make  the  confiture 
into  these  shapes.  Lay  the  fish  on  a  platter,  with  the  loaves  around  it. 
Other  shapes  may  also  be  made  in  the  mould,  such  as  cock,  lamb,  etc. 
Peeled  pistachios  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  aforesaid  loaves  :  and  the 
fish  may,  if  desired,  be  coloured  with  saffron  mixed  with  rose-water. 


CHAPTER  X-  -KHUSHKNANAJ,  MUTBAQ  AND  QATA’JF. 

KHUSHKNANAJ.2 — Take  fine  white  flour,  and  with  every  rati  mix 
three  uqlya  of  sesame-oil,  kneading  into  a  firm  paste.  Leave  to  rise  :  then 
make  into  long  loaves.  Put  into  the  middle  of  each  loaf  a  suitable  quantity 
of  ground  almonds  and  scented  sugar  mixed  with  rose-water,  using  half 
as  much  almonds  as  sugar.  Then  press  together  as  usual,  and  bake  in 
the  oven :  remove. 

MUTBAQ.3 — Make  the  dough  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  only  for 
every  rati  of  flour  put  in  four  uqlya  of  sesame-oil.  Make  into  loaves 
shaped  in  the  mould,  and  place  between  each  pair  of  loaves  a  quantity  of 
plain  halwa  ,  made  without  almonds  and  pistachios  and  with  only  a  little 
sesame-oil. 

BADHlN,4  KHUBZ  AL-ABARlZ.5— Badhln  is  made  as  follows. 
With  a  rati  of  flour  mix  three  uqlya  of  fresh  sesame-oil,  and  make  into 
loaves,  putting  into  the  middle  of  each  almonds  (or  pistachios)  and  fine- 
ground  scented  sugar.  Press  together  and  make  into  shapes,  using  an 
appropriate  mould,  then  bake  in  the  oven.  Some  take  dry  dates  as  re¬ 
quired,  remove  the  stones,  knead  with  some  rose-water,  sesame  and 
toasted  poppy,  and  stuff  with  this.  For  khubz  al-abdrlz,  mix  with  a  rati 
of  flour  four  uqlya  of  sesame-oil,  and  an  eighth  of  this  quantity  of  shelled 
sesame,  make  into  a  good  dough,  and  bake  in  the  oven  :  then  remove. 

1.  Literally,  “  fish  and  loaves.” 

2.  From  Persian  hhushh  ^dry,  nan «* bread. 

3.  Literally,  “  enveloped.” 

4.  So  Chclebi  informs  me,  in  place  of  the  printed  tirnin  :  neither  word  appears  in  the  dictionaries. 

5.  Literally, bread  of  seasonings.” 
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AQRAS  MUKALLALA.1 — Take  best  flour  as  required,  and  knead 
halfway  between  light  and  heavy,  then  leave  to  rise.  Take  sugar  and 
pistachios,  grind  fine,  knead  with  syrup,  scent,  and  make  into  thin  loaves : 
spread  over  the  dough,  and  cook  in  the  oven.  Take  half  a  rati  of  sugar, 
and  dissolve  in  an  uqlya  of  rose-water  :  grind  half  a  rati  of  sugar,  and 
sprinkle  into  the  dissolved  sugar,  stirring,  until  it  obtains  a  consistency  ; 
then  empty  into  a  vessel.  Dip  the  loaves  into  this,  and  let  it  set  on  them : 
then  sprinkle  with  fine-ground  scented  sugar.  Leave  to  cool :  and  serve. 

QAtA’IF.2 — This  is  of  various  kinds.  Stuffed  qataif  are  baked  into 
long  shapes,  stuffed  with  almonds  and  fine -ground  sugar,  rolled  round, 
and  laid  out :  then  sesame-oil,  syrup,  rose-water  and  fine-ground  pistachios 
are  thrown  on.  Fried  qata’if  are  baked  into  loaves,  stuffed  with  almonds 
and  fine-ground  sugar  kneaded  with  rose-water,  rolled,  and  fried  in  sesame- 
oil,  then  taken  out,  dipped  in  syrup,  and  removed.  Plain  qata’if  are  put 
into  a  dish  and  immersed  in  sesame-oil,  then  syrup  is  added,  rose-water, 
and  fine -ground  pistachios. 

AQRAS  MUKARRARA.3 — Take  white  flour  and  knead  lightly,  then 
leave  to  rise.  Take  a  rati  of  sugar  and  a  third  of  a  rati  of  almonds,  grind 
fine,  form  into  a  firm  paste  with  rose-water  and  syrup,  and  make  into  thin 
cakes.  With  this  dress  the  dough,  and  fry  in  sesame-oil.  Take  out,  dip 
in  syrup,  dust  in  ground  sugar,  and  put  back  into  the  dough  :  do  this 
thrice.  Sprinkle  with  fine-ground  scented  sugar,  and  remove. 

FATA’IR.4 — Make  a  light  dough,  then  fry  in  sesame-oil  into  loaves  : 
take  out,  dip  in  syrup,  and  sprinkle  with  sugar. 

MUBAHTHARA.5 — Take  the  pith  of  white  bread,  and  rub  well  into 
crumbs  with  the  hand  :  mix  with  this  almonds  and  pistachios,  peeled, 
toasted  and  ground,  and  sprinkle  with  a  little  sugar.  Refine  sesame-oil, 
and  pour  on.  Cover  with  hot  syrup  and  rose-water  :  and  remove. 

LUQAM  AL-QADl.6 — Make  a  firm  dough.  When  fermented,  take 
in  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  and  fry  in  sesame-oil.  Dip  in  syrup,  and  sprinkle 
with  fine-ground  sugar. 

RUTAB  MU'ASSAL.7 — Take  fresh-gathered  dates,  and  lay  in  the 
shade  and  air  for  a  day :  then  remove  the  stones,  and  stuff  with  peeled 
almonds.  For  every  ten  rath  of  dates,  take  two  rath  of  honey  :  boil  over 
the  fire  with  two  uqlya  of  rose-water  and  half  a  dirham  of  saffron,  then 
throw  in  the  dates,  stirring  for  an  hour.  Remove,  and  allow  to  cool. 
When  cold,  sprinkle  with  fine-ground  sugar  scented  with  musk,  camphor 
and  hyacinth.  Put  into  glass  preserving-jars,  sprinkling  on  top  some  of  the 


1.  Literally,  "  crowned  loaves." 

2.  See  above,  p.  29,  n.  2. 

3.  Sc.“  repeated  cakes." 

4.  Sc.  "  pan-cakes.” 

5.  Literally,  “  jumbled  up.” 

6.  Sc.  "judge's  mouthfuls":  another  sweetmeat  was  called  "Caliph's  mouthful,"  see  Steingass, 
p,  1127. 

7.  Literally,  "  honeyed  dates." 
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scented  ground-sugar.  Cover,  until  the  weather  is  cold  and  chafing-dishes 
are  brought  in. 

TO  MAKE  FRESH  DATES  WHEN  NOT  IN  SEASON.-Take 
large  poor-quality  dates  with  stalks  complete.  Take  a  green  water-melon, 
make  a  hole  in  the  top  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand,  then  remove  the 
pith,  leaving  the  juice  in.  Put  in  the  dates  as  required,  replace  the  top, 
and  leave  for  a  day  and  a  night.  Then  take  out  the  dates  :  they  will  be 
found  to  be  like  fresh-picked  dates. 

HAIS.1 — Take  fine  dry  bread,  or  biscuit,  and  grind  up  well.  Take  a 
rati  of  this,  and  three  quarters  of  a  rati  of  fresh  or  preserved  dates  with  the 
stones  removed,  together  with  three  uqiya  of  ground  almonds  and  pista¬ 
chios.  Knead  all  together  very  well  with,  the  hands.  Refine  two  uqiya  of 
sesame-oil,  and  pour  over,  working  with  the  hand  until  it  is  mixed  in. 
Make  into  cabobs,  and  dust  with  fine-ground  sugar.  If  desired,  instead  of 
sesame-oil  use  butter.  This  is  excellent  for  travellers. 

SHAWABiR.2 — Take  a  round  frying-pan  with  raised  sides,  and  pour 
into  it  about  two  uqiya  of  sesame-oil.  When  boiling,  throw  in  three 
uqiya  of  honey.  Then  take  half  a  rati  of  toasted  white  flour,  and  with  this 
mix  two  uqiya  of  toasted  almonds,  pistachios,  and  hazel-nuts,  peeled  and 
ground  fine,  as  well  as  two  iiqiya  of  fine -ground  sugar.  Sprinkle  this  into 
the  honey,  and  stir,  until  set  and  fragrant.  If  desired  to  thicken,  add  more 
of  the  aforesaid  flour.  Remove,  ana  allow  to  cool,  turning  over  on  to  a 
soft  surface.  Cut  into  triangles,  and  dip  in  syrup :  sprinkle  with  fine- 
ground  scented  sugar,  and  remove. 

KABDLA’3  (also  called  ‘AS  ID  A). 4 — Toast  three  rath  of  white  flour 
and  remove.  Then  set  the  dish  over  the  fire  with  three  iiqiya  of  sesame-oil 
and  a  quarter  of  an  uqiya  of  whole  cummin .  When  boiling  and  fragrant  , 
pour  in  about  two  rath  of  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour.  Now  add  an  iiqiya 
of  washed  rice  :  when  boiling  and  the  rice  is  cooked,  sprinkle  in  the  flour, 
stirring  all  the  time  with  a  poker.  When  the  flour  is  finished,  pour  in 
about  an  uqiya  of  sesame-oil,  little  by  little.  When  set  and  thoroughly 
cooked  and  fragrant,  remove  from  the  fire.  Grease  the  vessels  with 
sesame-oil,  and  ladle  out,  covering  with  boiled  sesame-oil,  fine-ground 
walnuts  and  pistachios,  and  sesame,  peeled  and  roasted.  Then  add  syrup 
or  honey,  and  serve.  If  desired,  instead  of  sesame-oil,  butter  may  be 
used  as  a  dressing. 

1.  A  well-known  sweetmeat,  see  Lane,  Lexicon,  p.  686,  where'/  full  description  is  given. 

2.  See  above. 

3.  “  Bouillie  tr&s-£pais$e  "  (Kazimirski). 

4.  See  above. 


A.  J.  Arberry. 


lJk"ka/  al-Makkiyya  bearing  the  autographs  of  the  Emperc 

J  angir,  Abdur  Rahim,  (Khan-Khanan)  and  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  of  Gujara 

(Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Hall,  Calcutta). 


A  VALUABLE  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE 
FUTUHAT-AL  MAKKIYYA 


AMONG  the  valuable  manuscripts  presented  to  the  library  of  the 
Victoria  Memorial  Hall,  Calcutta,  by  His  Exalted  Highness  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  there  is  a  copy  of  Muhi-ud-Din  Ibnal 
'Arabi’s  Futuhat-al-Makkiyya  which  contains,  among  others,  the  auto¬ 
graph-notes  of  ‘Abdur  Rahim,  Khan-Khanan  (d.  1036  A.H./1626  A.D.), 
the  Emperor  Jahangir  (1014-37  A.H./1605-1628  A.D.),  and  Sayyid  Muham¬ 
mad,  the  famous  Sufi  saint  of  Gujarat,  (d.  1045  A.H./ 1635  A.D.). 

The  manuscript  (size  1 1 1 X  7 1  ;  8x5  ;  35  lines  to  a  page)  is  divided 
into  five  volumes.  It  is  written  in  a  beautiful,  minute  Naskh  and  is  slightly 
defective  at  the  end.  As  the  colophon  which  should  probably  have 
contained  the  name  of  the  scribe  and  the  date  of  the  manuscript  is  missing, 
it  is  not  possible  to  state  definitely  the  exact  date  of  its  transcription,  but 
it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assert  that  it  was  copied  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  A.H. 

It  appears  from  the  autograph-note  of  the  Khan-Khanan  (‘Abdur 
Rahim)  that  the  manuscript  was  brought  to  him  by  one  Mulla  Hasan 
'All  Isfahan!  and  that  it  entered  his  library  at  Ahmadabad  on  the  7th 
Rabi'-uth-Thani,  992,  A.H.  (1584  A.D.). 

The  note  runs  as  follows  : — 

-Lf-|  jUVl  _)b  [j  b)  I  (Jlc- 

JkI  J>\X£-  jSA»fc!|  jj>-  jj a  j  i  jjT  I  j 

-  Lind IA  J  I  .Lll*.  Jf. 

Translation. — “  Having  purchased  this  valuable  copy,  Mulla  Hasan 
‘All  of  Isfahan  brought  it  to  me  at  Ahmadabad — may  God  protect 
it  from  evil  and  destruction — on  the  7th  Rabi-uth-Thani,  992 
(A.H.),  and  it  entered  the  library  of  this  poor,  sinful  faqir,  ‘Abdur 
Rahim,  son  of  Muhammad  Bairam,  may  God  pardon  them  both. 
Praise  (be  to  God)  and  blessings  (on  the  Prophet.") 

This  note  is  followed  by  a  seal  of  ‘Abdur  Rahim  bearing  the  date  992, 
A.H.  Probably  he  presented  the  manuscript  to  the  Emperor  Jahangir 
who,  in  his  turn,  presented  it  to  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  of  Gujarat,  in 
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1028,  A.H.  (1619  A.D.)  The  autQgraph-note  of  Jahangir  runs  as  follows 

a  J  Tai  j|.i  j|  |  j  0|.lLJ|4Pe2J  & ^  J  ^  -  J$ 1  4M| 

Ol  ;T  -r  '%&  J  )  j>  jA& j>a  yijl  jTjy  jJ|  J 

(S  jl  o— ^  o  U-jiL  I  _)!— i  (_ri" 

)i  jU  jS]  «Uil  _/& l^»>-  a€ ^  X^>  JU  a  )  j-  -  J 

-  li  1  .  TA  <u-*  -  r  1  <i!^  (r  ‘u— ■  ^  -  1  (v 

Translation. — “  AUah-u-Akbar !  When  I  deputed  the  scion  of  the 
Sayyids,  Mir  Jalal-ud-Din  Muhammad  from  my  capital,  ’Agra,  to 
Gujarat,  the  residence  of  his  father  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad — a 
(mystic)  adorned  with  the  qualities  of  excellence  and  rectitude — I 
also  sent  this  excellent  book,  entitled  Futuhal-al-Makki,  to  the 
aforesaid  Mir  as  a  present.  Written  by  this  slave  of  the  Court  of  God, 
Nur-ud-Din  (Muhammad)  Jahangir  Padshah,  son  of  Akbar 
Padshah  Ghazi,  on  the  14th  of  the  Ilahi  month,  the  14th  year 
(of  Julus)  corresponding  with  the  26th  Shawwal,  1028,  Hijra.” 

Sayyid  Muhammad,2  who  was  born  on  the  14th  Rajab,  989  A.H.,3 
was  a  well-known  mystic  of  Ahmadabad,  Gujarat.  He  was  a  descendant4 

t.  Some  mischievous  person  has  mutilated  the  autograph  of  the  Emperor  by  adding  additional  letters 
or  makaz,  or  nuqta,  etc.,  as  for  instance,  c*  )}  has  been  changed  into  j\  f )  j  etc. 

similarly,  in  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad’s  autograph  lj  has  been  changed  into  etc. 

2.  His  full  title  was  Sayyid  Muhammad,  Maqbul  ‘ Alam  bin  Sayyid  Jalal-ud-Din,  Mah  ‘ Alam  ( Mirdt - 
i-AJimadi ,  Supplement,  Gaekwad's  Oriental  Series,  p.  41  ;  J.  Burgess,  The  Muhammadan  Architecture 
of  Ahmadabad,  Part  ii,  London,  1905,  p.  15  ). 

3.  Mirdt-i  Ahmadi ,  Supplement,  p.  41.  According  to  Bddshdhtidma  (Vol.  1,  Part  ii,  p.  329),  *Amdl- 
Salib  (Vol.  iii,  p.  359)  and  Ma’athir-ul-Umard,  (Vol.  iii,  p.  4447)  the  Sayyid  got  the  following  chrono¬ 
gram  of  his  birth  : 

J  y*  }  Jf  )  w-o  JO* 

4.  According  to  Mulla  ‘Abdul  Hamid  ( Bddshdhndma ,  Vol.  i,  Part  11,  p.  329),  he  was  the  Fifth  in  descent 
from  the  famous  Sufi  saint,  Shah  ‘Alam.  Burgess  has  given  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Mir 
in  The  Muh.  Arch,  of  Ahmadabad  (ii,  p.  15)  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Mirdt  (Suppl.  p.  40). 

1.  Makhdum  Jah&niyan  Jahangasht  Saiyyid  Jalll  Bukhari  (A.D.  1308-1384). 

2.  'Abdullah  Qutb  ' Alam  or  Sayyid  Burhfm-ud-Din,  (d.  857  A.H./1453  A.D.)  buried  at  Batu4 

(Ahmadabad). 

3.  Sayyid  Muhammad  Shall  ‘Alam  known  as  Miyan  Manjla,  son  of  Qutb  ‘Alam,  died  20th  Jumakia 

II,  880  A.H.  (21st  October,  1475,  A.D.). 

4.  Sayyid  Rajd,  Sattdr  ' Alam ,  son  of  Shah  ‘Alam. 

5.  Sayyid  Ahmad  Shahid,  Panah  'Alam,  son  of  Raju  Sattar. 

6.  Sayyid  ‘Abdul  Ghaftir,  Mazhar  * Alam . 

7.  Sayyid  Hasan,  Ndr  'Alam,  son  of  Sayyid  ‘Abdul  Ghafur. 

8.  Sayyid  Jaial-ud-Din,  Mah  'Alam,  son  of  Sayyid  Hasan. 

9.  Sayyid  Muhammad,  Maqbul  * Alam ,  son  of  Sayyid  Jalal-ud-Din. 
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of  the  famous  saint  Shah  ‘Alam1  (d.  880  A.H.  1475  A.D.)  whose  tomb 
at  Rasulabad,2  near  Ahmadabad,  is  visited  by  thousands  of  devoted 
Muslims  every  j/ear.  Sayyid  Muhammad  was  the  Sajjada  Nashiiv 1  of  the 
tomb  of  Shah  ‘Alam.  He  met  the  Emperor  Jahangir  in  the  12th  and  the 
13th  years  of  his  reign,  in  1026  A.H.  and  1027  A.H.  (1617.  1618  A.D.) 
The  Emperor  refers  to  him  in  his  Memoirs  in  four  places,  namely, 

(0  when  the  Sayyid  came  to  see  him  along  with  the  other  Shaykhs 
living  at  Ahmadabad4  and 

(ii)  when  the, Emperor  enquired  from  him  about  a  reported 
miracle  of  Shah  ‘Alam.  The  Emperor  writes  (thus) — 

“  I  myself  asked  Sayyid  Muhammad,  who  is  lord  of  the  prayer 
carpet  (in  charge  of  the  Mausoleum)  and  who  is  not  wanting  in 
excellence  and  reasonableness,  what  was  the  real  state  of  affairs 
. ”;5  and 

(iii)  when  the  Emperor  gave  him  a  sum  of  Rs.  2,000  for  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  ‘Urs  of  Shah  ‘Alam®  (1027)  and  when 

(iv)  he  presented  to  the  Mir  a  copy  of  the  Qur’an,  transcribed  by 
the  famous  calligraphist,  Ya‘qut-al-Musta‘sami,  and  asked  him  to 
translate  it  into  Persian7  and  to  send  it  to  him  through  his  son  Sayyid 
Jalal.  The  Emperor  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  this  incident 
in  his  Memoirs.  He  says  :8 

“  On  Saturday  I  ordered  Sayyid  Muhammad,  grandson  of  Shah 
‘Alam,  to  ask  for  whatever  he  desired  without  concealment,  and  I 
took  an  oath  on  the  Qordn  to  this  effect.  He  said  that  as  I  had  sworn 

T.  For  Shah  ‘Alam's  life  sec  Mirdt-i  Ahmadi,  Suppl.,  p.  y/,,  Khazmat-ul-AsJiyd,  n,  pp,  71,  72  ;  for  his 
contribution  to  Urdu  literature  see  ‘Abdul  Uaq’s.  The  Sufi  Work  in  the  Early  Development  of  Urdu  Lang - 
uage  (Aurangabad,  Dcccan,  1933), *PP-  28-31.  See  also  M.  S.  Commissariat’s  Hislorv  of  Gujarat,  Vol. 
if  1938  p.  208 ,  etc.;  ‘Ain-i  Akbari  (Jarret,  iii,  p.  372). 

2.  “  Rasulabad,  the  dwelling  of  the  apostle  or,  as  the  place  is  now  usually  styled,  Shah  ‘Alam,  is  within 

the  bounds  of  the  village  of  Dane-Limda  or  Sundhal  KMndrol,  about  a  nvle  and  a  quarter  to  the  south 

of  Ahmadabad,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Batuwa  or  Vatuva,  where  is  the  lomb  of  Shah 

‘Alam's  father.”  (Burgess,  The  Muh.  Arch,  of  Ahmadabad,  ii,  p.  16). 

3.  According  to  Mirdt-i  Ahmadi  (Suppl.,  p.  41),  his  father  Sayyid  Jalal  Mah  ‘Alam  gave  him  the  Sajjada 
two  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  Dhu’l  Qa'da,  1003  A.H. 

4.  Memoirs  of  fahangir  (translated  by  Rogers  and  Beveridge),  Vol.  1,  p.  419.  The  Emperor  writes  thus 

14  On  this  day  Sayyid  Muhammad,  Sahib  Sajjada ,  (Lord  of  the  prayer  carpet),  of  Shah  ‘Alam  (a  mosque 
near  Ahmedabad) . and  other  Shaikhs  living  at  Ahmedabad  came  to  meet  me  and  pay  their  respect." 

5.  Memoirs,  i.,  p.  422.  The  Persian  text  is  as  follows  : — 

i  %  jf  j  j  1  ^  l>*  ^  *****''  '  6  2 !>«**'  .a***  j  I  ^ 

J  J  J  J*  ^  ^  J  ji 

(TuzukA  Jahangiri,  Nawal  Kishore  edition,  p.  211). 

6.  Memoirs,  ii,  p.  12. 

7.  Shah  Naw4z  Kh&n  (Ma  dthir-ul-Umard,  iii,  p.  448)  says  that  the  Mir  actually  translated  the  Quran 
into  Persian  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  contemporary  authority  supporting  this  statement. 

8.  Memoirs,  ii,  pp,  34-35. 
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on  the  Qoran  he  would  ask  for  a  Qoran,  that  he  might  always  have 
it  by  him,  and  that  the  merit  of  reading  it  might  accrue  to  His 
Majesty.  Accordingly,  I  gave  the  Mir  a  Qpran  in  Ya'qut’s  hand¬ 
writing.  It  was  a  small,  elegant  volume,  and  was  the  wonder  of 
the  age.  On  the  back  of  it  I  wrote  with  my  own  hand  that  I  had 
made  this  gift  on  a  certain  day  and  in  a  certain  place  to  Sayyid 
Muhammad.  The  real  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Mir  is  of  an 
exceedingly  good  disposition  endowed  with  personal  nobility  and 
acquired  excellences,  of  good  manners  and  approved  ways,  with  a 
very  pleasing  face  and  open  forehead.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  of 
this  country  of  such  a  pleasing  disposition  as  the  Mir.  I  told  him 
to  translate  this  Qordn  into  plain  language  without  ornament,  and 
that  without  occupying  himself  with  explanations  or  fine  language 
he  should  translate  the  Qordn  in  simple  language  ( lughat-i-rikhta ) 
word  for  word  into  Persian,  and  should  not  add  one  letter  to  its 
exact  purport.  After  he  had  completed  it  he  should  send  it  by  his 
son  Jalalu-d-din  Sayyid  to  the  Court.  The  Mir’s  son  is  also  a 
young  man  of  external  and  internal  intelligence.  The  signs  of 
piety  and  blessedness  are  distinct  on  his  forehead.  The  Mir  is 
proud  of  his  son,  and  in  truth  he  is  worthy,  as  he  is  an  excellent 
youth.” 

Mulla  'Abdul  Hamid  assigns  the  Sayyid  a  place  of  honour  among  the 
Shaykhs  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Shahjahan  and  states  that  the 
Emperor  met  him  twice,1  once  when  he  visited  Gujarat  as  a  prince  in  the 
company  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir  and  again  when  he  was  returning  from 
Junair,2  a  hill-fortress  in  the  Deccan.  ‘Abdul  Hamid  adds  that  as  the 
Sayyid  suffered  from  asthma,  he  was  unable  to  wait  on  the  Emperor 
personally.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his  son  Sayyid  Jalal  to  the  Royal  Court.* 
He  died  in  1045  A.H./1635  A.D.  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign4  (of 
Shahjahan)  and  was  buried  at  Rasulabad,6  outside  the  city  of  Ahmadabad. 

1.  Bddshdhndma,  Vol.  i,  Part  ii,  p.  329. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  329.  ‘ Amal-i-Salib  (Vol.  iii,  p.  359)  gives  Ajmir  for  Junair.  It  says  : 

-  -L>  ^ j  &  jh* 

Apparently  s**  1  is  a  mistake  for 

3.  Bddshdhndma,  Vol.  i,  Part  ii,  p.  329. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  332  ;  * Amal-i-$alib,  iii,  p.  359.  Mirdt-i-Abmadi  (Suppl.,  p.  42)  says  that  he  died  on  the 
12th  Rajab,  1045  A.H. 

5.  Burgess  gives  the  following  description  of  his  tomb  :  **  At  a  distance  of  about  sixty  yards  west- 
south  from  the  central  mausoleum  (of  Sh&h  ‘A lam)  is  second  on  the  same  plan  and  scale,  but  having  its 
main  entrance  on  the  east,  another  on  the  south  and  doors  between  the  pillars  on  each  face.  The  arches 
over  these  doors  are  all  filled  with  the  same  beautiful  perforated  stone -work  as  in  the  Pir's  tomb  ;  much 
of  this,  however,  has  probably  been  restored  in  an  imitative  way  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
central  grave  in  this  tomb  is  that  of  Sayyid  Muhammad  Maqbul  ‘A/am,  the  son  of  Sayyid  Jalal-ud-din 
Kfah  *Alam,  and  sixth  in  descent  from  the  Pir.  Over  this  grave,  upon  a  stone  tablet,  are  the  footprints 
of  the  prophet  ( qadam-i-rasdl  yd  sharif).  Inside  the  darglh  also  are  three  other  graves  on  the  south  side  ; 

these  are  of  Maqbtil  ‘Alam’s  son  Sayyid  Jal&l  ad- Din  Maqsud  ‘A/am,  in  the  centre .  ”  ( The 

Muhammadan  Architecture  cf  Ahmadabad ,  ii,  p.  20). 
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Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  wrote  a  large  number  of  Sufistic  works  also,  but 
the  author  of  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  refers  to  only  two  of  them,1  namely  : 

(i)  Jum‘at-i-Shahi  '  • ),  _which  is  in  seven  volumes  and 

comprises  ‘  the  discourses  of  Shah  ‘Alam  on  Divine  mysteries  and 

(ii)  Lata’if-i-Shahi  (  t .),  comprising  the  morning  and  the 

evening  prayers,  etc. 

He  is  also  reported  to  have  been  very  generous  and  to  have  distributed 
500  Mahmudi  coins  every  Friday. 2  _ 

His  son  Sayyid  Jalal,  Maqsud  ‘Alam  (who  carried  the  present  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Futuhat  from  the  Emperor  Jahangir  to  his  father)  was  born 
on  Saturday  night,  15th  Jumada  II,  1003  A.H.3  (27th  January,  1595  A.D.) 
He  learnt  the  Qur’an  by  heart  at  the  age  of  1 1  and  later  pursued  the  study 
of  various  subjects  under  Mawlana  Husayn  Shaybani  and  completed  his 
studies  under  Shaykh  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz,  a  murid  and  pupil  of  Maqbul  ‘Alam. 
He  learnt  the  mystic  sciences  from  his  father.4  He  visited  Agra  about  the 
year  1028  A.H.  and  the  Emperor  Jahangir  presented  him  with  an 
elephant.5  He  also  paid  visits  to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Shahjahan  in 
the  years  1037  A.H.,  1039  A.H.,  1047  A.H.,  and  1048  A.H.,  and  received 
valuable  gifts  from  the  Emperor.®  On  the  9th  Sha'ban,  1052  A.H.  the 
Emperor  persuaded  him  to  accept  the  mansab  of  a  Commander  of  4000 
personal  and  700  horse7  and  later  promoted  him  to  a  mansab  of  6000 
personal  and  1500  horse.8  He  was  also  appointed  to  the  post  of  a  Sadr, 
an  office  which  was  previously  held  by  Musavi  Khan.9  He  was  a  devoted 
mystic,  versed  in  the  technique  of  the  Sufis  and  wrote  verses  under  the 

1 .  Supplement,  p.  42. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  42.  In  ‘Amal-i  Salih  {in,  pp.  358-359)  there  is  a  reference  to  the  generosity  of  the  Mir.  It  is 
said  that  all  the  people,  numbering  more  than  a  lac,  who  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the  'UVs  of  Shah, 
'Alam  are  provided  with  food  by  the  Mir. 

3.  The  chronogram  of  his  birth  is  J ( Bddshdhndma ,  Vol.  ii,  Part  ii,  p.  332  ;  Miral~i  Aftmadf, 
Suppl.,  p.  42).  According  to  *Amal-i  Salih  (iii,  p,  362)  he  was  born  on  the  nth  Jumada  II,  1003  A.H. 

4.  Mirdt-i  Atimadi,  Suppl.,  p.  42. 

5.  Memoirs  (translated  by  Rogers  and  Beveridge),  ii,  p.  98. 

6.  Ydd-i  Aiyydm  (by  ‘Abdul  Hayy),  ‘Aligarh,  1919,  p.  74.  According  to  the  Bddshdhndma,  ii,  p.  134 
1048  A.H.),  p.  142  (1048  A.H.),  p.  144  (1048  A.H.),  p.  1 51  (1050  A.H.),  p.  155  (1049  A.H.),  p.  290 

(1052  A.H.),  p.  307  (1052  A.H.),  p.  310  (1052  A.H.),  he  was  given  500  mahr  ;  2  horses  ;  Rs.  10,000  ; 
Rs.  3,000  ;  Rs.  5,000  ;  Rs.  5,000  ;  Rs.  5,000  ;  Rs.  io.ooo,  respectively. 

7.  Bddshdhndma,  ii,  pp.  315,  316.  He  was  also  awarded  Rs.  30,000  cash,  besides  other  presents.  Shah 
Nawaz  Kh&n  (Ma'dthir-ul-Umard,  iii,  p.  449)  says  that  the  general  public  disapproved  of  this  action  of 
the  Sayyid. 

8.  On  1  ith  Jumada  1, 1056  A.H.  (Bddshdhndma,  ii,  p,  511),  A  little  later  he  was  raised  to  6000  personal 
and  2000  horse  ( Bddshdhndma ,  ii,  pp.  627,  718). 

9.  Bddshdhndma,  ii,  p.  316  ;  ( Ma’dthir-ul-Umard ,  iii,  p.  449). 
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pen-name  of  Riza’i,  or  Riza.1  According  to  Mulla  'Abdul  Hamid,  the 
Emperor  Shahjahan  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Sayyid  Jalal’s  attainments 
and  character  and  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  ‘  was  a  most  genial 
companion.’2  In  1056  A.H.  (1646,  A.D.)  we  find  him  at  Kabul3  and,  a 
year  later  (20th  Rabi'  II,  1057)  we  hear  of  his  death  at  Lahore.4  He  was 
buried  there  and  later  his  body  was  exhumed  and  taken  to  Ahmadabad 
and  buried  at  Rasulabad,  near  the  grave  of  his  father,  Sayyid  Muhammad.6 

1.  On  a  pillar  of  the  porch  of  the  great  rauza  of  Qutab  Alam  at  Batwa,  the  following  verses,  appa¬ 
rently  composed  by  the  same  Jalal,  are  to  be  found  : 

iWii  .ii^  .r^ju  ji* 

jUS0  xi  Zf  jM  J  J  j 

(Translation  :  “  Qutab  'Alam  who  is  sovereign  of  the  spheres. 

Has  by  the  rau?a  augmented  the  glory  of  the  spheres. 

Ere  this  vault  of  the  sky  had  no  Crown  ; 

His  Gunbad  (sepulchral  cupola)  became  the  crown  of  the  spheres. 

Composed  by  the  born  Slave  of  the  family  Jalal  bin  Muhamm  d  bin  Jalal  Shahi”). 

(H.  Cousens,  Revised  List  of  Antiquarian  Remains  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1897,  p.  307). 

In  Mirdt-i  Alimadi  (Suppl.,  p.  43)  three  Rubais  of  Sayyid  Jalal  are  quoted.  Of  them,  the  following 
bears  the  pen-name  of  the  poet,  i.e.,  Riza  : 

'>j  J-  r  j  '-’j  J’s  '  j 

'-r?  ^  yy  J1*-**  _*1  *»  y- ) 

In  ‘ Amal-i-§alih  (iii,  pp.  360,  361)  three  more  Rubais  are  quoted;  while  in  Ma’ dthir-ul-Umard 
(iii,  p,  449)  another  Ruba‘i  is  given  which  the  author  quotes  with  the  following  remark: 

-  j  j!  j  JrX.  ^  l  j  ^  1 

2.  Bddshdhndma,  Vol.  i,  Partii,  p.  331. 

3.  fbida,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  519,  571-  Ma’ dthir-ul-Umard,  i,  p.  771.  A  year  earlier  he  was  in  Kashmir  (Bdd- 
shdhndma,  ii,  p.  448). 

Bddshdhndma,  Vol.  ii ,  p.  718.  The  news  of  his  death  was  conveyed  to  the  Emperor  on  the  1st 
umada  I,  1057  (Bddshdhndma,  ii,  p.  681)  who  expressed  regret  at  his  death  ;  asked  for  his  pardon  from 
God  and  bestowed  Royal  favours  on  his  descendants.  ’Amal-i-Salih  (iii,  p.  362)  places  the  Sayyid's 
death  on  the  nth  Jumada  II,  which  docs  not  seem  to  be  correct.  According  to  Mirdt-i- Ahmadi  (Suppl. 
p.  43),  however,  the  Sayyid  died  in  1059  A.H.  which  is  quite  wrong.  See  also  Ma’ dthir-ul-Umard  (iii, 
p.  450)  where  the  Sayyid  is  reported  to  have  died  on  the  1st  Jumada  I,  1057  A.H. 

5.  Mirdt-i  Afimadi,  Supplement,  p.  43.  Sayyid  Jalal  was  survived  by  three  sons  : 

(i)  Sayyid  Ja'far  Badr-i-'Alatn  (born  1023  A.H.,  died  1085  A.H.).  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
Sajjada  Nashin  in  1052  A.H.  (Bddshdhndma,  ii,  p.  315)  ;  suffered  from  an  attack  of  paralysis  in  1056 
A.H.  (Bad.  p.  £82),  refused  to  accept  the  off.ee  of  Sadr-  us-Sudur  under  Shahjahan  (Mirdt,  Suppl.,  p.  44), 
etc.  He  is  repotted  to  have  been  excelled  his  father  in  learning  (Bad.,  ii,  p.  753).  He  was  a  volumnous 
writer,  and  the  author  of  the  Mirdt  (Suppl.  pp.  43,  44)  refers  to  one  of  his  works  entitled  Rau?at-i  Shdhi , 
divided  into  24  volumes,  the  first  twenty  of  which  deal  with  the  lives  of  the  saints,  etc.,  and  the  last  four 
contain  a  discussion  on  Hadith  and  Tafsir.  See  also  Ydd-i-Aiyydm  (by  ‘Abdul  Hay>),  pp.  75,  76.  Sayyid 
JaTar’s  son,  Sayyid  Muhammad,  Mahbub  ‘  Alam  (d.  1 1 1 1  A.H.)  was  also  a  well-known  author  and  mystic  : 
(Mirdt-i  Ahniadi ,  Suppl,  p.  44). 

(ii)  Sayyid  *Ali  the  second  son,  (d.  1091  A.H.)  held  high  offices  under  Shahjahan  and  Aurangzib. 
In  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  Shahjahan  the  title  of  Rizawi  Khan  was  conferred  upon  him,  while  in  the 
10th  year  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzib  he  was  appointed  Sadr-i-‘Azam.  (For  details  see  Ma* dthir-ul-Umard, 
ii,  pp.  307-309). 

(iii)  Sayyid  Musa,  the  third  son,  who  also  held  an  office  under  Shahjahan,  was  sent  by  the  Emperor 
to  Ahmadabad  to  assist  his  brother,  Sayyid  Ja‘far,  who  suffered  from  paralysis  ( Bddshdhndma ,  ii,  p  6. 
and  2). 
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Jahangir  says  in  his  autograph-note  on  the  Fuluhal  MS.  that  he  en¬ 
trusted  the  copy  to  Sayyid  Jalal  on  the  14th  of  the  Ilahi  month  of  Dai, 
in  the  14th  year  of  his  Julus  (accession)  corresponding  with  the  26th 
Shawwal,  1028  A.H.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Memoirs,  in  the  14th  year 
of  the  accession,  dated  the  24th  Shahriwar,  which  runs  as  follows  :  — 

“  To  Sayyid  Jalal,  s.  Sayyid  Muhammad,  the  grandson  of  Shah 
‘Alam  Bukhari,  an  account  of  whom  has  been  written  among  the 
events  of  my  Gujarat  expedition,  I  gave  leave  to  return.  I  gave  him 
a  female  elephant  for  his  riding,  as  well  as  his  expenses.”1 

It  appears  that  the  note  on  the  Futuhat  MS.  was  written  some  three 
weeks  after  the  Emperor  had  given  the  Sayyid  ‘  leave  to  return.'  It  is 
also  probably  certain  that  the  Sayyid  did  not  leave  Agra  immediately. 
Apparently,  he  remained  there  for  some  weeks  more  and  received  the 
manuscript  at  the  time  he  took  formal  leave  of  the  Emperor  on  or  about 
14th  Mihr,  the  14th  year  of  the  Julus. 

The  MS.  did  reach  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  at  Ahmadabad  who,  as 
a  token  of  love,  gave  it  to  Sayyid  Jalal  who  had  brought  it  all  the  way 
from  Agra.  His  autograph-note  which  is  in  Arabic  runs  as  follows  : — 

j}  1  i  C*  5  *  &  3  (^5-^  ^  |Ja  a  j 

-  I  (J  ®L*  l*  -  0  Li*  j  if  0 

Translation. — I  gave  this  book  to  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  the  .strength 
of  my  back  and  the  namesake  of  my  father,  my  son  Jalal-ud-Din 
Muhammad.  May  God  prolong  his  life  in  accordance  with  His 
will.  Written  with  his  own  hand  by  Muhammad,  son  of  Jalal-ud- 
Din  Muhammad.  May  God  pardon  their  sins. 

Of  the  three  autographs  on  the  manuscript,  e.g.,  of  ‘Abdur  Rahim 
Khan-Khanan,  the  Emperor  Jahangir  and  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad,  the 
last  one  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  valuable,  for,  while  the  autographs 
of  the  former  two  are  not  very  rare,  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  autograph  of  the  Mir. 

I  hope  that  the  publication  of  these  notes  will  enable  the  authorities 
of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Hall  to  correct  the  following  fantastic  description 
of  the  manuscript  which  they  have  published  in  their  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  Exhibits  :2 

“  904 — Manuscript  copy  of  Fatoohat  Maki  (in  Five  Volumes).  A 
Book  on  Sufism  by  Mohiuddin  Arabi  in  Arabic  Language.  Vol.  I 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir  ;  Volume  II  in  that 
of  Abdul  Rahim  Khan,  son  of  Bairam  Khan  and  Vol.  Ill  in  that 
of  Akbar." 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  Mr.  Percy  Brown,  A.R.C.A.,  the  Curator 
of  the  Hall  who  granted  me  every  facility  in  my  work. 

1.  Memoirs  (translated  by  Rogers  and  Beveridge,  ii,  p.  98)* 

2.  Calcutta,  1925,  p.  50. 
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THE  ARABIC  POETRY  OF  HAFIZ 


[H4fi?  of  Shiraz  is  pre-eminently  a  Persian  lyric  poet.  In  his  Diwan  inter¬ 
spersed  among  Persian  poems  are  found  many  ornamental  Arabic  hemistiches  and 
verses  which,  as  the  great  Indian  scholar  Shibli  has  in  his  famous  book  ShPrul  A ‘jam 
aptly  remarked,  are  like  precious  stones  set  in  a  ring,  Admittedly  Hafiz  was  versed 
in  Arabic  literature  and  learning,  and  was  endowed  with  considerable  talent  for 
composing  Arabic  verses;  but  this  does  not  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  emi¬ 
nent  Arabic  poets  of  his  period.  In  the  following  article  the  writer  has  tried  to 
demonstrate  by  quoting  examples  that  Hafiz:  had  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  versify¬ 
ing  in  Arabic.  Editor .] 


THE  share  contributed  by  the  Persians  in  the  expansion  of  Arabic 
literature  is  a  subject  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  short  paper. 
But  study  of  the  Arabic  compositions  of  those  famous  Persian 
poets  who  are  called  bilingual,  like  Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman,  Sa'di,  Khusrau, 
Imad,  Hafiz  and  Jami,  would  furnish  ample  material  for  filling  the  gap 
in  the  literary  history  of  Persia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  role  played  by  the 
Persian  poets  in  the  realm  of  Arabic  Poetry  is  of  outstanding  importance, 
as  it  forms  a  link  between  the  post-classical  Arabic  literature  and  the 
contributions  of  the  Persians  to  Arabic.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  interesting 
subject  for  study  and  research,  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  at 
which  the  late  Professor  Browne  has  expressed  his  astonishment.1 

That  Khwaja  Hafiz  of  Shiraz  enjoys  world-wide  reputation  as  a  lyrical 
poet  of  Persia,  does  not  require  special  emphasis.  His  Persian  poems  are 
well  known  and  are  read  with  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  all  over  Asia 
and  Europe.  But  few  of  his  admirers  are  perhaps  aware  that  Hafiz  posses¬ 
sed  the  ability  of  composing  poems  in  Arabic  also.  Many  Arabic  verses 
are  found  in  his  Diwan  which  have  become  an  integral  part  of  his  Persian 
noems.  The  Diwan  of  Hafiz,  which  has  for  long  been  published  in  Persia, 
ndia  and  Europe,  was  not  compiled  by  the  poet  himself  in  his  lifetime, 
3ut  was  collected  after  his  death  by  his  old  friend  Muhammad  Gulandam, 
who  edited  it  with  an  introduction.  It  has  been  rightly  remarked  that 
numerous  interpolations  have  crept  into  the  Diwan-i-Hafiz  on  account  of 
its  constant  transcription  ;  and  as  Rida  Quli  says2  the  verses  and  odes  of 
Salman  of  Sawa  (d.  778  A.H.),  a  contemporary  of  Hafiz,  have  been  inserted 
in  his  Diwan.  Undoubtedly  such  verses  and  even  complete  odes  have  been 
interpolated  in  most  of  the  later  editions  of  the  Diwan,  but  there  can  be 


1.  A  Literary  History  oj  Persia,  Vol.  I,  p.  447. 

2.  Majma'u’l-Fu&ifyd,  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 
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no  obvious  reason  for  introducing  the  Arabic  verses  or  poems  composed 
by  others  in  the  name  of  Hafiz,  although  an  instance  of  this  kind  will  be 
noticed  later  on.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  of  the  genuineness  of 
these  Arabic  compositions  in  the  Diwan  of  Hafiz. 

Before  dwelling  on  the  Arabic  poetry  of  Hafiz  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  ascertain  the  academic  career  of  the  poet  and  his  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language  and  literature,  and  also  to  inquire  what  sort  of 
works  he  composed  in  Arabic  besides  these  stray  verses  in  his  Diwan. 
In  his  biographies  the  poet  is  simply  described  as  a  “  Hafiz,”  or  one  who 
has  committed  the  Qur’an  to  memory.  He  was  not  only  a  Hafiz  in  this 
sense ;  he  was  also  conversant  with  the  different  readings  of  the  sacred 
Book  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  following  verse  : 

w-dj  J  t_3  I  j  j  0  T Ji  JiiU-  oLj  5 y-  il>  j 

t£  jC  * — A— j  J — >1  £  (_3  ^  y*  j\  jw  y  j* 

“  Love  may  attend  to  your  complaint  if,  like  Hafiz,  you  learn  the 
Qur’an  by  heart  with  fourteen  readings. 

“  1  have  never  seen  any  poetry  sweeter  than  thine,  O  Hafiz,  by 
virtue  of  that  Qur’an  which  thou  keepest  in  thy  bosom.” 

One  of  his  biographers  says  that  Hafiz  received  his  education  under 
Maulana  Shamsuddin  ‘Abdullah  of  Shiraz,  who  used  to  teach  in  the 
school  founded  by  him.1 

It  is  stated  that  Haji  Qiwamuddin  Hasan  (d.  754  A.H.),  the  Vizier  of 
the  Treasury  of  Shah  Abu  Ishaq,  who  was  a  patron  of  letters,  founded  a 
college  at  Shiraz,  where  he  appointed  his  protege  Hafiz  as  a  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Quranic  Commentary.2 

His  service  in  the  said  college  can  be  inferred  from  the  following  verses 
by  him  : — 

|Cl  ytsf  JJ  jlh 

”  Leaving  aside  the  portico  and  vault  of  the  College,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  teaching,  we  have  come  down  to  the  dust  of  thy  lane.” 

(j  jv  ^  J * jliVU-  (J  lij  J.*  j\ 

"  My  heart  has  by  now  got  sick  of  the  discourses  and  discussions  of 
the  College  and  now  I  should  also  attend  for  some  time  to  wine 
and  the  beloved.” 

jl  lj  y.  Ji»  U-^wJ  Jy  IT  4—  j  Z  j 

"  How  long,  O  Hafiz,  wilt  thou  sit  at  the  door  of  the  school  ?  Get  up, 
and  let  us  find  an  escape  in  a  tavern.” 

1*  Majma'u'l-Fufaba,  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 

2>  Hay&t-i-lf&fiz  (Urdu),  p.  8-u. 
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4i  <J j  j  (J-i-c  j*> Ji*(£ yf  Ja*l>-  yX*  jyiij 

“  O  Hafiz,  seek  not  the  pearl  of  love  in  the  corner  of  the  school ; 
step  out  if  thou  art  inclined  to  search  for  it.” 

The  oldest  documentary  evidence  which  we  possess  about  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  Hafiz  in  Arabic  is  the  introduction  to  his  Diwan,  written  by  his 
friend  Gulandam,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Persian  prose  of  the 
eighth  century.  In  the  course  of  his  introduction  the  editor  says,  inter 
alia  : — 

y 7—  y  4-..*^ y  v  * y llai. . m  0  L  ^5  {jf* y**  vji-h®  fy 

oU  ^j\  i—jjC  ^  0  tji  y  i  I  s  y] t  «i  j  y  /0.  :W-4  4*1  lit- ‘ 

“  x*  I  I  j  ^jSj  L) 

Professor  Browne  has  translated  the  above  passage  as  follows  : — 

“  However,  diligent  study  of  the  Qur’an,  constant  attendance  to 
the  King’s  business,  the  annotation  of  the  Kashshaf  and  the 
Misbah,  the  perusal  of  the  Matali,  and  the  Miftah,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  canons  of  literary  criticism  and  t  he  appreciation  of  Arabic 
poems  prevented  him  from  collecting  his  verses  and  odes.”' 

In  the  above  translation  Browne  has  read  s-*  f  -  ^  J  Lp  for 

S'*  jA  OrJ  D-  which,  I  think  is  not  quite  correct .  The  word  ly^r  is  found  in 
most  of  the  printed  as  well  as  manuscript  copies  of  the  Diwan  of  Hafiz. 
Besides,  this  reading  does  not  convey  any  plausible  meaning,  as  the  appreci¬ 
ation  of  Diwans  or  poems  does  not  involve  such  an  absorbing  mental 
pre-occupation  as  to  prevent  a  poet  from  compiling  his  Diwan.  The  exact 
translation  should  therefore  be  “  the  search  for  Arabic  Diwans  ”  which  is 
most  suitable  and  appropriate. 

This  introduction  is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Diwan. 
blaji  Khalifa  has  also  translated  as  follows  a  portion  of  the  above  quota¬ 
tion  into  Arabic.1 2 

«  ji£l)  4)1  jO  wO  j  i  Jar  U-  ii  V V  'J  t  4X>-1»0  if  Ja»  !>•  v  *  jl  *>)  i  i/*  '• -1  ” 

2iil  jJlj.1  J  ft  ^  Li  l)  ft  Xd  ‘  - '  ft  j  4  ■>  “  3  Jj  4I  iffXil 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Hafiz,  besides  studying  the  Qur’an,  wrote 
annotations  on  the  well-known  commentary  of  al-Zamakhshari,  which 
served  at  that  time  as  text-book  in  the  Arabic  Madrasahs  and  is  still 
prescribed  in  India  and  Muslim  countries.  He  also  annotated  the  Misbah, 
a  book  on  Arabic  grammar  by  al-Mutarrizi  (d.  610).3  Both  these  works 


1.  A  Literary  History  (if  Persia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  272. 

2.  Kashfu'l-Zunun,  Vol.  I,  p.  508. 

3.  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  448-449.  Haji  Khalifa  has  given  the  titles  of  commentaries  on  this  book  and  the 
names  of  their  authors,  some  of  whom  were  contemporaries  with  H&fi?.  This  book  was  prescribed  as  a 
text-book  in  the  8th  century. 
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of  Hafiz  have  apparently  been  irrecoverably  lost.  To  his  annotations  on 
the  Kashshaf  he  alludes  in  the  following  verse 

^  cj  L . Lj  LLl  2  j>.  ^yS 

“  No  one  of  the  Hafizes  in  the  world  has  combined  as  I  have  the  face¬ 
tious  sayings  of  the  philosophers  with  the  scripture  of  the  Qur’an.” 

From  the  following  verses  it  is  evident  that  Hafiz  had  a  special  liking 
for  the  book  Kashshaf  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  reading,  lecturing 
and  writing  notes  on  it.  He  says  : — 


j  oUli*  jU  jT  v  yjl y~ _/^)J  jl.vb  j 

_*  g  .a  ^  _5  1  jTztsfi  t  *  ^  ^  1  j* — ^  2  ©1 


“  Read  a  verse  from  the  book  of  the  face  of  the  beloved,  as  it  is  an 
explanation  of  difficult  passages  from  the  books  Kashf  and  Kashsha f. '  ’ 

Take  the  collection  of  poems  and  proceed  to  a  desert  as  this  is 
not  the  time  for  attending  college  and  debating  the  arguments  of 
Kashf  and  Kashshaf.” 

By  Kashf  mentioned  in  both  the  verses  probably  Kashfu'l-Asrar  is 
meant,  either  a  book  on  the  exegesis  of  the  Qur’an,  written  by  Abu  Talib 
of  Mecca  (d.  437  A.H.)1,  or  the  Kashfu’l-Asrar  of  ‘  Abdu’l-’Aziz  Ahmad 
al-Bukhari  (d.  730),  a  commentary  on  the  Principles  of  Jurisprudence  by 
al-Bazudi  (d.  482)2. 

Besides  this,  Hafiz  indulged  in  the  study  of  Matali'  and  Miftdh  ;  by 
the  first  probably  Matali'u’l-Anzar  is  meant,  a  work  on  Logic  and  Philoso¬ 
phy  by  al-Baidawi  (d.  683  A.H.).3  The  second,  Miftahu’l-’Ulum,  is  a 
cyclopaedia  of  Rhetoric  by  as-Sakkaki  (d.  606  A.H.).4 5  Both  these  works 
were  generally  prescribed  as  text-books  for  higher  studies  in  Arabic  in 
those  times.  This  is  a  proof  of  Hafiz’s  scientific  and  philosophical  studies 
in  the  Arabic  language. 

From  the  introduction  to  the  Diwan  of  Hafiz,  referred  to  above,  we 
learn  about  his  fondness  for  the  Diwans  of  Arab  poets  which  is  of  itself 
a  testimony  to  his  high  taste  in  Arabic  poetry.  In  the  opening  line  of  his 
Diwan  he  has  inserted  a  hemistich  from  the  following  verse  of  the  Umay- 
yad  ruler,  the  notorious  Yazid,  who  was  a  poet  of  some  distinction  and 
the  author  of  a  Diwan.6 


1.  Hajl  Khalifah,  Vol.  II,  p.  320. 

2.  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp,  114-115. 

3.  Ibid.,  Vol.  II. 

4.  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  480.  IJaji  Khalifah  has  given  a  list  ot  commentaries  on  Miftdli ,  some  of  them  written 
by  contemporaries  of  Ij&fig. 

5.  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  526. 
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(J  j  tjl  jo  (£  X&  U  |» 

This  quotation  of  Hafiz  became  so  popular  that  it  inspired  several 
poets  to  compose  odes  modelled  after  the  same  metre  and  rhyme.  Of 
such  imitations  the  following  Ghazal  of  Jami  may  be  taken  as  a  fine 
imitation.1 

* 

^  l  . **0 

J  (J-*  ,J~. J  J  ^\>_  -&4 

IX  jl  >J  }>■  (jC)j  i  4«a£  ^1^*  JJ)  •)??■) 

The  or  concluding  couplet,  in  the  above-mentioned  Ghazal  of 
Hafiz  has  been  a  subject  of  criticism  by  the  Indian  poet  and  critic,  the 
learned  Azad  of  Bilgiram  who  says  that  in  the  following  hemistich  : — 

'*4-  \j  UjJI  y  jl)'1.4  JL. 

the  letter  o  should  have  been  supplied  before  the  word  because 
according  to  the  rules  of  Grammar  when  the  compensation  <d^>-  of  a 
hypothesis  J*  falls  in  the  imperative,  prohibitive  or  nominal  proposition, 
it  is  expedient  to  add  o  before  it.2  But  ar-Radi  in  his  commentary  on 
Kafiyah3  and  some  commentators  of  Alfiyyah  have  allowed  such  a  latitude 
to  the  poets,  who  are  accordingly  at  liberty  not  to  usev-i  in  such  cases. 
It  is  a  well-known  dictum  that  “  « >*■'  y  &U  j  what  is  allowed 

to  poets  is  not  allowed  to  others.” 

That  Hafiz  had  access  to  the  works  of  the  Arabian  poets  can  be  inferred 
from  his  verses  in  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  ideas  of  those 
poets,  for  instance  :4 

*i  T  — -I  .xiL  1  j  Ljkc.  £  N  .  j  1  j  j 

which  is  apparently  a  direct  importation  of  the  idea  expressed  by  Abu’l- 
‘Ala  al-Ma‘arri  in  the  following  verse  : 

aJ  ^  ♦  j.*  X>1 — *i  bL*w  I  j$<i  *1 

The  Arab  poet  at-Tannukhi  says  : 

^  ^  0  ^  *  y*  L— i  ji  I  J  J  I  ^  I J 

LLi  ^  I  j  <uLc  I  j  l$i  j  ^  Ljutf" ^  L-Jail  j 


i»  The  complete  ode  of  Jami  with  an  English  translation  will  be  found  in  Browne's  Literary  History 
of  Persia ,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  544-545. 

2.  Khazana-i-'Amira,  p.  182. 

3.  Sharhu’r-Radi 4 ala’l- Kafiyah,  Vol,  1,  p.  86. 

4«  A  Literary  History  of  Persia ,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  289. 
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I — jt-  J-i  *-£■  f  |»  f  I  J  I  -t— J  L,  bi  i  I  j 

^  i^l  ji**' 

LJs  L.*  Uj  ,T  U  J)  cJi  L«  juu  Lj  ^T, 


Hafiz  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  same  idea  in  the  following  verses  of 
his  Saqi-Namah  : 


xS  f  L_^  o 


Aif  u“  J  <*  j  4  1  <_Ht 

J*7  [*-C  L.4 


v'>  u"^ 

As;5'(r'U'  Wj*. 

J-a  J  0L1  I  j«-  w  li 

V*!  J-^jrT  v.  ~  J'-<  J  jr  -t)_  j.  ^ 


Al-Khatib  of  Qazwin  says  : 

*  A — L.fcL  ^  J  L  1  4X.4  Aa*.  4  !  J  I  4a> 

Hafiz  reproduces  the  same  idea  in  his  following  verse  : 

I*  J  _j*“  ^  ^  j—  J  ^  ^  j  ^  j  (_1!  A  L.  ^  I  j 


The  following  line  of  the  famous  Tughra’i : 

^  L_a*a)  !  ^3bajC  Lj  4  i — >*  «A*S  Jax)  j  J^A  !  Ja 

has  surely  inspired  our  poet  when  he  says  : 

J  ^  hcAjX*!  KJZJi' jl  J)  4-4  (J-I  }  J  j»  Jo  J  wlk*  jVa*  j ■* 

About  the  poet’s  knowledge  of  Arabic  Professor  Browne  observes  : — 

“  As  regards  Hafiz’s  intellectual  attainments,  his  bilingual  poems 
alone  show  that  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Arabic,  apart  from 
the  statements  of  his  editor,  Muhammad  Gulandam,  as  to  his 
more  scientific  work  in  that  language.”1 
Looking  to  a  trustworthy  piece  of  historical  importance,  contained  in 
the  introduction  to  his  Diwan,  and  finding  in  it  references  to  his  literaiy 
pursuits,  we  come  on  sure  ground  as  to  Hafiz’s  qualifications  and  his 
systematic  studies  in  Arabic  arts  and  sciences.  The  following  verses  show 
that  Hafiz  was  well -acquainted  with  the  following  standard  works  of 
Arabic  Philosophy  and  Medicine  :  the  Sharhu’l-Mawaqif  by  Qadi 
Adududdin  at-laji  and  Al-Qanun  and  Ash-Shifa  of  Avicenna  : 


1.  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  289. 
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2  •  Li*  ^  li)  *ii  fl*  1^4  bj 

oijbli  j  «j_y  li  j  /  i  -6”  ol^A 


Jo  i  1  I  '—'*4^*  <£+AJ  (£• i 


His  thirst  for  acquaintance  with  various  branches  of  Arabic  learning 
is  evident  from  an  anecdote  mentioned  by  the  author  of  Lata’ifu’l-Khayal* 
in  which  Hafiz  is  said  to  have  read  Hikmatu’l-1  Ain,  a  text-book  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,2  with  Sayyid  Sharif  of  Jurjan.  It  is  related  that  while  reading  Hafiz 
asked  his  teacher  the  definition  of  !***U  J**-  or  Simple  Ignorance,  to  which 
the  latter  replied  :  ‘  It  is  the  same  kind  of  ignorance  as  employed  by  you 
in  the  following  verSe  : 

.s £ L.«  xS  j,\  Oi  ff*-  jr1.  i>. 

(i.e.,  ‘  When  did  the  Wise  give  you  this  world -reflecting  goblet  ?’  I 
asked  him.  ‘  The  very  day  when  He  was  making  this  goblet-like  dome,* 
he  replied). 

There  is  no  separate  Arabic  Diwan  of  Hafiz,  but  the  occasional  Arabic 
verses  and  poems  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  his  Persian  Diwan 
form  the  bulk  of  the  Arabic  production  of  Hafiz.  These  verses  and  poems 
are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  : — 

1.  Mulamma’at,  “  Patchwork  ”  or  Macaronic  poems,  in  which 
alternate  lines  or  verses  are  in  two  different  languages,  generally 
Arabic  and  Persian.  The  Arabic  hemistich  is  often  some  well-known 
phrase  from  the  verses  of  the  Qur’an  or  a  quotation  from  Hadith 
(the  Sayings  of  the  Prophet),  a  proverb  or  an  aphorism,  and  these 
have  been  so  exquisitely  set  that,  according  to  the  learned  Shibli, 
"  they  look  like  pretty  gems  set  in  a  ring.”3  ‘ 

2.  Purely  Arabic  poems  and  verses  which  are  unrivalled  in  simpli¬ 
city  and  eloquence  and  bear  witness  to  the  cultivated  ease  with  which 
Hafiz  composed  in  Arabic.  He  himself  says  out  of  humility  : — 

^  jt-  j!  j  obj  iS ^  ^  I 


The  word  ‘Ajam  in  Arabic  means  dumb,  and  therefore  jl»  j  may 
be  taken  for  ‘Ajami  or  Persian  language,  and  the  meaning  would  be  that, 
although  the  poet’s  tongue  is  Persian,  yet  his  mouth  is  full  of  Arabic. 
Ibn  Ma’sum  has  taken  the  second  hemistich  of  Hafiz  in  the  same  meaning.4 

I  give  here  below  the  Arabic  verses  and  poems  of  Hafiz  as  gathered 
from  his  Persian  Diwan.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  most  of  these  Arabic 


1.  The  original  text  was  published  in  the  Oriental  College  Magazine,  November  1934  ;  a  Persian  work 
on  the  biographies  of  Persian  poets,  written  in  1072  A.H.  (1665  A.D.),  a  unique  MS.  of  which  has  been 
•discovered  and  described  by  Professor  Muhammad  Iqbal  of  the  Punjab  University. 

2.  A  treatise  on  Divine  Philosophy  written  by  Ali  b.  Muhammad  known  as  Dabiran-al-Katibi  of  Qazwin 
d.  675  A.H.).. 

3.  Sfn'ru'l-'Ajam,  Vol.  II,  p.  227. 

4.  Suldfatu'l-A$r,  p,  489, 
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verses  have  been  found  to  be  transcribed  incorrectly.  I  have  been  able  to 
collate  them  with  different  copies  of  the  Diwan  and  have  corrected  the 
mistakes  made  by  the  copyists. 

I.  The  first  kind  of1  Hafiz’s  Arabic  poetry  falls  into  four  groups  : — 
The  tadmin1  or  “  insertion  ”  of  Quranic  verses,  of  which  the 
following  are  illustrations  : 

i  I  l^>-  J  0—1  J  ji 

3  \f^ts A  0^r  *  j**  £  }  I  ^  b  j  j  Jett  !>■ 

4  (J  ^  ^  U>*  «X*ju  ^  J 

^  $■  il|  ^jy*  J  L>C  "fa  Jfj?  ^A-wi  *XJ  C+>  ij^  I 

4  Lot  jL  I  j  j-J  l  (j—  J I  j  *  j 

3  j^Li  iJ  J  <j  Lj^  jj  I «  Ji  j  J 1^-  ^ 

(2)  The  insertion  of  Had ith  or  sayings  of  the  Prophet  are  found  in 
the  following  couplets  : — 

jj.*  JLi  l)  I  L  l _ ^  j  <J  Jtf  I  j  j  J  j ®-xr*'“ 

8  ^  y*  jU  L  (ji  JaiU-CxLCO  ^ ^icloj  _J^L* 

(3)  Proverbs  : — 

9  J3l.liJJI.rT  £_  {A*-  is  A  A  f\<sj  j  Jd>.  O 

A^»|  JjJ  I  *>  C--> >jPel|  V'  J*?  lT*  ^  ^ 

1.  Suldbat’ ul-* Asr  p.  489 

2.  Qur’an  97 :  5. 

3.  /bid.,  1  :  25 

4.  Ibid.,  104  : 9 

5.  tbid.,  21  :  30. 

The  poet  Anwari  has  also  inserted  this  verse  in  his  following  couplet : — 

o’"  <s*  <?f  0  ^  t yj  f  ^  3 

(Kulliyat,  p.  742,  Lucknow). 

6.  Ibid.,  5  :  45. 

7.  /bid.,  13:  29. 

8.  See  Taybis*  Sharhul-mishkhat . 

9.  Vide  al-‘Askari's  Jamharatu’l-Amthdl,  p.  24,  Bombay. 

Anwari  says : — 

<j  Asf-  &T 


$S\  .  IjjM  >T  xl 
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*  {j0 Ull  Si  (j^lSJI^SdsL  (jljj  jjk>.  j Lf*  ^Ti.«  ^.>.  j 

(4)  Lyrical  mulamm'a  or  “  patchwork  ”  verses  which  abound  in 
the  Diwan : — 

(I) 

J  J I  J  Z  (J  ijA  J  I  J  |  Jjfc. 

iUJ  1  ^  US'  I  ^  j  ^  I  j  &’ 

U  4A1 1  j  ^2.4  j  '  *x£  Ja®  !>■  (J  ^ 

(II) 

jScAljjSeAl  (J-i  -iTjij  *»y  *A  I  jit  (S  X>J  jlj-* 


\  (j  <jl ^/~*L  I  j  ^  J I  (jli  Ja*  Ij  U>-^j*>!  ^*.1 i  j 


m 

ti  L.:.a  |  J IL  yi  L_i^ j  (3 1  ^  c3^  ^  ^L...  ■  v  /C I  ^  I 

oUi  0*  N is*  ^  I  -J  Lju*  ^  I J  Ji>  j  *  Jl»  j  U  L 

c3 1  ^  I  ^  Lj  V  U  V 1  ojo  ^  l>  Jl  A-t  0 ^  j 

it  I  j  ^L~  j£>  JaJ  i>-  j£o  I) jxJ*  U  J  (J  L^  I  \J? j* 

(IV) 

l  iil»  li  y»  J)  I JiiU-  j—  y»  j  j7  I  tf  Ju  ^  JU*. 


(V) 

die*  |**j  ts\  lj«  &  y  £  L)  JLs~  Jj r  j  JU  j  Ok-f* 

dt^j  d^~*  1  -A*®  o-y  *5"  d  y  1  j  1—**  t- ^y*t  d  W*  It  ^  1 >-l 

(VI) 

J:* '“ '  I  (j*  (3**^  ^  t3  t*  ^£-4  ti  _>J  t£  jl ,  y ‘K  I 

jjf-LJ  1 J ^  ^iyi J jy 1 _)  j  1  j*  y>  v jl*.* j ^  (_;> 

(VII) 

^  3jh  ^j^xi  |  d-i  ^  %  yy^j  1 

(*  ^  I  ^  J  Jj  ^  •  jV  I  wi5  auIt  (jl jp-~  j  jlsi  ^<3!’  J15 

J**-V  I  ti  ii-»U|  J  ii  jd.  |  !_ i>l*)  ir  « l^j!  J  a  j5w*  ^5C  Jai  U 

i»  'Im^d  Faqih,  a  compatriot  of  Irjafi?  has  also  inserted  the  same  proverb  in  his  following  verse  :— 

jj^U1  \  KJ  ff.c*  **»  L’j*  j  -i  j  a*ap  j\  ^ui» 

(Oriental  College  Magazine,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  Lahore). 
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cJL JJi  4!  ^  » _ja  j 4>  5*-*^ 

C*>l  ^  -i}l2  jC|^  (Jjw  ^  -  J-*  j  ,*>•  j  y 

(IX) 

^U!  |  j  (^2  j^jJj  j)  ^  l*  jb  J2  j! 

4,*I,)JI  4>  cJ>-  cil  v-->  ^  ♦  j*  y)  c£J  jl  j»  2^,4  jg  x>-  jA 

4— 4^U|U|^a  ^c- ^^2  c+*y&  x*d^ j2  ^Iy3l(j'4  fjU 

4«La)|  L~ J  <wi|A£'  Ia  J  ^ 

o  *)b  ^  L>-  L-iJ  I  j  U  -J)  |j  ^  jjT 

4-^  |  v  » Jj*  y  ^a^aaJ  15^  1 2  Jf  C— ->  li*  4^  ll  |  J/  ^1 3  La**  2  l) 

4— *|j^J|  ^  ^ *  La  4k.*  yj^!"  J/  0  U*  Jli>^>»  Joi  U-  1 

(X) 

j*U-^  j<>-  cJj'  |*J-^  J^**  Ca^«A<  y> — ^*)^cO  Ca£  J  jl 

^yU-  oUt* j  s _ ^  c^Jj  -X)J^*jU  jly  jjj  aT  A>  Lc 

^yl^j  ^|djj aJ  c^U c£jj  ^  )  I  L?l^  CL> «Xs>  j  tiL «  oA*i 

(XI) 

.d  1 — >  » jr  1®  ^-«1—  J  j  ^ — *-*  k.1  ^ -$  “* ^  <5"*  1*^4 

_d  l  *  *.  ll  j  *^***i"  j\$£La0  I  I)  |  I  4 — 1  4  U  Kmm^i  j&  {J**  I  ^  ^***-£- 

il  (*_*£•  ^  •  y*  j  I«  Ij!  <^jT  u^Ij'Ic*  ^  v  •  ^■‘  j -^’ LjC  _/l 

v^-^l  I  J  ^1  J  4$”  (3~^  1  ^  4 

It  must  be  remarked  here  that,  in  the  above  Ghazal,  Hafiz  has  imitated 
the  ode  of  his  compatriot  ‘Imad  Faqih  using  the  metre  and  rhyme  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  latter,  as  in  other  odes  in  which  too,  the  metres  and  rhymes  used 
by  ‘Imad  have  been  adopted  by  Hafiz.  The  following  concluding  line  of 
‘Imad  has  also  been  quoted  by  Hafiz  : — 

«il  ^ji  1®  t  (J  ^  i^l  ,  **.^  A.  J 

Professor  Iqbal  of  the  Punjab  University  has  published  such  parallel 
odes  of  both  the  poets  in  the  Oriental  College  Magazine ,a 

1.  J&mi,  in  the  same  rhyme  but  in  a  different  metre,  has  written  the  following  Arabic  verses,  as  given 
by  Azad  in  Atashkadah  (p,  80) : — 

C-oU-  j\  wJalVl  <uU“  C^-LU  4JJ 1 

j  o^UJl  lr*J>-  j  J>LY*  I  J* 

2.  November  1929,  pp.  95-96. 
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II.  The  second  kind  of  Hafiz’s  Arabic  poetry  is  purely  Arabic  verses 
of  which  a  considerable  selection  is  found  in  his  Diwan.  I  have  collected 
them  here,  just  to  give  an  idea  of  his  Arabic  compositions  : — 

(I) 

j  £  jt  Jj  y*-  cjC-  ^  ^  -^r*l 

_  (II) 

j L.  1*  j  -C.-* 

J^l  l  -oil  ills-  ri^  g.j 

jJuXc-l  j  X>~  i£y~* 

(III) 

ii|j»  cf_  j!  ->i  !j-jj  ul*  l»x> !  L"  L»  Jxs  dlLv*  y yso; 

(IV) 

(J  J  1*5 )  i  A  {j*  J  ^ 4 

J*)U>  Vl  ^  14  U-  id  U  Ax>  j!  A‘| 

cl  !  0  y  *V A  i iJL  |  I 

JUr  JUr  -A)  jlIU*  1-^.7  ij, 

JIT <>£  4^1  cJ ^  ^  cJ*  Jl^l  c3 

The  last  verse,  not  found  in  any  of  the  printed  copies  of  the  Diwan, 
has  been  taken  from  Sadiq  ‘All's  commentary  on  the  Diwan  of  Hafiz.1 

(V) 

^a|j*X)|  4>  JJL*  Jp  liltp  wa) j  l  lj jJ)  WU  L 

(VI) 

^Ld)  v  ty4  JJ  J 

ij\**  £a>1  lfy» j  j  tp  jp  <w*^  1^  1 

^lku.1  U  j  li  J^p  j  <j|j 

In  this  ode*also*the  following  Ghazal  of  ‘Imad  has  been  imitated: — 
4/^L-jU  4k" J  ^jf  4**JJ  jJliA  JjU 

j.  Sharfr  Diwdn-i~  Hafiz,  pp.  295-298.  Nawalkishorc  Press  1314  A.H. 
a.  Oriental  College  Magazine,  Vol.  VI,  No.  I,  pp.  95-96. 
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VII) 


JUlj  Jt 

JUjii  jc-  jt. ji  jk;  ,j* 


(jLllI  £ U  4I1I  j»^L« 
^  <j*y 

i£ C~J  U_/U»  Cy! 
Cff  JS~  j  A’1’ 


An  Arabic  ode  of  nine  couplets  has  been  given  by  Sadiq  ‘All  in  the 
name  of  Hafiz  in  his  commentary  on  the  Diwan,  which  begins  with  the 
following  line  : — 

\y  «L;a  Oi  *^*)|  U)j  ly  j«  j|  ol  |1 1 

But  this  ode  belongs  to  the  famous  poet  Amir  Khusrau  (d.  722  A.H.) 
who  quotes  it  in  extenso  in  his  introduction  to  the  Persian  Diwan  Gliur- 
ratul-Kamal.1 

In  conclusion,  I  am  inclined  to  remark  that  the  Arabic  poetry  of 
Hafiz  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own  and  on  account  of  its  archaic  simpli¬ 
city  and  elegant  style,  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  poetry  of  the  later 
and  contemporaneous  Arabic  poets,  which  is  not  regarded  by  some 
critics  as  original  in  the  real  sense  because  it  lacks  the  rigid  conventional¬ 
ities  of  Arabic  classicism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  fail  to  find  in  the  Arabic 
poetry  of  Hafiz  that  force  of  expression,  fluency  and  artistic  exuberance, 
rich  imagery  and  glowing  eloquence  which  characterise  his  Persian  odes 
and  which  have  immortalised  him  as  the  greatest  lyrical  poet  Persia  has 
ever  produced.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  the  plane  of 
Hafiz's  imaginative  flights  was  the  Persian  rose-garden,  in  which  he  poured 
out  his  melodies  like  a  sweet  nightingale,  but  it  was  beyond  his  natural 
tendencies  and  intellectual  environments  to  sing  in  the  strain  which  the 
mountainous  region  and  sandy  desert  of  Arabia  demanded.  Therefore  his 
Arabic  poems  appear  like  a  rather  colourless  bouquet  of  wild  flowers 
as  compared  with  his  blooming  Persian  rose-garden. 


Ahmedmian  Akhtar. 


i.  Dibdcha-i-Ghurratul'Kamdl,  p.  05,  Delhi, 
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rHE  Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i  Urdu : — The  Anjuman  was  founded  in  1903: 
in  Aligarh.  Its  object  and  purpose  was  to  enrich  the  Urdu  language 
by  translating  works  of  western  literature  and  science  into  Urdu 
and  by  undertaking  works  of  compilation  in  the  same  language  on  different 
subjects. 

The  first  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Anjuman  was  Moulvi  Shibli.  He  was 
succeeded  in  this  office  by  Moulvi  Habibur  Rahman  Khan  Sherwani  and 
Moulvi  Aziz  Mirza  respectively.  At  the  death  of  the  latter  Moulvi  Abdul 
Haq  undertook  the  sole  responsibility  of  running  the  Anjuman.  Under 
his  secretaryship  during  the  last  nearly  thirty  years  the  Anjuman  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  literary  associations  in  the  country. 
It  would  be  correct  to  say  that  when  Moulvi  Abdul  Haq  took  up  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  bringing  up  this  infant  association,  it  was  weak  and  deficient 
in  vitality.  But  by  his  untiring  and  fostering  care  it  grew  up  into  a  healthy 
and  strong,  organism  full  of  life  and  promise. 

For  a  long  time  Moulvi  Sahib  was  Inspector  of  Schools  and  the  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Intermediate  College  at  Aurangabad  (Deccan).  The  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Anjuman  were  fixed  up  there  in  the  picturesque  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  ‘  Begam’s  Mausoleum.’  But  as  the  scope  of  the  Anju- 
man’s  work  widened  it  was  felt  that  Aurangabad  was  anything  but 
a  centrally  situated  place  for  its  purpose.  In  the  All-India  Urdu  Conference, 
held  at  Aligarh  on  the  24th  and  25th  October,  1936,  it  was  finally  decided 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  Anjuman  should  be  established  at  Delhi  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  contact  with  the  provincial  organizations  and  to 
enable  it  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  Urdu  language 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

As  the  Anjuman  is  now  leaving  this  part  of  the  country,  a  brief  resume 
of  its  literary  achievements  will  not  be  out  of  place  : 

The  earlier  work  of  the  Anjuman  was  mostly  confined  to  publishing 
learned  books;  but  lately  it  has  vigorously  undertaken  the  popularisation  of 
the  Urdu  language  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  has  published  some 
very  old  and  rare  anthologies  after  due  collation  and  comparison  of  differ¬ 
ent  manuscripts.  The  most  important  among  them  are  the  following  : — 
Tazkira-i-Gulzar-i-Ibrahimi;  Tazkiral  Shu'rai-Urdu  of  Mir  Hasan 
Tazkira-i-Shura  (pertaining  to  Urdu  poets  in  Gujarat) ;  Tazkira-i- 
Urdu  of  Mushafi,  Tazkira-i-Shu'rai  Urdu  of  Fath  Ali  Gudezi ; 
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Chaministan-i-ShuTa  of  Lachmi  Narain  Shafiq  ;  Makhzan-i-Nukat  of 
Qayamuddin  Qaim  ;  Diwan-i-Asar  ;  Diwan-i-Yaqin  ;  lntikhab-i- 
Kalam-i-Mir  ;  Kulliyat-i-Wali  and  Mathnavi-i-Khwab-o-Khiyal  of 
Asar. 

A  monumental  work  of  the  Anjuman  is  the  Standard  English- Urdu 
Dictionary,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  English- 
Urdu  Dictionary  ever  published,  providing  a  thorough  treatment  of  over 
200,000  English  words  and  phrases.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this 
compilation  is  that  it  gives  Urdu  equivalents  not  only  for  words  in  literary, 
colloquial  and  dialectal  use ;  but  also  for  those  that  belong  to  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  arts  and  sciences,  as  also  for  obsolete  and  archaic  words  used  in 
literary  books  Copious  illustrations  are  given  to  explain  a  word  having 
different  shades  of  meaning  that  are  not  easily  distinguishable,  or  when  its 
definition  is  difficult  of  comprehension  until  exemplified.  In  cases  where 
the  existing  Urdu  vocabulary  was  found  unable  to  sustain  the  meaning  of 
the  English,  original  new  words  have  been  coined  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  Urdu  language.  This  work  amply  shows  the  richness 
of  the  Urdu  language  to  express  different  nuances  of  thought  with  the 
utmost  accuracy. 

The  Anjuman  is  also  preparing  a  Dictionary  of  the  Urdu  language  of  a 
very  high  standard.  The  entire  field  of  Urdu  literary  and  colloquial  usage 
has  been  explored  and  the  history  of  every  word  is  being  given  with 
illustrative  quotations  from  standard  works.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  Urdu  Dictionary  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  most  scientific  and 
ideal  procedure  has  been  adopted.  This  Dictionary  will  take  some  years 
more  to  complete. 

Besides  this  large  Urdu  Dictionary  two  more  works  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  are  in  hand  (i)  A  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  (including 
terms  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Economics,  Politics  and  History). 
(2)  A  Dictionary  of  Crafts  and  Trades.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
collect  thousands  of  words  of  different  crafts  and  trades  which  were  in 
the  process  of  dying  out. 

When  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Anjuman  undertook  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  running  it  he  well  realised  that  he  must  rely  on  himself.  And  so 
he  did.  But  what  a  vast  burden  he  was  called  upon  to  shoulder  !  By  his 
untiring  and  indefatigable  zeal  and  sincerity  he  succeeded  in  transforming 
the  Anjuman  into  an  all-India  organisation  of  great  importance  and  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Idara-i-Adabiyat-i-Urdu: — This  is  a  recently  started  association  which 
has  for  its  object  the  publication  of  Urdu  literary  works.  It  has  been  doing 
useful  work  for  some  time.  It  has  published  several  valuable  anthologies 
which  deal  with  Deccani  poets  of  different  periods.  Some  of  them  are 
as  follows  :  Muraqqa-i-Sukhan  ;  Siraj-i-Sukhan  ;  Imam-i-Sukhan  ;  Faiz-i- 
Sukhan ;  and  Mata'i  Sukhan.  The  association  also  publishes  a  monthly 
‘  Sab-Ras  ’  which  has  a  wide  circulation  in  Hyderabad. 

The  Jamiah-i-Nizamiah : — The  Jamiah-i-Nizamiah  was  founded  by 
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Maulana  Anwarullah  Nawab  Fazilat  Jung  67  years  ago.  This  institution 
specializes  in  the  teaching  of  Islamic  studies  and  theology.  On  the  9th 
February  1939  it  celebrated  its  ‘  Foundation  Day  ’  under  the  presidentship 
of  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jung  Bahadur,  Political  and  Educational  Member  of 
H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Government.  This  is  not  a  suitable  occasion  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  see  that  the 
suggestion  introducing  modern  methods  of  teaching  was  well  received  on 
this  occasion.  Religion  must  not  be  divorced  from  education  and  yet 
it  is  necessary  that  religious  education  should  be  imparted  in  a  manner 
which  instead  of  becoming  drudgery  should  create  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  students. 

On  this  occasion  an  exhibition  of  manuscripts  and  calligraphy  was 
organized,  which  proved  to  be  a  great  success.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  those 
whose  specimens  of  calligraphy  were  considered  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
Such  exhibitions  are  useful  and  instructive  in  that  they  inculcate  artistic 
taste  in  the  general  public. 


Y.  H. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 

THE  Anjuman-i-Bahar-e-Adab  of  Lucknow  came  recently  into 
sudden  prominence  by  organising  an  Urdu  Day  all  over  Northern  India 
on  the  18th  November  1938.  It  was  purely  a  non-political  movement, 
and  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  shared  equally  in  making  the  day  a  success, 
which  was  remarkable  for  processions  and  meetings  held  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  province.  The  Allahabad  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  Right  Hon’ble  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  now  the  President  of  the 
Anjuman-i-Tarraqi-e-Urdu  of  India.  He  spoke  on  the  historical  import¬ 
ance  of  Urdu,  which  he  characterised  as  an  emblem  of  Hindu-Muslim 
unity,  and  an  indivisible  joint  property  of  both  the  communities.  A  great 
lover  of  beauty,  grace  and  flavour  of  Urdu  as  he  is,  he  did  not  want  them 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  uncommon  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  words. 
Pandit  Krishen  Prasad  Kaul,  a  well-known  author  and  Member  of  the 
Servants  of  India  Society,  presided  over  the  meeting  held  in  this  connection 
at  Lucknow.  He  said  that  Urdu  was  a  mixture  of  several  languages  spoken 
by  men  of  various  nationalities  who  came  together  during  the  war  days  of 
medieval  India.  They  found  it  difficult  to  understand  each  other  if  they 
spoke  their  own  language,  and,  as  a  result,  Urdu  came  into  existence  as  a 
common  language.  Another  notable  Hindu  gentleman,  who  presided  over 
the  meeting  held  at  Agra,  dealt  with  the  elevating  effect  and  cultural  refine¬ 
ment  which  Urdu  had  brought  into  Indian  society.  It  has  done,  he  added, 
very  useful  service  in  the  past  and  has  vast  potentialities  for  the  future. 
He  exhorted  the  lovers  of  Urdu  to  simplify,  enrich  and  popularise  it. 
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Bihar  and  some  parts  of  Bengal  also  celebrated  the  Urdu  Day,  which 
has  unmistakably  served  a  useful  purpose  in  strengthening  its  cause  in 
Northern  India.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  it  is'making  considerable 
headway  in  Bengal,  and  some  of  the  staunch  Muslim  supporters  of 
Bengali  have  also  begun  to  associate  themselves  in  propagating  its  cause 
in  Bengal.  Last  year  a  number  of  the  branches  of  the  Anjuman-i-Tarraqi- 
e-Urdu  were  established  there  at  Dr.  Abdul  Haq’s  initiative,  and  in  last 
January  a  Bengal  Urdu  conference  was  held  in  Calcutta,  in  which  articles 
dealing  with  the  contributions  made  by  Bengal  to  Urdu  literature  were 
read  and  appreciated.  The  conference  sought  favours  from  the  centres 
of  Urdu  learning  to  encourage  Urdu  authors  of  Bengal.  It  has  also  request¬ 
ed  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  impart  primary  education  through  ihe 
medium  of  Hindustani . 

Hindustani  as  the  medium  of  instruction  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Muslims  of  Bihar  and  the  U.  P.  also.  In  the  annual  convocation  of 
the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  the  Hon'ble  Nawab  Mirza  Yar  Jung 
Bahadur  (Member  of  the  Executive  Council,  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Govern¬ 
ment)  gave  some  valuable  suggestions  in  his  admirable  address,  which  he 
delivered  in  Hindustani,  and  thus  broke  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  University  the  convention  of  English  convocation  addresses.  He 
said  that  it  is  simply  humiliating  for  a  nation  to  impart  education  to  its 
children  through  a  non-mother-tongue,  which  cannot  keep  alive  those 
thoughts,  traditions  and  culture,  which  are  parts  of  its  national  heritage. 
He  made  therefore  a  stirring  appeal  to  make  Urdu  the  chief  medium  of 
instruction  in  the  Muslim  University. 

Happily,  the  Hon’ble  Minister  of  Education  of  Bihar,  who  is  an  old 
boy  of  Aligarh,  has  undertaken  the  arduous  task  of  working  out  details 
for  instruction  in  schools  of  the  U.  P.  and  Bihar  through  the  medium  of 
Hindustani,  i.e.,  Urdu  and  Hindi.  Hchas  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  illustrious  Muslim  and  Hindu  scholars  and  educationists  of  the  U.  P. 
and  Bihar,  to  evolve  a  common  Hindustani  language  for  adoption  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  schools.  It  held  an  important  meeting  in 
last  December  at  Patna,  in  which  it  considered  the  question  of  coining 
Hindustani  technical  terms  with  Urdu  and  Hindi  equivalents.  It  was 
agreed  that  so  far  as  the  use  of  scientific  terms  in  Hindustani  was  concerned 
the  words  should  as  far  as  possible  be  drawn  from  Indian  sources  com¬ 
monly  understood  and  not  directly  from  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian  or  any 
other  language,  failing  which  the  terms  usually  employed  in  the  scientific 
terminology  of  the  western  countries  should  be  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  committee.  The  committee  has  appointed  three  sub¬ 
committees  to  frame  words  as  suggested  on  above  lines.  Dr.  Abid  Husain 
of  Jama'  Millia  and  Dr.  Abdul  Haq  of  the  Anjuman-i-Tarraqi-e-Urdu 
have  been  deputed  to  work  in  this  connection  in  Delhi,  and  Syed 
Suleyman  Nadvi,  along  with  some  Hindu  colleagues,  at  Patna.  They  will 
submit  their  reports  in  March  1939.  Dr.  Abdul  Haq  has  already  compiled 
some  parts  of  the  Hindustani  dictionary  which  were  shown  to  the  members 
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and  approved. 

The  problem  of  a  common  language  has  given  rise  to  the  question 
of  a  common  script  also.  A  section  of  the  progressive  Mussalmans  suggest 
Roman  script,  but  the  above-mentioned  committee  does  not  consider  it 
opportune  at  present  for  the  introduction  of  any  single  script,  be  it  Roman 
or  any  other.  The  committee  has  gauged  the  public  opinion  rightly.  A 
prominent  Mussalman  said  in  the  course  of  his  presidential  address  of  a 
semi -political  conference  held  at  Patna  in  Xmas  week  Let  me  warn  you 
most  emphatically,  that  if  you  allow  Urdu  script  to  be  changed  for  any 
other,  you  will  be  unwittingly  saying  good-bye  to  the  soul  of  your  Islamic 
religion  and  culture.”  The  question  of  script  was  discussed  in  the  con¬ 
vocation  address  of  the  Aligarh  University  also  by  Nawab  Mirza  Yar  Jung 
Bahadur  who  said  that  at  present  the  best  solution  seems  to  be  to  leave 
it  to  the  choice  of  those  who  want  education. 

The  All-India  Philosophical  Congress,  which  has  done  yeoman  service 
in  stimulating  philosophical  thought  in  India,  held  its  fourteenth  session 
at  Allahabad  on  26th  December  1938.  With  a  view  to  enable  the  Muslim 
thinkers  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  create  interest  in  Muslim  culture,  a 
section  of  Muslim  philosophy  has  been  added  to  the  congress  this  year. 
This  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  K.  A.  Hakim  of  the  Osmania  University. 
In  his  presidential  remarks  he  said  that  Muslim  philosophy  is  the  intellec¬ 
tual  structure  raised  on  the  foundation  of  Islam,  which  was  not  a  meta¬ 
physical  creed  but  an  ethical  and  sociological  revolution,  guiding  towards 
quite  a  new  way  of  life.  Muslim  philosophy  is  therefore  the  philosophy  of 
their  religion  which  has,  again,  Muslim  ethics  as  its  integral  part,  and 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  wealth  of  human  thought  were  to 
be  found  within  the  sphere  of  Muslim  philosophy  of  religion.  But  he 
deplored  that  Muslim  philosophy  was  taught  in  India  half-heartedly. 
Even  the  Muslim  University  of  Aligarh  has  no  professor  for  the  subject. 
He  emphasised  the  necessity  of  study  and  research  in  Muslim  philosophy, 
which  has  greatly  enriched  the  cultural  heritage  of  India. 

The  papers  contributed  in  the  section  by  Muslim  scholars  were  : 
(1)  The  Problem  of  Free-Will  in  Islam,  (2)  The  Philosophy  of  Society 
in  Islam,  (3)  Mysticism  in  Islam  and  (4)  The  Concept  of  Self  in  the  Poetry 
of  Iqbal. 

The  Philosophy  Department  of  Aligarh  has  been  conducting  research 
in  the  theological  philosophy  of  Ahmad  Sirhindi,  (better  known  as 
Mujjadid  Alf  Sani),  which  has  now  earned  the  degree  of  doctorate  for  one  of 
its  students.  It  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  eminent  scholars  for  its 
thoroughness  of  details  and  presentation  of  the  subject-matter.  Mujjadid 
Alf  Sani’s  life  and  mission  have  recently  aroused  much  interest  in  the 
U.  P.  and  last  month  a  Mujjadid  Alf  Sani’s  Number  of  an  Urdu  monthly 
‘  Al-Furqan  *  of  Bareilly,  U.  P.  came  out.  It  contains  some  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  articles  on  the  contributions  made  by  Mujjadid  Alf  Sani  to 
Islamic  society  and  the  polity  of  India  in  the  1  ith  century  A.  H. 

During  the  period  under  report  the  Shibli  Academy,  Azamgarh,  U.P. 
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has  published  two  books,  viz. :  Sirat-un-Nabi,  Vol.  VI  and  Maqlat-i-Shibli 
Vol.  VIII.  The  former  is  a  volume  of  the  life  of  the  Holy  Prophet  of 
which  five  volumes  have  already  appeared.  The  present  vplume  deals 
with  the  ethical  and  moral  teachings  of  Islam.  In  the  beginning  it  has  an 
elaborate  discussion  on  the  philosophy  of  Islamic  ethics,  which  forms  the 

Eith  and  marrow  of  the  book.  The  past  writers  on  Islamic  ethics,  e.g., 
on  Maskwaih,  Imam  Ghazzali  and  Tusi  and  others  treated  the  subject 
after  the  manner  of  Greek  philosophy,  but  no  one  had  yet  explained  the 
Islamic  principles  of  ethics.  This  has  been  done  in  the  above  book.  After 
this,  there  follow  four  chapters  on  Duties  (including  Behaviour),  Virtues, 
Vices  and  Manners  which  have  been  discussed  purely  in  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Prophet’s  teaching.  The  volume  contains  six  hundred  pages. 

The  second  book  is  a  collection  of  articles  contributed  by  the  late 
Maulana  Shibli  Noamani  to  contemporary  newspapers  on  religious, 
historical,  educational,  literary  and  political  topics. 

In  the  session  of  the  Idara-i-Maarif  Islamia,  held  in  Delhi  in  Xmas 
week,  the  Muslim  scholars  of  the  U.  P.  had  a  large  share  by  contributing 
a  good  number  of  papers  on  the  following  subjects  : — (1)  The  Earliest 
Compilation  on  the  Geography  of  Hejaz  and  Tahama,  (2)  Abu  Hilal 
Askari’sAl-awa’il,  (jjlbnHazmZahiri's  jamhar-ut-un  Nasab  (4)  Modern 
Iran  (5)  Indo-Arabic  works  on  Traditions  (6)  Qannauj  and  Sind  (7)  Arab 
Compilers  of  Arabic  Lexicons  (8)  Geography  and  the  Mussalmans. 

The  old  boys  of  the  Nadwat-ul-LHema,  Lucknow,  and  the  Shibli 
Academy  of  Azamgarh,  invited  the  Idara  to  hold  its  next  session  at 
Lucknow.  It  has  accepted  the  invitation,  and  its  next  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  Lucknow  in  1940. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  writing  this  report,  the  U.  P.  sustained  a  great  loss 
in  the  sad  demise  of  Maulvi  Khalilur  Rahman,  who  was  a  well-known 
scholar  in  the  history  of  Muslim  rule  in  Spain  and  Morocco.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  following  works  mainly  derived  from  English  sources : — 
Akhbar-ul-Undulus,  4  Vols.,  Muwalladeen,  Nafh-al-Teeb,  and  Tarikh- 
ul-Rhulafa,  etc. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta, 
an  interesting  paper  was  read  on  Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq’s  expedition  to 
Thatt.  The  writer  of  the  paper  dealt  with  a  letter  found  in  a  rare  Persian 
manuscript,  Insha-i-Mahru,  which  contains  letters  writen  by  Amin-ul- 
Mulk  Mahru,  an  eminent  courtier  of  Sultan  Muhammad  and  Firuz  Shah 


Tughluq.  The  letter  throws  light  on  the  circumstances  that  led  to  Sultan 
Firuz  Shah’s  expedition  to  Thatt  in  Sind,  which  are  quite  different  from 
the  version  of  ‘Aflf's  Firuz  Shahi.  ‘Afif  says  that  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  with  the  objectives  of  conquest  and  vengeance,  but  the  letter 
proves  that  it  was  a  sequel  to  the  aggression  of  Babaniya,  the  ruler  of 
Thatt.  This  is  corroborated  by  Sirat-i-Firuz  Shah!  also. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  held  on  6th  February, 
1939,  the  following  exhibits  were  of  special  interest  (1)  a  finely  illustrated 
and  ornamented  manuscript  of  Persian  poems  of  Hassan,  Hafiz,  Jami  and 
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others.  Copied  by  Mir  Arab  al-Husayni  in  987  A.H.  (2)  An  album  of 
specimens  of  Islamic  calligraphy,  some  of  which  bore  the  signatures  of 
Ali  Rida,  Ibrahim  al-Yazd,  Wisal  Shirazi,  Sharifi  (a  Persian  poet  of  the 
10th  century  A.H.)  and  others.  (3)  An  album  of  specimens  of  Islamic 
calligraphy,  bearing  the  autographs  of  Ahmad  al-Nairizi,  Wisal  Shirazi, 
Abdul  Majid  Isfahani  and  others.  (4)  Shah  Namah  by  Firdausi  Tusi, 
written  calligraphically  and  containing  several  curious  miniature  paintings 
finished  in  the  Tartar  style.  (5)  A1  Ikhtisar  WatTajrid  by  Muhammad  bin 
Uthman  ash-Shafi'i,  a  work  on  the  sayings  of  the  Holy  Prophet.  It  is  an 
autograph  copy  written  in  728  A.H.  (6)  The  Mu'allaqat  with  a  com¬ 
mentary  of  Ali  bin  Abdallah  al-Wahrani.  The  MS.  is  dated  515  A.H. 
(1121  A.  D.) 

S.  S. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  HISTORICAL  SCIENCES 
Eighth  Quinquennial  Session,  Zurich 
August — September  1938. 

FIFTY -SIX  nations  were  represented  by  1,200  historians  at  this  very 
important  Congress,  at  which  India  sent  two  official  delegates,  viz.,  Father 
Heras,  S.  J.,  Principal  of  St.  Xavier’s  College  and  Director  of  Indian 
Historical  Research  Institute  Bombay,  and  Professor  H.  K.  Sherwani, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science,  Osmania  Univer¬ 
sity.  Among  other  oriental  or  Muslim  countries  which  sent  official  re¬ 
presentatives  to  the  Congress  may  be  mentioned  Afghanistan,  Albania, 
Algeria,  China,  Egypt,  Iran,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Turkey.  It  may  interest 
our  readers  that  Algeria  was  represented  solely  by  Frenchmen,  Afghanistan 
by  His  Excellency  the  Afghan  delegate  to  the  League  of  the  Na¬ 
tions,  Palestine  by  the  Professor  of  History  at  the  Jewish  University, 
Syria  by  His  Excellency  Emir  Shekib  Arslan  and  Turkey  by  Dr.  Fuad 
Kopriilu  and  Dr.  Hamit  Ziibeyr  Kosay,  the  former  being  Professor  of 
History  at  Ankara  and  member  for  Kars  in  the  Grand  National  Assembly, 
and  the  latter  Director-General  of  Museums  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Turkish  Republic.  Apart  from  Father  Heras  and  Professor  Sherwani,  who 
represented  India  officially,  Calcutta  University  and  Greater  India  Society 
were  represented  by  Dr.  Ghoshal,  C.  P.  and  Berar  Research  Society  by 
Mr.  Deshpande,  Bombay  University  by  Dr.  Kaufmann  and  the  University 
of  the  Punjab  by  Prof.  D.  Ward.  In  addition  to  these  Indian  representa¬ 
tives,  Dr.  Spear  of  St.  Stephens  College,  Delhi  and  Mr.  Whitehead,  I.C.S., 
Advisor  to  Indian  students  at  Cambridge  also  assisted  the  Indian  delegation 
by  their  advice  and  thorough  co-operation. 

The  Congress  organisation  is  divided  into  a  number  of  commissions 
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and  Father  Heras  and  Professor  Sherwani  were  nominated  by  the  Bureau 
to  serve  on  the  Eastern  Commission.  On  hearing  of  his  nomination,  which 
was  effected  about  a  month  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  Prof. 
Sherwani  sent  the  notice  of  a  resolution  to  the  Secretary  proposing  that 
the  cultural  influence  of  Islam  had  not  been  adequately  treated  by  western 
historians  in  general  and  the  International  Bibliography  of  Historical 
Sciences  in  particular,  and  it  was  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  more  regard 
were  paid  to  it.  The  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  on  August  27. 
i.e.,  a  day  before  the  formal  opening  of  the  Congress.  There  were  present, 
besides  Dr.  Temperley,  the  President  of  the  Congress  and  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  Dr.  Olivia  Maclachlan  of  Cambridge  who  acted  as  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Hu  Shih  of  China,  Dr.  Otto  Franke  of  Germany,  Dr. 
Krom  of  the  Netherlands,  Father  Heras  and  Prof.  Sherwani  (Professor  R. 
Grousset  of  France  and  Prof.  Latourette  of  the  U.S.A.  being  unavoidably 
absent).  There  was  quite  a  lengthy  discussion  on  Prof.  Sherwani’s  resolu¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  importance  and  treatment  of  Islamic  culture,  and 
in  the  end  it  was  decided  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous  resolution  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  should  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  Professor 
Carron,  the  Editor  of  the  International  Bibliography  of  Historical  Sciences 
that  the  Bibliography  had  so  far  neglected  the  cultural  influence  of  Islam 
in  India  and  the  Far  East  (countries  which  came  directly  within  the  scope 
of  the  Commission),  and  that  an  illustrative  selection  should  be  submitted 
later  by  experts.  It  was  further  decided  that  books  in  Oriental  languages 
should  also  be  included  in  this  bibliography  with  their  names  written  in 
Latin  characters.  On  a  query,  the  Indian  representatives  promised  the 
Commission  that  they  would  submit  a  tentative  classification  of  Indian 
history  on  scientific  lines  at  the  end  of  the  Congress. 

On  August  28  the  actual  session  of  the  Congress  was  formally  opened 
in  St.  Peter’s  Church  with  a  divine  hymn  on  the  organ.  The  speeches 
delivered  were  in  the  four  official  languages  of  the  Congress,  namely 
German,  French,  Italian  and  English,  and  among  other  speeches  was  one 
by  Dr.  Etter,  then  Home  Minister  of  the  Federal  Government  and  now 
President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Dr.  Temperley,  the  President  of 
the  Congress  honoured  the  two  official  delegates  of  India  by  mentioning 
them  by  name. 

The  academic  work  of  the  Congress  was  divided  into  fourteen  sections 
and  a  president  and  a  secretary  were  nominated  by  the  Bureau  for  each 
section.  Among  the  285  odd  papers  read  at  the  Congress  the  following 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  Islam  and  the  East : — 

Section  II. — Ancient  History  and  Classical  Archaeology  : — 

Professor  O.  Bertolini  (Rome)  :  Transition  from  the  Ancient  to  the 
Medieval  Epoch,  (in  Italian). 

Dr.  Zubeyr  Kosay  (Ankara) :  The  Phrygian  city  of  Bazarli,  (in 
French). 
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Section  V. — Middle  Ages  and  Byzantinn  : — 

Prof.  La  Monte  (Cincinati) :  Decline  and  Fall  of  Frankish  Seigniory 
in  Syria  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  (in  English). 

Emir  Shekih  Arslan  (Syria).  The  character  of  Salahuddln  the  Great, 
(in  French). 

Dr.  A.  H.  Lybyer  (Urbana) :  Historical  importance  of  Sultan  Muham¬ 
mad  II,  Conqueror  of  Constantinople,  (in  English). 

Dr.  J.  Dabrowaki  (Krakow) :  Western  Europe  and  the  Eastern  question 
in  the  XIVth  and  XVth  centuries,  (in  German). 

Dr.  Fuad  Koprvilu  (Ankara) :  Turco-Mussulman  Feudalism  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  (in  French). 

Section  VI. — Modern  Times  up  to  19x4  : — 

Prof.  P.  Silva  (Rome) :  Some  aspects  of  the  Mediterranean  problem, 
from  William  III  to  1914,  (in  Italian). 

Dr.  Y.  M.  Goblet  (Paris) :  The  Mediterranean  of  the  XIXth  century 
(in  French). 

Dr.  J.  Matousek  (Prague) :  The  Turkish  question  in  the  Counter¬ 
reform  Diplomacy,  (in  French). 

Dr.  H.  Temperley  (Cambridge) :  England  and  the  Dogma  of  Turkey's 
Integrity  and  Independence  from  Palmerston  to  Disraeli,  1856-1878, 
(in  English). 

Dr.  Dascalakis  (Athens) :  The  French  Revolution  and  Greek  Inde¬ 
pendence,  (in  French). 

Prof.  A.  Otetea  (Jassy) :  The  Great  Powers  and  the  Elections  for  the 
Diwan  ad  hoc  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  1789-1794,  (in  French). 

Section  VII. — History  of  non-European  countries. — (Under  the  presidency 
of  Professor  H.  K.  Sherwani ). 

Dr.  U.  N.  Ghoshal  (Calcutta) :  A  Rare  Indian  Temple  Type  in  Cam¬ 
bodia,  (in  English). 

Prof.  H.  C.  Seth  (Nagpur) :  The  Kingdom  of  Khotan  (Chinese 
Turkestan)  under  the  Mauryas,  (in  English). 

Mr.  A.  B.  Advani  (Karachi) :  Crime  and  Punishment  in  the  Days  of 
the  Talpur  Rulers  of  Sindh,  (1783-1843),  (in  English). 

Father  Heras  (Bombay) :  The  story  of  the  Minotaur  in  the  Light  of 
Mohenjo-Daro  Inscriptions,  (in  English). 

Section  VIII. — History  of  Religions  and  Ecclesiastical  History  : — 

Prof.  Guidi  (Rome) :  Oriental  Christianity,  its  Life  and  Function  in 
Opposition  to  other  great  Oriental  Religions,  Manicheism  and  Islam, 
(in  Italian). 
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Section  XII. — History  of  Ideas  : — 

Prof.  H.  K.  Sherwani  (Osmania) :  Islamic  Political  Thought  :  its 
Place  in  the  Scheme  of  Political  Science,  (in  English). 

Section  on  Historical  Demography  : — 

Professor  Joan  Lupas  (Cluj) :  The  population  of  Morea  in  the 
XVIII  century,  (in  French). 

At  the  end  of  each  paper  there  was  a  general  discussion  in  which  not 
only  were  criticisms  freely  offered  and  questions  asked  but  constructive 
suggestions  were  also  made. 

The  social  side  was  by  no  means  neglected.  On  the  28th  of  August, 
i.e.,  on  the  day  the  Congress  was  formally  opened,  there  was  a  reception 
given  to  the  delegates  and  other  participators  at  the  Congress  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  On  the  30th  the  various  ancient  Gilds  of  Zurich 
invited  the  delegates  in  national  batches,  the  Indian  and  English  delegates 
being  included  among  others  in  the  batch  which  was  entertained  to  dinner 
by  the  Gild  Zunfl  um  Waag,  the  Gild  of  Scales,  after  which  there  was 
a  performance  of  songs  and  recitations  in  the  four  national  languages  of 
Switzerland,  German,  French,  Italian  and  Romansch,  followed  by  a 
hymn  in  the  Castilian  dialect  by  Father  Heras  who  sought  to  demonstrate 
the  great  similarity  between  Castilian  and  Romansch.  The  next  day  the 
delegates  were  taken  on  a  lake  trip  to  the  great  industrial  town  of  Rappersil 
and  on  September  1  to  Kyberg  Castle  and  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Winter¬ 
thur,  while  on  September  2  Prof.  Meycrburg  of  the  Zurich  University 
invited  them  to  a  delightful  evening  party  in  his  old  world  mansion,  the 
Schiff,  about  8  miles  from  Zurich.  On  the  same  day  the  British  delegates 
to  the  Congress  invited  the  Indian  delegates  to  lunch  with  them  at  one 
of  the  fashionable  restaurants  of  the  city. 

Before  the  Congress  formally  came  to  an  end,  the  Indian  delegation 
held  two  meetings,  one  presided  over  by  Father  Heras  and  the  other 
by  Prof.  H.  K.  Sherwani  in  order  to  attempt  a  scientific  classification  of 
Indian  History  for  general  purposes  as  well  as  the  basis  of  the  Indian  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Bibliography.  Not  only  was  the  non-communal 
principle  of  division  into  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  periods  adopted, 
as  has  been  functioning  in  the  Osmania  University  for  some  years  past, 
but  a  minute  sub-classification  was  also  attempted  and  each  sub-period 
tentatively  earmarked  for  a  bibliographer  of  note  in  India.  The  whole 
scheme  will  soon  be  laid  before  the  Indian  Historical  Association  for 
approval,  but  in  the  meantime  it  was  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Commission. 

A  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of  Historical  Sciences,  the 
working  body  of  the  Congress,  was  held  on  September  4  to  which  Father 
Heras  and  Professor  Sherwani  were  invited  to  sit  along  with  other  official 
national  delegates.  Among  other  things,  reports  of  the  various  Commis¬ 
sions  were  read,  including  that  of  the  Eastern  Commission,  and  the 
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resolution  on  the  influence  of  Islamic  culture  was  finally  adopted.  It  was 
announced  that  Dr.  Laland  of  Washington,  U.S.A.  would  be  the  president 
of  the  next  quinquennial  session  of  the  Congress  to  be  held  at  Rome  m 
1943  and  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held  in  Prague 
in  the  summer  of  1939. 

H.  K.  Sherwani. 


Indices  to  the  Lisan  al-‘Arab  ;  Index  I. — Names  of  Poets  prepared  by 
M.  Abdul  Qayyum,  M.A.  Offprint  from  the  Oriental  College  Magazine, 

Lahore.  1937-1938. 

WHEN  1  acquired  my  copv  of  the  Lisan  in  1901 1  was  at  once  convinced 
that  the  Shawahid  cited  in  this  best  of  all  Arabic  dictionaries  formed  the 
most  exhaustive  anthology  of  ancient  poetry,  and  I  made  for  my  own 
use  an  alphabetical  index  which  has  helped  not  only  me  but  a  number 
of  other  students  of  classical  Arabic  poetry  in  easily  tracing  verses  attribut¬ 
ed  to  those  poets  we  were  studying.  In  the  lapse  of  years  I  have  been 
able  to  find  the  authors  of  many  lines  which  are,  after  the  manner  of  the 
oldest  works  of  Arabic  philology,  cited  anonymously,  also  to  correct 
names  given  wrongly  and  discovered  verses  attributed  erroneously  to  the 
wrong  authors.  It  is  therefor  that  I  welcome  the  work  of  Mr.  Abdul 
Qayyum,  which  makes  this  vast  repertory  of  ancient  Arabic  literature 
accessible  to  all.  As  is  well  known,  ancient  philologers  admitted  as  evidence 
only  authors  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  all  poets 
lived  in  the  time  of  paganism  or  during  the  first  century  of  the  Hijra. 
Of  later  poets  Abu  Nuwas  is  cited  only  three  times,  Bashshar  in  a  few 
more  cases.  The  most  frequently  cited  poets  are  Dhur-Rumma  and 
Ru'ba,  while  many  of  the  poets  cited  are  not  otherwise  known.  A  mere 
counting  of  the  names,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  give  a  correct  result. 
Mr.  Abdul  Qayyum  gives  many  cross-references,  but  there  are  also  in 
the  Lisan  a  good  number  of  errors  which  the  editors  have  not  been  able 
to  correct.  We  find,  e.g.,  Basama  in  place  of  Bashama  (not  Bashshama 
as  printed).  The  promised  index  of  rhymes  will  however  facilitate  our 
study  in  bringing  many  stray  verses  together.  As  a  specimen  of  what  I 
have  been  able  to  identify  from  other  sources  the  following  may  suffice  : 

Abbaq  ad-Dubairi  IX.  139.16  ;  XIII.  304. 18  ;  XVII.  117.2. 

Ubayy  b.  Hartham  I.  154. 13  (Islah  I.  235). 

Uthail  al-‘Abdi  I.  103.3  (Islah  II.  12.) 

Ibn  Ahmar  1. 129.12, 170 (not  179) ; III.  108. n  5264.5;  V. 231. 14; 
403.3;  lX.  15.6  (not  16);  X.  56.i6;XII.  150.10;  XIII.  201.18; 
XVII.  129.20  ;  272.6  ;  XVIII.  105.22  ;  XX.  34- 19- 

These  may  suffice  to  show  that  investigation  will  prove  that  many  of 
the  hundreds  of  anonymously  cited  verses  can  be  traced  to  their  authors  ; 
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for  in  my  opinion  a  verse  cited  in  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  certain  word  has 
only  value  if  we  know  that  it  is  genuinely  by  an  ancient  poet,  because 
some  ancient  grammarians  seem  to  have  coined  verses  to  prove  theories 
for  which  no  proof  was  available.  Another  point  which  will  be  cleared 
up  by  the  index  of  rhymes  is  to  show  which  of  poets  of  similar  names  is 
really  the  author.  So  I  have  been  able  to  sort  out  the  verses  of  the  two 
poets  named  al  Marrar.  Again  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Lisan,  in 
spite  of  the  high  quality  of  the  edition,  is  by  no  means  free  from  often 
serious  errors.  The  two  poets  al-As‘ar  al-Ju'fi  and  Ash'ar  ar-Raqaban 
should  be  corrected,  the  former  is  spelt  with  Sin  the  latter  with  Shin. 
This  error  is  quite  common  in  many  works  in  which  these  poets  are  cited. 
I  had  taken  great  trouble  in  my  edition  of  the  works  of  Marzubani  and 
al-Amidi  to  vocalise  all  names  so  that  students  could  have  a  safe  guide, 
but  unfortunately  the  publisher  did  not  see  his  way  to  print  them  and  in 
many  cases  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  very  good  manuscripts 
which  I  used  for  the  edition. 

I  cannot  help  before  closing  my  review  to  mention  the  most  scholarly 
index  of  the  ‘Iqd  al-Farid  by  Professor  Muhammad  Shaft*  which  is  a 
model  for  this  kind  of  work.  Though  we  have  five  editions  of  this  work, 
each  appears  to  have  added  to  the  printer’s  errors  of  its  predecessor  till  it 
has  been  asserted  that  a  correct  edition  was  impossible.  Through  Shaft’s 
work  it  may  be  possible  to  publish  a  really  good  edition  of  the  ‘Iqd.  It 
is  to  his  credit  that  he  is  training  in  truly  scientific  methods  a  new  generation 
of  Arabists  in  India  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  in  Egypt  and  Europe. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  remainder  of  the  indices  with  eager 
expectation. 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ;  January  1939. 

I.  Lichtenstadter  ;  Muhammad  b.  Habib  and  his  Kitab  al-Muhabbar. 
The  author  discusses  the  importance  of  this  work  which  has  been  preserved 
in  one  manuscript  only  and  that  not  quite  complete.  The  contents  of 
the  Kitab  al-Muhabbar  are  a  vast  collection  of  historical  and  genealogical 
data  derived  from  various  sources,  but  specially  from  Hisham  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  al-Kalbl  who  among  scholars  of  the  second  century  of  the  Hijra 
made  the  most  extensive  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  the  Arab  race. 
Several  chapters  of  the  Kitab  al-Muhabbar  are  copied,  with  and  without 
acknowledgment,  by  later  authors,  some  by  Ibn  Qutaiba  in  the  Kitab 
al-Ma‘arif ;  while  Marzuqi  has  copied  word  for  word  the  chapter  on  the 
annual  fairs  of  the  Arabs  in  his  Kitab  al-Azmina.  Much  of  the  information 
is  not  found  elsewhere,  but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  we  have  at  least  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Kitab  al-Muhabbar,  namely  a  manuscript  at  one  time 
in  Najaf,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Kitab  al-Mathalib  of  Ibn  al-Kalbl, 
but  in  reality  is  one  portion  of  the  Muwaffaqiyyat  of  az-Zubair  b.  Bakkar 
containing  long  extracts  from  the  two  works  entitled  Kitab  al-Mathalib, 
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by  Ibn  al-Kaibl  and  al-Haitham  b.  ‘Adi.  A  friend  of  mine  made  a  copy 
of  this  manuscript,  written  in  my  opinion  in  the  sixth  century,  to  judge 
from  a  photo  of  one  page,  but  he  did  not  always  read  the  original  correctly. 
He  for  example  mostly  misread  final  Kaf  for  Lam.  Of  this  copy  I  made  a 
transcript  and  among  the  chapters  are  those  giving  the  trades  pursued  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  nobles  of  early  Islam,  also  chapters  on  those  who  had 
some  bodily  defects  and  those  who  were  the  children  of  alien  mothers,  etc. 
It  will  be  found  that  Muhammad  b.  Habib  has  made  full  use  of  these 
chapters.  Lichtenstadter  points  out  how  rarely  Ibn  Habib  indicates  his 
sources,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  time  when  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  a  full  Isnad.  It  may  be  because  the  author  was  aware  that 
scholars  knew  his  sources,  but  it  may  be  dishonesty,  as  is  certainly  the 
case  with  Ibn  Qutaiba  in  several  of  his  works.  The  latter  in  his  large 
Kitab  al-Ma'ani  plunders  the  Kitab  al-Hayawan  of  al-Jahiz  persistingly, 
yet  never  acknowledges  his  indebtedness. 

H.  G.  Farmer  :  The  Structure  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Lute  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Dr.  Farmer  is  an  undisputed  authority  on  Arabian  and 
Persian  music  and  his  numerous  writings  are  too  well  known  for  me  to 
enlarge  upon  them.  Though  we  have  many  accounts  of  this,  the  favourite 
instrument  of  Arab  musician,  we  have  no  old  pictures.  The  author  has 
in  this  article  brought  together  all  descriptions  of  its  shape,  size  and  make. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  an  illustration  of  a  lute  as  in  use  in  Germany  in  the 
1 2th  century  A.C.  is  in  the  Manessian  manuscript,  once  in  the  Heidelberg 
library,  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  which  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  older  than  the  one  Farmer  mentions.  As  this  instrument  was 
introduced  into  Europe  probably  from  Muslim  Spain  it  may  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  the  same  shape  as  the  oriental  ones. 

Professor  Margoliouth  adds  to  the  foreign  vocabulary  of  the  Qur’an 
the  material  brought  together  in  the  book  by  Professor  Jeffery  (Gaekwar 
of  Baroda  Oriental  Series),  which  I  do  not  know.  Though  the  Qur’an 
claims  to  have  come  down  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  is  quite  true 
in  a  wide  sense,  very  early  Arabic  scholars  drew  up  lists  of  the  words  of 
foreign  origin,  the  earliest  of  which  is  perhaps  the  one  by  al-Qasim  b. 
Sallam,  printed  on  the  margins  of  a  recent  edition  of  the  Itqan  of  Suyutl. 
As  a  separate  work  the  Mutawakkili  by  Suyutl  exists  in  a  very  faulty 
American  edition  and  in  an  Egyptian  one.  Unfortunately  these  old  Arabic 
scholars  did  not  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  for 
their  works  to  be  of  scientific  value.  It  has  been  left  to  European  scholars 
to  propose  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  words  which  have  caused 
much  trouble  to  and  diversity  of  opinion  among  early  Mufassirs. 

W.  H.  Moreland  :  Ships  in  the  Arabian  Sea  about  A.D.  1 500. — The 
author  has  collected  from  various  sources  particulars  of  the  ships  sailing 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  between  Arabia  and  India,  and  comes  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  frailness  of  the  craft  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Arab 
sailors  never  doubled  the  Gape.  His  statement  that  anchors  consisted  as 
a  rule  of  huge  pieces  of  rock  is  contradicted,  for  earlier  times,  by  Beruni 
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in  his  book  on  Precious  Stones  recently  published  by  me.  There  he  says 
of  the  pearl-fishers  that  their  anchors  were  of  coarse  iron  and  had  hooks 
to  grapple  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


Contents  of  Oriental  Journals. 

Rivista  degli Studi  Orientali,  Vol.XVII,  p.  40-71,  1 33-172.  F.  Gabrieli : 
Gamil  al-‘Udri,  Studio  critico  e  racolta  dei  frammenti. 

Among  the  poetry  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hijra  a  very  large  (quantity 
consists  of  amatory  poems,  so  different  from  the  usual  Arabic  literature 
of  the  Golden  Age,  and  much  of  it  reflects  probably  real  folk-songs  of 
love.  Most  of  the  poets  are  almost  mythical,  such  as  Majnun,  and  Qiis 
ibn  Dharih,  but  the  chief  among  them,  Jamil,  is  a  historical  personality 
and  his  poems  breathe  real  feeling.  Gabrieli  has  made  it  his  task  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  the  poet  who  died  in  82  A.H.  and  has  collected 
from  a  number  of  sources  146  fragments,  which  form  the  appendix  to  his 
study. 

On  p.  123  Professor  Guidi  reviews  the  German  book  by  Karl  Ahrens, 
Muhammad  als  Religionsstifter  (Muhammad  as  Founder  of  a  Religion). 
While  approving  of  the  work  he  finds  many  statements  most  fantastic. 
While  he  (Ahrens)  will  substantiate  that  the  Prophet  derived  much  of 
his  knowledge  from  (unknown)  Christian  missionaries,  others  will  argue 
in  favour  of  Jewish  influence  and  all  seem  to  forget,  or  will  not  see,  that 
Islam  was  founded  upon  an  ancient  Arabic  civilisation  of  which  we  really 
know  far  too  little. 

Pages  173-229  form  elaborate  study  in  French  by  G.  Vajda  on  the 
Zindiqs  in  Islamic  lands  at  the  beginning  of  the  Abbasi  rule.  He  finds 
that  only  rarely  are  the  Zindiqs  mentioned  under  their  real  name  as 
Manichaeans.  It  was  a  struggle  which  Orthodoxy  was  fighting  ceaselessly 
and  which  in  its  offshoots,  in  my  opinion,  has  never  ceased.  He  cites  the 
names  and  actions  of  the  best  known  Zindiqs  of  the  early  days. 

Pages  230-265  contain  a  study  of  the  Yamanite  dialects  of  Arabic,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

On  page  266  Dr.  A.  J.  Arberry  publishes  a  hitherto  unknown  treatise 
by  al-Farabi  on  poetry.  It  is  entirely  based  upon  the  Aristotelian  Poetica, 
and  while  giving  another  proof  of  the  wide-spread  knowledge  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  Persia,  the  book  has  never  been  more  than  a  scholastic 
work  without  any  influence  upon  existing  Arabic  verse  composition. 
Al-Jahizsays  somewhere  (I  have  lost  the  reference)  that  he  had  read  such 
a  book,  apparently  an  earlier  version  of  the  work  of  Aristotle,  but  that 
he  could  not  make  anything  of  it.  Arabic  literature  never  knew  the  epic 
ox  drama  in  the  Greek  sense,  but  it  is  interesting  that  a  philosopher 
should  have  attempted  to  write  about  it. 
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AL-Andalus  vo\.  IV.,  part  I  Madrid  1937. 

Garcia-Gomez  :  Polemica  religiosa  entre  lbn  Hazm  ed  Ibn  Nagrila. — 
The  article  deals  with  an  otherwise  unknown  work  by  the  Spanish  scholar 
Ibn  Hazm  (d.  1053  A.C.),  author  of  the  Kitab  al-Milal,  against  Samuel  b. 
Nagid  b.  Joseph  b.  Nagrila,  the  Jewish  wazir  of  the  last  Zirl  king  of 
Granada  (died  1055  A.D.).  The  unique  manuscript  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Shahid  Ali  Library  in  Stanbul.  From  its  contents  it  appears  that 
Ibn  Nagrila  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Qur’an  contained 
a  number  of  contradictions  and  errors.  Against  this  book  an  unknown 
author,  probably  a  Spaniard,  wrote  a  work  from  which  Ibn  Hazm  derives 
his  information.  He  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  Wazir  before  him  and  it  is  not  otherwise  known  to  exist.  In  his 
polemics  Ibn  Hazm,  as  in  his  Kitab  al-Milal,  shows  an  astonishing 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  also  of  Rabbinical  literature. 

On  pages  29-143  Professor  Levi-Provencal  publishes  the  second  part 
of  the  memoirs  of  Abd  Allah  the  last  Zlride  king  of  Granada,  the  first 
half  having  appeared  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the  same  journal.  This  portion 
contains,  besides  a  French  translation,  a  complete  index  of  names,  and 
some  additional  documents. 

On  pages  147- 154  A.  R.  Nykl  gives  a  description  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Kitab  az-Zahra,  of  which  he  has  published  the  first  fifty  chapters 
after  the  Cairo  manuscript.  The  remaining  fifty  chapters  have  been  found 
in  an  old  copy  preserved  in  Turin,  while  a  further  portion  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  P.  Anastase  of  Baghdad. 

Pages  155  ff.  contain  an  account  of  inscriptions  and  another  Muslim 
monuments  in  Burgos  and  other  towns  of  Northern  Spain. 


Islam  in  Holland  and  the  Dutch  Colonies. 

The  Indonesian  islands  under  the  rule  of  the  Dutch,  with  over  sixty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  of  which  nearly  90  per  cent,  are  Muslim,  mostly 
of  the  Shaft' i  school,  contain  next  to  India  the  largest  Muhammadan 
population  in  one  State  in  the  world.  The  number  of  pilgrims  annually 
making  the  Hajj  exceeds  fifty  thousand.  So  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
importance  of  these  islands  as  lands  of  Islam.  Many  educated  Javanese 
ana  natives  of  the  adjacent  islands  come  regularly  to  Holland  for  higher 
education  but  there  has  been  a  lack  of  feeling  of  unity.  To  remedy  this  a 
society  has  been  formed  in  the  ancient  University  town  Leiden  under 
the  presidency  of  the  young  ruler  of  Tjiandjoer,  Soeria  Nata  Atmadja, 
who  is  in  Holland  for  his  studies.  The  aim  is  not  only  one  of  creating  the 
feeling  of  unity  among  Indonesian  Muslims  in  Holland,  but  also  to 
instruct  the  members  by  lectures  in  the  vital  principles  and  aims  of  Islam, 
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for  which  their  home-country,  in  spite  of  the  large  population,  has  not 
the  necessary  Universities  and  High  Schools.  The  first  of  these  lectures 
was  delivered  by  the  Imam  of  the  Woking  Mosque,  Maulawi  Mirza 
Wali  Ahmad  Baig  on  the  29th  of  November  last  year.  The  lecture  dealt 
with  the  duty  of  the  Indonesian  Muslim  sisters  and  brothers  in  Holland. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  new  society  is  to  found,  or  enlarge,  centres 
of  Muslim  education  in  Java  and  the  adjoining  islands  on  the  moral  and 
social  aspects  of  the  lives  of  Muslims  and  to  bring  them  into  close  contact 
with  Muslims  of  other  lands.  We  can  only  wish  them  unfailing  success 
in  their  endeavours. 


F.  Krenkow. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


LOYAL  ENEMY .  The  Life  of  Marmaduke 
PickthalL  By  Anne  Fremantle .  Hutchin¬ 
son.  io s.  6 d. 

WHEN  Mr.  Pickthall, in  the  year  1920, 
began  the  last  and  possibly  the 
happiest  phase  of  his  life  —a  decade 
of  work  in  India,  ending  with  his  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  service  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad —the  writer  of  this  biogra¬ 
phy  was  still  a  child  and  during  that 
period  knew  him  only  by  frequent  letters 
and  on  his  infrequent  visits  to  Europe. 
This  she  adduces  as  one  difficulty — and  a 
very  great  one — faced  in  the  completion  of 
a  straightforward  ‘  Life/  and  another  was 
the  fact  that  *  he  kept  few  records  even  of 
his  outward  life — and,  being  shy,  confided 
to  no  one  his  reminiscences.  He  was, 
indeed,  quite  extraordinarily  sensitive, 
armouring  himself  equally  against  in¬ 
quisitive  and  critical,  and  merely  admir¬ 
ing,  fellow-creatures.  He  lived  continually 
a  dual  life ;  outwardly  essentially  gay, 
easy,  good-humoured,  witty ;  inwardly 
still,  disciplined,  almost  stern,  looking 
always  towards  that  ‘  other  goal '  of 
complete  self-surrender  and  utter  detach¬ 
ment  from  all  human  bondage  and  ties, 
which  was  the  end  of  his  faith/ 
Considering  these  difficulties,  which 
might  well  have  appalled  a  less  devoted 
disciple,  and  remembering  Johnson's 
dictum  that  no  man's  life  can  be  written 
except  by  himself,  we  were  surprised  by 
the  completeness  of  the  picture  Mrs. 
Fremantle  has  drawn ;  admittedly,  it  is 
biography  by  a  too  indiscriminate  inclu¬ 
sion  of  collected  detail,  and  the  first  part 
in  particular,  up  to  Mr.  Pickthall's  contact 
with  Eastern  life,  might  well  have  been 
condensed. 


Readers  will  remember  that  a  resume 
of  Mr.  Pickthall's  career  was  contributed 
to  these  pages  by  Mrs.  Pickthall.  His  first 
visit  to  the  East — Cairo,  Jerusalem,  the 
Lebanon  and  Druse  country — followed  a 
decision  to  travel  rather  than  enter  a 
University,  and  at  once  he  found  himself 
at  home.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote — 

‘  When  I  read  AlfLcylah  tva  Leylah  I  see 
the  daily  life  of  Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
Aleppo,  Cairo,  and  other  cities  as  I  found 
it  in  the  early  nineties  of  last  century. 
What  struck  me,  even  in  its  decay  and 
poverty,  was  the  joyousness  of  that  life 
compared  with  anything  that  I  had  seen 
in  Europe.  The  people  seemed  quite 
independent  of  our  cares  of  life,  our 
anxious  clutching  after  wealth,  our  fear 
of  death. 

‘  And  then  their  charity  !  No  man  in 
the  cities  of  the  Muslim  empire  ever  died 
of  exposure  at  his  neighbour's  gate.  They 
undoubtedly  had  something  which  was 
lacking  in  the  life  of  Western  Europe . . . ' 
Though  for  twenty  years  after  these  first 
Eastern  experiences  he  remained  a  Christ¬ 
ian  he  had  long  turned  to  Islam  ;  the 
actual  date  of  his  conversion  was  Decem¬ 
ber  1914. 

In  1907  he  went  to  Egypt  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Valda  Machell,  whose 
husband  Captain  Machell  was  adviser  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mustapha  Pasha 
Fehmy.  Mrs.  Fremantle  gives  a  good 
account  of  this  interesting  episode — a 
dual  existence  which  few  could  have 
carried  off  with  perfect  success  ;  meeting 
at  the  Residency  such  men  as  Aubrey, 
Herbert,  Mark  Sykes,  Valentine  Chirol, 
George  Lloyd  (now  Lord  Lloyd)  and 
Lord  Cromer,  and  wandering  the  streets 
and  bazaars  as  a  Syrian  and  with  his  own 
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supreme  genius  for  getting  inside  the 
minds  of  all  he  met,  testing  the  trend  of 
native  opinion  in  this  critical  period  of 
Egypt's  strange  history.  Those  who  heard 
the  day's  adventures  from  the  lips  of  so 
brilliant  and  witty  a  raconteur  are  to  be 
envied. 

*  He  was  still,  at  this  stage  '  writes  Mrs. 
Fremantle  1  single-mindedly  a  writer,  and 
saw  all  things,  good  or  evil,  purely  from 
the  Story-teller's  point  of  view.  Would  he 
had  remained  so  I  Indignation  and  polit¬ 
ical  consciousness  are,  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  for  every  form  of  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  temptations  which  all  but  a  few  of 
the  greatest  men  of  genius  are  well  advised 
to  resist  at  any  cost/ 

Leaving  Cairo,  he  made  a  4  picaresque 
voyage  *  through  the  Delta,  his  chief 
objective  being  the  molid  held  twice 
annually  at  the  mosque  of  Sheykh  Sayyid 
Ahmed  at  Tanta,  and  here  again,  amidst 
the  confusion  of  the  city  of  tents,  (but 
not  disguised  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
the  biographer),  he  wandered  in  the  happy 
crowd  as  one  of  themselves.  The  Children 
of  the  Nile  and  other  novels  and  some 
articles  published  in  Egypt — quoted  by 
Mrs.  Fremantle — record  some  of  his 
impressions.  One  of  his  many  gifts  was  a 
most  retentive  memory,  and  all  he  wit¬ 
nessed  and  felt  came  to  his  mind  in  after 
years  vivid  and  fresh,  to  be  retold  in  his 
own  limpid  and  delightful  prose. 

Between  this  period  and  the  years  of 
strain  and  anxiety  of  the  Balkan  Wars 
there  came  a  peaceful  sojourn  on  the 
slopes  of  Lebanon.  The  gardener  and  his 
wife  being  Maronites,  Mr.  Pickthall  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  menage  of  the  hired 
establishment  should  be  completed  by  a 
Muslim  cook  and  eventually  engaged  one 
whose  card,  printed  in  Arabic,  announced 
him  to  be  1  Sheykh  Huseyn  Hamdan/  A 
series  of  discovered  peculations,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of 
chickens  for  household  use,  led  to  a 
domestic  scene  which,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Pickthall,  is  so  rich  an  example  of  his 
lighter  vein,  showing  his  keen  perception 
of  character  and  almost  impish  delight  in 
the  unveiling  of  those  who  had  vainly 
credited  him  with  lack  of  understanding, 
that  we  venture  to  quote  part  of  it  in  full : 


The  sum  charged  for  the  chickens 
(bought  from  the  cook's  own  brother) 
was  three  times  the  current  market  rate. 

“  But  having  made  no  stipulation  as  to 
cost  beforehand,  nor  raised  the  question 
of  expenses  when  the  fowls  arrived,  I 
did  not  see  my  way  to  an  objection.  So 
I  paid  the  bill. 

“  But  I  was  vexed.  One  does  not  like 
to  be  regarded  as  an  utter  fool,  and  I 
had  now  good  reason  to  believe  the 
sheykh  did  so  regard  me.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  I  do  not  possess  the  gift  of  anger  for 
material  things  like  fowls  and  money. 
The  only  anger  I  have  ever  known  has 
been  for  abstract  things,  or  else  a 
tempest  of  unreason  due  to  nerves. 
And  anger  which  makes  some  men 
happy  makes  me  sad.  1  have  thus  no 
weapon  against  rogues  excepting  laught¬ 
er,  a  weapon  which  they  generally 
cannot  face.  But  how  to  try  the  power 
of  laughter  on  the  sheykh  I  could  not 
at  the  time  perceive. 

44  Then  it  happened  that  the  car¬ 
penter  came  to  cut  my  hair.  There 
being  no  regular  barber  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles,  this  carpenter  did  all  the 
village  hair-cutting.  He  worked  on  me 
that  day  religiously,  omitting  nothing  of 
the  proper  compliments  and  little 
ceremonies  while  the  sheykh  and  the 
gardener  stood  t  y  and  wished  me  health 
repeatedly.  Their  business  was  to  sweep 
up  every  hair  which  fell  from  me  and 
burn  it  instantly  lest  harm  should  come 
of  it.  When  those  helpers  had  departed 
and  the  carpenter  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  leave,  a  sudden  thought  occurred 
to  me. 

“  4  O  Professor  '  I  enquired  4  did  you 
ever  in  your  life  behold  a  chicken  worth 
fifteen  piastres  ?* 

No,  by  my  life/  was  the  astonished 
answer  4  nor  do  I  think  that  such  a  fowl 
exists  on  earth/ 

Come,  I  will  show  you  twelve  of 
them  '  I  said.  4  The  cook,  you  know,  is 
not  a  common  man.  He  is  by  birth  a 
sheykh.  He  has  inherited  the  secret  of  a 
breed  of  fowls,  each  one  of  which  is 
worth  much  more  than  the  small  sum 
I  mentioned — the  price  for  which  he 
deigned  to  sell  them  to  me  as  a  favour. 
Would  you  care  to  see  them  V 
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44  4  Waliahi 4  said  the  carpenter, 
scratching  his  head. 

44 1  led  him  out  under  the  trees  to  the 
enclosure  in  which  those  wretched  fowls 
were  scratching  languidly.  The  place 
was  just  outside  the  shevkh's  abode  of 
which  the  door  stood  open.  He  was  at 
home,  for  I  could  hear  him  moving 
plates  and  things. 

4  4  4  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  ?’  1 
asked  eagerly. 

44  He  made  a  wry  face  and  declared 
them  not  worth  seeing. 

4  4  4  Fifteen  piastres  would  buy  four 
of  them,  the  cock  included/ 

4  4  4  That  is  because  you  do  not  know 
the  points  of  this  peculiar  breed/  I 
argued  warmly.  4  If  the  sheykh  charged 
me  fifteen  piastres  for  each  bird,  you 
may  be  sure  that  every  one  of  them  is 
worth  a  pound  at  least/ 

44  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  mut¬ 
tering,  4  The  world  is  mad/  Then 
suddenly  he  caught  my  eye,  and  he 
became  transfigured.  With  a  guffaw  he 
flung  up  both  his  hands,  4  Praise  be  to 
Allah  4  he  exclaimed.  4  Never-  never 
have  I  seen  such  splendid  fowls.  Each 
one  is  as  an  angel  shedding  light/  He 
rolled  his  big  brown  eyes  as  if  in 
ecstasy. 

44  Two  hundred  feet  above  us,  up  the 
terraced  slope,  appeared  the  figure  of  a 
labourer  against  the  sky.  My  barber 
made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands  and  bel¬ 
lowed  :  4  Hi,  O  poor  man !  Come  and 
see  a  show  for  nothing-  the  grandest 
sight  on  earth !  The  greatest  rarity  ! 
Fowls  at  a  pound  apiece  V 

“  The  figure  up  against  the  sky  let 
fall  its  spade  and  came  careering  head¬ 
long  down  the  terraces.  The  same  shout 
brought  upon  the  scene  the  gardener 
and  his  wife  and  children,  who,  when 
they  knew  the  matter,  ran  and  shouted, 
bringing  other  people,  till  by  sunset 
half  the  village  was  assembled  round  our 
chicken- run,  praising  the  appearance 
of  those  wretched  fowls.  My  wife  was 
angry,  having  English  views  concerning 
trespass.  I  had  to  tell  her  that  those 
people  were  my  own  invited  guests. 

44  The  sheykh  did  not  emerge  from 
his  retreat,  where  I  could  hear  him 
banging  things  about  as  if  enraged .  The 


people  went  away  in  the  blue  twilight, 
in  merry,  chatting  groups  beneath  the 
trees,  as  from  a  festival.  I  went  indoors. 
The  sheykh  performed  his  work  that 
evening  with  an  air  of  grievance.  He 
sighed  occasionally,  but  I  took  no 
notice. 

44  Next  morning,  as  it  chanced,  a 
Turkish  soldier  strolled  up  to  the  house, 
bringing  a  letter . I  observed  ; 

4  4  4  As  a  bringer  of  good  tidings,  thou 
deservest.  favour.  Wouldst  care  to  see 
the  grandest  sight  on  earth — domestic 
fowls  worth  several  pounds  apiece  V 

“  ‘  Aye,  that  I  would  !’  replied  the 
soldier  heartily. 

44  I  took  him  to  the  place.  He  looked 
upon  the  fowls  and  straightway  cursed 
their  ancestry  and  their  religion.  It  was 
some  time  ere  I  could  bring  him  to 
perceive  their  beauty,  but  when  he  did 
at  length  perceive  it,  he  became  deliri¬ 
ous. 

“The  peasant  was  again  at  work 
against  the  sky.  Hearing  a  .sound  of  joy, 
and  seeing  people  looking  at  the  fowls, 
he  dropped  his  spade  and  rushed  down 
madly  as  before,  shouting  to  all  the 
world  to  come  and  see.  Within  a  quart¬ 
er  of  an  hour  there  was  again  a  crowd 
about  the  chicken-run.  A  coffee-seller 
came  up  with  his  brazier  and  his  clink¬ 
ing  cups,  and  offered  men  free  drinks 
in  honour  of  the  fowls.  Hawkers  of 
salted  nuts  and  fruit  and  sweetstuff 
cried  their  wares  in  terms  of  chicken 
praise,  while  a  minstrel  perched  upon 
the  low  branch  of  a  carob  chanted  a 
long  eulogy  of  birds  worth  golden 
pounds  to  the  music  of  a  one-stringed 
lute. 

4  4  The  sheykh  did  not  appear  at  all 
until  the  coast  was  once  more  clear  of 
everyone  except  the  Turkish  soldier, 
who  lay  snoring  in  the  shade.  Then  he 
ran  after  me  as  I  was  strolling  off.  and 
kissed  my  jacket's  hem,  beseeching  : 

“  4  O,  my  master,  spare  me  !  I  have 
borne  enough  !  I  only  wished  to  make 
a  little  money !' 

44  He  then  collapsed  upon  the  ground 
in  tears. . .  .When  he  recovered  speech, 
he  asked  me  : — 

4  4  4  How  was  I  to  know  ?  The  English¬ 
man  I  served  in  Cyprus  never  noticed 
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me  when  things  went  well.  How  could 
I  know  Your  Honour  was  so  different  ? 
If  anything  was  wrong  in  his  opinion, 
he  blamed  me  for  it  with  cold  anger 
instantly.  If  he  had  seen  that  I  defraud¬ 
ed  him,  he  would  have  cast  me  out. 
When  Your  Honour  paid  the  bill  time 
after  time  without  objection  I  thought 
that  all  was  well.  It  was  machinery.  I 
did  not  think  you  saw  me  as  a  man,  so 
had  no  scruples  more  than  a  machine 
would  have.  The  blame  was  yours  since 
you  had  charge  of  me.’ 

”  Weeping  anew,  he  went  and  opened 
a  tin  box  he  had,  and  took  from  it  a 
chaplet  of  fine  amber  beads  with  little 
sapphires  here  and  there  between  them. 

“  ‘  O  my  dear  lord/  he  pleaded,  4  do 
a  kindness.  Accept  this  gift  from  me. 
It  is  the  best  I  have.  It  is  worth  more 
than  all  I  gained  from  those  accursed 
fowls.  Let  me  repay  the  money  or  I 
die  of  shame.  How  could  I  guess  that 
you  were  one  of  us  ?  How  was  I  to 
know  you  were — with  all  respect —a 
brother  V 

"  For  all  his  pleading  I  would  not 
accept  the  amber  beads.  But  from  that 
hour  the  sheykh  and  I  were  friends,  and 
understanding  reigned  within  our  para¬ 
dise.” 

V  *  •  » 

During  the  Balkan  Wars  the  tension 
and  distress  of  Turkey  were  felt  by  Mr. 
Pickthall  to  an  extent  that  only  those  who 
were  near  him  at  that  time  can  realize. 
He  combated  with  all  his  power  the  enemy 
propaganda,  and  from  1908  onwards 
strove  against  what  he  clearly  saw  was 
the  mistaken  policy  of  England  :  he  work¬ 
ed  continually,  both  then  and  after  1914 
— if  one  may  thus  sum  the  complex 
issues — to  make  Turkey  pro- Entente. 
The  catastrophe  of  1914  and  the  events  of 
recent  years  reduce  in  perspective  that 
valiant  but  hopeless  struggle.  As  one 
follows  the  story  of  his  activities — de¬ 
scribed  in  this  biography — one  senses,  as 
Mrs.  Fremantle  obviously  does,  the  bitter 
disappointment  he  felt,  for  he  had  fore¬ 
seen  and  foretold  that  England  was 
throwing  away  a  precious  thing,  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  Turkey  and  the  trust  of  the 


Islamic  peoples.  *  His  whole  mind  was 
torn”  writes  the  biographer  ''wrenched 
out  of  its  even  tenour .  .  .  .  ”  That  he  was 
more  right  in  his  policy  than  even  he 
knew,  the  perusal  of  his  articles  prior  to 
1914,  dealing  with  British  policy  in  the 
Near  East  and  Egypt,  will  make  manifest. 

That  long  sacrifice  of  the  born  writer 
in  the  interests  of  politics  was  regarded  by 
the  admirers  of  Said  the  Fisherman  and 
the  other  works  of  Mr.  Pickthall  as  a 
grave  loss  to  literature.  But  in  following 
the  course  he  did  he  was  concerned  purely, 
as  Mrs.  Fremantle  makes  clear,  "with  the 
advancement  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  highest  moral  values.  These  included 
the  right  of  all  nations  to  a  free  existence 
and  the  right  of  every  people  to  develop 
along  their  own  lines.  It  is  true  he  lost 
immeasurably  as  a  writer,  both  in  crafts¬ 
manship  and  in  prestige,  by  so  following 
his  faith  ;  true  that  he  sacrificed  the  object¬ 
ive  vision  of  the  novelist  in  descending 
into  the  arena,  but  to  have  remained  aloof, 
remote,  deliberately  to  have  divorced 
himself  from  what  touched  him  so  nearly, 
would  have  been  to  lose  his  intellectual 
integrity  and  to  sin  against  the  light  as  he 
had  seen  it.” 

The  book  concludes  with  an  account  of 
Mr.  Pickthall’ s  Hyderabad  activities  and 
the  preparation  of  his  translation  of  the 
Holy  Qur’an.  As  we  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  the  biographer  might  well  have 
used  a  much  firmer  hand  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  selection  of  her  varied  material. 
These  441  pages,  however,  are  so  informed 
with  knowledge,  sympathy,  and  under¬ 
standing  that  in  our  opinion  they  perfectly 
achieve  their  object ;  she  evokes,  all  too 
clearly,  a  beloved  memory.  She  fittingly 
quotes  the  eloquent  tribute  of  Professor 
Speight — ”  To  India  he  gave  himself  with 
the  liberality  of  which  there  is  but  one 
word,  sacrifice  ,*  sacrifice  of  the  liberty  of 
the  artist  which  called  him  as  alluringly  as 
to  others,  of  the  freedom  of  travel  and  the 
choice  of  work  and  friends.  But  he  put 
such  longing  away  from  him  to  serve 
Islam,  to  conduct  a  large  High  School  and 
to  devote  his  personal  service  to  the  ruler 
whose  recognition  and  appreciation  and 
friendship  he  valued  beyond  words.” 

Mr.  Pickthall' s  religion  was  his  very 
life,  and  more  and  more  was  this  true  of 
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him  as  he  grew  older.  In  late  years  he 
wrote  to  a  friend — “. .  .  .only  Islam  can 
save  mankind  from  the  consequences  of 
its  own  selfishness,  for  Islam  is  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  rebel  viceroy  to  his  sovereign 
lord  ;  the  surrender  of  man's  selfish  ever- 
changing  will  and  purpose  to  the  selfless, 
never- changing  will  and  purpose  of 
Almighty  Clod.  This  alone  is  religion. 
Nothing  else  deserves  the  name . .  . . M 

R.  C. 


TWO  WORKS  ON  ARABIC  MUSIC . 

ANCIENT  Arabian  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  as  described  by  al-Mufaddal 
ibn  Salama  (9th  century).  .  .  .Text 
in  Facsimile  and  Translation  edited  with 
notes  by  James  Robson,  m.a.,  including 
notes  on  the  instruments  by  Henry 
George  Farmer,  ph.n.,  m.a.  (Glasgow) : 
The  Civic  Press,  1938. 

Studien  zur  Arabischen  Musik  auf 
Grund  der  Gegenwartigen  Praxis  in 
Aegypten  von  Alfred  Berner ;  Leipzig 
1937- 

Over  a  thousand  years  lies  between  the 
periods  of  Arabic  music  treated  in  the  two 
works  under  consideration.  In  orthodox 
circles  there  was  always  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  among  Muslim  theologians  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  music  at  all,  or  how 
far  it  was  permissible.  Mr.  Robson  pub¬ 
lished  recently  the  work  of  Ibn  Abi-d- 
Dunya  on  this  subject  and  most  works  on 
Hadith  devote  chapters  to  this  question. 
Whether  music  was  lawful  or  not  the  fact 
remains  that  it  was  largely  practised  from 
the  earliest  times  of  Islam,  and  its  ascend¬ 
ency  was  under  the  later  Umayyades  and 
the  early  Abassides,  to  which  the  Kitab 
al-Aghani  of  Abu-l-Faraj  al-Isfahanl 
bears  witness.  The  purpose  of  the  work 
of  Mufaddal  is  an  enquiry  first  into  the 
lawfulness  and  then  into  the  instruments 
in  use.  Unfortunately,  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  a  philologer,  he  lays  more  stress 
upon  the  linguistic  aspect  than,  what  we 
should  have  liked,  a  lucid  explanation  of 
the  instruments,  their  make  and  applica¬ 
tion.  Yet  with  the  notes  of  the  author  and 
Dr.  Farmer,  a  well-known  authority  on 
these  matters,  we  get  an  insight  into  the 


instruments  in  use  at  the  time.  It  was  a 
good  idea  to  publish  the  text  in  facsimile 
so  as  to  show  the  calligraphy  of  Yaqut  al- 
Musta'siml,  a  celebrated  penman  of  the 
time  of  the  last  Caliph  of  Baghdad. 
Yaqut,  of  whose  work  I  know  several 
manuscripts,  seems  to  have  copied,  besides 
the  Qur’an,  mostly  small  works,  probably 
as  editions  de  luxe  for  rich  customers. 
In  spite  of  the  linguistic  excursuses  of  the 
author  we  get  very  little  light  upon  the 
actual  music,  because  the  Arabs  did  not 
possess  any  system  of  notation.  Perhaps 
such  a  thing  was  not  even  possible,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  second  work 
under  consideration.  But  we  may  assume 
that  a  continuous  tradition  among  per¬ 
formers  has  preserved  the  essentia)  fea¬ 
tures  of  ancient  music. 

Dr.  Berner  spent  three  years  in  Egypt 
for  the  purpose  of  making  studies  on 
modern  Arabic  music  in  that  country; 
was  there  when  the  Congress  of  Arabic 
Music  was  held  in  Cairo  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  lake  King  Fu'ad.  Berner 
asserts  that  Arabic  music  does  not  know 
any  instruments  with  a  fixed  scale,  only 
those  which  enable  a  shading  of  the  tone 
and  consequently  give  much  scope  to  the 
individual  player  for  variations  of  melody. 
Hence  he  thinks  it  useless  to  try  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  a  fixed  scale  from  actual  music 
heard.  This  much  also  is  fairly  certain  that 
lor  a  performance  the  musicians  practise 
beforehand  by  ear,  and  the  song  or  music 
is  graduated  by  metrical  periods,  which 
however  leave  to  the  chief  performer  the 
opportunity  of  freely  varying  the  tune. 
Berner  affirms  that  the  theory  of  Arabic 
music  as  propounded  by  Meshaqa  (Mash- 
riq  1899)  and  Egyptian  theorists  of  the 
present  day  do  not  agree  with  the  actual 
practise  of  musicians  in  Egypt  of  the 
present  day,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  as  said  before,  there  is  an  age¬ 
long  tradition  among  performers.  The 
account  of  the  instruments  in  use,  which 
compares  favourably  with  accounts  in 
other  works  also,  amplifies  the  statements 
of  al-Mufaddal.  Everywhere,  even  in  the 
names  of  the  instruments  the  influence  of 
ancient  Persian  music  is  evident,  as  is  also 
historically  well  known.  Also  the  modules, 
musical  forms  and  rhythm  are  dealt  with, 
but  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  work 
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is  the  transcription  of  a  number  of  giamo- 
phone  records  for  which  the  German 
Institute  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Music 
is  well  equipped,  while  we  in  England 
apparently  have  nothing  of  this  kind.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  author  did  not  do  the 
same  in  transcribing  some  of  the  music 
he  actually  heard  in  Egypt.  Both  works 
enlarge  our  knowledge  considerably  of  a 
science  which  has  been  studied  in  recent 
years  only,  and  all  interested  in  the 
history  of  music  must  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  service  rendered  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  both  works. 


THE  BOOK  OF  VERBS  BY  IBN  AL- 
QATTA*. 

IN  1894  Ignazio  Guidi  published  the 
work  of  the  Spanish  scholar  Ibn  al- 
Qutiyya  with  this  title,  after  the 
very  old  manuscript  preserved  in  the 
Lucchesianah  Library  in  Girgentii  in 
Sicily,  dated  534  A.H.  Another  manu¬ 
script  in  Constantine  in  Algeria  could  not 
be  consulted.  The  material  is  arranged 
after  the  method  of  the  Kitab  al-‘Ain  in 
an  alphabetical  order  which  though  scien¬ 
tific,  is  cumbersome,  as  it  does  not  follow 
the  usual  order  of  the  Arabic  alphabet. 
This  arrangement  may  have  been  the 
cause  why,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kitab  al- 
‘Ain,  the  work  has  come  down  in  so  few 
copies.  Ibn  al-Qutiyva  died  in  367  in 
Cordoba.  Nearly  two  centuries  later  a 
native  of  Sicily,  ‘All  ibn  Ja‘far,  known  as 
Ibn  al-Qatta*  at  the  request  of  a  noble 
patron,  made  a  rearrangement  of  this 
work  and  published  it  with  the  same  title. 
Manuscripts  of  this  work,  being  written 
in  Egypt,  are  more  frequent  .  The  method 
though  far  from  perfect,  is  much  better 
as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  alpha¬ 
bet  in  a  rough  way.  He  can  however  not 
get  away  from  separating  from  thetriliteral 
roots  those  which  contain  a  Hamza,  or 
Waw  and  Ya’  as  one  of  the  radical  letters 
and  these  verbs  follow  in  separate  chapters, 
followed  by  such  verbs  as  contain  more 
than  three  radical  letters.  The  method 
followed  is  that  he  repeats  the  contents  of 
the  work  of  Ibn  al-Qutiyya  introduced  by 
the  letter  Qaf  to  which  he  adds  his  own 
17 


supplementary  meanings  introduced  bv 
the  letter  ‘Ain.  This  proves  that  Guidi 
was  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  work  and 
that  Griffini  had  correctly  estimated  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  Ibn  al-Qatta*  (Cent. 
Amari,  431).  For  the  planned  edition  oi 
the  work  by  the  Dairat  al-MaMi  if  1  have 
a  copy,  made  by  the  Indian  scholar  Abu 
Abdallah  Surati,  of  the  manuscript  pre¬ 
served  in  the  State  Library  at  Rampur  and 
collated  by  its  librarian  Imtiyaz  ‘Ali 
‘Arshi.  This  copy  dated  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume  851  A.H.  is  written  by 
Ahmad  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Latlf  ash-Sharql  (?) 
whom  I  should  have  liked  to  have  identi¬ 
fied  not  with  the  Yamanite  scholar  of  the 
same  name,  but  with  the  Nisba  ash- 
Sharjl,  who  was  known  for  his  philological 
knowledge.  But  this  scholar  according  to 
Sakhawl  died  in  812  A.H.  in  Harad  in  the 
Yaman.  (Dau’  al-Lami‘  I.  354).  The 
Rampur  manuscript  is  divided  into  three 
volumes,  as  also  stated  by  Yaqut  (Irshad, 
V.  107)  ;  but  that  he  also  made  use  of  a 
similar  work  by  Ibn  Tarlf,  as  stated  by 
Yaqut,  is  not  evident  in  the  work  of  Ibn 
al-Qatta \  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
he  used  such  a  work.  The  Escorial  manu¬ 
script,  dated  730  A.H.  I  have  so  far  not 
been  able  to  consult.  Derenbourg  does 
not  state  in  his  description  that  it  is  also 
divided  into  three  volumes.  Through  the 
help  of  Dr.  Ritter  I  have  photographs  of 
the  undated  manuscript  in  the  Damad- 
zadeh  Library  which  Ritter  estimates  as 
being  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Hijra, 
while  I  should  think  that  it  is  rather  later 
in  date.  This  manuscript  appears  to  re¬ 
present  an  earlier  form  of  the  work, 
because  the  Rampur  copy  contains  addi¬ 
tions  in  many  places  which  are  not  found 
in  the  former,  usually  at  the  end  ol 
rubric.  The  Istanbul  manuscript  is  not 
divided  into  three  volumes  like  the  Rampur 
one  but  into  two  only,  the  second  volume 
beginning  with  the  letter  Ta\  Surati  has 
gone  to  great  trouble  in  comparing  the 
work  of  Ibn  al-Qutiyya  with  that  of  Ibn 
al-Qatta*  and  has  ascertained  that  the  sigJa 
Qaf  and  ‘Ain  do  not  in  every  case  re¬ 
present  the  actual  findings.  Some  of  these 
errors  are  not  in  the  Istanbul  manuscript, 
which  however  again  omits  the  sigla  where 
they  are  found  in  the  Rampur  codex.  It 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  these  dis- 
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crepancies  are  due  to  the  scribes  or  are 
errors  of  the  author  himself,  which  is 
quite  possible  considering  the  chaotic 
arrangement  in  the  work  of  Ibn  al-Qutiyya. 
Only  the  collation  of  a  third  manuscript 
could  perhaps  solve  this  problem.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  author  of  the  Lisan  has 
used  the  work  of  Ibn  al-Qatta4,  but  it  was 
certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the 
Taj.  I  must  add  that  Ibn  al-Qatta4  gives 
many  meanings  which  are  not  confirmed 
by  the  two  large  dictionaries  just  men¬ 
tioned,  also  that  he  himself  without  doubt 
has  misread  some  of  the  rarer  verbs  in 
the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his 
additional  material. 

The  Gotha  Library  possesses  a  manu¬ 
script  which  Pertsch  believed  to  be  a 
manuscript  of  the  Kitab  al-Afal  of  Ibn 
al-Qatta4.  I  asked  the  librarian  through 
the  kind  help  of  the  University  Librarian 
for  the  loan  of  this  manuscript  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  when  a  manuscript  was  sent 
last  October  a  mistake  had  been  made  and 
the  correct  codex  was  not  sent.  My  re¬ 
quest  for  the  loan  of  the  correct  manuscript 
has  so  far  been  of  no  avail.  So  much  is 
certain  that  it  cannot  be  the  Kitab  al- 
Afal  of  Ibn  al-Qatta4 ,  judging  from  the 
specimen  printed  in  the  catalogue  as  it 
refers  to  a  Muqaddima  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Kitab  al-Af  4al.  It  may  be  however  a 
copy  of  an  earlier  work  by  the  same  author 
which  he  mentions  in  the  introduction  to 
the  Kitab  al-Afal  and  which  had  the 
title :  Abniyat  al-Asma*  wal-Af'al  wal- 
Ma§adir.  From  the  title  it  is  evident  that 
this  latter  work  also  contained  nouns  and 
only  an  investigation  could  prove  the 
correctness  of  my  assumption. 

]  do  not  think  too  much  importance 
should  be  attached  to  the  discrepancy  in 
the  sigla,  as  the  edition  of  the  work  of  Ibn 
al-Qutiyya  is  based  upon  one  manuscript 
only,  however  good  this  may  be,  as  the 
possibility  exists  that  Ibn  al-Qutiyya 
himself  added  to  his  work,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  in  works  which  circulated  in  few 
copies  only.  This  is  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  work  of  Ibn  al-Qatta4  by  the  findings 
in  the  two  manuscripts  as  stated  above. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  obtain  photographs 
of  the  Escorial  manuscript  if  only  this 
destructive  war  in  Spain  would  come  to 
an  end. 
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SAYYID  'ABD  AR-RAZZAQ  AL - 
HAS  AN  I;  ALIRAQFI DAURAY-L- 
ItfTILAL  WAL  INTIDAB  ( Iraq 
during  the  Occupation  and  the  Mandate ), 

2  Vols.  Saida  i354/i357- 

THE  author  has  previously  published 
three  volumes  on  the  Wazirate  in 
the  Iraq  and  other  works  connected 
with  his  native  land.  This  work  is  an 
amplification  of  his  study  of  the  Wazirate. 
When  during  the  Great  War  the  Sharif 
Husain  betrayed  the  Muslim  cause  the 
Allied  Governments  were  only  too  eager 
to  make  all  kinds  of  promises  to  the  Arab 
rulers,  among  them  pre-eminently  the  lib¬ 
eration  from  the  Turkish  yoke  and  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  Arab  State. 
When  some  day  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  governments  concerned  with 
the  Sharif  Husain  is  published  the  world 
may  see  the  miserable  appeals  for  help  by 
the  latter  when  the  Wahabi  forces  made  it 
apparent  that  his  rule  was  soon  to  end. 
The  disillusion  came  soon,  for  the  Arab 
chiefs  as  the  victors  made  no  disguise  of 
the  fact  that  they  wished  to  make  colonies 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  Arab  world. 
Then  came,  besides  the  Syrian  revolt, 
the  long  struggle  in  the  Iraq,  of  which 
very  little  has  become  known  to  the  British 
public.  In  the  first  volume  is  an  account 
of  this  struggle,  with  portraits  of  the 
principal  Arab  actors  in  the  drama.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  deals  with  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  Ministries  after 
the  accession  of  King  Faisal  and  the  strife 
for  independence  which  cost  the  lives  of 
two  Prime  Ministers,  one  of  whom  com¬ 
mitted  suicide,  while  the  other  was 
murdered,  both  because  ultra- nationalists 
accused  them  of  betraying  the  national 
cause.  The  pathetic  letter  of  Sa4dun  to  his 
son  emphasises  the  difficulties  these  men 
had  to  contend  with.  For  the  student  of 
modern  history  the  work  is  full  of  interest 
as  the  author  cites  in  full  the  correspond¬ 
ence  as  far  as  was  made  public,  but  also 
a  number  of  private  letters.  Though  the 
portraits  which  accompany  the  work  are 
not  very  dear  it  is  useful  to  see  what  the 
leading  men  looked  like. 


F.  Krenkow. 
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THE  WILD  RUE ,  A  study  of  Muham¬ 
madan  magic  and  Folklore  in  Iran.  By 
Bess  Allen  Donaldson.  ( Luzac  &  Co.,) 

UPERSTITION  of  one  kind  or  other 
seems  to  be  very  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature.  Superstition  is  be¬ 
lief  in  unscientific  causation  and  magic  is 
mysterious  control  of  the  powers  of  nature 
or  the  control  of  supernatural  powers  by 
supernatural  means.  No  tribe  or  race  and 
no  creed  is  entirely  free  from  such  beliefs. 
The  author  of  this  book  seems  to  have 
observed  the  life  of  nearly  all  classes  in 
Iran  with  a  view  to  collect  data  for  this 
interesting  thesis.  But  the  title  of  the 
book  is  misleading  and  offensive.  There 
is  nothing  like  Muhammadan  magic  as 
there  is  nothing  one  could  honestly  call 
Christian  magic.  The  author  ought  to 
have  known,  that  magical  practices  are 
severely  prohibited  by  Islam,  and  if 
prevalent  religions  are  compared  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  superstitions  and 
magical  content,  Islam  could  escape  the 
charge  much  better  than  many  others. 
The  follower  of  every  religion  always 
makes  an  at.empt  to  connect  his  supersti¬ 
tions  with  nis  religion.  The  Koran,  the 
traditions  of  the  Prophet,  the  lives  and 
teachings  of  Imams  and  Saints  are  pressed 
into  this  service  by  the  Muslims  as  Bible 
and  the  Saints  of  Christianity  are  similarly 
used  by  the  Christians. 

The  author  of  this  book  seems  to  make 
an  unjustifiable  attempt  in  various  places 
to  prove  that  some  of  these  practices  are 
genuinely  and  correctly  derived  from  the 
Koran  and  the  teachings  of  the  Prophet. 
The  value  of  the  book  would  have  been 
much  enhanced  if  the  author  had  refrained 
from  passsing  such  judgments.  Supersti¬ 
tion  is  a  concomitant  of  ignorance  and 
human  weakness,  and  the  author  has 
rightly  acknowledged  that  much  of  it 
represents  the  old  life  with  its  fears  and 
superstitions  which,  happily,  are  now 
beginning  to  pass  away,  and  the  tremend¬ 
ous  changes  in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  country  brought  about  by  the  enlight¬ 
ened  rule  of  Reza  Shah  have  operated 
directly  against  superstitious  practices  and 
outworn  ideas ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  supers¬ 
tition  could  ever  be  entirely  uprooted 
from  any  nation  in  any  phase  of  enlighten- 
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ment  and  culture,  so  long  as  the  most 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  within  and  without,  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  Unknown.  The 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  ununder¬ 
stood  or  mysterious  phenomena  is  ever 
there.  Even  some  of  the  leading  British 
Scientists  were  seen  to  4  touch  wood 4 
while  asserting  that  they  had  been  healthy 
so  far  and  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
sit  thirteen  at  the  dining  table.  Supersti¬ 
tion  is  a  deep-rooted  trait  of  human  nature. 
Wild  Rue  is  an  interesting  study  of  the 
subject. 


SUFISM— ITS  SAINTS  AND 
SHRINES.  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Sufism  with  special  reference  to  India  by 
John  A.  Subhan ,  B.A.,  B.D.  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church ,  Lecturer  in 
the  Henry  Martyn  School  of  Islamics 
Lahore,  Ex-Member  of  the  Qadari 
Order.  ( Lucknow  Publishing  House, 
Lucknow). 

THE  name  of  the  author  suggests  the 
presumption  that  he  is  a  Muslim 
by  birth  converted  to  Christianity. 
He  has  also  mentioned  on  the  title  page 
that  he  once  belonged  to  the  Qadari  order 
of  Sufis.  The  reading  of  this  book  gives 
one  a  pleasant  surprise.  Generally  the  zeal 
of  converts  leads  them  to  bitter  criticism 
of  the  creed  that  they  have  abandoned,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  convert  to  be 
impartial  and  objective  in  his  outlook.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  Mr.  Subhan  has 
not  been  blinded  by  his  situation,  and  the 
book  betrays  nowhere  any  trace  of  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal.  There  is  no  other  book  in  the 
English  language  giving  a  brief  account 
of  almost  all  the  suh  orders.  The  chapters 
on  the  earlier  and  later  development  of 
Sufism  are  a  summary  of  the  historical 
researches  of  well-known  scholars  in  that 
line.  Sufi  terminology  is  set  forth  and 
explained  with  clarity.  The  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  teachings  of  the  saints  are 
taken  from  Muslim  sources— as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  other  alternative.  There  are 
anecdotes  current  about  the  saints,  rather 
difficult  for  the  modern  man  to  swallow, 
but  the  author  has  given  the  stories  as 
they  are  related  without  any  attempt  at 
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ridicule  or  criticism,  and  like  a  fair  critic 
he  has  not  attributed  the  degenerate  ele¬ 
ments  in  Sufism  to  the  spirit  of  Islam. 
The  book  has  a  valuable  appendix  of 
names,  dates  and  places.  There  is  also  an 
attempt  to  point  out  analogies  between 
Vedant,  Buddhism  and  Sufism.  The 
author  has  spent  much  time  and  labour, 
and  though  the  wide  sweep  of  the  book 
has  compelled  him  to  swim  on  the  surface 
and  be  sketchy,  so  much  valuable  material 
about  Sufism  has  been  compressed  into 
the  book  that  it  is  a  good  source  of  refer¬ 
ence  about  the  subject. 


ILLUMINATION  IN  ISLAMIC 
MYSTICISM. 

*  The  Princeton  Oriental  Texts  ’  have 
been  enriched  by  a  fourth  volume. 
This  is  a  translation  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  based  upon  a  critical 
edition  of  Abu-Al-Mawahib  Al-Shadhili's 
treatise  entitled  4  Qawanin  Hikam-Al- 
Ishraq  '  by  Edward  Jabra  Jurji.  Thisseries 
is  doing  very  valuable  service  to  Islamic 
studies.  The  three  volumes  preceding  this 
were  Usamah's  Memoirs ,  Arabic  text 
edited  from  the  unique  manuscript  in  the 
Escurial  Library  ;  Ottoman  Statecraft ,  the 
Turkish  text  with  introduction,  translation 
and  notes  by  Walter  Livingston  Wright, 
and  The  Antiquities  of  South  Arabia,  a 
translation  of  Al-Hamadani's  Al-Iklil 

Of  all  the  religious  movements  in 
Islam,  some  of  the  greatest  Islamic 
scholars  in  the  West  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  understanding  of  Sufism, 
because  mystical  thought  and  mystical 
experience  are  a  common  meeting-ground 
of  all  creeds,  where  theological  strife  and 
politio-social  hostilities  are  left  behind  and 
entirely  forgotten.  Sufism  in  all  its  varie¬ 
ties  is  a  vast  and  fascinating  subject  offer¬ 
ing  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  meta- 
nhisico- religious  literature  of  the  world. 
The  studies  of  Professors  Nicholson  and 
Massignon,  considerable  and  valuable  as 
they  are,  have  touched  as  yet  only  the 
fringe  of  this  extensive  domain.  Ibn-i- 
Arabi  and  Suhrwardi  offer  as  yet  an  un¬ 
explored  treasure  of  mystical  and  meta¬ 
physical  thought.  The  doctrine  of  A1- 
Ishraq,  in  which  this  treatise  forms  a  link, 


is  a  spiritual  philosophy  with  a  mystical 
theory  of  knowledge  emerging  in  an 
ethics  which  is  logically  derivable  from  it. 
The  annotator  of  this  book  has  tried  to 
trace  the  link  that  joins  Ibn-i- Arabi  and  his 
illuministic  message  with  the  Shadhili 
fraternity  to  which  the  author  of  this 
treatise  belongs.  The  sufis  of  the  Shadhi- 
llyah  fraternity  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  held  a  very  important 
place  in  the  realm  of  Islamic  mysticism. 
The  Shadhili  fraternity  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century  is  the  strongest  Sufi 
force  in  Africa  where  even  today  it  has 
a  great  influence  in  Morocco  and  Tunis. 

The  maxims  in  this  book  inculcate  a 
very  high  morality  based  on  the  mystical 
tenets  and  the  exemplary  lives  of  the  great 
sufis. 

The  book  is  very  well  edited  ;  the  trans¬ 
lation  and  the  notes  are  flawless.  We  hope 
that  the  Princeton  University  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  efforts  in  this  line  and  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  study  of  Islamic  philosophy. 


IQBALS  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY.  By  K.  G.  Saiyidain  ( published  by 
M.  Ashraf  Lahore). 

FOR  several  centuries  no  poet  or 
thinker  among  the  Mussalmans  has 
stirred  the  imagination  and  touched 
the  heart  of  the  Muslim  world  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Jate  Sir  Muhammad 
Iqbal  has  done.  He  was  pre-eminently  a 
poet,  but  in  him  emotion  is  so  wedded  to 
thought  that  taking  philosophy  in  its 
widest  connotation  of  interpreting  the 
nature  of  Being  and  examining  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  life  in  order  to  determine  the 
place  of  man  in  this  Cosmos,  he  was 
surely  a  philosopher  too  of  the  highest 
order.  Although  he  chose  poetry  as  his 
medium  of  expression,  which  necessarily 
restricts  the  capacity  of  dialectical  ex¬ 
position,  the  subject-matter  as  well  as  his 
outlook  on  life  is  philosophical  in  the 
sense  in  which  most  of  the  symbolical, 
mythical  and  poetic  dialogues  of  Plato  are 
philosophical.  All  great  theories  of  Edu¬ 
cation  are  ultimately  based  on  different 
types  of  philosophies.  One  must  have  a 
view  of  Reality  and  of  Man  before  offering 
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a  teaching  for  the  regulation  or  the  orien¬ 
tation  of  life.  It  is  the  ultimate  objectives 
which  determine  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Saiyidain  s  book  appears  under  the 
title  of  Iqbals  Educational  Philosophy ,  but 
one  thinks  after  the  perusal  of  the  book 
that  the  adjective  educational  might  very 
well  have  been  dropped.  Chapter  headings 
like  The  Dualism  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal, 
Revolt  against  Intellectudlism,  Creative  Evo¬ 
lution,  etc.,  are  epistemological  or  meta¬ 
physical  and  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
theory  or  practice  of  Education.  All  the 
same,  the  main  aspects  of  Iqbal’s  outlook 
on  life  have  been  presented  with  force  and 
conviction.  The  book  is  written  in  English 
but  seems  to  be  primarily  meant  for  those 
who  know  Persian  and  Urdu,  because  the 
ample  quotations  though  choice  and  apt, 
have  been  inserted  without  any  attempt  at 
either  a  free  or  a  literal  rendering.  This 
omission  makes  the  book  less  lucid  and 
instructive  for  those  not  conversant  with 
these  languages.  The  book  is  written  in 
good  English  but  it  appears  that  the 
printer's  proofs  have  not  been  carefully 
revised.  There  is  a  large  number  of  mis¬ 
prints,  and  misplaced  marks  of  punctua¬ 
tion  obscure  the  meaning  in  various  places. 
In  spite  of  these  minor  defects  and  to  some 
extent  a  misleading  title,  the  subject- 
matter  is  well  arranged  and  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Iqbal’s  thought  are  well 
presented. 

K.  A.  H. 


REVUE DES  ETUDES  ISLAM1QUES; 
Annee  1938,  Cashiers  II-III — Paul  Geu~ 
thner,  Paris  ;  173  pages.  Subscription  100 
Francs  per  annum. 

AMONG  the  articles  in  this  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  are  two  very  import¬ 
ant  contributions,  namely,  one  on 
a  review  of  certain  aspects  of  Sassanian  art 
and  the  second  a  study  of  Indonesian 
Islam,  besides  notes  on  the  Iranian  Press, 
short  articles,  etc.  The  contribution  on 
Sassanian  art  contains  a  general  criticism 
on  the  exhibition  of  the  art  of  Iran  and 
Baghdad  held  in  the  Paris  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  last  summer,  which  the  present 
reviewer  was  privileged  to  visit  when  he 


was  in  Europe  as  the  representative  of 
India  at  the  International  Congress  ol 
Historical  Sciences  last  summer.  The 
exhibition  was  rich,  among  other  things, 
in  book -illustrations  from  the  Maqamat  of 
Hariri  and  Kalilah  wa  Damnah,  going 
back  to XIII,  XIV  and  XV  centuries,  coins 
of  pre-Muslim  and  very  early  Muslim  Per¬ 
sia  and  Mesopotamia,  including  one  struck 
by  *  Abd’ el-  Malik  b  Merwan,  silks,  glass¬ 
ware  and  other  most  valuable  objects  of 
art.  In  the  article  before  us,  the  author, 
M.  Sauvajct,  discusses  at  length  a  certain 
aspect  of  Persian  art,  namely  the  4  I  wan  ' 
and  deals  with  the  history  of  this  archi¬ 
tectural  type  illustrating  what  he  has  to 
say  with  drawings  of  groundplans  of 
I  wans.’  The  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  4  Revue,'  however,  is  the  extremely 
informative  article  on  Indonesian  Islam 
by  M.  Bousquet  in  which  the  learned 
author  has  dealt  with  practically  all  aspects 
of  the  subject.  He  passes  in  review  not 
only  Islam  as  it  spread  over  the  islands  by 
the  triple  agency  of  Indian,  Arabian  and 
Egyptian  influence,  but  goes  deep  into 
the  present  state  of  Islamic  culture  in  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  including  4  Orth¬ 
odox  Islam,’  4  Mysticism  in  Islam,’ 

4  pre- Islamic  survivals  ’  and  4  Islamic  Law 
in  relation  with  Javanese  customs,’  the 
whole  work  going  into  30  sections  and  126 
pages  with  a  number  of  illustrations  and  a 
complete  bibliography  of  more  than  10 
pages.  We  may  not  agree  with  certain 
observations  of  the  learned  author  (who 
has,  by  the  way,  expressed  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Snouk-Hurgronje  a  number  of 
times),  but  although  there  is  a  wealth  of 
literature  in  the  Dutch  language  on  the 
subject,  this  so-called  Introduction  is 
certainly  the  most  comprehensive  short 
account  of  the  Muslims  of  Dutch  Indies 
that  1  know  of. 

H.  K.  Sherwani. 


POLITICS  IN  PRE-MUGHAL  TIMES . 
By  Dr.  Ishwara  Topa.  Foreward  by  the 
Rt,  Hon  hie  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru . 

THE  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  the 
mature  effort  of  a  serious  student 
of  Indian  History.  Dr.  Topa  has 
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broken  new  ground  in  the  study  of  the 
Indo-Turkish  kings  and  has  succeeded  in 
delineating  the  political  conditions,  which 
effected  the  development  of  fundamentals 
of  statecraft  and  the  political  institutions 
of  the  period. 

It  is  a  pity  that  no  attempt  has  so  far 
been  made  to  appreciate  the  leit  motif  in 
the  formation  of  the  political  psychology 
of  the  Mediaeval  rulers  of  India.  The 
author  has  shown  with  the  help  of  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  that  Turkish  kings  were 
not  negligent  of  the  welfare  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  or  the  cultural  values  of  life.  He  has 
strongly  repudiated  the  surprising  allega¬ 
tion  of  some  prejudiced  historians  that 
Mahmud  Ghazni's  raids  were  inspired  by 
a  desire  of  propagating  Islam  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  On  the  contrary  the  author 
conclusively  proves  that  “the  political 
impact  of  Mahmud  against  India  was  in 
no  way  a  disconnected  and  erratic  pheno¬ 
menon,  but  it  was  in  fact  due  to  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  political  conditions  of  a 
peace  treaty  between  the  Sultans  of  Ghazni 
and  Raja  Jaipal  of  Hind/'  (p.  33). 

Dr.  Topa  has  given  a  keen  analysis  of 
the  forces  which  coloured  the  psychology 
of  the  different  pre-Mughal  monarchs  of 
India.  He  has  succeeded  in  deciphering 
the  laws  of  the  forces  of  personality  “  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  significance  of 
the  working  of  their  mind  and  their  reac¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  solution  of  political 
problems."  The  author  has  ably  traced 
the  imperceptible  change  and  gradual 
adaptations  of  the  early  Turkish  rulers  to 
their  new  Indian  environment. 

The  book  consists  of  nine  chapters  : — 
(0  Arab  Raids  on  the  Frontier  of  India. 
(2)  From  Raids  to  Kingship.  (3)  Babhan’s 
conception  of  Kingship  and  Government. 

(4)  Kingship  in  Transition  ofKaiqubad. 

(5)  Kingship  and  Its  Problems  in  the  time 
of  Jalaluddin  Khilji.  (6)  Problems  of 
Politics,  Government  and  Kingship  in  the 
time  of  Alauddin  Khilji.  (7)  Politics  in  the 
Crucible  and  the  Kingship  of  Ghiasuddin 
Tughluq  Shah.  (8)  New  Ventures  in 
Kingship  and  Politics  in  the  Reign  of 
Muhammad  Tughluq  Shah,  (q)  Islamiza- 
tion  of  Kingship  and  Statecraft  in  the 
reign  of  Firoz  Shah  Tughluq. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  INDIAN  CIVILISA - 
TIONS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
AND  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CEN¬ 
TURIES.  By  H .  Goetz ,  PKD .  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Calcutta). 

THIS  brochure  contains  two  lectures  of 
Herr  Goetz  in  which  he  has 
attempted  to  trace  the  development 
of  Indo-Muslim  civilisation  during  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
According  to  Herr  Goetz  this  was  the 
period  when  the  synthesis  of  Muslim  and 
indigenous  elements  of  culture  took 
final  shape.  Hence  the  importance  of  this 
period  of  Indian  History.  This  period  is 
not  so  barren  in  cultural  achievements  as 
is  generally  believed.  Herr  Goetz  has 
brought  together  in  this  brochure  much 
which  is  of  great  value  for  the  historian  of 
Indian  culture  and  art.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  thorough,  learned  and  in¬ 
teresting,  though  the  style  is  decidedly 
concentrated. 

Y.  H. 


INDIAN  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINT¬ 
ING.  By  Karl  Khandalawala.  Published 
by  D.  B.  Taraporevala  Sons  &  Co., 
Bombay.  Price  Rs.  28. 

THE  author  of  this  interesting  and 
lavishly  illustrated  volume  is  the 
well-known  critic  of  Art  Mr. 
Khandalawala  and  it  has  been  nicely 
printed  by  Messrs.  D.  B.  Taraporevala 
Sons  &  Co.  It  treats  in  a  comprehensive 
way  the  whole  field  of  Indian  sculpture 
and  painting  but  deals  with  the  Mughal 
period  rather  cursorily.  Scholars  may 
differ  with  the  author  in  regarding  Moh- 
enjo  Daro  civilization  as  Indian,  while  the 
question  of  Persian  and  Mughal  influence 
on  the  Rajput  and  other  miniatures  is  also 
an  extremely  controvertial  one  and  many 
critics  of  Art  will  not  agree  with  the  author 
in  his  views.  Coming  to  modern  painting, 
we  suggest  that  reference  to  Abdul  Rah¬ 
man  Chughtai,  M.  R.  Mazumdar  and 
other  contemporary  artists  was  essential. 
We  have  however  to  appreciate  the  vast 
study  that  has  been  made  by  the  author  of 
the  subject  and  his  selection  of  illustrations 
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is  most  enviable.  We  heartily  congratulate 
Mr.  Khandalawala  upon  bringing  out  this 
excellent  work,  which  will  certainly 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  cultural  wealth  of 
the  country.  No  praise  can  be  too  high 
for  the  Printers  and  Publishers,  Messrs. 
D.  B.  Taraporevala  Sons  &  Co.,  for 
setting  up  a  landmark  in  Indian  printing. 

M.  A. 

ISLAMI  TIB  (Urdu).  By  Ibn-i-Mazhar 
Qadhi  Muinud  Din  Rabar  Faruqi. 
Azam  Steam  Press,  Hyderabad,  Deccan. 

IN  this  interesting  treatise  the  writer 
has  traced  the  evelopment  of  the 
Unani  system  of  medicine  under  the 
patronage  of  Muslim  kings  and  nobility 


during  the  Middle  Ages  in  historical 
order,  appropriately  concluding  the  narra¬ 
tive  with  an  account  of  the  Asafiah 
dynasty's  fostering  care  shown  to  this 
useful  medieval  science.  Quite  a  number 
of  entertaining  anecdotes  and  some  re¬ 
markable  feats  of  Unani  physicians’  skill 
are  related.  Historical  references  do  not 
appear  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  the 
writer  is  curiously  secretive  in  mentioning 
names  of  libraries  where  he  claims  to  have 
seen  several  unique  and  rare  manuscripts 
dealing  with  the  subject.  We  have  no 
doubt  the  author’s  labour  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all  the  supporters  of  the 
Unani  system. 

H. 
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AN  ISLAMIC  SAINT  OF  THE  SEVENTH 
CENTURY  A.  H. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  TAQlY  AL-DlN  MUHAMMAD  b.  ABl’L-HUSAIN 
AL-YONlNl  BY  HIS  SON  THE  HISTORIAN  QUTB  AL-DlN  MC'SA  AL- 

yonini. 

OF  the  historian  from  whose  work  the  following  narrative  is  translated  there  is  a 
brief  notice  in  the  biographical  dictionary  of  the  eighth  century,1 2  which  is  not  sub¬ 
stantially  amplified  in  the  later  Shajardt  al-dhahab*  From  these  we  learn  that  he  was 
born  in  Damascus  in  Safar,  640  (August,  1242  A.D.)  and  died  in  Baalbek  in  Shawwal, 
726  (September,  1326).  He  was  Shaikh  of  Baalbek  after  his  brother  ‘All,  who  was 
murdered  in  701.  His  father  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  well-known  historian 
Sibt  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  who  mentions  a  conversation  he  had  with  him  in  Baalbek  in  the 
year  645. 3  Indeed  in  an  anecdote  recorded  below  Sibt  Ibn  al-Jauzi  deals  with  his 
friend's  intellectual  property  on  the  Greek  principle  that  the  goods  of  friends  are  com¬ 
mon.  The  son  Musa  compiled  an  abridgment  of  this  person's  historical  work,  and 
composed  a  continuation  of  it,  beginning  with  the  year  654  and  carried  down  in  MSS. 
at  present  known  to  701.  He  follows  his  predecessor's  practice  of  furnishing  a  brief 
survey  of  the  events  of  a  year,  followed  by  obituary  notices  of  eminent  personages 
whose  death  occurred  within  it.  A  great  deal  of  historical  information  is  given  in  these 
biographies,  some  of  which  are  of  foreigners,  e.g.,  the  Mongols,  Hulaguandhis  general 
Ketbogha,  and  the  unfortunate  crusader,  Louis  IX  of  France.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
he  calls  the  Pope  0  Caliph  "  of  the  Franks,  just  as  European  historians  call  the  Caliph 
“  Pope  "  of  the  Muslims. 

The  biographies  often  run  into  many  pages,  but  much  the  longest  in  the  volume 
covering  the  years  658  to  673,  of  which  I  am  preparing  an  edition  for  the  Islamic 
Research  Association  of  Bombay,  is  that  of  the  author's  father.  As  a  Saint  he  held  for 
eighteen  years  the  rank  of  Qutb  “  the  pivot  of  the  universe,"4  a  title  on  which  the  mystic 
Ibn  ‘Arab!  dilates,5  without,  however,  making  it  clear  by  what  process  the  title  is  con¬ 
ferred.  He  was  also  sufficiently  distinguished  as  a  Hafiz  or  memorizer  of  Traditions 
to  be  given  a  place  in  Dhahabi's  Tadhkirah.6  He  seems  to  have  been  generally  known 
as  "  the  Shaikh  the  Jurist,"  being  expert  in  the  Hanbalite  system.  His  son's  biography 
of  him  illustrates  several  features  of  the  contemporary  Islamic  Culture,  and  is  partly 
a  record  of  his  own  experience,  partly  based  on  statements  by  acquaintances,  and  partly 
on  published  biographies,  one  of  them  by  "  a  man  of  Jerusalem,”  whose  name  is  not 

1.  Al-Durar  al-kdminah,  Hyderabad  1350,  iv.  382. 

2.  Cairo,  1351,  vi.  73. 

3.  Mir* at  al-Zaman  (Chicago  facsimile),  p.  473»  line  21. 

4.  Nicholson's  Kashf  al-Mafoub,  pp.  147,  229. 

5.  Futuhdt  Makkiyah,  sect.  270. 

6.  Ed.  Hyderabad,  iv.  231. 
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given.  His  miracles  are  neither  as  numerous  nor  as  impressive  as  those  recorded  of 
fAbd  al-Qadir  al-Gilanl,  and  indeed  his  reputation  as  a  thaumaturge  seems  to  have 
occasioned  him  some  embarrassment.  Since  his  son  insists  on  his  refusal  of  handsome 
gifts,  mentions  no  offices  which  he  held,  yet  emphasizes  his  acquisition  of  wealth, 
some  indication  of  the  source  of  the  last  would  have  beeen  welcome  ;  probably  it  was 
his  legal  profession,  as  he  was  generally  known  as  “  the  Faqlh,”  and  we  learn  inciden¬ 
tally  that  he  had  made  a  speciality  of  the  complicated  Law  of  Inheritance. 

Though  Qutb  al- din's  narrative  is  somewhat  prolix,  further  details  of  his  father's 
life  are  supplied  by  the  historian  DhahabI,1  himself  a  disciple  of  the  former.  The  reason 
for  their  omission  can  be  conjectured. 

His  father,  we  learn,  was  a  worker  in  marble  in  Baalbek  and  Damascus,  but  went 
away  leaving  the  son  Muhammad  with  his  mother.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  shaikh 
‘Abdallah.  His  mother  lived  in  the  region  of  al-Kushk  (the  Palace  ?).  For  a  time  he 
went  with  the  sons  of  a  neighbouring  Emir  to  the  Mosque,  where  he  learned  certain 
prayers,  but  presently  was  put  into  the  shop  of  an  arrow-maker,  where  he  earned  five 
dirhems  a  month.  Going  to  pay  respects  to  a  teacher  of  Qur'an-reading  he  was  urged 
by  the  latter  to  devote  himself  to  the  Qur'an,  and  when  he  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  employed  in  a  shop,  the  teacher  promised  him  five  dinars  a  month 
in  lieu  of  the  five  dirhems  if  he  would  take  his  advice.  When  he  had  got  through 
the  Qur'an  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  procured  a  writing-master  for  him,  who  was  to  have 
300  (dirhems  ?)  if  his  pupil  could  write  like  himself.  When  this  accomplishment  had 
been  attained,  the  writing-master  offered  300  for  a  copy,  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  of 
a  story-book,  the  first  leaf  being  copied  by  himself.  So  the  shaikh  had  not  to  pay  the 
sum  which  he  had  promised.  When  the  shaikh  al-Kindl  saw  the  lad's  script,  he  con¬ 
trasted  it  with  his  fortune  at  the  time,  the  words  for  script  ( khatf )  and  fortune  ( hazz ) 
being  easily  confused  in  writing. 

DhahabI  in  his  Tadhkirah  gives  him  the  title  Taqly  al-dln,  but  not  in  his  History, 
neither  is  this  mentioned  in  the  following  biography.  The  use  of  such  titles,  by  whom¬ 
ever  bestowed,  was  at  this  time  so  wide-spread  that  so  distinguished  a  man  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  have  a  handle  of  the  sort  to  his  name.  Since  DhahabI  was  acquainted 
with  the  family,  he  may  be  trusted  for  this  detail. 


1.  Ta’rikh  al-Isldtn,  vol.  xi,  (Bodleian  MS.). 
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/TY  father,  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abdallah  b.  Isa  b.  Abi’l-Rijal 
•t Abu  ‘Abdallah  b.  Abi’l-Husain  al-Yunlnl,  R.I.P.,  was  born  6 
Rajab,  572  (Jan.  7,  1177  A.D.)  in  the  village  Yunin,1  a  dependency 
of  Baalbek.  An  Imam  and  a  Hafiz,  he  was  unrivalled  in  his  knowledge  of 
Tradition  in  its  various  branches,  having  heard  from  Abu  Tahir  Barakat 
b.  Ibrahim  al-Khushu‘I,  Abu  ‘All  Hanbal  b.  ‘Abdallah  al-Mukabbir, 
Abu’l-Yumn  Zaid  b.  al-Hasan  al-Kindi,2  and  others  innumerable  ;  he 
taught  many  traditions,  and  was  a  famous  Hafiz,  combining  learning  with 
piety.  His  death  was  at  Baalbek,  9  Ramadan,  658,  (Aug.  28,  1260)  and 
he  was  buried  the  same  day  in  the  tomb  of  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  al-Yunim 
outside  Baalbek.  He  was  an  associate  of  that  shaikh,  profited  by  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  him,  and  obtained  from  him  knowledge  of  the  Path.  He 
was  among  the  most  intimate  of  his  associates,  indeed  preferred  by  him 
to  all  others.  He  was  invested  with  the  Cloak3  by  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah 
al-Bataihi,4 5  for  luck,  he  being  his  shaikh’s  shaikh.  He  was  in  constant 
attendance  on  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  al-Yunlnl  abroad  and  at  home,  except 
when  he  was  ordered  by  the  shaikh  to  go  and  stay  at  some  place,  which 
he  would  do.  During  this  companionship  he  would  lead  prayer  for  the 
shaikh,  answer  his  questions,  make  him  his  model  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Code,  and  defer  to  his  opinion  till  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  died.6 

He  studied  jurisprudence  with  the  shaikh  Muwaffaq  al-dln  ‘Abdallah 
b.  Ahmad  al-Maqdisi6  and  others,  and  Tradition  with  the  Hafiz  'Abd  al- 
Ghani7  and  others  :  the  Hafiz  esteemed  him  highly,  and  when  asked  a 
question  in  his  presence  would  say  to  him  :  What  say  you  of  such  and 

1.  Yaqut  gives  the  name  as  Yunan,  and  Guinet,  Syrie,  Liban,  etc.,  p.  412  mentions  among  the  villages 
attached  to  Baalbek  Youai,  but  in  the  Index  Yonai.  If  the  latter  is  right,  it  favours  Yaqut* s  form,  regarded 
as  a  dual ;  but  a  native  of  the  place  is  likely  to  have  known  best.  Sibt  Ibn  al-jauzl  calls  both  him  and  his 
shaikh  Yunanl. 

2.  These  persons  figure  very  frequently  in  the  historian's  biographies  as  the  leading  teachers  of  the 
time.  Something  is  said  of  each  of  them  in  Shajarat  al-Dhahab.  Al-Khushu'i,  510-598,  called  the 
Musnid  of  Syria,  was  licenced  by  ldariri  among  others.  Hanbal's  death  date  is  604  ;  he  is  called  Rusafl 
for  teaching  in  the  Mosque  of  the  Ru$afah  of  Baghdad  ;  but  he  also  taught  in  Damascus.  Zaid  al-Kindi, 
520-613,  is  styled  shaikh  of  the  Hanaflyah,  the  Qur'an-readers,  and  grammarians  of  Syria  and  Musnid 
of  the  time. 

3.  The  Khirqah . 

4.  Three  shaikhs  with  this  msbah  are  mentioned  among  *Abd  al-Qadir's  disciples,  but  their  names 
are  different. 

5.  This  was  in  617  (Shajarat,  v.  73). 

6.  Ob.  620;  notice  of  him  in  al-Nujum  al-Zahirah,  ed.  Cairo,  vi.  256,  where  he  is  called  Shaikh  al- 
Islam. 

7.  Doubtless  Taqiy  al-dln  Abu  Muhammad  b.  'Abd  al-Wafiid  al-Maqdisi,  541-600.  A  highly  eulogistic 
notice  of  him  in  Shajarat  al-Dhahab,  iv.  345. 
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such  a  matter  ? — If  he  replied,  the  Hafiz  would  say  to  the  questioner 
That  is  precisely  the  answer. 

He  surpassed  the  most  eminent  Huffaz1  of  his  time  and  many  of  the 
earlier  ones  in  the  science  of  Tradition  :  he  knew  by  heart  The  Combination 
of  the  two  Sahih 2  to  the  “  and  ”s,  and  would  charge  his  memory  afresh 
with  it :  likewise  the  Sahih  of  Muslim,  most  of  the  Musnad  of  Ahmad  the 
Imam,  and  other  books  of  Tradition.  The  qadl  of  qadis  Shams  al-din 
‘Abdallah  b.  ‘Ata  al-Hanafl3  stated  that  when  the  Musnad  of  the  Imam 
Ahmad  was  read  out  to  him  he  kept  marking  the  traditions,  and  being 
asked  when  the  reading  was  finished  about  this,  he  said  :  These  are 
traditions  which  I  have  not  got  by  heart,  and  I  mark  them  in  order  to 
commit  them  to  memory. — Wc  counted  them,  and  they  were  sufficient 
to  fill  a  small  volume. 

When  he  was  asked  whether  a  tradition  were  authentic  or  not,  he 
would  reply  straight  off.  He  studied  the  Arabic  language  and  grammar 
with  the  shaikh  Taj  al-din  al-Kindi,  and  attached  himself  to  him  :  the 
shaikh  Taj  al-din  preferred  him  to  all  other  pupils  of  his,  among  them 
kings.  He  heard  from  Taj  al-din  all  that  the  shaikh  himself  had  heard, 
and  wrote  a  script  employed  by  a  noted  caligrapher  ;  few  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  wrote  a  better  hand,  but  only  in  his  youth  :  when  he  grew  old, 
his  hand  became  weak.  Countless  persons  studied  with  him  the  sciences 
connected  with  the  Code,  Tradition,  the  Arabic  language,  and  Sufism  ; 
having  heard  things  innumerable,  he  lectured  for  a  long  time  and  vast 
numbers  of  people  heard  him  and  profited  by  him. 

Further,  he  obtained  such  worldly  prosperity  as  no  one  else  to  our 
knowledge  enjoyed,  for  kings  would  come  to  his  door  and  wait  there  till 
permission  was  given  them  to  enter,  and  when  they  did  so,  they  treated 
him  with  extraordinary  respect,  obeying  his  counsels.  I  was  told  how  al- 
Malik  al-Ashraf  Muzaffir  al-din  Shah  Arman  Musa  son  of  al-Malik  al- 
‘Adil4  (God’s  mercy  on  both  of  them  !)  used  to  bring  him  his  shoes,  and 
one  day  when  he  performed  the  minor  ablution  and  wanted  something 
to  tread  on,  this  Musa  removed  his  turban  and  spread  it  out  for  him, 
swearing  that  it  was  ceremonially  clean,  and  adjuring  him  to  tread  on  it, 
which  he  did.  The  late  al-Malik  al-Salih  Isma  il5  used  to  act  in  the  same 
way  with  him.  When  my  late  father  went  to  Damascus  at  the  end  of 
the  year  655,  this  person’s  sons  presented  themselves  to  him,  bearing  a 
licence®  and  saying :  Among  the  instructions  which  our  father  gave  us 


x.  Plural  of  Hafi?,  one  who  memorized  in  this  case  Tradition. 

2.  Work  by  Abu  ‘Abdallah  Muhammad  al-Humaidl,  ob.  488,  compiled  from  the  collections  of  Bukhari 

and  Muslim  ;  described  at  length  in  Kashf  al-Zunun. 

3.  Ob.  673 ;  account  of  him  in  al-Nujum  al-Zahirah,  vii.  246.  A  longer  notice  in  Yflnini’s  history, 
where  we  learn  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  historian’s  father,  who  started  him  on  his  career. 

4.  Ayyubid,  578  (or  576)-635 ;  reigned  first  at  Edessa,  afterwards  at  Damascus.  Notice  of  him  in 

Nujum  vi.  300. 

$•  Ayyubid,  for  a  time  ruler  of  Damascus,  ob.  648  according  to  Shajardt « 

6.  Apparently  that  which  had  been  given  to  Isma'il. 
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is  that  we  should  seek  you  out  and  don  the  Sufi  cloak  at  your  hands,  as 
he  did,  and  that  it  should  be  written  for  us  on  this  licence,1  (or  words  to 
that  effect).  So  he  took  the  promise  from  them  and  invested  them  with 
the  Cloak. 

When  al-Malik  al-Kamil2  came  to  Damascus  at  the  time  when  it 
belonged  to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,3  he  demanded  of  the  latter  that  he  should 
arrange  a  meeting  for  him  with  my  father.  Al-Ashraf  sent  a  note  to  Baalbek 
requesting  my  father  to  come,  which  he  did  ;  he  was  lodged  in  the  Palace 
of  Happiness,4  because  al-Ashraf  had  taken  his  abode  there  on  the  arrival 
of  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  whom  he  lodged  in  the  Citadel.  My  father’s  arrival 
was  notified  by  al-Ashraf  to  al  -Kamil,  who  came  down  and  met  him  in  his 
quarters  at  the  Palace  of  Happiness.  Al-Kamil  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  and  they  discussed  various  topics,  among  them 
that  of  execution  with  a  heavy  object.  Al-Malik  al-Kamil  cited  in  support 
of  his  view  the  tradition  of  the  man  whose  head  the  Prophet  crushed 
between  two  stones,5  and  how  the  Prophet  asked  the  victim  who  had  done 
this  to  her,  etc.  He  omitted  the  words  “  and  he  (the  culprit)  confessed,” 
and  argued  that  the  Prophet  was  satisfied  with  the  sole  assertion  of  the 
victim.  My  father  observed  that  the  tradition  contained  the  words  “  and 
he  confessed,”  to  be  found  in  Muslim’s  Sahih ,®  Al-Kamil  said  ”  Oh,  but 
I  have  made  an  abridgment  of  Muslim’s  Sahih,”  and  ordered  a  copy  of 
the  book  to  be  sought.  One  was  produced  in  five  volumes  :  al-Malik 
al-Kamil,  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  al-Malik  al-Salih,7  and,  I  fancy  ‘Imad  al- 
din  b.  Musak,8  each  took  a  volume  ;  my  father  took  the  remaining  one, 
and  the  moment  he  opened  the  volume  the  tradition  appeared.  It  was 
as  he  had  said,  and  he  pointed  it  out  to  al-Malik  al-Kamil  and  the  company. 
They  marvelled  thereat,  and  he  was  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  al-Malik 
al-Kamil,  who  determined  to  take  him  to  Egypt.  Al-Malik  al-Ashraf, 
guessing  this,  immediately  despatched  him  back  to  Baalbek  :  al-Malik 
al-Kamil  had  sent  him  a  quantity  of  gold,  but  he  had  declined  to  accept 
it,  stating  that  he  had  as  much  as  he  wanted.  When  he  departed,  the 
former  asked  about  him,  but  was  told  by  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  that  he  was 
travelling  and  would  not  consent  to  quit  Syria. 

1.  The  licence  was  apparently  to  wear  the  Khirqah. 

2.  576-635.  Ruler  of  Egypt  615  to  635. 

3.  626-635. 

4.  An  official  residence  in  Damascus.  Yuninl  mentions  a  torture -chamber  there.  In  Mir’dt  al-ZamJn 
p,  474.4  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  dwelling  of  Farrukh  Shah  (ob.  579),  governor  of  Damascus. 

5.  The  tradition  is  given  by  Bukhari,  lxviii.  24,  according  to  whom  a  Jew  having  robbed  a  woman  had 
crushed  her  head.  She  when  dying  had  pointed  out  the  culprit,  whom  the  Prophet  put  to  death  in  this 
way. 

6.  Cairo,  1290,  ii.  27,  line  5. 

7.  Probably  Isma'U  b.  al-‘Adil,  who  succeeded  al-Ashraf  as  ruler  of  Damascus. 

8.  According  to  Yuninl,  in  his  biography  of  this  man's  son,  one  of  al-Malik  al-Ashral's  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates. 
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Al-Malik  al-Ashraf  narrated  to  my  father  as  follows  :  When  (he  said) 
we  were  defeated  in  Asia  Minor,  and  left  the  country,1 2  al-Malik  al-Kamil 
said  to  me,  your  name  having  been  mentioned  :  Just  see  how  God  gave 
him  the  victory  over  us  at  our  assembly  out  of  our  own  books  ! — I  said 
to  him  :  He  has  God’s  guidance. — He  agreed. 

Al-Malik  al-Amjad*  used  to  visit  him  repeatedly  and  hold  much 
converse  with  him,  having  firm  belief  in  him  ;  likewise  did  Asad  al-dln 
Shirguh.3 

Between  al-Malik  al-Salih  Najm  al-dln  and  his  uncle  al-Malik  al- 
Salih  Isma'il  there  was  notoriously  bitter  hostility.4 5  When  the  country 
came  out  of  the  possession  of  al-Malik  al-Salih  Isma'Il,  being  seized  by 
al-Malik  al-Salih  Ayyub,  the  latter  made  an  attack  on  my  father  and 
stopped  his  stipends.  It  so  happened  that  Ayyub  came  to  Baalbek,  and 
a  number  of  my  father’s  friends  assembled  at  his  house,  and  asked  him 
to  ride  out  to  meet  Ayyub  :  for,  they  said,  he  is  a  violent  man,  and  if  you 
fail  to  go  out  to  meet  him,  he  will  imagine  that  this  is  due  to  your  dislike 
of  him  on  account  of  his  uncle,  and  you  will  be  liable  to  suffer  injury 
from  him  :  even  if  the  injury  does  not  fall  on  you,  it  may  fall  on  your 
friends. — My  father  followed  their  advice  and  rode  out  to  meet  him.  So 
soon  as  he  saw  my  father  he  came  forward  to  greet  him  most  cordially, 
kept  him  near  himself,  and  talked  familiarly  with  him,  giving  his  attention 
to  no  one  else  till  he  parted  from  him. 

The  late  Emir  Nasir  al-din  Muhammad  b.  al-Tibnlnl  stated  that  when 
Ayyub  did  part  from  my  father  he  started  thanking,  eulogizing,  and 
paying  him  all  sorts  of  compliments.  I  (said  the  Emir)  observed  to  Ayyub  : 
Sir,  is  he  not  a  friend  of  your  uncle  al-Malik  al-Salih  ? — “  Never  mind 
that  matter  ”  was  his  reply  ;  and  he  ordered  that  all  the  clothing,  allowances, 
etc.,  which  he  had  stopped  for  the  past  period  should  be  transmitted  to 
him,  and  continued  them  for  the  future. 

When  my  father  went  down  to  Damascus  at  the  end  of  the  year  655, 
al-Malik  al-Nasir  Salah  al-dln  Yusuf6  went  out  to  visit  him  in  the  Hermit¬ 
age  of  Shaikh  ‘All  al-Qurashl,6  and  when  he  entered  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  reverence,  asking  him  to  state  his  wants. 

My  father  indeed  disliked  associating  with  these  magnates,  and  had 
no  partiality  for  it.  Among  his  experiences  with  al-Malik  al-Ashraf 

1.  The  reference  is  to  an  attempted  invasion  in  631,  Nujum,  vi.  282. 

2.  BahrSm  Shah,  ruler  of  Baalbek. 

3.  Al-Malik  al-Mujahid,  ruler  of  Him§,  ob.  637. 

4.  The  former,  whose  name  was  Ayyub,  became  ruler  of  Egypt  at  the  end  of  637  ;  the  latter,  Isma  il 
obtained  possession  of  Damascus  in  the  second  month  of  the  same  year.  In  the  following  year  Damascus 
was  wrested  from  Isma  II  by  Ayyub. 

5.  627-659,  son  of  al-Malik  al-'AzIz  and  great-grandson  of  Saladin.  Ruler  of  Halab,  took  possession  of 
Damascus  648. 

6.  Ob.  621.  His  hermitage  was  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Qasiun.  Notice  of  him  in  Shajardt ,  v.  95.  where  he 
is  credited  with  the  assertion  that  four  saints  were  as  active  in  their  graves  as  the  living,  ‘Abd  al-Q&dir 
GUM,  Ma'ruf  KarkhI,  ‘Uqail  Manbiji,  and  Hayat  tiarranl. 
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was  that  when  he  was  with  the  latter  he  would  present  to  him  nu¬ 
merous  petitions  from  people  and  demand  that  these  should  be  granted, 
which  al-Ashraf  would  do.  One  day  he  happened  to  be  with  al-Ashraf 
when  he  had  a  great  number  of  petitions,  which  al-Ashraf  started  reading  : 
after  reading  some  he  grew  too  tired  to  finish  them.  My  father  said  to 
him  :  I  will  make  my  atonement  for  associating  with  you  your  granting 
these  people’s  requests.  If  you  grant  them,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  I  will 
associate  with  you  no  more. — Al-Ashraf  apologized,  placated  him,  finished 
reading  the  petitions,  and  granted  all  the  requests  which  they  contained. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  he  associated  with  the  monarchs  and 
received  visits  from  them  was  forty-three  years.  Prior  to  this  he  had 
occasionally  met  them,  but  their  practice  of  frequenting  his  dwelling  dates 
from  the  time  mentioned.  He  used  to  regard  this  as  one  of  the  miracles 
of  his  shaikh,  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  al-Yunlnl.  For  this  shaikh  had  a  wife 
who  had  a  daughter  by  another  husband.  He  bade  her  marry  her  daughter 
to  Muhammad  (the  author’s  father).  Sir,  (she  replied)  he  is  a  poor  man 
who  possesses  nothing,  and  I  desire  my  daughter  to  be  happy. — Marry 
her  (he  rejoined),  for  I  see  her  in  possession  of  a  fine  house  with  a  pool 
of  water,  and  your  daughter  with  him  in  a  saloon,  with  kings  coming  to 
serve  him,  and  a  competence  in  perpetuity. — She  married  her  daughter 
to  him,  the  first  of  his  wives.1 

He  told  me  how  once  al-Malik  al-Salih  called  on  him  when  he  was 
staying  in  the  palace  of  al-Qadi  al-Fadil2  in  Damascus  ;  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  retiring-room,  and  being  told  of  the  visitor,  said  :  Let  him  come 
in  by  himself. — The  visitor  did  so  and  sat  in  the  saloon.  Something  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  for  my  father  to  plunge  into  the  pool,  so  coming  out 
of  the  apartment  he  told  his  visitor  to  turn  his  back,  which  he  did.  My 
father  then  plunged  into  the  pool,  where  he  washed  himself  clean,  after 
which  he  interviewed  his  visitor. 

These  monarchs  would  offer  him  worldly  goods  in  quantities,  but  he 
would  only  accept  a  sufficiency,  and  would  say  :  I  claim  no  more  from  the 
treasury  than  the  amount  which  I  get  thence.  Al-Malik  al-Ashraf  offered 
him  possession  of  the  village  Yunin  and  drew  up  a  deed  to  that  effect, 
which  he  handed  to  the  late  Muhyi’l-din  Yusuf  b.  al-jauzl,3  who  was 
with  him  as  the  Caliph’s  envoy,  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  Caliph's 
signature  to  the  deed.  Hearing  of  this,  my  father  asked  for  the  deed  and 
tore  it  up.  Being  reproved  for  this  by  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  he  said  :  I  have 
a  competence  and  will  not  take  more  than  that  from  the  treasury. 

My  late  father  would  accept  no  present  from  any  emir  or  vizier  or 
any  one  else,  except  food  or  the  like,  a  gift  of  which  he  would  take  from 
anyone  whose  wealth  he  had  ascertained  to  have  been  lawfully  acquired. 

1.  As  this  mystic  according  to  Shajarat.  v.  74  lived  for  a  whole  year  on*three  dirhems,  his  interest  in  such 
worldly  matters  is  surprising. 

2.  'Abd  al-Raftim,  529-596,  vizier  of  Saladin.  Notice  of  him  in  Ibn  Khallikan,  transl.  deSlane,  ii,  in* 
According  to  Shajarat ,  iv.  325  he  executed  some  building  in  Damascus. 

3.  Ob.  656  ;  Shajarat ,  v.  286, 
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On  the  other  hand  he  frequently  sent  a  modest  present  of  food  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  the  monarchs,  which  they  would  regard  as  bringing  good 
luck  and  health.  His  late  servant  Shams  al-dln1  Muhammad  b.  Dawud 
told  me  the  following  story  :  The  shaikh  (he  said)  sent  me  with  a  present 
in  a  box  to  al-Malik  al-Kamil.  The  box  contained  dried  milk-porridge. 
When  I  presented  it,  the  stuff  had  already  been  put  on  a  dish,  and  al- 
Malik  al-Kamil  began  to  eat  it  in  its  dry  state,  so  that  grains  were  scattered 
over  his  beard  and  clothes.  The  Sahib2  Falak  al-din  b.  ai-Mlri  was  present 
and  said  :  Let  the  shaikh  know  that  for  years  the  Sultan  has  abstained  from 
milk  and  everything  made  with  it,  and  now  we  see  him  eating  this  porridge, 
believing  that  the  shaikh’s  gift  brings  a  blessing  ! 

As  for  the  chief  emirs,  viziers,  and  viceroys,  they  would  treat  him 
with  many  times  as  much  of  the  reverence  which  has  been  described, 
obeying  his  orders  and  respecting  his  friends  and  followers  to  an  inde¬ 
scribable  degree. 

When  the  holy  shoe  which  had  belonged  to  the  Prophet3  was  brought 
to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  and  reached  him  in  Damascus,  he  wanted  to  send 
it  to  my  father,  that  he  might  pay  his  respects  to  it  and  receive  a  blessing 
therefrom.  Presently,  however,  he  said  :  We  have  been  longing  for  the 
shaikh,  and  the  better  course  will  be  for  us  to  send  and  inform  him  about 
it,  that  he  may  come  and  visit  this  holy  relic  and  behold  it. — So  he  wrote 
to  him  to  that  effect.  Now  my  grandmother  was  still  living,  and  she  said 
to  my  father  :  I  should  have  liked  to  visit  this  holy  relic,  do  you  do  so 
on  my  account.4 — When  my  father  came  to  Damascus  and  visited  the 
relic,  he  repeated  to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  what  his  mother  had  said.  The 
monarch  thereupon  despatched  the  relic  to  Baalbek  for  her  benefit  : 
she  visited  it  and  accomplished  her  desire  in  the  matter. 

Now  this  relic  had  a  history  which  brought  about  its  transmission  to 
al-Malik  al-Ashraf.  Its  owner  Ibn  Abi’l-Hadld5  used  to  travel  about  with 
it  to  the  kings,  who  would  give  him  sums  of  money.  One  year  he  foraged 
on  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  who  rewarded  him  handsomely.  He  said  to  the 
man  :  I  should  like  you  to  give  me  a  fragment  of  this  relic,  the  size  of  a 
chickpea,  to  be  put  in  my  graveclothes  when  I  die. — The  man  agreed  and 
was  promised  30,000  dirhems,  it  being  settled  that  on  the  following  day 
the  men  of  learning  and  the  shaikhs  be  summoned,  and  the  amount 
desired  be  cut  in  their  presence.  Ibn  Abi’l-Hadld  was  delighted  with  the 
prospect,  only  when  night  came  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  changed  his  mind. 
He  sent  to  inform  Ibn  Abi’l-Hadld,  who  was  annoyed,  as  he  expected  to 
lose  the  sum  which  had  been  promised  him.  When  it  was  morning,  he 

1 .  Titles  compounded  with  din  seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  common  at  this  time. 

2.  The  import  of  this  title  is  somewhat  obscure.  References  are  given  by  Masse,  transl.  of  Ibn  al-Sairafl, 
p.  79.  It  may  mean  head  of  a  bureau. 

3.  This  is  sometimes  called  al-athar  4<  the  relic  "  by  those  who  write  of  Damascus. 

4.  So  that  the  merit  would  accrue  to  her. 

5.  The  relic  was  said  to  be  an  heirloom  in  his  family,  of  whom  one  was  qa(Ji  and  preacher  in  Damascus, 
ob.  546  (QalSnisi,  ed.  Amedroz,  p.  317). 
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presented  himself  and  asked  the  reason  which  had  caused  the  change. 
Al-Ashraf  said  :  I  reflected  that  if  I  were  to  take  this  amount  off  the  holy 
relic,  the  other  kings  would  follow  my  example,  and  this  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  holy  relic,  of  which  I  should  be  the  cause.  80 
I  have  abandoned  the  project  for  the  sake  of  Allah.  As  for  the  sum  which 
I  promised  you,  you  can  take  it,  as  I  do  not  retract  that.— The  man  was 
in  ecstacies,  took  the  sum,  and  travelled  eastwards  ;  he  was  overtaken  by 
death,  I  fancy  in  Harran,  having  before  his  decease  bequeathed  the  relic 
to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf.  It  had  come  into  his  possession  by  reason  of  his 
good  intention,  and  to  house  it  he  built  the  School  of  Tradition  which  is 
near  the  Citadel,  where  it  is  visit  ed  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoons. 

When  my  late  father  was  brought  into  the  company  of  contemporary 
men  of  learning,  such  as  the  Shaikh  Taqiy  al-dln  b.  ‘Izz  al-dln,  the  shaikh 
Sharaf  al-dln  b.  Salah  al-dln,  the  qadl  of  qadls  Shams  al-dln 
b.  Sanly  al-daulah,  the  qadl  of  qadls  Shams  al-dln  al-KhawwI,  the  shaikh 
Abu  ‘Amr  b.  al-Hajib,  the  shaikh  al-Hasiri,1  and  others  of  that  period; 
they  treated  him  with  profound  respect,  not  one  of  them  taking  precedence 
over  him  in  place  or  speech  :  they  deferred  to  his  opinions,  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  the  chief  ascetics  of  his  time  ;  they  would  stand  in  his 
presence,  and  obey  his  orders.  I  was  told  by  more  than  one  notable  faqlr 
how  once  when  the  shaikh  ‘Uthman  al-‘Adwi2  came  to  Damascus,  my 
father  being  there  at  the  time,  Amin  al-daulah,  vizier  of  al-Malik  al- 
Salih,3  paid  my  father  a  visit  with  the  request  that  he  would  provide 
entertainment  for  the  shaikh  ‘Uthman  and  the  faqirs  who  were  with  him. 
My  father  agreed,  and  made  careful  preparations  for  a  meal,  to  which  he 
invited  the  shaikhs  of  the  place.  When  my  father  and  the  shaikh  ‘Uthman 
took  their  places  and  the  table  was  laid,  my  father  began  to  eat,  but  the 
shaikh  ‘Uthman  would,  not.  Amin  al-daulah  spoke  to  the  shaikh  about 
this,  but  my  father  said  :  Our  object  is  the  blessing  which  the  shaikh 
‘Uthman  brings,  so  let  him  be  left  to  his  own  choice  in  the  matter  of  eating. 
When  the  company  went  away,  one  of  the  faqirs  said  to  the  shaikh 
‘Uthman  :  Sir,  there  is  no  one  whom  you  can  take  as  your  pattern  in 
affairs  of  this  world  and  the  next  except  the  shaikh  ;4  you  saw  him  eat, 
so  why  did  you  refuse  to  do  so  ? — By  Allah  (he  replied)  when  the  table 
was  laid  I  observed  him,  and  he  was  a  blazing  fire  ;  nothing  came  to  his 
mouth  but  became  brilliant  light.  Not  myself  possessing  this  consumma¬ 
tion,  I  abstained. 


1.  Of  these  Abu ‘Amr  b.  al-Hajib,  570-646,  is  noticed  in  Nujum,  vi.  360  ;  his  name  was  ‘Uthman  b. 
‘Umar.  Shams  al-dln  b.  Saniy  al-daulah  is  noticed  in  Shujardt ,  v.  17^:  his  name  was  Yahya  and  his  death- 
date  635.  According  to  the  same  v.  183  al-KhawwI  should  be  written  al-Khuwayyl :  his  name  was 
Ahmad  b.  Khalil,  ob.  637.  Al-Uaslri’s  name  was  Mahmud  b.  Alimad,  ob.  636  (ibid.  v.  182). 

2.  Apparently  a  well-known  figure  at  the  time,  as  he  is  mentioned  several  times  in  this  biography. 
Ob.  650  according  to  Shujardt,  v.  253,  where  there  are  a  few  words  about  him. 

3.  I  small,  mentioned  above.  Notices  of  this  vizier,  said  to  have  been  a  Samaritan,  converted  to  Islam 
in  Nujdm ,  vii.  21,  and  Shajardt,  v.  241.  (See  below).  He  died  648. 

4.  The  writer’s  father. 
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I  was  told  the  following  by  the  late  qadl  Taj  al-dln  ‘Abd  al-Khaliq.1 2 
In  the  days  (he  said)  of  al-Malik  al-Amjad  there  came  to  Baalbek  a  man 
of  the  clerical  profession,  claiming  to  be  a  descendant  or  relative  of  Shawar, 
2vizier  of  al-‘Adid  in  Egypt.  Al-Malik  al-Amjad  appointed  him  manager 
of  estates  of  persons  who  had  died  without  heirs  at  Baalbek.  Al-Malik 
al-Amjad  happened  to  be  away  when  an  individual  died  who  had  cousins. 
The  clerk  seized  the  inheritance.  The  shaikh3  sent  for  him  and  said  to 
him  :  This  man  has  heirs,  whom  I  know  to  be  his  cousins,  who  have  the 
right  to  his  inheritance,  which  you  cannot  dispute. — The  clerk  replied  : 
The  Sultan  ordered  me  to  seize  the  property  of  anyone  who  died,  so  I 
am  not  going  to  give  up  this  property. — The  shaikh  was  angry  and  said 
to  him  :  Be  off,  and  may  Allah  amputate  your  hand  and  the  Sultan’s  with 
you. — The  clerk  went  off  and  made  for  the  place  where  al-Malik  al- 
Amjad  was  and  complained  to  him,  saying  :  I  only  obeyed  your  order 
and  you  see  that  I  do  not  violate  it. — Al-Malik  al-Amjad  however  re¬ 
proved  him,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  stay  at  Baalbek,  the  man  went  to 
.Damascus.  When  he  had  stayed  there  for  a  time  it  was  discovered  that 
re  had  forged  a  rescript,  for  which  his  hand  was  amputated.  As  for  al- 
Malik  al-Amjad,  after  he  was  dispossessed  of  Baalbek4  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  Palace  of  Happiness,  which  belonged  to  him.  One  of  his 
slaves  struck  his  hand  with  a  sword,  amputating  it,  and  also  dealt  him 
another  wound  of  which  he  died  after  two  days.5  R.I.P. 

A  similar  narrative  is  the  following.  My  maternal  uncle  Taj  al-dln 
Ya'qub  b.  Sanly  al-daulah  came  on  a  visit  to  Baalbek  in  the  days  of  al- 
Malik  al-Nasir6  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  his  cousin  Sharaf  al-dln  Khidr. 
My  father  was  very  generous  to  my  mother’s  relatives.  It  so  happened 
that  my  father  went  to  see  the  visitor  with  me.  When  he  entered,  my 
uncle  rose,  kissed  his  hand  and  sat  on  the  ground  before  him.  There  was 
a  mad  faqir  named  ‘All  there  of  whom  my  uncle  had  a  high  opinion. 
When  my  father  entered,  the  faqir  sat  on  the  bench,  and  in  came  Shams 
al-din  Muhammad  b.  Dawud,  my  father's  servant,  bringing  with  him  a 
roast  head.  The  table  was  spread,  and  the  faqir  summoned  to  eat.  The 
man  put  his  hand  to  his  nose  and  said  Ugh,  ugh,  repeatedly.  When  my 
father  heard  this,  he  shouted  at  the  man,  saying :  Be  off,  may  Allah  cut 
off  your  nose  ! — The  faqir  left  the  house  at  once,  making  for  the  Zabadani 


1.  Abu  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Salam,  ob.  696  ;  notice  of  him  in  Shajarat  v.  435.  This  would  not  be  the 
latest  date  in  Yiinini’s  work. 

2.  Ob.  564.  Much  about  him  in  Derenbourg's  Oumarah, 

3.  The  author's  father. 

4.  In  628  he  was  ousted  by  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  after  ruling  there  fifty  years.  Nujum,  vi.  276. 

5.  According  to  Shajarat ,  v.  127  the  slave  hit  him  on  the  shoulder. 

6.  His  name  was  Yflsuf  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ghlzl  b.  Yusuf  b.  Ayyub,  627-659.  YuninI  has  a  lengthy 
biography  of  him,  and  mentions  Baalbek  among  his  conquests,  without  giving  the  date,  probably  after 
648  when  he  became  ruler  of  Damascus. 
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road.  After  sunset  he  was  met  at  al-Rummanah1  by  a  drunken  soldier, 
who  struck  him  with  his  sword,  cutting  off  his  entire  nose.  He  returned 
the  next  day  in  this  plight,  was  deranged  in  mind  and  got  no  good  out 
of  life  till  he  died. 

When  the  Tartars  invaded  Syria  at  the  beginning  of  658,  and  rumours 
about  them  were  rife,  my  late  father  said  to  the  shaikh  Mahmud  son  of 
the  shaikh  Sultan,2  who  had  interviews  with  certain  men  of  Mount  Leba¬ 
non,  to  whom  his  father  had  introduced  him :  Greet  these  people  and 
ask  them  about  this  enemy,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  to  those 
who  have  to  do  with  them. — He  asked  them  and  presently  came  to  my 
father  who  said  to  him  :  What  was  their  reply  ? — He  answered :  Tell 
him,  they  said,  Does  he  ask  us  about  such  a  matter  ?  We  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  but  such  as  he  can  well  dispense  with. 

I  heard  the  late  shaikh  Mahmud  say  more  than  once  that  his  master 
the  Shaikh  the  Jurist3  did  not  die  till  he  had  been  a  Qutb  for  twelve 
years  or  more ;  (the  doubt  about  the  period  is  mine).  Sharaf  al-din  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  ‘Ata  was  of  the  Hanbalite  School,  and  was  exceedingly  fond  of  my 
father  ;  so  much  so  that  he  left  his  home  and  migrated  to  Baalbek  owing 
to  his  attachment  to  him.  His  son,  the  qadl  of  qadls  Shams  al-din  ‘Abdal¬ 
lah  al-Hanafi4  was  taught  the  Qur’an  by  my  father,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  his  father  said  to  mine  :  Sir,  let  him  read  the  Muqni  or  the 
abridgment  of  al-Khiraql.5 6  My  father  said  :  Let  us  read  in  al-Quduri8 
and  study  Abu  Hanlfah’s  system,  for  he  will  become  a  master  therein. — 
He  studied  it,  and  became  a  master,  as  my  father  had  foretold.  My  father 
spoke  similarly  to  a  number  of  others,  of  the  Shafi‘1  School  and  others, 
and  his  forecasts  were  verified.7 

I  had  decided,  he  said,  to  travel  to  Harran  to  study  the  Law  of  In¬ 
heritance  with  a  teacher -whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  was,  I  had  heard, 
unique  and  profound.  I  had  meant  to  start  the  following  day,  when  a 
letter  (or,  he  said,  a  message)  arrived  from  the  Shaikh  ‘Abdallah8  that  I 
was  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  This  annoyed  me,  and  I  was  thinking  of  carrying 
out  my  original  plan,  when  I  looked  for  an  oracle  in  the  Qur’an,  and  my 
eye  hit  on  the  text  (xxxvi.21)  And  follow  him  who  asks  you  for  no  fee,  and 
they  are  the  guided.  This  shaikh  ( 1  said )  asks  me  for  no  fee,  and  without 

1.  Zabadani  is  located  by  Yaqut  between  Baalbek  and  Damascus.  The  village  Rummanah  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  him  or  by  Dimishql.  Zebdani  has  preserved  its  name  (Guinet). 

2.  The  shaikh  Sultan  is  noticed  in  Shajardt,  v.  21 1,  as  an  ascetic  of  Baalbek,  whose  gates  were  opened 
for  him  at  night,  it  would  seem  miraculously.  He  died  641.  His  son  Mahmud  was  also  a  saint. 

3.  The  name  by  which  the  subject  of  the  biography  was  known. 

4.  Ob.  673  ;  Yunlnl  devotes  a  lengthy  obituary  notice  to  him. 

5.  Both  treatises  on  Hanbalite  law  ;  the  first  by  ‘Abdallah  al-Maqdisi,  ob.  620  ;  the  author  of  the  latter, 
‘Umar  b.  al-Uusain,  ob.  334. 

6.  Alimad  b.  Muhammad,  ob.  428.  His  handbook  of  fjanefite  law  is  still  popular. 

7.  The  Hanbalites  being  less  tolerant  than  the  others,  this  was  worth  recording,  though  meant  as  an 
illustration  of  the  shaikh's  miraculous  powers. 

8.  The  saint  ‘Abdallah  al-Yunlnl. 
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doubt  is  “  guided.”  So  I  travelled  to  Jerusalem  as  he  had  bidden  me.  A 
number  of  the  people  of  the  place  came  to  me  to  study  the  Laws  of  In¬ 
heritance  and  other  subjects,  and  for  a  time  I  gave  them  instruction.  There 
was  beside  me  a  man  whom  I  did  not  know,  and  after  a  time  I  asked  from 
what  country  he  came.  He  replied  that  he  was  from  Harran.  I  proceeded 
to  ask  him  about  the  person  whom  I  had  intended  to  visit  there,  and 
found  that  he  was  the  identical  man.  Good  gracious,  I  said,  here  am  I 
instructing  in  the  Laws  of  Inheritance  in  your  presence  and  you  say 
nothing  to  me  ! — You  have  made  no  mistake,  he  replied,  only  you  make 
a  long  detour,  neglecting  what  is  nearer. — I  attached  myself  to  him  and 
assimilated  all  his  knowledge  till  I  fancied  that  I  had  become  more  expert 
in  the  subject  than  he.  I  then  asked  the  reason  of  his  coming  to  Jerusalem, 
and  he  stated  that  a  relative  of  his  had  died  in  Jerusalem,  having  merchand¬ 
ise  in  his  possession,  which  the  Jerusalem  bureau  had  seized,  and  which 
he  had  come  to  get  released.  Now  the  governor  in  control  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  dependencies  was  the  late  Jamal  al-din  ‘Abd  al-Rahim  b.  Shlth,1 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  inseparable  from  me.  When  he 
came  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  man’s  affair,  and  he  handed  the  entire 
property  over  to  him.  The  man  started  home  to  his  city,  not  even  spending 
that  night  in  Jerusalem. — This  Jamal  al-din  was  much  attached  to  my 
father  and  had  been  an  associate  of  the  Shaikh  ‘Abdallah. 

My  father  told  me  the  following  story.  I  had  been  staying  (he  said) 
some  time  in  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  there  a  faqir  who  served  me.  Sud¬ 
denly  an  individual  appeared  bringing  ten  dirhems,  and  began  to  apologize 
and  ask  pardon.  I  asked  him  to  explain  himself.  He  said  :  The  Sahib 
Jamal  al-din  ordered  me  to  give  this  person  who  serves  you  ten  dirhems 
for  expenses  each  day  since  you  came.  Each  day  that  he  comes  he  receives 
them  in  the  morning.  To-day  he  came  and  I  had  no  dirhems.  He  quar¬ 
reled  with  me  and  said  he  would  complain  to  Jamal  al-din  about  me. — I 
said  to  him  :  Make  your  mind  easy,  you  are  not  to  suffer  harm.  If  the 
man  comes  again  and  demands  anything  of  you,  you  are  not  to  give  it, 
and  tell  him  that  those  are  my  orders. — So  he  took  the  ten  dirhems  and 
went  off,  and  soon  the  faqir  presented  himself,  and  I  said  nothing  to  him. 
He  went  back  to  the  other  person  and  asked  him  for  the  dirhems  ;  that 
person  told  him  that  he  had  spoken  to  me  and  been  ordered  by  me  to 
give  him  nothing.  The  faqir  immediately  departed  from  Jerusalem  and 
this  was  the  last  heard  of  him.  Presently  Jamal  al-din  appeared  and  asked 
me  whom  I  now  ordered  to  take  the  allowance.  I  said  :  You  have  been 
sufficiently  generous,  and  I  swear  by  Allah  that  I  shall  not  accept  anything 
more. — He  was  vexed,  but  I  soothed  him  till  he  acquiesced  in  stopping 
the  grant. 

My  father  had  a  cousin  named  Idris  who  was  misshapen  and  of  con¬ 
temptible  figure,  and  had  no  means  of  subsistence  except  what  my  father 
gave  him.  One  day  when  my  father  was  riding  with  al-Malik  al-Salih 

1.  Ob.  625.  Notice  of  him  in  Shajarat,  v.  117,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  vizier  to  al-Malik  al- 
Mu'a??am  (Ayyubid  of  Damascus,  615-624). 
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Isma  ll  outside  the  town,  he  met  this  cousin  entering  the  town  from  the 
village  Yunln.  Seeing  them,  the  cousin  quitted  the  road  and  went  some 
distance  away ;  my  father  sent  for  him,  greeted  him  warmly,  and 
asked  how  he  was.  He  then  said  to  al-Malik  al-Salih  :  This  is  my  cousin  ; 
were  it  not  for  the  nobility  of  learning  and  piety,  I  should  be  like  him.— 
Al-Malik  al-Salih  marvelled  at  this,  and  thought  the  more  highly  of  my 
father. 

In  my  youth  (said  my  father)  I  suffered  from  pleurisy  and  migraine, 
which  were  exceedingly  painful.  Two  faqlrs  visited  me  and  asked  me 
what  my  complaint  was.  I  told  them.  One  of  the  two  said  to  the  other  : 
Do  you  choose  one  of  the  two  ailments,  and  I  the  other. — Then  he  said  : 
I  will  relieve  him  of  his  pleurisy. — His  companion  said  :  And  I  will  take 
upon  myself  the  migraine. — Each  of  them  was  immediately  stricken  with 
the  ailment  which  he  had  chosen,  whereas  I  became  perfectly  well.  The 
victim  of  the  pleurisy  survived  a  few  days  and  then  died  (R.I.P.),  whereas 
the  victim  of  the  migraine  after  a  time  was  cured. 

I  was  told  by  ‘Imad  al-din  Muhammad  b.  ‘Udah  a  story  to  the  following 
effect :  One  day  (he  said)  I  was  ministering  to  my  lord  the  shaikh  in  the 
Damascus  Mosque,  when  an  individual  brought  him  dirhems  near  three 
hundred  in  number  due  to  him  from  an  orchard  which  he  possessed  in 
Damascus.  I  took  them  and  put  them  under  a  comer  of  the  praying-mat, 
when  a  blind  man  passed  along  the  court  of  the  Mosque.  The  shaikh 
said  to  me  :  Take  these  dirhems  and  give  them  to  this  man. — I  took  them, 
went  and  handed  them  over  to  the  blind  man,  placing  them  in  his  garment. 
The  man  blessed  me,  supposing  that  they  were  coppers  ;  I  told  him  they 
were  dirhems,  and  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  delight  that  he  nearly 
dropped  them.  I  told  him  that  they  had  been  sent  by  the  Shaikh  the  Jurist. 
He  uttered  a  blessing  and  went  away. 

On  another  occasion  someone  gave  the  shaikh  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  of  a  rare  kind  ;  I  asked  his  permission  to  make  it  up,  and  cut  it  out, 
stitched  it  with  great  care,  and  brought  it  to  him  in  the  Damascus  Mosque  ; 
he  put  it  on,  said  a  prayer  of  two  inclinations,  and  then  seated  himself 
with  the  garment  upon  his  shoulders.  The  same  blind  man  was  passing 
along  the  Mosque.  Thereupon  he1  said  to  me  :  ‘Imad,  take  this  farajiyah 
and  give  it  to  that  man. — I  did  so. — Again  (he  said)  on  another  day  I  was 
with  him  and  the  blind  man  was  passing  by ;  he  bade  me  give  him  an 
article  which  had  been  put  aside,  and  I  did  so. — -I  kept  wondering  why 
he  favoured  the  blind  man  in  this  way,  and  once,  finding  him  expansive, 
asked  him  the  reason.  He  said  :  Once  I  had  come  from  the  Salihlyah 
height  and  was  entering  the  city2  by  the  Faradis  Gate,  when  I  felt  a 
natural  want,  so  I  went  into  the  lavatory  that  is  between  the  two  gates 
by  the  Azahariyah,3  did  what  I  wanted,  and  then  took  up  a  handful  of 
water  from  the  basin.  After  using  it  I  examined  the  basin  and  noticed 

x.  The  author's  father. 

2.  Damascus. 

3.  Probably  the  name  of  a  madrasah . 
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that  it  contained  the  droppings  of  mice,  and  that  the  water  was  not  running* 
I  felt  horrified  :  now  this  man  who  was  not  then  blind  was  living  in  al- 
Mujahidiyah1  and  quite  suddenly  he  opened  the  door  of  the  lavatory 
where  I  was,  and  handed  me  a  large  ewer  full  of  water  from  the  river.  I 
was  delighted,  cleansed  myself  with  the  water,  and  when  I  came  out  handed 
him  the  ewer.  At  that  time  I  had  nothing  that  I  could  give  him  :  now  I 
never  see  him  but  if  I  have  with  me  anything  that  I  can  bestow  upon  him, 
I  bestow  it  by  way  of  recompense  for  what  he  did. 

‘Imad  al-din  said  :  I  marvelled  at  his  generous  actions  and  his  giving 
such  rewards  for  so  small  a  matter. 

My  father  indeed  liberally  rewarded  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  any¬ 
one  who  did  him  the  smallest  service,  holding  that  he  was  merely  giving 
the  person  his  due.  I  heard  him  narrate  how  the  shaikh_ ‘Abdallah  came 
to  Damascus  and  stayed  in  al-Rubwah.2  Al-Malik  al-‘Adil3  was  absent 
from  Damascus  at  the  time,  his  viceroy  being  al-Mu‘tamid.4  The  wives, 
daughters,  and  sisters  of  al-Malik  al-‘  Adil  paid  constant  visits  to  the  shaikh, 
too  many,  indeed,  and  al-Mu‘tamid,  being  unable  to  stop  them,  was 
afraid  of  this  matter  reaching  the  ears  of  al-Malik  al-‘Adil,  who  might 
disapprove  of  his  permitting  it.  He  being  my  friend5  and  one  of  the  shaikh’s 
intimate  associates,  came  and  told  me  the  facts  of  the  case,  asking  me  to 
persuade  the  shaikh  to  depart.  I  promised  to  do  so.  The  shaikh  was  in 
the  lavatory  at  the  time.  Al-Mu‘tamid  rose,  mounted  his  horse,  and  went 
into  the  town  :  the  shaikh  came  out,  performed  the  ablution  preliminary 
to  prayer  and  performed  a  prayer  of  two  inclinations.  He  then  put  on  his 
shoes  and  said  Come  away  :  he  started  on  his  travels  without  my  having 
talked  to  him  at  all  about  what  al-Mu‘tamid  had  said. 

Now  it  was  the  custom  of  al-Mu‘tamid  to  send  the  shaikh  every  year 
a  cloak  ( farajiyah )  of  sable  to  perform  his  prayers  in  winter  ;  fancying 
that  the  shaikh’s  departure  was  owing  to  what  he  had  said,  he  wrote  to 
me  asking  me  to  soothe  the  shaikh’s  mind  towards  him,  also  sending  the 
usual  cloak.  I  presented  it  to  the  shaikh,  saying  :  Sir,  Mubariz  al-din 
al-Mu'tamid  kisses  your  hand  and  sends  you  this  cloak. — Muhammad,  he 
said,  if  anyone  does  me  a  kindness  once  in  his  life  and  injures  me  for  the 
rest  of  it,  I  only  regard  him  as  a  benefactor.  Now  this  al-Mu‘tamid  has 
been  serving  me  throughout  his  life  and  only  once  made  a  mistake. — He 
let  me  understand  that  he  bore  al-Mu'tamid  no  ill-will,  etc. 

The  late  Shams  al-din  Muhammad  b.  Dawud6  told  me  a  story  to  the 
following  effect :  I  found  (he  said)  Ibn  al-Shihab7  by  the  river  in  Baalbek 

1.  Name  of  a  Khangah  (hostel)  in  Damascus  built  by  Mujahid  al-din  Ibrahim,  ob.  654  ( Shajarat ,  v.  264) 

2.  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  one  parasang  from  Damascus,  supposed  to  be  meant  in  Surah  xxiii.,  52 
(Yaqut). 

3.  His  name  was  Abu  Bakr  with  laqab  Saif  al-din.  Ruled  in  Damascus  592-615.  A  long  account  of 
him  in  Nujutn,  vi.  160  foil. 

4.  His  name  was  Ibrahim  with  laqab  Mubariz  al-din.  He  was  cashiered  in  617  ( Nujum ,  vi.  248). 

5.  i.e.,  the  author's  father's. 

6.  His  father's  servant.  See  above. 

7.  i.e.,  son  of  someone  with  title  Shih&b  al-din. 
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abusing  the  shaikh  violently.  Going  up  to  the  Citadel  I  found  al-Malik 
al-Amjad  at  the  dining-room  window,  and  he,  seeing  me  from  a  distance, 
sent  for  me.  I  told  him  about  it,  and  he  sent  his  footmen  to  fetch  lbn  al- 
Shihab  and  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  till  the  next  morning,  when  he 
would  deal  summarily  with  the  man,  and  publicly  expose  him.  They 
fetched  him  when  the  gate  of  the  Citadel  was  locked  and  imprisoned  him. 

I  told  the  Shaikh  of  this,  and  he  was  angry  with  me,  disapproving  what  I 
had  done ;  he  despatched  the  couriers  attached  to  the  gate  to  al-Malik 
al-Amjad  with  the  request  that  the  man  be  released  and  suffer  no  harm  : 
on  this  he  insisted.  I  with  the  others  was  sorry  for  this,  and  we  showed 
our  annoyance,  and  began  to  enumerate  what  the  man  had  done  on 
previous  occasions,  maintaining  that  he  deserved  exemplary  punishment. 
You  are  right,  he  said  :  only  the  man  has  an  old  mother  who  has  never 
harmed  me,  and  if  anything  of  the  sort  which  you  say  were  to  be  done 
to  him,  she  would  be  grieved.  For  this  reason  I  forego  his  getting  his 
deserts 

‘  The  late  shaikh  Jamal  al-din  b.  al-Hafiz  al-Maqdis!1  presented  himself 
before  al-Malik  al-Mu'azzam  Sharaf  al-din  ‘Isa,2  son  of  al-Malik  al- Adil, 
in  whose  hand  there  was  a  volume  containing  traditions  not  attributed 
to  transmitters.  Al-Mu'azzam  said  to  him  :  I  should  like  these  traditions 
to  be  provided  with  references  to  the  collections  of  Genuine  Tradition, 
with  specification  of  the  cases  in  which  the  collections  agree,  and  of  those 
in  which  some  authors  have  what  others  have  not ;  and  I  want  this  done 
quickly. — Jamal  al-din  said  :  This  will  require  some  time  and  searching 
from  one  end  of  a  book  to  the  other  ;  the  least  time  which  it  will  take 
is  two  months. — Al-Muazzam  thought  this  period  too  long,  and  wmle 
they  were  talking  in  came  the  shaikh  Shams  al-din  Sibt  lbn  al-Jauzi.  tie 
said  to  al-Malik  al-Mu'azzam  :  Will  you  give  me  this  book  .  You  shall 
get  what  you  want  in  ten  days. — ATMu'a?:zam  gave  it  to  him,  and  fie  at 
once  mounted  his  horse,  came  to  Baalbek,  interviewed  my  father,  and  said 
to  him :  I  want  you  to  furnish  the  references  to  these  traditions.— -My 
father  took  the  book  from  him,  furnished  the  references  required  by  al- 
Malik  al-Mu'azzam  in  three  days  and  inserted  in  the  beautifully  written 
volume  in  his  own  script  some  words  which  he  noticed  had  fallen  out. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  book  was  taken  by  the  shaikh  Shams  al-dm, 
who  returned  to  Damascus  and  brought  it  to  al-Malik  al-Mu  a?zam,  who 
was  greatly  pleased  and  praised  the  shaikh  Shams  al-din  and  his  attain¬ 
ments.  When  the  shaikh  Jamal  al-din  b.  al-Hafiz  paid  another  visit  to 
al-Malik  al-Mu'azzam,  the  latter  informed  him  how  the  shaikh  bhams 
al-din  had  furnished  the  references  to  those  traditions  m  a  short  time : 
which  surprised  him,  since  Tradition  was  not  the  shaikh  Shams  a  -  1 

,.  Al-H!W-Maqdisi  is  probably  ‘Abd  al-Ghani  b.  ‘Abd  al-Wal>id  with  laqab  Taqly  al-dm,  541-600  i 

"7.  Ayyubid,  ruler  of  Damascus,  6iS-624.  Notice  of  him  in  Nujum,  vi.  267,  where  much  is  said  of  his 
learning. 

3.  Author  of  the  historical  work  Mir' (it  al-Zam&n. 
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speciality.  Turning  over  the  pages  he  found  the  insertions  in  my  father's 
script.  The  person,  he  said,  who  furnished  the  references  to  these  tradi¬ 
tions  is  the  shaikh  al-Yunini  the  Jurist. — And  how  did  he  do  it  ?  asked 
al-Mu‘azzam. — Oh,  said  Jamal  al-dln,  he  knows  all  these  traditions  by 
heart  and  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  found  ;  he  would  not  find  the 
task  impossible,  and  this  is  his  handwriting. — I  should  like  to  meet  him, 
said  al-Mu‘azzam. — He  will  not  consent  to  come  here,  said  the  other. 

Indeed  my  late  father  would  take  nothing  from  any  trust -fund,  would 
accept  nothing  from  anyone,  nor  did  he  in  his  whole  life  receive  alms  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  When  he  had  ascertained  that  a  donor’s  wealth  had 
been  lawfully  acquired,  he  would  accept  a  gift  from  him,  but  would  give 
something  in  return. 

I  was  told  by  my  late  brother  Abu’l-Husain  ‘All  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  his  father  before  his  death  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Ja'far  al-Sadiq  son  of  Muhammad  al-Baqir  (God’s  favour  be  on  both  l).1 
He  only  informed  him  of  this  that  he  might  know  that  the  acceptance 
of  Alms  was  unlawful  for  him2  and  the  consequences  of  this.3  My  father 
used  not  to  speak  openly  of  this  descent,  but  mentioned  it  to  his  son  in 
particular  before  his  death  for  this  purpose  (but  God  knows  best).  I  came 
across  a  paper  in  my  brother’s  writing  recording  this  descent,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  following  pedigree  :  Muhammad  (the  author's  father)  b.  Abi’l- 
Husain  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abdallah  b.  ‘Isa  b.  Ahmad  b.  ‘All  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  al-Husain  b.  Ishaq  b.  Ja'far 
al-Sadiq  b.  Muhammad  al-Baqir  b.  Zain  al-'Abidin  ‘All  b.  al-Husain  (the 
martyr  of  Kerbela)  b.  ‘All  al-Murtada,  Prince  of  Believers  (God’s  favour 
be  on  all  of  them !)  b.  Abl  Talib  ‘Abd  Manaf  b.  ‘Abd  al-Muttalib  b. 
Hashim  b.  ‘Abd  Manaf. 

He  is  mentioned  by  the  Hafiz  ‘Izz  al-dln  ‘Umar  b.  al-Hajib  al-Amlnl 
in  his  Dictionary4  as  follows  : 

“  Muhammad  b.  Abi’l-Husain  b.  ‘Abdallah  b.  ‘Isa  b.  Abi’l-Rijal 
shaikh,  jurist,  and  ascetic  with  kunyah  Abu  ‘Abdallah  was  by  origin 
and  birth  of  the  village  Yunin  (one  belonging  to  Baalbek),  was 
reared  to  adolescence  in  honourable  and  peaceful  surroundings, 
and  became  the  companion  of  the  shaikh  and  ascetic  ‘Abdallah 
al-Yunini,  who,  I  fancy,  was  a  relative  of  his.  He  became  this 
shaikh’s  disciple,  was  known  as  his  associate,  became  his  favourite 
servant,  and  to  him  accrued  this  shaikh’s  lights  and  blessing.  He 
imitated  his  character,  read  and  studied  Law,  Tradition,  and  other 
subjects,  till  he  became  an  authority,  learned,  with  his  memory 
stored,  trustworthy,  ascetic,  virtuous,  and  dignified.  He  became 


1.  The  sixth  and  fifth  Imams  of  the  Shi'a,  80-148,  and  38-94  respectively. 

2.  Copious  references  for  traditions  to  this  effect  are  given  by  Wensinck,  Handbook ,  s.v.  zakat. 

3.  Probably  extension  of  the  rule  to  other  gifts. 

4.  This  person  is  mentioned  by  H.  Kh.  as  a  continuator  of  Ibn  ‘Asakir’s  History  of  Damascus,  which 
is  a  biographical  Dictionary. 
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the  leader  of  the  community  and  the  treader  of  the  Path  \l  he  saw 
no  contemporary  equalling  himself  in  perfection  and  ability.  He 
combined  knowledge  of  the  Code  with  that  of  the  Reality. 

He  had  fine  white  hair,  correct  pronunciation,  handsome  face  and 
figure,  charming  qualities,  graceful  movement  and  repose.  He  was 
extremely  popular  in  that  region,  commended  for  his  services  and 
works,  of  wide  celebrity,  and  a  benefactor  of  those  who  applied  to 
him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  are  favoured  and  honoured  by  kings 
owing  to  the  excellence  of  their  attainments  and  conduct.  He  was 
beautiful  both  in  figure  and  character,  useful  to  his  fellows,  free 
from  affectation,  generous  of  soul,  beaming  of  countenance.  Among 
the  books  which  he  knew  by  heart  was  Humaidi’s  Combination  of 
the  two  Sahih,  with  others,  and  he  had  a  fine  handwriting  (though 
a  different  account  of  this  is  given). 

He  proceeds  :  The  late  shaikh  the  Jurist  told  me  as  follows  :  I  waited 
a  long  time  (he  said)  wanting  to  ask  our  shaikh  the  learned  authority 
Muwaffaq  al-dxn  b.  Qudamah2  about  the  anthropomorphism  and 
ascription  of  a  body  to  the  Deity  ascribed  to  the  Hanbalites —  was 
it  a  mere  slander,  or  did  some  of  them  hold  these  views,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  slander  was  extended  to  all  of  them  :  or  was 
it  a  doctrine  which  their  shaikhs  concealed  and  only  revealed  to 
those  whom  they  trusted  ? — until  I  climbed  mount  Qasiun  with 
him,  the  road  being  empty,  with  him  in  front  and  myself  behind, 
when  I  said  :  Now  I  shall  ask  him  about  what  is  on  my  mind.  Sir, 
I  said, — no  more  than  that.  He  turned  to  me  and  said  :  Assimila¬ 
tion  [of  God  to  man]  is  absurd. — Why  ?  I  asked.  Because,  he 
replied,  it  is  a  condition  of  assimilation  that  you  must  see  an 
object  before  you  can  assimilate  it.  Now  who  has  seen  God  and 
assimilated  Him  to  us  afterwards  ?3 

He  also  (says  this  writer)  told  me  the  following  :  I  was  (he  said)  in 
the  room  of  my  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  al-Yunim  when  his  aunt's  son 
Humaid  b.  Barq  was  asking  him  a  question.  My  wife  (he  said)  is 
enceinte  ;  if  she  gives  birth  to  a  son,  what  name  shall  I  give  him  ?— 
Call  one  of  them  (he  replied)  Sulaiman  and  the  other  Dawud. — His 
wife  gave  birth  to  twins  and  he  gave  them  the  names  which  the 
shaikh  had  chosen. 


1.  i.e.,  a  §ufl  system. 

2.  His  name  was  ‘Abdallah  b.  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Qudamah,  541-620,  called  Shaikh  al-Islam  in 
the  Nujum,  vi.  256  ;  see  above. 

3.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  reply  to  the  question  asked.  Since  Ibn  al-Jauzi  wrote  a  book  in  refutation 
of  the  doctrine,  it  follows  that  not  all  Hanbalites  held  it.  He  mentions  however  in  his  work  ( Daf  ‘  Shubah 
al-tashbih,  Cairo,  1345,  p.  5)  several  hanbalites  who  accepted  the  doctrine. 
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He  proceeds  :  He1  recited  to  us  the  following  verses  by  himself  : 

Take,  O  Lord  of  men,  a  healing  word  : 

Word  of  healing  take,  O  Lord  of  men. 

In  God’s  gate,  O  ardent  lover,  shelter  seek  : 

Shelter,  ardent  lover,  seek,  God’s  gate  within. 

When  the  youthful  days  of  man  are  on  decline  : 

On  decline  the  youthful  days  of  man  are  when.2 

He  also  (says  the  same  writer)  told  me  that  he  had  committed  to 
memory  the  whole  of  Muslim’s  Sahih  (and  indeed  repeated  it)  in 
four  months,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  the  like  with 
The  Combination  of  the  two  Sahih  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Musnad 
of  the  Imam  Ahmad  ;  and  that  at  one  sitting  he  could  commit  to 
memory  more  than  seventy  traditions.” 


(This  finishes  my  extracts  from  al-Amini’s  Dictionary.) 

The  shaikh  ‘Izz  al-din  Ahmad  b.  ‘All  b.  Ma'qil  al-Azdl  al-Muhallabi 
in  his  Randall  cites  some  verses  describing  Baalbek  which  he  (the  author’s 
father)  had  composed  in  his  youth  : 

How  fair  a  spot  is  the  town  of  Baalbek  with  its  soft  breeze  and 
delightful  water  ! 

With  its  singing  birds,  swaying  trees,  and  spreading  shades  ! 

Its  air  is  pure,  its  wind  fragrant,  and  its  water  banishing  the  ill 
effects  of  food. 

Its  viands  are  tasty,  so  too  are  its  waters,  its  soil  and  its  air. 

Healthy  are  the  bodies  of  its  men,  and  its  fruits  produce  strength 
and  sagacity. 

I  came  across  a  volume  composed  by  a  man  of  Jerusalem  in  which  he 
had  put  together  notices  of  the  great  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  al-Yunini,  with  an 
account  of  some  of  his  associates,  among  them  my  father.  Some  of  what 
he  recorded  is  contained  in  what  has  preceded,  which  there  is  no  occasion 
for  me  to  repeat.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  some  matter  not 
mentioned  as  yet  in  these  pages. 

Among  them  (the  associates  of  the  great  shaikh  ‘Abdallah),  he  says, 
was  the  shaikh  Muhammad  b.  Abi’l-Husain  the  Jurist.  He  was  a  learned, 
erudite  leader,  holding  the  title  Qutb  for  eighteen  years  ;  he  was  the  finest 
man  of  his  time  both  in  figure  and  character,. 

Account  of  his  commencement :  it  is  said  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  when  the  latter  told  him  he  was  to  be  a  jurist, 
and  sent  him  to  the  shaikh  Muwaffaq  al-din,3  with  whom  he  read  juris¬ 
prudence,  whereas  he  read  Tradition  with  the  authoritative  Hafiz  ‘Abd 


1.  The  author's  father. 

2.  The  order  of  the  original  is  here  reproduced. 

3.  Ibn  Qudamah  ;  see  above. 
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al-Ghanl,  and  the  holy  Qur'an  with  the  shaikh  ‘Imad  al-din  Ibrahim  al- 
MaqdisL1  God  granted  to  him  to  combine  Tradition  with  jurisprudence 
and  he  could  repeat  The  Combmation  between  the  two  Sahib.  God  besides 
gave  him  the  mystic  state  in  his  boyhood.  Abu’l-Hasan  'All  son  of  the 
Imam  AbuT'Abbas  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Da’im2  who  for  many  years  was 
his  servant  stated  that  the  shaikh  the  jurist  practised  devotional  exercises 
which  he  would  not  postpone  from  their  proper  time  even  if  a  king  came 
to  see  him. 


A  SELECTION  OF  HIS  MIRACLES 

ABU'L-‘ABBAS  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Sa'd3  states  that  once  when 
there  was  a  company  with  the  shaikh  the  jurist  the  subject  of  theft  was 
mentioned.  The  shaikh  said  :  I  once  stole.  My  mother  had  put  thirteen 
dirhems  in  a  niche,  and  I  was  tempted  to  take  them  one  by  one  till  I  had 
taken  the  lot.  Presently  my  mother  wanted  a  dress,  and  my  father  said  to  me: 
Your  mother  has  got  thirteen  dirhems  in  that  niche,  so  take  them  and 
buy  her  a  dress  with  them.  I  (said  the  shaikh)  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
and  kept  thinking.  Going  to  the  niche  I  found  the  wrappage  and  thirteen 
dirhems  inside  !  (or  however  he  put  it). 

The  author  says  :  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu  1- Hasan  All  b. 
Ahmad  b.  'Abd  al-Da'im  :  I  was  serving  (he  said)  the  shaikh  the  jurist, 
when  one  day  there  came  the  shaikh  ‘Uthman  from  Dair  Na‘is.  The  shaikh 
was  with  his  young  folk  or  somewhere  else,  and  the  shaikh  Uthman  said  : 
I  should  like  the  shaikh  the  jurist  to  bare  his  bosom,  let  me  embrace  him 
with  mine,  and  give  me  the  garment  he  is  wearing. — When  the  shaikh 
appeared,  he  took  the  shaikh  ‘Uthman  and  the  faqlrs  who  were  with  him 
and  had  a  meal  brought  in.  When  they  had  finished  their  food  he  told 
the  companions  of  the  shaikh  'Uthman  to  leave,  only  (he  said)  the  shaikh 
‘Uthman  is  not  to  leave  just  now. — When  they  had  departed  he  bade  the 
shaikh  ‘Uthman  rise,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  bared  his  bosom,  embraced 
him,  removed  the  garment  which  he  was  wearing,  and  presented  it  to  the 
shaikh  ‘Uthman,  saying  :  Whenever  it  gets  torn,  I  will  give  you  another 
(or  words  to  that  effect).  f 

The  author  proceeds  :  I  was  also  informed  by  the  same  Abu  1-Hasan 
‘All  that  the  shaikh  the  jurist  did  not  approve  of  displaying  miracles, 
saying  that  just  as  God  had  enjoined  on  the  prophets  the  manifestation 
of  their  intentional  miracles,  so  He  had  enjoined  on  the  saints  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  those  which  were  wrought  in  their  honour.  Once,  he  said 
when  the  miracles  wrought  in  honour  of  saints  were  mentioned  in  his 
presence,  he  said  :  Plague  upon  you  !  What  are  miracles  of  this  sort  .  m 


1.  543-614.  Long  notice  of  him  in  Shajardt,  v.  57-60. 

2  S7S_668  .  notice  of  him  in  Shajardt,  v.  325.  326,  where  he  is  designated  Musmd,  jurist,  and  tradi- 
tionalist  of  Syria,  and  is  said  to  have  written  out  two  thousand  volumes. 

3.  Ob.  700.  Short  notice  of  him  in  Shajardt,  v.  455-  He  was  of  Jerusalem  and  his  laqab  was  Imad  al-dtn- 
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my  youth  I  was  with  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  (meaning  in  Baalbek),  there 
were  people  there  from  Baghdad  who  performed  self-mortification  of 
various  sorts,  and  I  could  see  those  who  went  out  from  the  Damascus  Gate 
and  the  world  in  front  of  me  like  a  rose,1  and  would  say  to  the  shaikh  : 
Sir,  people  are  coming  to  you  from  Damascus,  bringing  such-and-such 
things,  and  from  Hims,  and  from  Egypt. — When  what  I  had  foretold 
came  true,  those  people  would  say  :  Sir,  we  practise  self-mortification  of 
all  sorts,  and  see  nothing  ;  while  this  man  sees  things  !  — He  would  reply  : 
This  does  not  come  by  self-mortification,  it  comes  from  God  (or  words 
to  that  effect). 

He  proceeds  :  I  was  told  (he  says)  the  following  by  the  shaikh  Isra’Il 
b.  Ibrahim  :  To  one  of  the  shaikh’s  associates  (he  said)  there  had  happened 
something  of  which  the  shaikh  disapproved.  After  a  time  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  shaikh  ‘Uthman  of  Dair  Na'is.  When  this  person  presented 
himself  before  the  shaikh  the  jurist,  he  made  a  rude  request  to  the  latter, 
viz.,  that  he  should  allow  him  to  set  his  foot  on  his  face. — What  is  this  idea, 
Shaikh  ‘Uthman  ?  he  asked. — I  have  asked  you,  was  the  reply. — When  he 
had  permitted  the  thing  to  be  done,  he  said  to  him  :  Shaikh  'Uthman, 
may  God  make  your  blessing  to  rest  on  the  Muslims  !  I  want  you  to 
put  a  stop  to  something. — When  he  had  performed  the  evening  prayer, 
the  shaikh  'Uthman  stared,  and  shortly  after,  what  the  jurist  had  wanted 
was  accomplished.  When  he  heard  of  it,  he  said  :  Well  done,  Shaikh 
‘Uthman  !  and  repeated  this.  One  of  the  company  put  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  shaikh  ‘Uthman  :  You  have  no  one  with  you  like  the  shaikh 
the  jurist ;  why  then  did  he  not  manage  the  affair  himself  ? — He  said  : 
When  the  Caliph  wants  anything  or  issues  any  order,  he  does  not  execute 
it  himself,  but  orders  an  attendant  to  do  it  (or  words  to  that  effect). 

He  proceeds  :  The  shaikh  used  to  repeat  by  memory  The  Combination 
of  the  two  Sahih  and  The  Names  of  the  Transmitters .2  Once  when  one  of 
these  names  slipped  from  his  memory,  he  looked  up  to  the  sky  and  re¬ 
collected  it.  His  servant  Ibn  Baqi  questioned  him,  saying  :  Sir,  I  notice 
that  when  you  forget  a  name  you  look  up  to  the  sky  and  recollect  it. — 
When  I  look  up  to  the  sky,  he  replied,  I  see  it  written  in  the  air  (or  how¬ 
ever  he  expressed  it). 

He  proceeds  :  I  was  told  by  the  Qur’an-teacher  ‘Amir  as  follows : 
The  shaikh  the  jurist  was  angry  with  his  servant  Ibn  Baqi  and  dismissed 
him  from  his  service.  The  man  went  to  Halab  and  after  staying  there 
sometime  returned  on  the  day  of  the  Feast  when  the  shaikh  was  preach¬ 
ing  for  the  occasion  by  the  tomb  of  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  al-Yunlnl.  The 
shaikh  ‘Uthman  was  present,  and  Ibn  Baqi  requested  him  and  Muham¬ 
mad3  son  of  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  shaikh 
the  jurist.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  last  after  performing  the  Feast  day 
service  to  take  the  company  to  his  house.  When  we  were  inside,  Ibn 

x.  The  point  of  the  comparison  is  not  obvious. 

2.  Probably  the  work  of  Muhammad  b.  Tahir  al-MaqdisI,  ob.  507. 

3.  Ob.  654  ( Shajardt ,  v.  254). 
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BaqI  made  a  sign  to  the  shaikh  Muhammad,  who,  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  shaikh  the  jurist,  said  .*  Sir,  I  should  like  you  to  pardon  your  servant 
Abu  Bakr.— The  man  was  present  and  we  uncovered  our  heads. — The 
shaikh  the  jurist  grew  red  in  the  face,  hung  his  head,  and  said  :  If  a  man 
is  unlucky,  what  can  I  do  ?  Not  a  man  enters  the  mosque  but  I  can  see 
his  heart  as  clearly  as  I  see  this  coat  (taking  hold  of  his  sleeve).— Then  he 
looked  at  us  and  said  :  Cover  your  heads  !  Who  has  been  doing  this  that 
you  should  do  the  like  ?— The  shaikh  ‘Uthman  did  not  say  a  word.  I 
turned  to  Ibn  BaqI,  but  failed  to  see  him  (or  something  to  this  effect). 

He_  proceeds  :  I  was  informed  by  the  jurist  Abu’l-Hasan  ‘All  b. 
‘Uthman  al-Mausili  al-Shafi‘1  that  he  had  been  told  the  following  by  the 
Qur’an-teacher  Nasr  al-Mardawi :  I  used,  he  said,  to  teach  Qur’an- 
reading  in  the  mosque  of  the  Hanbalites  at  Baalbek  ;  debts  which  1  had 
incurred  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  ten  dirhems,  which  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  me,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  go  somewhere  else  and  do 
work  so  as  to  acquire  this  sum.  After  performing  the  morning  prayer 
while  I  was  in  the  western  corner  of  the  mosque  whereas  the  shaikh  the 
jurist  was  in  the  eastern,  when  he  had  performed  prayer,  he  sent  for  me, 
and  said  :  Go  to  so-and-so  and  take  from  him  ten  dirhems  (or  words  to 
that  effect). 

He  proceeds  :  I  was  told  by  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  b.  Hamdan  the 
following  :  I  was  sent,  he  said,  with  a  letter  from  al-Malik  al-$alih  Isma  ll 
to  the  shaikh  the  jurist.  Reaching  Baalbek  I  went  to  the  shaikh  and  handed 
him  the  letter.  When  he  had  read  a  portion  of  it  he  looked  at  me  and  said  : 
Have  no  children  come  to  you  ? — I  left  my  wife,  sir,  I  said,  near  her  con¬ 
finement. — He  finished  reading  the  letter,  and  then  said  :  A  man  in  need 
of  a  urinal  has  no  ideas. — He  went  away,  performed  the  ablution  prelim¬ 
inary  to  prayer,  and  when  the  Monday  afternoon  came,  and  the  muedhdhin 
uttered  the  words  I  testify  that  Muhammad  is  the  Apostle  of  Allah  raised 
his  hands  and  said  :  O  God,  deliver  her  1 — When  I  returned  to  my  wife 
I  was  informed  that  a  little  girl  had  been  born  to  me.  1  asked  When  ?, 
and  they  told  me  On  the  Monday  when  the  muedhdhin  was  uttering  the 
words  I  testify,  etc.,  (or  however  they  put  it). 

He  proceeds  :  I  was  told  by  the  shaikh  Isma'Il  b.  ‘All  b.  Ibrahim  the 
following  :  I  was  with  the  shaikh  the  jurist,  he  said,  when  he  looked  at 
me  and  said  :  May  God  have  mercy  on  your  father  and  your  mother 
(mentioning  them  by  name). — I  was  touched  by  this,  and  said  :  Sir,  1 
hear  people  speaking  of  faqlrs’  miracles  and  now  I  hear  them  from  you.1 — 
Just  then  a  man  began  to  hawk  beans.  The  shaikh  said  to  me  :  Take  paper 
and  buy  with  it  beans,  put  them  in  your  bosom,  and  whenever  I  say 
anything  miraculous  to  you,  give  me  one. — He  added  :  The  citation  of  one 
tradition  of  the  Prophet  is  preferable  in  my  judgment  to  an  earthful  of 
miracles  (or  words  to  that  effect). 

He  proceeds  :  We  were  told  by  Abu  Muhammad  ‘Abd  al-Rahim  b. 


1.  The  miracle  consisted  in  his  knowing  the  names  of  the  man’s  parents. 
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‘Abd  al-Wahhab  the  following :  Two  faqirs,  he  said,  came  to  me  from 
Halab,  meaning  to  ask  the  shaikh  about  some  traditions,  and  wanting  me 
to  obtain  permission  for  them  to  enter.  I  solicited  it,  and  he  gave  permis¬ 
sion,  being  at  the  time  in  the  hermitage  which  is  to  the  south  of  the 
mosque  in  Baalbek.  When  we  were  inside  they  saluted  and  conversed, 
and  the  shaikh  started  telling  them  the  import  of  the  traditions,  which  he 
repeated  to  them. — One  of  them  was  affected,  and  said  :  “  There  is  no 
God  but  Allah  !”  If  the  shaikh  wanted  his  whole  speech  to  be  miraculous, 
he  could  effect  it  (or  words  to  that  effect). 

I  was  also  told  (he  says)  by  Abu  Muhammad  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b. 
Muhammad1  that  he  had  been  told  the  following  by  the  shaikh  ‘Uthman  : 
I  had  in  my  mind,  he  said,  three  questions  about  which  I  wished  to  consult 
the  shaikh  the  jurist,  and  he  gave  me  the  answers  before  I  had  asked  him 
(or  words  to  that  effect). 

The  same  Abu  Muhammad  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  also  told  the  following 
story  :  I  had  been  reading  (he  said)  in  the  book  Al-Targhib  wal-Tarhib2  in 
the  section  on  imploring  forgiveness,  and  presently  asked  the  shaikh  the 
jurist  about  this  matter.  He  said  :  Bukhari  records  so-and-so,  and  Muslim 
so-and-so,  and  what  they  agree  on  is  so-and-so.  He  then  repeated  the 
passage  in  al-Targhlb,  etc.,  on  the  virtue  of  imploring  forgiveness. 

He  proceeds  :  The  shaikh  Hasan  b.  Ibrahim  al-Haddad  narrated  as 
follows  :  I  was  present  at  a  discourse  of  the  shaikh  the  jurist  in  the  mosque 
of  Damascus.  He  had  been  asked  about  the  differences  of  the  four  Imams. 
He  said  :  The  mosque  in  which  we  are  has  four  doors,  and  a  man  who 
enters  by  any  one  of  the  four  gets  inside.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Imams.  Each  of  them  is  in  the  right. 

The  writer  says  :  I  read  the  following  in  the  biography  of  the  shaikh 
Muwaffaq  al-din  by  the  shaikh  Diya'  al-din  Muhammad  al-Maqdisi  :3 
I  heard  (he  writes)  the  jurist,  Imam,  and  ascetic  Muhammad  b.  Abi’l- 
Husain  al-Yunini  say:  In  addition  to  what  I  saw  of  and  heard  about 
him  (the  shaikh  Muwaffaq  al-din)  I  am  not  aware  that  any  topic  in  the 
Principles  of  Religion  and  its  Branches  ever  puzzled  me  without  my  seeing 
him  in  a  dream  wherein  he  solved  the  difficulty.  Once  a  difficult  point 
in  the  “  Branches  ”  was  submitted  to  me  for  an  opinion  ;  I  saw  him  in  a 
dream  and  he  told  me  the  reply. 

The  writer  says  :  I  read  the  following  in  some  book :  I  heard  from 
the  lips  of  our  shaikh  the  learned  jurist  and  Imam  Muhammad  b.  Abi’l- 
Husain  b.  ‘Abdallah  al-Yumni  (may  God  in  His  bounty  reward  him  with 
Paradise  !)  in  his  town  Baalbek  among  matter  which  he  traced  by  a  chain 

1.  61 1-688.  Notice  of  him  in  Shajarat,  v.  404,  where  he  is  given  the  laqab  Fakhr  al-din,  and  said  to  have 
been  a  companion  of  “  the  shaikh  the  jurist  ”  who  loved  him  better  than  his  own  sons. 

2.  “  Encouragement  and  Intimidation  ”  by  'Abd  al-'A?Im  al-Mundhiri,  ob.  656.  The  section  referred 
to  is  in  the  edition,  Cairo  1326,  i.  295. 

3.  Muhammad  b.  'Abd  al- WSl>id  b.  Ahmad  569-643.  Notice  of  him  in  Nujum,  vi.  354.  A  longer  one 
in  Shajarat,  v.  224-226,  wherein  the  list  of  his  works  is  one  in  which  he  furnished  a  lengthy  biography 
of  each  shaikh  who  had  migrated  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus. 
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of  transmitters  to  Junaid1  the  following :  I  had  on  my  mind,  he  said,  a 
question  about  monotheism,  which  I  put  before  a  number  of  learned 
men,  not  one  of  whom  gave  me  satisfaction.  Then  I  saw  the  Prophet  in  a 
dream,  asked  him  about  it,  and  he  satisfied  me.  O  Apostle  of  God,  I 
asked,  what  is  monotheism  ? — God,  he  replied,  is  different  from  anything 
which  your  thought  limits,  your  knowledge  embraces,  your  sense  perceives, 
or  your  understanding  attains.  His  servant  will  be  asked  on  Resurrection 
day  only  concerning  doubt,  polytheism,  anthropomorphism,  and  denial 
of  attributes. — O  Apostle  of  God,  I  asked,  what  is  Reason  ? — Its  lowest 
form,  he  replied,  is  abandonment  of  the  world,  and  its  highest  abandon¬ 
ment  of  reflexion  on  the  nature  of  God. — O  Apostle  of  God,  I  asked, 
what  is  Sufism  ? — Abandonment  of  pretensions  and  concealment  of  con¬ 
cepts,  was  his  reply. 


Account  of  his  acquisition  of  the  dignity  of  Qutb 

THE  writer  says  :  I  was  told  by  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishaq  Ibrahim  son  of 
the  shaikh  ‘Uthman  at  Dair  Na'is  the  following  :  I  was  told,  he  said,  by 
my  father  that  the  shaikh  the  jurist  had  been  a  qutb  eighteen  years,  (or 
however  he  expressed  it). 

He  says  further  :  We  were  told  by  the  shaikh  Mahmud  son  of  the 
shaikh  Sultan  at  his  house  in  Baalbek  as  follows  :  The  shaikh  the  jurist, 
he  said,  toid  me  something  which  he  wanted  to  know.  When  I  enquired 
about  it,  I  was  informed  that  he  had  been  a  qutb  for  twelve  years.  So  when 
he  asked  me  for  the  answer  I  said  to  him  :  Can  a  man  who  has  been  a 
qutb  twelve  years  ask  me  about  something  which  he  wants  to  know  ? — 
He  blushed,  put  on  his  shoes,  left  me,  and  went  away  (or  however  he 
expressed  it). 

He  says  further  :  I  was  told  by  Abu’l-Hasan  ‘All  b.  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abd 
al-Da’im  as  follows  :  A  faqir,  he  said,  came  to  us  from  Baghdad,  whose 
name  was  ‘Abdallah  and  who  was  Imam  of  the  village  Zahlah.2  He  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  had  been  seeing  people  and  hearing  tambours  and 
when  he  asked  what  was  on,  had  been  told  that  the  shaikh  the  jurist  had 
received  the  dignity  of  qutb.  Only  a  little  time  (he  said)  elapsed,  and  sud¬ 
denly  there  arrived  the  shaikh  ‘Uthman  from  Dair  Na'is.  We  said  to 
him  :  Sir,  do  not  you  hear  what  this  faqir  is  saying  ? — And  what  is  he 
saying  ?  he  asked. — We  told  him. — He  is  right,  said  the  shaikh  uthman, 
that  is  why  I  came  (or  words  to  that  effect). 

He  says  further :  I  was  told  by  the  shaikh  Taqiy  al-din  Abu  Ishaq 
Ibrahim  b.  ‘All  b.  Fadl  al-Wasitl3  the  following  :  I  saw,  he  said,  a  dream 

1.  Famous  mystic  of  Baghdad,  ob.  297. 

2.  Not  mentioned  by  Yaqut  or  Dimishqi,  but  described  in  Badeker’s  Palestine  and  Syria,  as  belonging  to 

the  district  of  Lebanon,  and  (1912)  °f  11.°°°  inhabitants.  . 

3.  602-692.  Notice  of  him  in  Shajardt,  v.  419,  420.  where  he  is  called  Shaikh  al-Islam,  the  blessing  of 

Syria,  and  the  qutb  of  his  time. 
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about  the  shaikh  the  jurist  which  indicated  that  he  had  been  given  some 
high  office  (or  however  he  expressed  it). 


Account  of  the  respect  shown  by  kings  and  viziers  in  his  presence 

THE  writer  says  :  I  heard  the  qadi  of  qadls  Abu’l-Mafakhir  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Qadir  al-Ansari  al-Shafi‘I  say  :  Al-Malik  al-Ashraf  asked 
the  shaikh  the  jurist :  Sir,  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  your  miracles. — 
What  is  it  to  be  ?  asked  the  shaikh.  When  the  shaikh  was  about  to  leave, 
al-Malik  al-Ashraf  hastened  to  bring  the  shaikh  his  shoes. — Fellow,  said 
the  shaikh,  what  you  wanted  has  come  about.  You  are  al-Malik  al-Ashraf 
[the  most  noble  king]  son  of  al-Malik  al-‘Adil  [the  Just  king],  whereas  I 
am  a  man  of  Yunin,  and  you  bring  me  my  shoes  ! — Al-Malik  al-Ashraf 
hung  his  head  (or  words  to  that  effect).  He  proceeds  :  I  was  told  the  follow¬ 
ing  by  Isra’Il  b.  Ibrahim  :  I  was  once,  he  said,  with  the  shaikh  the  jurist 
who  had  with  him  his  son  ‘Abd  al-Qadir.  Suddenly  there  arrived  Amin 
al-daulah,  vizier  of  al-Malik  al-Salih.1  The  shaikh  did  not  rise.  His  son 
‘Abd  al-Qadir  said  to  me :  The  shaikh  is  extraordinary,  a  man  of  this 
rank  comes  to  see  him  and  he  does  not  rise  ! — When  Amin  al-daulah 
had  departed,  his  son  said  to  him  :  Sir,  a  man  of  this  vizier’s  rank  comes 
to  see  you,  and  you  do  not  rise  for  him  ? — The  shaikh  said :  Which  of 
the  two  is  the  more  eminent,  this  person  or  al-Malik  al-Ashraf? 
When  the  latter  came  to  see  me  and  found  me  lying  on  my  side  he  would 
not  ask  me  to  sit  up,  would  remain  standing,  ask  me  what  he  wanted, 
and  go  away.  He  was  the  son  of  al-Malik  al-‘ Adil,  whereas  this  person — 
who  is  he  ?  (or  however  he  expressed  it). 

The  writer  continues  :  I  was  told  the  following  by  the  Emir  Saif  al-dln 
Bektimur  al-Saqi  al-‘AzIzI.2  When  the  Tartars,  he  said,  invaded  Syria,  I 
determined  to  visit  the  shaikh  the  jurist,  and  when  I  appeared  before 
him,  I  told  him  about  the  Tartars,  and  he  informed  me  that  they  would 
be  defeated.  When  I  was  about  to  bid  him  farewell  I  said  to  him :  Sir, 
I  should  like  you  to  give  me  your  blessing. — He  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
I  did  the  like,  and  he  uttered  a  prayer  that  was  neither  Arabic  nor  Turkish, 
and  then  said  to  me :  You  will  never  see  me  again. — After  the  rout  of 
the  Tartars3  I  returned  to  Damascus,  went  up  to  Baalbek  and  enquired 
about  the  shaikh,  but  was  told  that  he  was  dead  (or  words  to  that  effect). 

1.  IsmS'Il,  ruler  of  Damascus ;  see  above.  Amin  al-daulah  was  the  title  of  Abu  1-Hasan  b.  GhazSl  b 
Abl  Sa'id.  Highly  eulogistic  notice  of  him  in  Ibn  Abi  U$aibi'ah’s  Dictionary  of  Physicians,  ii,  234-239, 
where  we  learn  that  he  accompanied  al-Malik  al-Salih  to  Baalbek  in  643.  In  the  same  year  he  was  decoyed 
to  Damascus,  arrested  and  sent  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  in  648.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Samaritan,  converted  to  Islam.  The  notice  of  him  in  Nujum,  vi.  21  is  unfavourable.  The 
interview  would  seem  to  have  been  in  Muharram  643,  since  he  was  arrested  2  Rajab. 

2.  Mentioned  casually  by  Yflnlni  and  in  the  Nujum,  vii.  106  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Halab  in 
658. 

3.  At f  Ain  JalGt. 
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He  proceeds  :  I  was  told  by  the  shaikh  Yusuf  b.  Muhammad  b.  Musa 
the  following  :  I  saw  (he  said)  in  a  dream  the  shaikh  the  jurist  and  the 
shaikh  ‘Abdallah  b.  ‘Aziz  ;  in  the  bosom  of  the  former  there  were  dinars, 
dirhems,  and  copper  coins,  and  the  like  in  the  bosom  of  the  latter.  I 
touched  those  in  the  bosom  of  the  shaikh  the  jurist  and  found  that  they 
were  stamped,  whereas  when  I  touched  those  in  the  bosom  of  the  shaikh 
‘Abdallah  I  found  them  unstamped.  I  asked  the  shaikh  the  jurist  (dream¬ 
ing  as  I  was)  about  this,  and  he  replied  :  My  spiritual  state  is  both  out¬ 
ward  and  inward,  whereas  that  of  the  shaikh  ‘Abdallah  is  inward. — When 
I  saw  him  waking  I  told  him  what  I  had  seen  and  he  said  it  was  correct 
(or  words  to  that  effect). 

He  proceeds  :  I  was  told  by  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abbas  that  he  had  been  told 
the  following  by  the  shaikh  Ibrahim  son  of  the  shaikh  ‘Uthman  at  Dair 
Na'is  :  I  saw  (he  said)  the  Prophet  in  a  dream,  and  said  to  him  :  O 
Apostle  of  God,  I  long  for  thee  ! — He  said  to  me  :  Visit  the  tomb  of  the 
shaikh  the  jurist ! 

Abu’l-Fida  Isma'Il  b.  ‘All  b.  Ibrahim  al-Farra’1  said  :  I  traversed 
the  whole  of  the  Hijaz,  ‘Iraq,  and  Egypt,  and  nowhere  saw  the  equal  of 
the  shaikh  the  jurist.  Once  when  I  was  with  him  he  looked  at  me  and 
said  :  Shaikh  Isma'Il,  I  see  you  at  times  proclaiming  the  pilgrimage  on 
my  praying-mat  at  the  door  of  the  mosque  and  at  that  of  my  house.  I 
am  too  feeble  to  ride,  so  do  you  make  the  pilgrimage  on  my  behalf ;  do 
not  go  by  land,  but  by  the  sea  route,  as  you  will  travel  comfortably. — 

I  disobeyed  him,  made  an  agreement  with  some  Arabs,  offering  them  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dirhems  ;  they  took  them  and  departed. — When  I 
came  to  him  he  said  to  me  :  Did  not  I  tell  you  not  to  take  the  land  route  ? 
— Sir,  I  said,  and  how  did  you  know  ? — Your  asking  How  did  you  know  ? 
is,  he  said,  more  surprising  than  your  disobeying  me. — So  I  made  my 
preparations  and  took  the  sea  route,  and  when  I  landed,  I  came  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  spring,  palm-trees,  and  a  man  of  deep  brown  colour, 
who,  when  he  saw  me,  saluted  and  said  :  Be  of  good  cheer,  you  will 
travel  in  comfort. — When  I  returned  and  went  to  see  the  shaikh  he  asked 
me  about  my  journey,  and  then  said  :  How  did  you  feel  about  the  place 
and  the  palms  and  the  negro  ?  The  day  he  parted  from  you  he  came 
and  told  me  that  you  were  comfortable.  He  was  one  of  the  Abdal 2  (or 
words  to  that  effect). 

He  proceeded  :  Once  the  shaikh  sent  me  on  business  to  Egypt ;  at 
each  station  a  man  came  out  to  wait  upon  me  till  I  got  to  Saft  al-Hinna 
outside  Bilbais  :  there  I  saw  a  mosque  with  a  table  laid  and  ewers.  I  went 
inside,  and  a  person  said  to  me  :  This  is  a  place  for  prayer,  not  for  sitting. 


x.  According  to  ShajarSt,  v.  386b.  Ibrahim  b.  ‘All,  ob.  684.  Said  to  know  the  "  mightiest  Name, 
whereby  miracles  could  be  wrought. 

2.  The  word  is  here  used  in  a  sense  given  by  JurjanI  in  his  "  Definitions  "  :  a  person  who,  when  he 
quits  a  place,  leaves  there  a  body  of  his  own  shape  and  similar  in  operation  so  that  no  one  can  perceive 
his  absence.  The  numbers  of  those  who  possess  this  power  are  variously  given. 
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Meanwhile  a  shaikh  came  forward  and  said  :  Whom  do  you  know  ? — 

I  know,  I  said,  the  shaikhs  of  Salihiyah,  of  whom  I  named  some,  and  the 
shaikhs  of  Baalbek,  the  shaikh  the  jurist. — The  man  exclaimed  :  That  is 
the  shaikh  from  whom  I  obtained  the  principles  of  your  religion !  He 
apologized  and  entertained  me  that  night.  I  entered  Cairo,  transacted  my 
business,  returned,  and  when  I  went  to  the  shaikh  he  asked  me  about  my 
journey.  I  told  him  that  at  each  place  to  which  I  went  someone  came 
out  to  wait  on  me.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  exclaimed  :  O  my 
God,  what  is  this  favour,  when  I  am  an  ordinary  man  of  Yunin  ! — I  said 
to  him  :  Sir,  I  should  like  to  see  a  certain  shaikh. — He  said  :  A  faqir  was 
in  attendance  upon  a  shaikh  and  said  to  him  :  Sir,  I  want  to  see  the  qutb  — 
The  qutb,  he  replied,  appears  at  a  certain  place  once  a  year  among  his 
company. — The  faqir  travelled  to  that  place  and  saw  the  company.  They 
said  to  him :  What  is  your  business  ? — I  have  come,  he  replied,  to  see 
the  qutb. — He  went  away  to-day  from  here,  they  said. — The  man  stayed 
with  them  for  a  year  and  when  the  night  came  on  which  it  was  the  qutb's 
practice  to  appear,  they  rose  up.  The  faqir  asked  them  what  the  matter 
was.  They  said  :  The  qutb  is  coming  just  now. — So  he  rose  up  with  them, 
and  just  then  the  qutb  arrived  and  they  went  to  meet  him  :  and  lo  and 
behold,  he  was  the  faqir’s  shaikh  ! — What,  said  he  to  the  shaikh,  you  are 
he  ! — Yes,  he  said  ;  had  I  told  you  that  I  was  the  man,  you  would  not 
have  assented  (or  words  to  that  effect).1 

He  proceeds  :  I  heard  the  shaikh  ‘Abd  al-Da’im  b.  Ahmad  say  :  The 
shaikh  the  jurist  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  was  an  ascetic,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  a  “  gnostic  ”2  (or  words  to  that  effect). 

He  continues  :  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Saif  al-dln  Ahmad  b.  Majd 
al-din  ‘Isa  son  of  the  shaikh  Muwaffaq  al-din3  on  the  authority  of  someone 
whom  he  heard  at  Qasiun.  After  an  account  of  his  birth  and  other  things 
he  says  :  He  (the  shaikh  the  jurist)  was  erudite,  could  memorize  rapidly, 
and  retained  much.  I  heard  him  say  :  I  have  memorized  the  greater  part 
of  the  Musnad  of  the  Imam  Ahmad. — He  could  repeat  The  Combination  of 
the  two  Sahth  ;  he  memorized  the  Surat  al-An‘am  (vi)  in  a  single  day, 
the  §ahih  of  Muslim  in  four  months,  three  of  the  Maqamahs  of  Hariri 
in  half  a  day  (by  the  afternoon). 

(This  closes  my  extracts  from  the  work  of  a  man  of  Jerusalem.) 

I  WOULD  add  that  my  father  contracted  six  marriages,  and  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  of  whom  many  died  during  his  lifetime  :  when  he  died,  my 
mother  was  still  with  him,  whereas  his  other  wives  all  passed  away  in 

1.  The  point  would  seem  to  be  that  the  shaikh  the  jurist  was  the  qutb. 

2.  This  word  Cdrif)  is  fully  explained  in  Nicholson’s  Kashf  al-Mahjub.  “One  who  knows  the  meaning 
and  reality  of  a  thing  they  (the  §ufis)  call  gnostic  "  (p.  382).  Probably  the  meaning  here  is  that  he  had 
reached  a  stage  in  which  ascetic  practice  was  no  longer  requisite. 

3.  605-643.  Notice  of  him  in  Shajardt,  v.  217.  “  Had  he  lived  longer  he  would  have  excelled  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  learning  and  conduct." 
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his  lifetime  :  he  parted  with  none  of  them,  neither  had  at  any  time  more 
than  one  wife.  The  children  who  survived  him  were  my  brother  Abu'l- 
Idusain  ‘All,  Khadljah,  and  Aminah,  the  mother  of  all  these  being  Aminah, 
a  Turcoman  by  race,  daughter  of  al-Hammam.  Also  Musa  and  Amat 
al-Rahim,  whose  mother  was  Zain  al-‘Arab  daughter  of  Nasr  Allah  b. 
Hibat  Allah  b.  al-Hasan  b.  Yahya  b.  Sadaqah  b.  al-Khayyat  of  the  tribe 
Taghlib,  whose  (great)  grandfather  al-Hasan  b.  Yahya  was  known  as 
Sanly  al-daulah.  Abu’l-Husain  suffered  martyrdom  on  Thursday  11 
Ramadan  701,  having  been  assaulted  and  wounded  in  the  head  on  the 
morning  of  Friday  5  Ramadan  in  the  mosque  of  the  Hanbalites.1  He  was 
buried  at  the  Satha  Gate.  He  was  a  great  leader,  a  learned  Imam,  a  Hafiz, 
a  profound  student.  He  was  born  in  Baalbek  in  Rajab  621. 

Khadljah  was  a  saintly  woman,  very  devout  and  beneficent ;  she  died 
in  Baalbek  in  Rajab  680,  and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  great 
shaikh  ‘Abdallah  al-Yunlni. 

My  mother  Zain  al-‘Arab  died  on  the  morning  following  the  night  of 
Friday  15  Shawwal  693  at  my  house  in  Baalbek,  and  was  buried  after  the 
Friday  prayer  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Satha  Gate,  being  over  eighty  years 
of  age  ;  she  was  a  saintly  and  devout  woman,  who  often  kept  vigil  during 
the  night. 

[One  more  of  his  father’s  miracles  is  recorded  by  him  in  the  obituary 
of  ‘Abdallah  b.  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ata,  ob.  673.  When  a  child  in  Baalbek 
he  fell  ill  and  was  at  the  point  of  death.  His  father  was  on  business  in 
Damascus,  and  was  sent  for  by  the  mother.  Finding  his  child’s  condition 
as  described,  he  went  to  see  the  shaikh  the  jurist,  who  assured  him  that  the 
boy  was  in  no  danger  and  would  recover.  The  father  in  spite  of  his  wife  s 
remonstrance  immediately  returned  to  Damascus,  and  his  confidence  in 
the  shaikh’s  word  was  justified.] 

j.  There  is  a  eulogistic  notice  of  him  in  Shajardt,  vi.  3.  His  “  martyrdom  ”  is  there  explained  as  due  to 
an  assault  when  he  was  in  the  Mosque  library. 


THE  FIRST  WOMEN  CONVERTS  IN  EARLY  ISLAM 


THE  women  of  Makkah  and  al-Madinah  appear  to  have  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  the  ultimate  adoption  of  Islam  by  these  two 
communities.  It  is  evident  that  many  women  were  included 
amongst  the  Prophet’s  earliest  converts.  In  the  pre-Islamic  period,  women 
occasionally  married  out  of  their  own  tribe  and  went  to  live  with  that  of 
their  husband.  By  doing  this,  they  were  bound  to  adopt  the  god  or  gods 
of  the  tribe  to  which  they  became  affiliated.1  It  must,  of  course,  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  adoption  of  Islam  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  new  god,  but  it  is  suggested  that,  in  those  cases, 
in  which  women  did  not  occupy  an  important  religious  position  in  their 
own  community,  they  would  be  prone  to  have  an  open  mind  for  any  new 
beliefs  which  might  arise. 

Muhammad’s  first  convert  was  his  wife  Khadljah.2  She  was  his  senior 
by  fifteen  years8  and  will  have  been  about  fifty-five  when  Muhammad  first 
started  to  preach  his  new  religious  principles.4  She  was,  therefore,  not  a 
young  woman,  who  might  easily  have  been  influenced,  nor  was  she  de¬ 
pendent  on  Muhammad  materially.  On  the  contrary,  Khadljah  was  a 
member  of  the  tribe  of  Quraish,  having  wealth  in  her  own  right,  and  who 
showed  considerable  independence  of  spirit  by  her  marriage  to  Muhammad. 
The  information  as  to  her  genealogy  is  found  in  a  tradition  given  on 
al-Kalbl’s  authority,6  while  the  well-known  story  of  her  commercial 
activities  has  as  its  source  Nafisah  bint  Umayyah,  a  servant  of  Khadljah’s.6 

i.  J.  Wellhausen,  Reste  Arabischen  Heideniums,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1927,  p.p*  1-64.  F.  Buhl,  Das  Leben 
Muhammeds,  Leipzig,  i93°>  P*  74f- 

2.  Ibn  Sa‘d,  at-Tabdqdt,  vol.  VIII,  p.  10.  12,13. 

3.  Idem.  pp.  8,  24.  10.4,  8. 

4.  Muhammad  was  about  forty  years  of  age  at  that  time.  Muir,  The  Life  of  Muhammad,  Edinburgh, 
1923,  P*  37- 

5.  b.  S.  p.  7.26.  Al-Kalbi  learned  the  tradition  from  his  father  to  whom  it  had  been  transmitted  through 
AbO  §alih  from  Ibn  ‘Abb&s. 

6.  b.  S.  p.  9.10.  The  transmission  was  then  through  Umm  Sa'd  bint  Sa‘d  b.  ar-Rabi*  (b.  S.  pp.  261, 
350.  al-Khazrajl,  Khulapah,  p.  429.)  to  ‘Umairah  bint  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  Ka‘b  b.  Malik  and  from  her  to  MOsa 
b.  Shaibah,  who  taught  it  to  al-Waqidi.  Opinions  varied  concerning  Musa's  reputation  as  a  traditionist. 
It  is  stated  that  he  learned  from  a  traditionist  named  ‘Umairah  b.  Ka‘b  b.  Malik  (Khul  p.  335)>  but  in 
the  Index  of  Wellhausen,  Muhammed  in  Medina ,  1882,  the  name  is  given  as  in  Ibn  SaU 
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Her  conversion  probably  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  Quraish 
and  may  have  been  responsible  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  early  conversion 
of  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  tribe.  There  is  a  long  tradition  related 
by  a  merchant  of  Kindah,  in  which  he  describes  how  he" came  to  Makkah 
to  trade  and  that  early  in  the  day,  when  visiting  al- ‘Abbas,  he  saw  Muham¬ 
mad,  ‘All  and  Khadljah  performing  their  morning  prayers  with  great 
devotion.  This  tradition  is,  however,  supported  by  a  weak  isnad d  Khadl¬ 
jah  apparently  never  wavered  in  her  support  and  belief  in  Muhammad 
and  it  is  even  possible  that,  through  her  adherence  to  her  husband’s  faith, 
she  lost  her  fortune, — perhaps  during  the  period  of  the  boycott, — for  there 
is  no  reference  to  Muhammad  or  his  children  having  inherited  any  property 
from  her.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be  a  surmise  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  in  support  of  this  statement. 

Apart  from  Khadljah,  there  were  several  other  women  of  the  Quraish, 
closely  related  to  Muhammad,  who  were  amongst  the  earliest  converts, 
such  as  Safiyyah,  ‘Atikah  and  Arwa,1 2  the  daughters  of  ‘Abdal-Muttalib, 
and  who  were,  therefore,  the  aunts  or  step-aunts  of  Muhammad.  A  great 
part  of  the  information  referring  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Khadljah,  is 
of  a  doubtful  character ; 3  but  the  report  of  their  conversion  was  possibly 
authentic,  for  the  list  of  the  members  of  Muhammad’s  family,  who  were 
converted  at  Makkah  before  the  Hijrah,  contains  only  a  certain  proportion 
of  his  paternal  uncles,  aunts  and  near  relatives.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  many  members  of  the  Quraish  tribe  must  have  retained  their  pre- 
Islamic  religious  beliefs.  For  instance,  the  clan  of  Makhzum,  belonging 
to  Quraish  were,  for  the  most  part,  antagonistic  to  Muhammad.  Umm 
Salamah  bint  Abi  Umayyah  and  her  husband  Abu  Salamah,  who  both 
belonged  to  this  clan,  were  exceptions  and  were  converts  of  an  early 
date.4 

Women  of  the  important  allied  tribes,  who  occupied  a  high  social 
standing  in  the  community,  were  also  to  be  found  among  the  first  converts. 
The  statement  that  Umm  al-Fadl  of  the  Ban!  ‘Amir  b.  Sa'sa'ah,  wife  of 
al- ‘Abbas,  was  the  first  woman  to  be  converted  after  Khadljah,  is  of  doubt- 


1.  b.  S.  p.  10.17.  'Asad  b.  ‘Ubaid  al-Bajall  is  staled  to  have  heard  the  tradition  from  Yahya  b.  ‘Afif, 
grandson  of  the  Kindah  merchant  but,  according  to  the  Khuldsah,  it  was  a  traditionist  named  'Asad  b. 
‘Abdallah  al-Bajali  who  learned  from  Yahya  ( Khul .,  pp.  26,  366).  Yahya  b.  al-Furat,  from  whom  Ibn 
Sa‘d  learned  the  tradition,  has  not  been  traced. 

2.  b.  S.  pp.  27.23  ;  28.16  ;  29.17. 

3.  The  shahadah  is  introduced  in  the  tradition  referring  to  the  conversion  of  Tulaib  b.  'Umair,  Arwa’s 
son.  Wensinck  has  pointed  out  that  the  creed  did  not  exist  in  this  form  at  such  an  early  period,  (b.  S. 
p.  28.25.  Wensinck,  The  Muslim  Creed,  Cambridge,  i932>  P*  6).  The  isnad  of  this  tradition  is  mursal 
and  al-Waqidl's  informant,  MusS  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ibrahim  at-Taiml  was  considered  unreliable  (Khul., 
p.  336).  4Atikah  is  reported  to  have  foreseen  the  disaster  at  Badr  in  a  dream,  and  to  have  informed  her 
brother  al-‘Abbas  concerning  it.  (b.  S.  p.29.17*)  This  qi??ah  is  preceded  by  the  information  that  she 
became  Muslim  at  Makkah  and  emigrated  to  al-Madlnah.  If  she  left  Makkah  at  the  time  of  the  Hijrah, 
she  could  not  have  possibly  informed  al- ‘Abbas  of  her  vision. 

4*  b.  S.  p.  60.20.  Ibn  Hajar,  Isdbah  IV/886. 
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ful  authenticity  and  could  possibly  be  traced  to  the  work  of  ‘Abbasid 
propagandists.1  Al-Waqidi  mentions  the  fact  that  she  went  to  al-Madinah 
after  the  conversion  of  al- ‘Abbas, 2  but,  as  there  was  some  controversy  as 
to  when  this  latter  event  took  place,  this  does  not  help  to  solve  the  problem. 
It  is  probable  that  she  only  became  Muslim  at  a  comparatively  late  date 
and  went  to  al-Madinah  after  the  conquest  of  Makkah.3  The  conversion 
of  her  step-sister,  Asma  bint  ‘Umais,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  a  very 
early  date,  namely,  previous  to  Muhammad’s  sojourn  in  the  house  of  al- 
Arqam  (A.D.  613).  The  tradition  is,  however,  supported  only  by  an  in¬ 
complete  isnad.4  The  fact  that  Asma’  and  her  husband,  Ja'far  b.  Abl 
Talib,  Muhammad’s  cousin,  emigrated  to  Abyssinia  two  years  later, 
proves  that,  by  that  time,  they  had  certainly  adopted  the  Islamic  faith.5 6 
With  reference  to  their  visit  to  Abyssinia,  there  is  a  tradition  from  ash- 
Sh'abl  to  the  effect,  that  Asma’  complained  to  Muhammad  that  some  of 
the  community  did  not  consider  them  as  Muhajirin.8  In  another  version 
it  is  said  to  have  been  ‘Umar,  who  boasted  that  they  had  emigrated  before 
the  Abyssinian  refugees.7  This  version  also  originates  with  ash-Sha‘bI  and 
has  a  sound  isnad,  but  in  spite  of  this,  ‘Umar’s  name  may  have  been  inserted 
by  pro-‘AHd  authorities,  for  Asma’  bint  ‘  Umais  is  claimed  as  a  Shi'ite 
authority.8  In  the  biographical  notice  of  Salma  bint  ‘Umais,  it  is  stated 
that  she  became  Muslim  at  the  same  time  as  her  sister  Asma’.9  Her 
husband,  Hamzah,  a  step-uncle  of  Muhammad,  was  an  early  convert  who 
went  to  al-Madinah  at  the  time  of  the  Hijrah  but  was  not  accompanied 
by  Salma  or  their  daughter  Umamah.10  It  is  possible,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  that  she  may  have  not  been  converted  at  an  early  date.  Two  other 


1.  The  information  as  to  Umm  al-Fatjl's  early  conversion  is  found, in  the  introductory  notice  in  Ibn 
Sa‘d  (b.  8.  p.  203 . 4.),  but  there  is  no  mention  or  allusion  to  this  fact  in  the  traditions  given  in  Ibn  Hanbal, 

2.  b.  S.  p.  203.22. 

3.  Lammens  has  rejected  the  traditions  related  by  her  and  also  those  which  state  that  she  acted  as  foster- 
mother  to  Fatfmah's  sons.  H.  Lammens,  Fatima  et  les  Filles  de  Mahomet,  Rome  1912,  pp.  41,  96,  Note  2. 

4.  b.  S.  p.  205 . 17.  The  isnad  is  mursal.  The  intermediate  link,  Muhammad  b.  Salih,  has  not  been  traced, 
though  he  may  be  M.  b.  §alili  b.  *  Asim  b.  Qatadah,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Index  of  Weilhausen,  M.M . 

5.  Muir,  op.  cit.  pp.  92,  383. 

6.  b.  S.  p.  206.2,  7.  Both  isnads  are  mursal.  Al-'Ajiah,  the  intermediate  link  in  the  second  reference, 
was  Yahya  b.  ‘Abdallah.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Khulasah  but  there  is  no  biographical  notice  of 
him.  There  was,  however,  apparently  some  doubt  as  to  his  reputation.  Ibn  Hajar,  Lisan  al-Mizan, 
Hyderabad,  1329-1331  *  VI/764,  No.  5221. 

7.  b.  S.  p.  205.22. 

8.  Muhammad  b.  Isma'Il,  Muntaha  al~Maqal,  Teheran  1302,  p.  368.  See  also  I.  Goldziher,  Muh. 
Studien  II/9.  There  is  a  curious  anomaly  in  the  fact  that  Umm  al-Fadl  was  the  subject  of  pro-‘Abbasid 
traditions,  while  her  step-sister  Asma’  is  said  to  be  the  originator  of  pro-'Alid  traditions. 

9.  b.  8.  p  209.9. 

10.  There  is  no  mention  of  her  emigration  in  her  biographical  notice,  but  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
quarrel  over  the  guardianship  of  her  daughter  Umamah,  or  ‘Umarah,  when  ‘All  brought  her  to  al- 
Madinah  from  Makkah,  (b.  S.  p.  113  seq.). 
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step-sisters  of  Umm  al-Fadl  only  adopted  Islam  after  the  Hijrah.1  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  place  the  exact  time  of  Umm  al-Fadl’s  conversion, 
though  she  may  have  come  into  contact  with  Muhammad’s  teachings  at 
an  early  period  through  her  sister  Asma’,  before  she  went  to  Abyssinia.2 

Many  of  the  men,  who  emigrated  to  Abyssinia,  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives.3  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  divorce  could  be  obtained 
on  a  very  slight  pretext,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  wives  of  these  men 
were  sincere  supporters  of  Islam.  If  the  information  to  be  found  in  Ibn 
Sa‘d  about  Umm  Hablbah  bint  Abl  Sufyan  is  acceptable,  she  was  a  more 
staunch  supporter  of  Islam  than  her  husband  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  Jahsh.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Abu  Sufyan,  one  of  Muhammad’s  most  formidable 
opponents  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  she  emigrated  to  Abyssinia  with 
her  husband  and,  when  the  latter  apostatized  and  became  a  Christian, 
she  remained  faithful  to  Islam.4 

There  were  also  a  certain  number  of  women  belonging  to  tribes  allied 
to  the  Quraish, — occupying  no  great  social  position, — who  did  not  emig¬ 
rate  to  Abyssinia  and  yet  were  said  to  have  been  early  converts.  For 
instance,  both  Umm  Qais  bint  Muhsan  and  Judhamah  bint  Jandal  of 
’Asad  are  said  to  have  become  Muslim  at  Makkah  at  an  early  date.5 
Finally,  there  were  a  number  of  maulas  and  slaves,  who  suffered  persecu¬ 
tion  on  account  of  their  faith,  as,  for  instance,  Sumayyah,  the  maula  of 
Abu  Hudhaifah,6  who  was  killed  by  Abu  Jahl,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
the  first  martyr.7  The  story,  that  Umaimah  bint  Ruqaiqah,  a  niece  of 
Khadijah,  suffered  for  the  cause  of  God  and  was  sold  as  a  slave  and  then 
liberated  by  Abu  Bakr  is  not  supported  by  an  isnad.8 

Some  mention  must  be  made  of  the  case  of  Qailah  bint  Makramah, 
who  was  married  to  a  man  of  the  BanI  Janab,  a  sept  of  Tamim.9  Her 
husband  died  and  her  brother-in-law  seized  the  daughters.  Qailah, 
apparently  destitute,  attached  herself  to  a  deputation  of  the  BanI  Bakr  b. 
Wa’il,  who  went  to  visit  Muhammad.  It  does  not  state  that  she  became 


1.  b.  S.  p.  204.25,  p.  205.2.  They  were  Lubabah  as-Saghira  and  Huzailah,  whose  mother  was  Fakhitah 
bint  ‘Amir. 

2.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Asma’’s  husband,  Ja'far,  was  ‘All's  brother  and  son  of  Muhammad  s 
protector  Abu  Talib. 

3.  Muir,  op.  cit.  p.  86. 

4.  b.  S.  p.  68.7.  The  information  is  also  found  in  an  extremely  long  tradition  (b.  S.  p.  68.18)  of  which 
one  link  in  the  isnad,  ‘Abdallah  b.  ‘Amr  b.  Zuhair,  has  not  been  traced,  except  that  he  is  mentioned  in 
the  index  of  Wellhausen  M.M.  The  statement  that  ‘Ubaidallah  apostatized  is  probably  true. 

5.  b.  S.  pp.  176,  177. 

6.  Sumayyah  was  the  mother  of  'Ammar  b.  YasSr,  an  early  believer,  who  suffered  for  his  belief  in  Islam. 
(F.  Buhl,  Das  Leben  Mohammeds,  Leipzig,  1930,  p.  170). 

7.  b.  S.  p.  193. 11,  16.  The  isnad  supporting  the  latter  reference  is  satisfactory. 

8.  b.  S.  p*  186,  24. 

9.  Caetani  calls  them  a  sept  of  the  BanI  Tamim,  but  his  only  reference  is  the  above  anecdote  concerning 
Qailah.  Caetani,  Annali  year  9.  85,  91.  v.  also  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  I’Histoire  des  Arabes,  Paris 
1847-8,  Tables  of  Tribes,  Table  XI.,  where  one  finds  the  following  genealogy :  DjenSb  b.  Chahlna 
b.  Otarid  b.  Auf  b.  Cab  b.  Sa‘d  b.  Zeyd  Manat  b.  Tamim  (sic). 
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Muslim,  but  merely  that  she  prayed  with  Muhammad.1  The  information 
is  given  without  isnad,  though  there  is  a  reference  to  the  hadith  of  ‘Abdallah 
b.  Hassan  al-'Anbari,  on  whose  authority  a  very  much  longer  version  is 
given  in  the  Ifabah,2  which  apparently  was  accepted  and  transmitted  to 
al-Bukharl,  Abu  Da  ud,  at-Tirmidhl  and  others.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  she  may  have  come  to  Makkah  before  the  Hijrah,  for  it  is  said  that 
these  events  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  Islam.  The  fact,  that  Muham¬ 
mad  is  known  to  have  been  in  communication  with  the  chief  of  the  Ban! 
Hanifah  of  Bakr,  Haudhah  b.  ‘All,  supports  this  statement.3 

The  list  of  early  women  converts  at  Makkah  is  a  long  one,  from  which 
the  above-mentioned  women  have  been  selected  with  the  object  of  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  new  religion  found  its  adherents  amongst  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

In  al-Madinah  the  women  appear  to  have  accepted  the  new  faith 
readily.  The  first  converts  are  to  be  found  among  the  deputations  sent 
to  ‘Aqabah.  Before  considering  their  conversion,  a  brief  discussion  is 
necessary  concerning  the  two  women  who  were  said  to  have  become 
Muslim  at  al-Madinah  before  the  Hijrah.  Hawwa’  bint  Zaid,  wife  of  the 
poet  Qais  b.  al-Khatim,  is  reported  to  have  been  converted  while  Muham¬ 
mad  was  still  at  Makkah.  Her  biographical  notice  contains  the  information 
that  Qais  went  to  Makkah  where  he  met  Muhammad,  who  spoke  to  him 
of  his  wife’s  conversion  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  follow  her  example.4 5 б. 
The  whole  narrative  is  given  without  isnad  and  its  style  places  it  in  the 
category  of  the  qissah  rather  than  that  of  genuine  traditions.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  Qais  ever  met  Muhammad,8  though  he  was  said  to  have 
been  strongly  influenced  by  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians.®  His  wife,  Hawwa,  may,  therefore,  have  held  certain  mono¬ 
theistic  beliefs  before  the  Hijrah  which  provided  the  basis  for  the  above 
qissah.  This  idea  finds  further  support  in  the  fact  that,  though  Hawwa'  is 
mentioned  among  the  first  women  who  made  the  bond  with  Muhammad, 
there  is  no  reference  to  her  early  conversion.  Finally,  there  is  some 
confusion  as  to  her  genealogy,  so  there  must  have  been  some  doubt 


i.  b.  S.  p.  2 28. 

а.  I$abah  IV/753.  ‘Abdallah  is  said  to  have  heard  the  story  from  Safiyyah  and  f;lablbah,  the  step¬ 
daughters  of  Qailah.  T  he  following  statement  that  Qailah  was  the  grandmother  of  their  father  must 
be  an  error.  Both  'Abdallah  and  Qailah  are  mentioned  in  the  Khuld^ah,  (pp.  165,  426). 

3.  Buhl,  p.  333.  This  must  have  been  at  an  early  date,  for  Haudhah’s  widow,  Dub&‘ah  bint  ‘Amir 
was  married  twice  after  his  death,  after  which  Muhammad  asked  her  hand  in  marriage  through  her  son 
of  the  second  marriage,  (b.  S.  p.  109.22). 

4.  b.  S.  p.  237.4. 

5.  Kowalski  states  that  the  accounts  of  a  meeting  between  Muhammad  and  Qais  are  forgeries.  T. 
Kowalski,  Der  Diu»an  des  Kais  b.  al-Khatim ,  Leipzig,  1914,  p.28,  Qais  is  said  to  have  been  killed  before 
the  Hijrah .  Usd  V / 43 1 . 

б.  Buhl,  op.  cit.  p.  203.  He  never  mentions  the  goddesses  Man&t  or  al-Lat  in  his  poetry. 
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regarding  her  identity.1  The  other  case  is  that  of  Umm  Sulaim,  the  mother 
of  Anas  b.  Malik,  Muhammad’s  servant.  It  does  not  expressly  state  that 
she  was  a  believer  before  Muhammad’s  arrival  at  al-Madlnah,  but  there  is 
a  tradition  in  which  it  is  said  that  her  first  husband,  Malik  b.  an-Nadir, 
went  away  and,  on  his  return,  he  found  that  his  wife  had  become  an 
adherent  of  Muhammad  and  that  she  had  taught  Anas,  their  son,  the 
shahadah.  The  narrative  then  proceeds  that  Malik  was  killed  before  Anas 
was  weaned.2  Taking  into  consideration  the  late  age  at  which  children 
were  sometimes  weaned,  the  fact  that  Anas  was  ten  years  old  at  the  time 
of  the  Hijrah  indicates  that  Malik’s  death  must  have  occurred  some  time 
before  this  event.3  It  was,  therefore,  quite  impossible  for  Umm  Sulaim 
to  have  taught  Anas  the  shahadah  at  this  early  date4  and  highly  improb¬ 
able  that  she  even  knew  of  Muhammad’s  teachings. 

The  first  two  Madinian  women  to  become  Muslim  were  probably 
Umm  ‘Umarah  and  Umm  Man!1,  who  were  present  at  ‘Aqabah  with  their 
respective  husbands,  both  of  whom  were  numbered  among  the  seven  naqibs. 6 
Again,  there  is  no  actual  statement  that  they  adopted  Islam  at  that  time, 
but  the  fact  that  they  made  a  bond  of  some  description  with  Muhammad 
entitles  one  to  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  case.  The  tradition  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  isnad  which  is  not  very  satisfactory  and  is  composed  of 
members  of  Umm  ‘Umarah’s  clan.8  The  same  supposition,  regarding 
their  acceptance  of  Islam,  must  be  made  as  to  the  first  women  who  made 
the  bond  with  Muhammad  at  al-Madlnah.  In  one  tradition,  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Asma’  bint  Yazld  alone,7  while  in  a 
second,  the  names  of  nine  other  women  are  given  as  sharing  this  privilege.8 

1 .  It  is  to  be  noted  that  she  is  called  Hawwa'  bint  Yazid  (b.  S.  p.  6. 19),  while  in  her  biographical  notice 
she  is  called  hlawwa’  bint  Zaid  b.  Sakan.  Brockelmann  in  his  notes  (b.  S.  p.  33.)  points  out  that  in  the 
l$abah  she  is  called  liawwa  bint  Y&zid  b.  Sinan  (IV/527),  while  in  the  Usd  she  is  made  into  three  different 
persons, — the  first  being  the  same  name  as  in  the  Isdbah  ,  the  second  is  given  as  Hawwa'  al-'Ansariyyah, 
Umm  Bajld,  the  third  is  given  as  Hawwa'  bint  Zaid  b.  Sakan.  (Usd  V/431.) 

2.  b.  S.  p.  311.11.  Umm  Sulaim  is  reported  to  have  converted  her  second  husband,  Abu  '{\ilhah, 
before  she  consented  to  marry  him.  This  may  have  occurred  after  the  Hijrah.  According  to  the  isnad, 
the  tradition  was  transmitted  to  Ishaq  b.  'Abdallah  b.  Abi  Talhah  from  his  grandmother,  Umm  Sulaim  ; 
as  Ishaq  died  in  132  A.H.  it  seems  that  the  name  of  Anas  b.  Malik  has  probably  been  omitted,  especially 
as  Ishaq  was  said  to  have  learned  from  him.  (KhuL,  p.  24). 

3.  b.  S.  p.  125. 7. 

4.  See  supra  p.  291,  note  3* 

5.  Umm  'Umarah  was  Naslbah  bint  Ka'b  of  the  Ban!  Mazin  b.  an-Najjar,  She  proved  herself  a  strong 
supporter  of  Muhammad  (b.  S.  pp.  30  rf).  Umm  Man!’  bint  ‘Amr  b.  'Adi  of  the  Ban!  Salamah.  Her 
husband  was  Khadij  b.  Salamah,  who  was  present  at  ‘Aqabah  (b.  S.  p.  298). 

6.  b.  S.  p.  5. 13.  The  names  in  the  isnad  seem  to  have  been  confused  when  compared  with  other  isndds 
(cf.  pp.  153.4,  301 .13.,  303.4.),  nor  do  they  appear  in  the  various  books  used  for  reference.  The  name 
of  Ya'qub  b.  Muhammad  (b.  Abi  §a'§a‘ah)  is  in  the  Index  of  Wellhausen  M.M. 

7.  b.  S.  p,  6.9.  Usamah  b.  Zaid  (probably  b.  Aslam)  was  criticized  on  account  of  his  memory,  and  there 
were  varied  opinions  concerning  Da'Cid  b.  al-Husain  (KhuL,  pp.  22,  93). 

8.  b.  S.  p.  6. 17.  Isnad  tnursal.  Ibrahim  b.  Isma'Il  b.  Abi  fjablbah  was  considered  unreliable  and  some 
authorities  said  his  traditions  should  be  rejected  (KhuL,  p.  13). 
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It  must  be  mentioned  that  in  both  cases  there  is  weakness  in  the  isnads. 
It  is  probable  that  they  made  the  bond  with  Muhammad  on  his  arrival 
at  al-Madinah,  and  that  the  form  of  this  bond  corresponded  to  that  which 
is  found  in  Surah  60/12,  of  which  the  first  article  is  an  undertaking  to 
adopt  a  monotheistic  religion,  namely,  Islam.  An  interesting  fact  is  that 
all  these  women  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  ’Aus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mother  of  Sa'd  b.  Mu'adh,  a  Khazrajite  woman,  married  into  ‘Aus,1  and 
that  they  included  among  their  number  such  women  as  Asma’  bint  Yazid 
and  Laila  bint  Khatlm,  who,  according  to  various  traditions,  were  keen 
supporters  of  Muhammad.2 

There  are  longer  or  shorter  biographical  notices  in  Ibn  Sa'd  of 
approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty  women  of  the  tribes  of  'Aus  and 
Khazraj  who  became  Muslim  and,  for  the  most  part,  made  the  bond  with 
Muhammad.3  These  conversions  were  probably  spread  over  the  decade 
following  the  Hijrah.  There  were  also  a  number  of  women  of  the  Bedouin 
tribes  who  were  converted  at  al-Madinah.  These  women  were,  in  some 
cases,  most  likely  married  to  Madlnians,  though  possibly  not  always 
resident  there,  while  others,  no  doubt,  were  converted  when  their  clans 
became  allied  to  Muhammad.  Ibn  Sa'd  placed  the  biographies  of  these 
women  in  a  large  category  in  which  there  are  also  to  be  found  the  names 
of  the  tribal  women,  who  were  converted  at  Makkah  before  the  Hijrah 
and  who  became  Muslim  after  the  surrender  of  Makkah.4  The  category 
includes  such  women  as  Umayyah  bint  Qais  al-Ghifariyyah,5 6  Umm 
Sunbulah  al-Malikiyyah,  a  clan  of  the  Khuza'ah,®  Umm  Subayyah  bint 
Qais  al-Juhaniyyah,7  Umm  al-Hakam  bint  Wada'  al-Khuza‘iyyah,8  Umm 


1.  Umm  ‘Amir  (Asma’)  hint  Yazid  b.  al-Sakan  and  Hawwa  bint  Yazid  (see  supra,  p.  294)  belonged  to  the 
Bani  'Abdal-'Ashhal.  Laila  bint  Khatim  belonged  to  the  Bani  Zafar,  while  Laila,  Miriam  and  Tamlmah 
daughters  of  AbO  Sufyan,  ash-Shammas  bint  Abi  ‘Amir  ar-Rahib  and  her  daughter  Jamilah  bint  Thabit 
and  the  latter's  niece  "Faibah  hint  an-Nu'man,  all  belonged  to  the  Bani  ‘Amr  b.  *Auf.  The  one  exception 
•was  Kabshah  bint  RafY  b.  ‘Ubaid,  mother  of  Sa'd  b.  Mu'adh,  who  belonged  to  the  Bani  al-blarith  b. 
Khazraj  and  was  married  to  Mu'adh  b.  an-Nu'man  of  ‘Abdal-'Ashhal  of  'Aus. 

2.  See  infra  p.  3°S*  Laila  was  one  of  the  women  who  wished  to  bestow  herself  on  Muhammad,  but  her 
offer  was  refused  by  him  at  the  request  of  her  clan  (b.  S.  pp.  107. 18.,  246. 18).  She,  her  daughters  and 
her  grand -daughters  all  made  the  bond  with  Muhammad. 

3.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Hind  bint  al-Muqawwim  b.  ‘Abdal-Mut^alib,  a  cousin  of  Muhammad’s, 
who  was  married  to  a  Madinian,  does  not  appear  to  have  become  Muslim.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
she  may  have  died  before  the  Hijrah  (b.  S.  p.  33). 

4.  b.  S.  p.  20zf.  Brockclmann's  translation  (Index,  p.  X.)  of  this  heading  is  a  little  misleading,  for  it  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  category  was  made  up  of  the  women  who  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  Hijrah,  while 
actually  it  includes  those  women  who  came  to  Muhammad  before  and  after  this  time,  as  well  as  then. 

5.  b.  S.  p,  214.  See  Buhl,  op.  cit.  p.  305. 

6.  b.  S.  p.  2x5.  See  Buhl,  op,  cit.  p.  285,  Note  72,  p,  304. 

7.  b.  S.  p.  216.  See  Buhl,  op.  cit.  p.  305.  2. 

8.  b.  $.  p.  225.  See  Buhl,  op.  cit.  p.  285,  Note  72,  p.  304. 
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Muslim  al-Ashja'iyyah,1  Sarra  bint  Nabhan  al-Ghanawiyyah2  and  Khul- 
aidah  bint  Qais  of  the  BanI  Dahman.3 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Jewish  women,  Safiyyah  bint  Huyayy 
and  Raihanah  bint  Zaid,  who  were  taken  captive  and  who  subsequently 
were  married  to  Muhammad,  are  said  to  have  readily  accepted  Islam.4 
The  tenets  of  the  new  religion  which  $afiyyah  and  Raihanah  adopted,  did 
not  differ  considerably  from  the  Jewish  faith  renounced  by  them  and, 
therefore,  the  change  in  their  religious  beliefs  will  not  have  been  of  such  a 
revolutionary  character  as  that  of  the  other  Arab  women.  The  conversion 
of  the  Coptic  girl  Mariyah  is  mentioned  only  once.5 

Finally,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  tribal  women  who  accepted 
Islam  on  account  of  the  political  relations  between  Muhammad  and  their 
tribes.  For  instance,  ‘Abdar-Rahman  b.  ‘Auf  was  sent  to  the  Kalb  to 
persuade  them  to  become  Muslim  and  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of 
their  chief  in  marriage.  They  accepted  the  invitation  and  ‘Abdar-Rahman 
married  Tumadir  bint  al-’Asbagh  and  returned  to  al-Madinah  with  her.6 
There  is  practically  no  reference  to  Islam  in  the  biographical  notices  of 
those  tribal  women  who  offered  themselves  or  were  offered  in  marriage 
to  Muhammad.  It  is  probable  that  nominally  they  accepted  Islam,  for  in 
the  case  of  Qutailah  bint  Qais,  sister  of  al-’Ash'ath  b.  Qais,  it  is  said  that 
she  and  her  brother  returned  to  their  own  district  on  the  news  of  Muham¬ 
mad’s  death  and  that  they  both  apostatized  together  with  other  members 
of  their  tribe.7  The  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of  Umm  Sharlk,  a 
Dausite  woman,  are  given  in  a  long  tradition  of  doubtful  authenticity.8 

1.  b.  S.  p.  225.  See  Buhl,  op.  cit.  p.  305. 

2.  b.  S.  p.  227.  Cham*  b.  A‘sor  (sic),  a  sub-tribe  of  Qais.  (F.  W listen feld,  Genealogische  Tabellen, 
Gottingen,  1852-3,0.9).  They  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  al-Madinah  and  are  said  to  have  fought  with 
Muhammad  at  Badr.  (Caetani,  Annali  year  10.89,  Note  2). 

3.  b.  S.  p.  229.  The  Ban!  Dahman  were  a  clan  of  the  BanI  Na§rof  the  Hawazin  (Caussin  de  Perceval, 
1/3 1 3),  Khulaidah  was  married  to  al-Bara  b.  Ma‘rur  of  the  Bani  Salamah  of  Khazraj.  He  was  one  of  the 
naqibs  who  went  to  'Aqabah  but  died  before  the  Hijrah.  As  he  had  another  wife  at  al-Madinah,  it  is 
possible  that  Khulaidah  was  not  resident  at  al-Madinah  at  the  time  of  the  Hijrah  but  only  came  later. 

4.  Information  as  to  §afiyyah's  acceptance  of  Islam  is  contained  in  a  long  tradition  supported  by  a  three¬ 
fold  1  sndd  and  in  another  tradition  with  a  mursal  isnad  (b.  S.  pp.  86. 13.,  90.15).  The  latter  contains  the 
name  of  Usamah  b.  Zaid.  b.  Aslam.  See  supra ,  p.  295,  note  7.  In  the  case  of  Raihanah,  all  the  three  tradi¬ 
tions  referring  to  her  conversion,  are  supported  by  isnads  in  which  one  link  is  not  traced  and  which  are 
mursal  (b.  S.  pp.  92.27,  93.11.,  94.7).  The  three  traditionists  are  ‘A$im  b,  ‘Abdallah  b.  al-Hakam, 
§5lih  b.  Ja‘far  and  'Umar  b.  Salamah.  There  is  a  traditionist  ‘A$im  b.  ‘Abdallah  in  the  index  of  Well. 
M.M. 

5.  b.  S.  p.  153.9.  Isnad  mursal .  See  supra ,  p.  295,  note  6. 

6.  b.  S.  p.  218.20.  According  to  some  authorities  Ibn  Abi  ‘Aun,  one  of  the  intermediate  links,  some¬ 
times  made  errors  ( KhuL ,  p.  209). 

7.  b.  S.  p.  105.18,  21.  The  former  version  was  transmitted  by  al-Kalbi.  See  supra  p.  290.  note  5. 

8.  b.  S.  p.  1 1 1. 7.  A  mursal  isnad  originating  with  Munir  b.  ‘Abdallah  ad-Dausi,  who  according  to 
Ibn  Hajar,  was  unknown  except  in  one  tradition  which  is  not  the  above  one,  Lisan  VI/103.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  al-Walld  b.  Muslim,  to  whom  he  transmitted  the  tradition,  was  said  to  be  mudallis  and  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  in  his  work  traditions  that  were  riot  known  to  others  (KhuL,  p.  358). 
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It  appears  that  her  husband,  Abu’l-’Akr,  became  a  Muslim  and  emigrated 
to  al-Madlnah  with  Abu  Hurairah  and  that,  at  a  later  date,  his  wife  came 
to  join  him,  but  that  she  was  maltreated  by  members  of  her  husband’s 
family  on  the  journey.  It  is  stated  that  they  left  her  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  three  days  with  nothing  to  drink,  in  an  attempt  to  make  her  give  up 
her  belief  in  Islam,  whereupon  a  leathern  bucket  of  water  descended  from 
heaven  on  to  her  chest  and  she  was  able  to  quench  her  thirst.1 

It  must  be  understood  that  with  their  adoption  of  Islam,  women  had 
to  accustom  themselves  to  many  changes  in  their  religious  and  social  life 
as  also  to  many  innovations.  This  would  be  especially  true  of  the  Makkan 
women,  who  had  not  experienced  the  influence  of  a  monotheistic  religion 
to  the  extent  that  the  Madinian  women  had.  Their  influence  in  the  pre- 
Islamic  period  can  have  been  by  no  means  negligible,  for  there  were 
women  called  kahinat,  who  acted  as  soothsayers,  uttering  their  prophecies 
in  the  form  of  incantations.2  A  kahinah  was  sometimes  attached  to  one 
of  the  sanctuaries  and  fulfilled  the  function  of  a  priestess,  in  which  case 
she  was  called  a  rabbat-bait.3  Sarra’  bint  Nabhan,  a  tribal  woman,  after¬ 
wards  converted  to  Islam,4 5 6  was  said  to  have  been  such  a  priestess.8  This 
appellation  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Prophet  when  referring  to 
Khadijah.®  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  its  application  to  Khadijah, 
and  it  is  possible  that  rabbat-bait  had  lost  its  strict  meaning  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventh  century  and  only  indicated  a  woman  of  high  social 
standing.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of 
Makkah,  the  keys  of  the  Ka'bah  were  in  the  charge  of  a  woman.7  Women 
also  took  part  in  the  pilgrimage.8  They  were  well  versed  in  the  practice 
of  magical  rites  which,  no  doubt,  gave  them  considerable  influence  in  the 
community. 


1.  Other  miraculous  tales  are  told  of  her  and  it  was  also  said  that  she  bestowed  herself  on  Muhammad 
(b.  S.  p.  11 1.2,  p.  1 12.  i,  IS,  23).  There  was  apparently  some  confusion  as  to  her  identity  as  some 
authorities  said  she  belonged  to  the  Bani  ‘Amir  b.  Lu'ayy  and  others  said  she  was  a  Madinian. 

2.  Buhl,  op.  cit.  p.  82,  note  223. 

3.  Lammens  says  “  Oh  il  ne  peut  etre  question  d'une  maitresse  de  maison-1' expression  ne  pr£sente 
gu£re  de  sens  dans  I'ancicnne  socitHe  sarac^ne — mais  d'une  kahina  attache  k  un  bait.'*  He  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  references.  Abu  Da’ud,  Sunan  195  ;  Aghani  XXI/60.8.  The  latter  reference  is  to  a  woman  of 
Hudhail,  Jazilah,  who  performed  a  sacrilice.  H.  Lammens,  L’ Arable  Occidentals  avant  VHegire ,  Beyrout, 
1928,  p,  152. 

4.  See  supra  p.  297,  note  2. 

5.  b.  S.  p.  227.11.  She  is  given  this  appellation  in  the  isnad  of  this  tradition  which  was  transmitted  by 
Rabi'ah  b.  'Abdar-Rahman  and  which  was  said  to  be  reliable.  There  is,  however,  another  tradition  in 
which  she  states  that  she  was  a  rabbat-bait  in  the  Age  of  Ignorance  (b.  S.  p.  227.20.) ;  but  which  was 
transmitted  by  an  untraced  woman  of  her  own  tribe  who  was  evidently  considered  unreliable  ( Lisdn 
I/148.  No.  473).  Both  in  the  Ipabah  and  the  Usd ,  she  is  given  the  appellation  of  rabbat-bait. 

6.  b.  S.  p.  39.8.  There  were  varied  opinions  as  to  Muhammad  b.  'Amr  (b.  ‘Alqamah),  who  figures  in 
the  isnad  ( Khul p.  292)* 

7.  Ed.  F.  Wiistenfeld,  Die  Chromken  der  Stadt  Mekka,  Leipzig,  1859,  vol.  II,  p.  185. 

8*  Idem  pp.  118,  121. 
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The  next  point  to  be  examined  is  the  question  whether  the  women 
continued  in  early  Islam  to  participate  in  the  religious  life  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  There  is  evidence  in  the  traditions,  that  Muhammad  fully  intended 
that  they  should  do  so  with  certain  reservations  ;  one  was  that  women, 
who  were  in  a  state  of  impurity,  should  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  religious  rites,  while  the  other  was  the  partial  withdrawal  of  Iris  wives 
from  the  communal  religious  life,  owing  to  their  subsequent  seclusion. 

Although  at  a  later  date,  the  legists  decided  that  women  were  not 
eligible  to  fulfil  the  office  of  Imam,1  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
during  Muhammad’s  lifetime.  It  is  stated  in  a  tradition,  found  both  in 
Ibn  Sa‘d  and  in  Ibn  Hanbal,  that  Umm  Waraqah  acted  as  Imam  to  the 
people  of  her  dar.'1 3  She  is  said  to  have  carried  out  this  duly  at  Muham¬ 
mad’s  request  and  continued  to  do  so  until  she  was  murdered  by  her 
slaves  during  ‘Umar’s  Caliphate.  The  term  ahl,  used  in  the  main,  would 
signify  that  the  prayer  meeting  was  attended  by  both  men  and  women. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  however  that  this  is  a  unique  case  of  a  woman 
acting  as_  Imam  apparently  to  both  men  and  women.  After  Muhammad's 
death,  ‘A’ishah:J  and  Umm  Salamah4  led  the  prayers  for  the  women.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  congregation  was  formed  of  all  the  women 
of  the  community  or  merely  of  Muhammad’s  widows,  their  attendants, 
and  women  living  close  by.  Na’ilah,  the  wife  or  widow  of  ‘Uthman  b. 
‘Affan,  was  included  in  the  congregation,  but  she  appears  to  have  lived 

1.  “  L'lmam  nc  peut  etre  du  sex  feminm . m  une  femme  ou  un  hermaphrodite  sert  d’lm&m,  la 

priare  des  hommes  ou  des  hermaphrodites  diriges  est  vic<5e."  M&wcrdf,  Les  Staluts  Gouvernetnetitaux, 
trans.  L.  Fugnan,  Alger  1915,  p-  13- 

2.  h.  S.  p.  335.16.  b.  H.  p.  405. 12.  Both  versions  have  the  same  isnud,  being  transmitted  from  Umm 
Waraqah  through  al-Walid  b.  'Abdallah  b.  Jaml‘  and  his  grandmother  to  al-Fadl  b.  Dukain.  In  Ibn 
Idanbal  the  matn  is  composed  of  only  an  extract  of  that  in  Ibn  Sa*d  and  the  rest  of  the  main  is  found  as  a 
separate  tradition  transmitted  by  ‘Abdar-Rahman  b.  Khilad  al-’Ansarl,  a  reliable  authority  (KhuL,  p, 
192),  In  the  Isdbah,  the  grandmother  of  al-Walid  is  named  Laila  bint  Malik,  of  whom  I  can  find  no 
information  ;  it  is  also  stated  that  a  link  is  missing  between  her  and  Umm  Waraqah.  ‘Abdallah  b.  Oa'ud 
suggests  that  she  learned  the  tradition  from  her  father  or  her  mother  (Isdbah  IV/981).  It  is  implied  in 
a  note  on  the  notice  of  Umm  Waraqah  in  the  Khuldsah  that  there  has  been  derangement  of  words  in  her 
traditions,  (KhuL,  p.  430)  ;  this  may  allude  to  the  variations  in  the  above-mentioned  matns. 

3.  b.  S.  p.  355.4,  7.  In  the  first  case  the  information  originates  with  Na'ilah  bint  al-Farafisah  al-flani* 
fiyyah  and  in  the  second  with  Raitah  al-Hamfiyyah.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Na'ilah  was  the  wife  of  ‘Uthman.  According  to  Lammens,  she  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Kalb 
and  was  a  Christian,  becoming  Muslim  only  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  (H.  Lammens,  Calif e  Omaiyade 
Mo‘awia  Ier.,  Beyrout,  1906-8,  pp.  293,  311).  As  the  BanI  flanif  were  a  tribe  of  Mu<Jar  and  Kalb  was  a 
Yamanite  tribe,  one  can  only  suggest  that  the  appellation  Hamfiyyah  alluded  to  her  Christian  faith,  that 
is,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  term  hatuf.  7'he  same  may  apply  to  Raitah  al-Hanifiyyah,  of  whom, 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  information.  I  have  concluded  that  the  traditions  refer  to  events  after  Muham¬ 
mad's  death,  because  both  these  women  are  to  be  found  in  the  category  of  those  who  did  not  relate  from 
Muhammad  but  from  the  latter’s  wives  and  also  on  account  of  Na’ilah’s  late  conversion. 

4.  b.  S.  p.  356  7.  This  is  a  singleton  tradition  originating  with  a  woman  called  Hujairah,  of  whom  I 
can  find  no  information. 
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close  to  the  masjid1  and,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  near  neighbour  of 
Muhammad's  wives,  whose  huts  bordered  on  the  masjid.2  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Muhammad’s  widows  lived  more  or  less  in  seclusion  after  his 
death  ;  it  would,  therefore,  seem  more  probable  that  the  congregation  was 
formed  only  of  the  women  of  their  entourage.  Further  evidence,  which 
points  to  this  conclusion,  is  the  fact  that  ‘Umar  appointed  a  separate 
Imam  for  the  women,  namely,  Sulaiman  b.  Hathmah.3  This  appointment 
may  have  been  restricted  to  the  month  of  Ramadan  and  even  then  only  to 
‘Umar’s  Caliphate.  Had  ‘A’ishah  acted  as  Imam  to  the  women  of  the 
whole  community  continually,  it  seems  improbable  that  this  appointment 
would  have  been  given  to  Sulaiman. 

It  is  stated  in  a  singleton  tradition  in  Ibn  Sa‘d  that  a  grand-daughter  of 
‘Umar’s,  Umm  ‘Uthman  bint  ‘Ubaidallah,  prayed  over  the  body  of 
Sukainah  bint  al-Husain,  as  the  governor  of  al-Madlnah  was  not  available 
at  the  time.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  isnad  is  not  satisfactory,  this 
would  appear  to  be  a  unique  case.4 

The  next  question  to  claim  some  attention  is,  whether  Muhammad 
permitted  the  women  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  in  the  masjid  or  not. 
In  the  Qur’an  there  is  no  indication  whatsoever  that  he  wished  to  deprive 
them  of  this  right.  On  the  contrary,  he  frequently  addressed  both  men 
and  women  of  the  community,  which  implies  that  they  were  both  present 
to  receive  his  ordinances.5  There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Umm 
Salamah  mentioned  to  Muhammad  that  he  did  not  address  the  women  but 
that  afterwards  a  revelation  was  addressed  to  both  the  men  and  women.6 
Direct  and  indirect  evidence  is  present  in  these  traditions  to  show  that 
Muhammad  fully  recognised  their  right  to  be  present  in  the  masjid  with 
a  few  exceptions.7  For  instance,  Muhammad  is  stated  to  have  instructed 
the  women,  who  were  present  at  the  prayers,  not  to  lift  their  heads  until 


1.  W.  Muir,  The  Caliphate,  London,  1924,  p.  228f. 

2.  b.  S.  p.  117.22.  scq. 

3.  This  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  biographical  notice  of  Sulaiman  b.  Hathmah  (b.  S.  V/16). 
The  lirst  tradition  states  that  Sulaiman  acted  as  Imam  to  the  women  in  Ramadan  during  the  Caliphate  of 
‘Umar.  There  are  two  versions,  one  of  which  has  a  reliable  isnad  and  the  other  having  one  doubtful 
link,  MOsa  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ibrahim  ( Khul p.  336).  Another  tradition  states  that  ‘Uthman  reunited  the 
men  and  women  for  one  recitation,  but  in  this  case  I  cannot  trace  the  original  authority  and  Ibn  Abl 
Sabrah  was  accused  of  supplementing  traditions  (Khul,,  p.  382). 

4.  b.  S.  p.  349.11.  The  isnad  is  said  to  originate  with  Khalaf  az-Zuhri  and  to  have  been  transmitted 
through  Abti  as-Sa’ib  al-Kalbi,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  mutilated  and  its  correct  form  may  have 
been  : — al-Kalbi,  HishSm  b.  Muhammad  b.  as-Sa'ib—  az-Zuhri — Abu  Sa  ib  (al-Madini). 

5.  The  form  of  address  is  often  found  in  the  masculine,  but  that  it  frequently  was  meant  to  include 
the  women,  is  seen  from  such  references  as  Surahs  24/12,  33/35,  58,73,  48/5,  57/12* 

6.  b.  S.  p.  144.  11,  b.  hi,  pp,  301 .22.,  305. 15,  19.  These  versions  originate  with  Umm  Salamah  and 
isndds  are  generally  satisfactory,  b.  S.  pp.  144.15,  145.5.  Two  mursal  versions  from  Ikrimah  and  Qatadah, 

7.  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  44  Masjid/4  p.  326.  This  article  appears  to  deal  with  a  later  period  than  that 
discussed  above,  the  references  being  also  from  later  works. 
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the  Imam  lifted  his,1  and  it  is  also  said  that  when  he  had  completed  the 
prayers,  he  tarried  a  while  so  that  the  women  could  pass  out  before  the 
men.2  There  are  four  traditions  transmitted  from  ‘A’ishah;  the  first 
states  that  the  women  of  the  community  performed  the  morning  prayer 
with  Muhammad  and  that  they  were  muffled  in  their  robes  so  that  no  one 
recognised  them  ;3  in  the  second,  Muhammad  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  no  good  came  from  the  assembling  of  women  except  _in  the  masjid 
or  at  the  bier  of  anyone  who  was  killed  ;4 5  while  in  the  third  ‘A’ishah  stated 
that  had  Muhammad  seen  of  the  women  what  she  saw,  he  would  surely 
have  prevented  them  from  going  to  the  masjid,  as  the  Ban!  Isra'Il  prevented 
their  women  from  doing  so.6  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  tradition  trans¬ 
mitted  also  by  ‘Umarah  bint  ‘Abdar-Rahman,  which  appears  to  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  latter  tradition  with  another,  which  states  that  Muhammad 
had  said  that  the  handmaidens  of  God  should  not  be  prevented  from  going 
to  the  masjid,  provided  they  went  unperfumed.  In  this  case  ‘A’ishah  is 
reported  to  have  remarked  that  had  Muhammad  seen  them  at  that  time, 
he  would  have  prevented  them  from  going.6  It  is  probable  that  the  term 
handmaiden  was  applied  here  to  both  the  free  women  and  the  slaves 
within  the  Muslim  community.  The  tradition  itself  may  have  been 
circulated,  together  with  many  others,  at  a  later  date,  when  the  question 
of  a  woman’s  right  to  attend  the  prayers  had  become  a  debatable  subject.7 
These  are  all  references  to  the  Muslim  women  in  general,  but  there  are 
other  traditions  referring  to  individual  women,  who  were  present  in  the 
masjid  and  in  no  case  is  there  any  indication  that  their  presence  was  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Umm  Subayyah  al-Juhaniyyah  stated  that  she  stood 
behind  the  women  at  the  back  of  the  masjid,  listening  to  the  Friday  address 
and  Muhammad  reciting  Surat  Qaf.8  If  this  tradition  is  to  be  relied  on 
it  appears  that  the  women  from  the  beginning  were  separated  from  the 
men.  Umm  Hisham  B.  Harithah  b.  an-Nu‘man  is  also  said  to  have 


1.  b.  y.  p.  349. 1. 

2.  b.  H.  p.  310.15.  Hind  bint  al-Harith,  who  transmitted  from  Umm  Salamah,  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Far&s  ( Khul ,  p.  427.,  b.  S,  p.  354). 

3.  b.  H.  pp.  37.22.,  178.27.  The  last  version  was  transmitted  through  'Umarah  bint  ‘Abdar-Rahman, 
a  famous  transmitter  of  traditions  belonging  to  the  generation  of  the  “  Followers  ”  (b.  S,  p.  353.,  Khul., 

p.  425)* 

4.  b.  H*  PP*  66.25.,  154*26.  In  the  latter  version  there  is  some  criticism  of  fiajjaj  b.  Muhammad  (Khul., 
p.  62) ;  while  Ibn  Luhai‘ah  through  whom  both  versions  were  transmitted  was  criticised  by  several 
authorities  (Khul.,  p.  179). 

5.  b.  U.  pp.  91.  ii,  193.15.  Both  versions  transmitted  through  ‘Umarah  bint  ‘Abdar-Rahman. 

6.  b.  tJ.  p.  69.27. 

7.  See  Infra  p.  3°3* 

8.  b.  S.  p.  217.4.  Salim,  Abu  an-Nu‘man  is  said  to  have  been  the  maula  of  Umm  Subayyah,  but  he  is 
also  called  the  maula  of  Umm  Habibah  (Khul,  pp.  in,  429.  n ote  6). 
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learned  Surat  Qaf  from  hearing  Muhammad  recite  it  at  the  Friday  service,1 
which  provides  evidence  as  to  the  veracity  of  Umm  Subayyah’s  statement. 
Juwairiyah  bint  al-Harith,  Muhammad’s  wife,  is  reported  to  have  prayed 
in  the  masjid  from  daybreak  to  midday,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
present  during  the  prayers.2  At  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  Muham¬ 
mad  held  a  prayer-meeting  at  which  there  were  at  least  two  women  present, 
for  Asma’  bint  Abl  Bakr  tells  of  the  long  stance  made  by  a  woman  there.3 

There  are  several  indirect  references  to  women  being  present  in  the 
masjid,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  tradition  referring  to  the  question  as  to 
where  al-Furai‘ah  bint  Malik  was  to  live,  whilst  performing  her  ‘iddah. 
It  is  mentioned  that  Muhammad  called  her  over  to  him  when  she  went 
to  the  masjid,  or  hujrah,  and  instructed  her  what  to  do.4 5 

There  were,  however,  two  occasions  on  which  Muhammad  is  said  to 
have  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  best  place  for  a  woman  to  say  her 
prayers  was  in  her  own  home.  This  view  is  found  in  a  short  tradition  from 
Umm  Salamah,  but  both  versions  are  supported  by  unsatisfactory 
isnads. r>  Taking  into  consideration  this  latter  fact  together  with  the 
evidence  of  the  other  above-mentioned  traditions,  this  statement  of  Umm 
Salamah’s  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  authentic,  even  though  a  similar 
opinion  is  found  in  another  tradition.6  On  one  occasion,  however,  the 
Prophet  actually  appears  to  have  ordered  a  woman  to  pray  in  her  own  home. 
Umm  Hamid  as-Sa  idiyyah7  expressed  a  wish  to  pray  with  him.  Muham¬ 
mad  replied  that  the  best  place  for  her  prayers  was  her  own  hut  (bait) 
failing  that  her  enclosure,  failing  that  her  compound,  failing  that  her 

1.  b.  fi.  pp.  43O  2.,  463.15.,  17.  b.  S.  p.  324. 15.  In  all  these  cases  the  rnatn  is  combined  with  a  tradi¬ 
tion  referring  to  Muhammad’s  baking  oven.  In  the  second  reference  Ibn  Hanbal  learned  the  tradition 
from  Muhammad  b.  Ja'far,  who  was  probably  al-Hudhaili,  stepson  of  Shu ‘bah,  through  whom  this 
version  wavs  transmitted  ( Khul. ,  p.  282.),  though  Ibn  Hanbal  also  learned  from  a  traditionist  M.  b.  Ja'far 
al-Mada’ini,  a  pupil  of  Shu'bah’s. 

2.  b.  bl.  p.  325  1.  p.  429.23.  The  tradition  was  transmitted  through  Shu'bah  from  Muhammad  b. 
4  Abdar  Rahman,  who  was  said  to  have  been  a  maula  belonging  to  T alhah.  This  may  be  an  error  in  trans¬ 
mission  or  printing  for  M.  b.  ‘A.  b.  Talhah  al-Jumahl  (Khul.,  p.  297).  Shu'bah  passed  the  tradition  on 
to  Htajj&j,  who  was  probably  Ibn  Nu$air.  There  was  some  criticism  of  this  traditionist  in  reference  to  his 
teaching  of  Shu'bah’s  tradition  (Khui,  p.  62).  Muhammad  b.  Ja’far  also  transmitted  the  tradition,  see 
supui  note  i. 

3.  b.  tf.  p.  349.9.  p.  351  22.  In  the  first  reference  the  complete  isnad  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  matn. 
Mansur  b.  'Abdar- Rahman,  from  whom  Ibn  Juraij  learned  the  tradition,  was  considered  reliable  except 
by  one  authority  (Khui,  p.  332). 

4.  b.  bf.  pp.  370.15.,  420.21.  b.  S.  p.  26S.  2.  This  information  is  omitted  in  a  shorter  version  given  by 
Ibn  Sa'd. 

5.  b.  1;I.  p.  301 . 6.  p.  297.2.  Both  versions  were  transmitted  through  as-Sa’ib,  a  maula  of  Umm  Salamah, 
whom  I  cannot  trace.  There  were  varied  opinions  concerning  the  next  link  Daraj  (Khui,  p.  95).  T  here 
was  some  criticism  of  Ibn  Luhai'ah,  who  figures  in  the  first  isnad  and  considerable  criticism  of  Rushdain 
b.  Sa’d  in  the  second  isnad  (Khui,  pp.  179.  100). 

6.  b.  H.  vol.  2.,  p.  67.  See  infra  p.  3°3.  note  6. 

7.  Umm  Hamid's  name  was  Kabshah,  or  Kubaishah,  bint  ‘Abd  'Amr  of  the  Ban!  Sa'idah  b.  Ka‘b  b. 
Khazraj.  (b.  S.  p.  272.18). 
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clan’s  masjid,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  preferable  to  his  masjid.1  The  isrnd 
is  reliable  and  in  this  case  the  tradition  is  probably  genuine.  The  explana¬ 
tion  for  Muhammad's  instructions  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  Umm 
Hamid  was  an  old  woman  *  and,  therefore,  unable  to  walk  any  great 
distance.  The  tradition  terminates  with  the  remark  that  a  masjid  was  built 
for  her  in  the  comer  of  her  hut. 

The  statement  is  also  found  that  there  was  to  be  no  Friday  service  for 
the  women.  This  information  is  included  in  a  tradition  from  Umm 
‘Atiyah  which  refers  to  the  fact,  that  when  the  Prophet  came  to  al-Madl- 
nah,  he  sent  ‘Umar  round  to  the  homes  of  the  women  of  the  ’Ansar  to 
make  the  bond  with  them.  The  tradition  then  breaks  off,  to  be  continued 
by  Umm  ‘Atiyah,  who  stated  “  we  were  ordered  ”  to  do  certain  things 
but  were  prohibited  from  other  things,  which  included  the  Friday  service.11 3 
Though  it  does  not  definitely  state  that  ‘Umar  was  the  originator  of  these 
orders,  this  probably  was  so.  The  second  part  of  the  tradition  appears  to 
be  an  addition,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  ‘Umar’s  government,  for  neither 
he  nor  his  grandsons  Salam  and  Bilal  seem  to  have  favoured  the  attendance 
of  women  in  the  masjid.  Evidence  of  their  attitude  is  found  in  the  above- 
mentioned  appointment  of  a  special  Imam  for  the  women  by  ‘Umar,  and 
also  in  certain  other  traditions  in  the  Mitsnad.4 5  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  different  versions  of  Muhammad’s  statement  that  women, — or 
handmaidens — should  not  be  prevented  from  going  to  the  masjid — or  from 
worshipping  God,  and  in  most  cases  originate  with  Ibn  ‘Umar.8  In  one 
version,  however,  from  Salam,  it  is  stated  that  Muhammad  said  that  a 
man  should  prevent  his  wife  from  going  to  the  masjid  and  that  ‘Umar  stop¬ 
ped  his  wife  from  going.6  In  an  addition  to  another  version  Bilal  declared 
that  they  would  prevent  their  women  from  going.7  From  the  contents  of 
the  other  mains,  it  is  clear  that  Salam  and  Bilal  wished  to  restrict  the  right 
of  women  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  and  that  their  father,  ‘Abdallah  b. 
‘Umar,  did  not  approve  of  their  attitude  on  this  question.8 


1.  b.  tt.  p.  3715- 

2.  The  isndcl  supplies  evidence  of  this  being  so.  The  tradition  was  transmitted  from  Umm  Hamid 
through  her  nephew,  'Abdallah  b.  Suwaid  al-’An§ari,  to  Da'ud  b.  Qais.  The  latter  died  in  160  A.H. 
and  'Abdallah  is  mentioned  as  a  “  Companion/'  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  quite  an  old  man  when 
Muhammad  was  at  al-Madlnah.  His  paternal  aunt,  Umm  Hamid,  will  probably  have  been  still  older, 
though  it  must  be  noted  that  her  husband,  Abu  Hamid,  only  died  in  the  reign  of  Mu  awiyah  ( KhuL , 
P*  385)- 

3.  b.  S.  p.  2.28.  b.  ¥L.  409.5.  In  the  latter  reference  the  wording  of  the  matn  has  been  reversed  and 
qalat  is  omitted. 

4.  See  supra  p.  3°o. 

5.  b.  H.  vol.  II,  pp.  9,  16,  36,  45,  57,  etc. 

6.  Idem  p.  7.  The  isnad  is  a  reliable  one. 

7.  Idem  p.  90. 

8.  Idem  pp.  43,  127,  140.67.  In  the  latter  reference  it  states  "  do  not  hinder  your  wives  from  going 
to  the  masjid  but  their  homes  are  better  for  them." 
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As  Muhammad  ordered  the  women  not  to  pray  during  their  periods 
of  indisposition,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  their  presence  in  the 
masjid  at  that  time  was  not  desirable.1  There  is  a  curious  tradition  which 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  women  at  certain  periods  were 
impure  and  hence  spread  a  malevolent  influence  around  them.  It  was 
said  that  a  prayer  could  not  be  interrupted  except  by  a  dog,  an  ass  and  a 
woman — in  one  case,  it  adds  an  infidel.  One  version,  which  was  taught 
in  Syria,2  gives  Muhammad  as  the  original  authority  but  the  other  two 
versions,  which  were  taught  in  Iraq  and  al-Madinah,  do  not  mention  his 
name.3  Moreover,  the  allusion  to  ‘  A’ishah’s  indignation  that  women  should 
be  included  in  this  category,  indicates  that  the  tradition  was  circulated 
after  Muhammad's  death,  but  possibly  during  her  lifetime. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  women  of  the  community  appear  to  have 
assisted  in  the  redaction  of  the  Qur’an.  Umm  Waraqah,  who  acted  as 
Imam  to  her  people,  is  also  said  to  have  made  a  collection  of  the  Qur’an.4 
This  does  not  signify  that  she  made  a  written  collection  of  Muhammad’s 
revelations,  but  that  she  memorized  certain  portions  of  his  teachings.5 
With  this  knowledge  she  may  have  assisted  with  the  first  compilation  of 
the  Qur’an  for  it  was  only  in  the  Caliphate  of  ‘Umar  that  she  was  murdered 
by  her  slaves.  Abu  Yunus,  a  maula  belonging  to  ‘  A’ishah,  related  that  she 
ordered  him  to  make  a  copy  of  the  Qur’an  ( mushaf ),  and  that,  when  he 
reached  Surat  2/238  referring  to  the  times  for  prayer,  she  dictated  the  verse 
herself  to  him.6  Some  controversy  may  have  occurred  over  this  particular 
verse  and  it  is  also  possible  that  Abu  Yunus  may  have  made  his  copy  before 
‘Uthman  ordered  the  recension  of  the  Qur’an.  It  is  evident  that  ‘A’ishah 
had  carefully  memorised  the  teachings  of  Muhammad.  She  possibly  had 
greater  opportunity  to  do  this  than  the  other  women  of  the  community 
lor  she  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Muhammad  used  to  recite  the  Qur’an 
to  her.7  Addressing  the  wives  of  the  Prophet  the  Qur’an  advises  them  : 
“  And  recollect  what  is  rehearsed  to  you  in  your  houses  of  the  Book  of  God 

1.  b.  IJ.  p.  420.8.  p.  464  5-  b.  S.  p.  178. 15,  etc. 

z.  b.  fi.  p.  84.26. 

3.  b.  fcL  p.  42.18.  Ibn  Hanbal  considered  Abu  Mu'awiyah  ad-Dartr  reliable  in  his  traditions  from 
al-'A'mash  from  whom  he  learned  on  this  occasion  ( Khul ,  p.  284.)  b.  H.  p.  54.26  ‘UbaidallSh  b.  ‘Amr 
al-Madant,  one  of  the  seven  fuqaha,  was  said  to  be  confused  in  his  traditions  from  al-Q&sim  and  ‘A'ishah 
( Khul ,  p.  213)  which  appears  to  have  been  true,  cf.  b.  H.  p,  216. 

4.  b.  S.  p.  335.12,  b.  H,  p.  405.12.  See  supra  p.  299. 

5.  N6ldeke  Schwaily,  Geschichte  des  Qorans,  Leipzig,  1909-19191  II/6. 

6.  b.  pp.  73.13-  17810. 

7.  b.  H.  p.  148.17.  It  is  stated  in  the  notice  of  Mansur  b.  'Abdar-Rabman  al-IJajabl  that  he  learned 
from  his  mother  $afiyyah  bint  Shaibah  (Khul,  p.  332*  cf.  Isabah  IV/670  No.  648.),  but  this  information 
*18  omitted  in  §afiyyah's  notice  (Khul,  p.  424)  b.  H.p.  92.3.  This  version  was  transmitted  from  'A'ishah 
through  Muslim  b.  Makhr&q,  her  maula ,  to  ZiySd  b.  Nu'aim,  who  appears  only  to  be  mentioned  in  Muslim's 
notice  (Khul,  p.  321).  The  next  link  al-H&rith  b.  Vazid  may  have  been  al-IJadraml,  who  died  in  130 
A.H.  (Khul,  p.  59).  He  taught  the  tradition  to  Ibn  Luhai'ah.  See  supra  p.  301.  note  4. 
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and  of  the  wisdom.”1  In  an  interpretative  tradition  referring  to  this  verse, 
it  states  that  the  wives  were  to  remember  the  supererogatory  prayers,  which 
they  overheard  Muhammad  saying  in  their  homes  by' night  and  day.2  The 
isnad  is  not  satisfactory.  It  seems  more  probable  that  Muhammad  meant 
that  they  were  to  memorize  his  teachings,  which  they  heard  in  the  masjid 
or  in  their  homes,  and  those  revelations,  which  took  place  in  ‘A’ishah’s 
home. 

‘Umar  is  said  to  have  entrusted  a  copy  of  the  Qur’an  to  his  daughter 
Hafsah.3  If  this  was  a  recension  made  by  ‘Umar  for  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general,  reference  would  have  been  made  to  it.4  Noldeke, 
however,  suggests  that  if  Hafsah  was  able  to  read,  she  may  have  had  this 
collection  made  for  herself.5  This  suggestion  is  probably  correct,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  ‘  A'ishah  also  appears  to  have  had  a  copy  made  for  herself. 

It  is  possible  that  other  women  of  the  community,  such  as  Umm 
Hisham  bint  Harithah  and  Umm  Subayyah,  who  were  present  at  Muham¬ 
mad’s  recitations  in  the  masjid,  used  their  knowledge  of  his  teachings  to 
assist  in  the  redaction  of  the  Qur’an.6  In  the  Khulasah  it  is  mentioned  that 
Asma’  bint  Yazid  was  the  khatibah  for  the  women.7  There  is  no  reference 
to  this  fact  in  the  traditions,  and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  know  what  it 
signified.  It  must  be  surmised  that  she  had  a  reputation  for  being  well- 
versed  in  Muhammad’s  teachings,  and  that  she  was  the  medium  through 
which  they  were  passed  on  to  many  of  the  early  women  converts. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Muhammad  intended  the  women 
to  participate  in  the  religious  communal  life  and  that  during  his  lifetime 
they  did  so.  After  his  death,  their  gradual  withdrawal  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  religious  services  was,  no  doubt,  a  logical  result  of  their 
adoption  of  a  life  of  seclusion. 


G.  H.  Stern. 


1.  Qur’an  33/33. 

2.  b.  S.  p.  144.6.  Al-Waqidi  learned  the  tradition  from  ‘Abdas-SalSm  b.  Musa  b.  Jubair,  whose  tradi¬ 
tions  were  rejected.  (Lis&n  IV/18.  No.  44.)  His  father,  from  whom  he  learned,  may  have  been  al-’ An$ari, 
a  reliable  traditionist  ( Khul. ,  p.  334).  The  original  authority,  Abu  Umamah  b.  Sahl,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Khulasah  without  comment  (p.  399,  see  also  Wellhausen  M.M,  Index). 

3.  Muir,  Muhammad,  Introduction  XXI. 

4.  Noldeke  states  that  one  view  held  by  Muslims  was  that  this  was  a  private  collection  and  not  one 
that  was  considered  the  property  of  the  community.  Noldeke,  op.  cit,  II/ 19. 

5.  Idem  p.  22. 

6.  See  supra  p.  302. 

7.  Khul.,  p.  420. 


MAHMUD  GAWAN’S  EARLY  LIFE  AND  HIS 

« 

RELATIONS  WITH  GILAN 


IT  was  in  the  year  856/1453  that  a  merchant,  ‘Imadu’d-din  Mahmud 
by  name,  already  past  the  proverbial  limit  of  forty  years,  sick  of  this 
world  of  jealousy  and  intrigue,  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  country  of 
his  birth  and  youth,  landed  at  Dabol 1  on  the  western  coast  of  India  in  order  to 
seek  fortune  in  trade  and  commerce  at  Delhi,  the  cultural  capital  of  India. 
But  the  will  of  God  was  otherwise,  and  although  Mahmud  was  later 
honoured  with  the  honorific  title  of  Maliku’t-tujjar,  ‘  the  Prince  of  Mer¬ 
chants,’  it  was  in  other  walks  of  life  that  he  made  his  mark,  becoming 
perhaps  the  only  minister  of  the  Deccan  with  a  world  reputation,2  and 
the  mainstay  of  the  Bahmani  Kingdom. 

Khwajah  ‘Imadu’d-din  Mahmud  b.  Jalalu’d-din  Muhammad  b.  Khwa- 
jah  Kamal  el-Gilani  was  born  at  Qawan,  or  in  its  more  familiar  form 
Gawan,  in  the  kingdom  oi  Gilan  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian 


1.  Dabol,  modem  Dabhol,  in  the  Ratnagm  district  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
Indian  ports  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  seat  of  a  province  of  the  'Add  Sh&hl  Kingdom.  It  is  now 
only  a  small  town  of  5000  inhabitants— Imp.  Gaz.t  Vol.  IX. 

2.  We  have  letters  exchanged  between  the  Khwajah  and  such  persons  as  Sultan  Muhammad  II,  the 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  Sultan  Abu  Sa'id  of  the  line  of  Timur,  and  the  kings  of  'Iraq,  and  Egypt 
included  in  the  collection  of  Mahmud's  letters,  the  Riacju'l-Insha,  referred  to  here  as  Riad.  The  copy 

I  have  used  is  that  of  the  famous  Hablbganj  library  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  owner  Naw&b  Sadr  Yar 
Jang  Bahadur,  and  is  numbered  50/136.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  name  of  the  collection  is  not  Riadu’l- 
Adabbut  Riadu'l-Insha.  There  is  another  collection  in  which  are  included  letters  exchanged  between 
Mahmud  and  Muhammad  ll.viz.,  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  the  Sultans  Muhammad  II  and  Bayezid 

II  (B.M.  Or.,  61  ;  Cat.  of  Pers.  MSS.  of  the  B.M.,  394),  themselves  a  part  of  Nishanji  Ahmad  Faridun’s 
Munsh'atuVSalatfn.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  letter  in  the  Mtmsh.  (p.  44  b.)  is  absolutely  identical 
with  Ridd.,  144,  p.  215-217.  which  goes  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  in  the  Rid{i.  'Abdu’r- 
Razzaq’s  MatlaVs-Sa'dain,  vol.  II. ,  B.M.  Or.  1291 ,  includes  the  Khwajah  among  the  world-famed  alumni 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Gilan.  The  Mafia'  was  completed  in  875  (30-6-1470-19-6-1471),  i.e.,  in  the  Khwajah's 
lifetime.  Another  contemporary  of  the  Khwajah,  Sakhawl,  includes  him  among  the  luminaries  of  the 
ninth  century  A.H.  in  his  al-Dau’al-lami'  liahral-qarni't-tasi'  (Qudsi  Press,  Cairo,  1355),  vol.  X,  144-45. 
Sakh*  lived,  1-3-831/30-1-1427 — 2 8-8-902/13-1-1496.  Thus  even  in  his  lifetime  Mahmud  had  acquired 
a  world-wide  reputation. 
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Sea  in  813/1410-11.1  The  Khwaj ah’s  family  was  one  of  the  most  aristoc¬ 
ratic  of  Gilan,  his  ancestors  having  held  high  ofiice  and  one  of  them 
having  actually  become  ruler  of  Resht2  with  the  right  of  having  his  name 
mentioned  in  Friday  sermons,  and  his  descendants  are  said  to  have  main¬ 
tained  their  autonomy  right  up  to  the  reign  of  Shah  Tahmasp  Safvi:l 
when  the  kingdom  of  Gilan  was  swallowed  up  by  the  regenerated  Persian 
Empire.  The  Khwajah  says  that  even  in  his  youth  he  had  “  the  bring 
ambition  of  seeing  himself  attain  progress  and  high  eminence  in  life,”4 
but  although  he  had  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  political  rivalry 
he  was  averse  to  shouldering  the  burden  of  ministership  even  in  the  petty 
state  of  Gilan.6 

The  Khwajah  himself  describes  the  reasons  why  lie  left  Gilan.  There 
were  too  men  holding  very  high  office  there,  namely  Haji  Muhammad  and 
Shaikh  ‘All,  the  former  being  a  minister  of  state  and  the  latter  the  com¬ 
mander-in  chief  of  the  State  forces.  Both  of  them  had  been  protdges  of 
the  Khwajah’s  family  and  at  least  one  of  them,  the  minister,  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  Khwajah  himself.  Evidently  on  the  death  of  his  father, 


1.  Mahmud  was  horn  in  813/6-5-1410 — 24-4-141 1.  This  is  clear  from  the  contemporary  Sakh.,  op.  at. 

Ferishtah  says  that  he  was  78  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  5th.  Safar  886/5-4-1481,  so  according  to  this 
he  must  have  been  horn  in  808/1405.  This  date  is  followed  by  'Aziz  Mirza,  Siratu'l-Mahrnud,  3rd.  ed., 
Budaun,  1927,  by  Sir  Wolseley  Haig,  III,  420,  and  by  Waj.lhat  Husain,  Mahmud  Gawan, 

J.R.S.B.,  Vol.  I,  1935,  No.  2,  81.  Haig  only  uses  the  Christian  date  and  says  that  the  Khwajah  was  78 
on  5-4-1481.  Ferishtah  wrote  in  1051/1641,  i.e.,  nearly  150  years  after  the  Khwaj  ah's  death,  while  Sakhawi 
was  a  contemporary,  and  thus  his  knowledge  is  more  direct.  No  doubt  Per.  incorporated  an  earlier  life 
written  by  Sayid  ‘Abdu’l-Karim  Hamadani  (not  4  Sindi  *  as  mentioned  by  Briggs, II,  511),  but  we  do  not 
know  the  worth  of  this  work  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  favour  813. 
Sakh.  also  gives  the  Khwajah' s  genealogy  without,  however,  the  first  names  of  the  father  and  the  son  ; 
the  name  ‘Imadu’d-dln  occurs  in  Per.,  while  the  father's  first  name,  Jaialu'd-din  is  mentioned  in  Mafia4 
leaf  80.  Sir  Denison  Ross,  ed.  of  ‘Abdu'llah  b.  ‘Umar  el-Mekki's  ?afaru'l-walih  ('  an  Arabic  History  of 
Gujarat'),  I,  London,  1910,  quotes  Sakh.  on  the  Khwajah  but  wrongly  spells  Gilan!  as  Kldani.  Bur- 
hanu’l-Ma'athir,  Delhi,  1936,  p.  89,  calls  him  Najmu’d-dln,  but  I  am  not  aware  if  this  name  has  been 
mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Burhan.  was  written  in  1000/1591. 

2.  Resht,  a  city  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Fer.  has  it  from  Iiajl  Muhammad  Qandhari  that  one  of  Mahmud's 
ancestors  was  the  King  of  Resht,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  if  any  of  his  ancestors  did  rule  Resht  it 
was  as  an  autonomous  governor  rather  than  as  an  independent  king.  If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point 
it  should  be  removed  by  the  statement  of  the  Khwajah  himself  who  says  quite  candidly  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Ria<l  that  his  ancestors  were  the  wazlrs  of  kings.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Gilan  was  conquered  by 
Hulagu  in  1227  and  formed  into  two  small  principalities  separated  by  the  Sufed  Rud  with  capitals  at 
Resht  and  Lahenjan,  and  remained  independent  till  1527  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  Persian  Empire 
Encycl.  of  Isl.f  art.  on  Gilan.  This  division  is  corroborated  in  Mafia 4  which  also  mentions  that  there  was 
an  inseparable  bond  of  friendship  between  the  rulers  of  the  two  parts  to  the  extent  that  the  Jaws  ol  one 
kingdom  were  accepted  in  the  other.  He  also  says  that  the  capital  of  ‘Alau'd-din,  for  whom  Mahmud 
has  a  number  of  letters  in  the  Riad,  was  Fomen,  now  a  tiny  village  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of 
Resht. 

3.  1524-1576.  It  was  this  Tahmasp  who  was  the  Emperor  Hum§y£in's  host  during  his  wanderings. 

4.  Ria<}.,  Intr.,  p.  6. 

5.  Fer.;  Rid<f.,  Intr.,  p.  6. 
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and  taking  advantage  of  his  natural  aversion  to  join  petty  intrigue  in  order 
to  attain  political  power,  the  two  men  began  to  undermine  the  status  and 
authority  of  the  family  which  had  been  their  haven,  to  the  utter  disgust 
of  the  Khwajah  and  his  widowed  mother.1  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  at 
the  instance  of  the  old  lady2 — she  must  have  been  very  old  then — that 
‘Imadu’d-dln  Mahmud  and  his  elder  brother  Shihabu’d-din  Ahmad  both 
left  Gilan.  Shihabu’d-din3  went  to  Mecca,  but  it  appears  that  Mahmud 
did  not  accompany  him,  for  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  he  expresses  his  deep 
longing  to  visit  “  the  high  sill  of  the  Holy  Mecca.”4  During  his  wanderings 
the  Khwajah,  already  a  middle-aged  man  with  the  prestige  of  family  service 
to  his  credit,  was  offered  ministerships  by  the  kings  of  Khurasan  and  'Iraq, 
but  it  was  only  natural  that  having  scorned  ministerial  honours  in  his  own 
country  he  should  do  likewise  when  offered  them  elsewhere.5 

We  next  find  him  at  Cairo  in  843/1439  where  he  met  the  savant 
Shaikh  el-'Asqalani,  treading  thence  to  Damascus.6  It  was  at  these  two 
places  that  he  had  occasion  to  make  a  study  of  the  sciences  which  helped 
to  make  him  a  great  litterateur  and  one  who  was  sure  to  make  a  mark  in 
every  society  in  which  he  happened  to  move.  In  the  meantime  the  in¬ 
trigues  against  his  house  continued  at  Gilan,  his  property  was  sequestrated,7 
and  even  Shamsu’d-dln’s  son  Muhammad  who  had  been  left  at  home, 
had  to  leave.8  It  shows  the  stern  resolve  and  will-power  of  the  man  that, 
having  passed  middle  age  he  should  choose  a  new  career  for  himself,  and 
we  find  him  landing  at  Dabol  in  856/1453.9  He  had  heard  of  many  saints 
and  holy  men  then  residing  in  the  Deccan,  specially  of  Shah  Muhibbu’llah 
son  of  Shah  Ni'matu’llah  Kirmani,10  and  it  was  with  the  object  of  sitting 

1.  Rind.,  xi,  34,  to  ‘All  el-Yezdi.  The  Khwajah  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  against 
the  royal  dynasty  of  the  King,  whom  he  regards  as  his  patron  as  well  as  the  patron  of  his  family.  But  he 
says  that  the  powers  of  the  King  “  have  been  taken  away  in  their  entirety  by  a  coterie  of  oligarchs  the  chief 
among  whom  are  Hajl  Muhammad  and  Shaikh  ‘All." 

2.  Fer. 

3.  Shihabu’d-din’s  name  occurs  in  a  number  of  letters  as  ‘Amldu’l-mulk,  eg.,  Ridel,  lviii,  mb.  He 
is  mentioned  as  Shihabu'd-dln  in  xi,  34. 

4.  Ridel,  xiv.,  42  b. 

5.  Fcr. 

6.  Salih. ,  op.  cit. 

7.  This  has  been  concluded  from  Ria(L  xxii ;  59,  where  the  Khwajah  asserts  that  everybody  is  well 
aware  that  all  that  Taju'd-dln  son  of  Najrnu’d-din  had  was  really  the  Khwajah’s  property. 

8.  Ridd.,  xi,  36  b. 

9.  Fer.  says  that  Khwajah  was  43  when  he  landed  in  India  so  he  must  have  arrived  in  856/1452-1453. 

10.  Ahmad  ShSh  Wall  BahmanI  had  invited  the  saint  Shah  Ni'matu'llah  Kirmani  to  come  to  the  Deccan 
but  he  made  excuses  and  sent  his  grandson  Mir  Nuru'llah  who  was  created  Maliku'l-Mashaikh  by  the 
Bahmani  king.  When  Shah  Ni'matu’llah  died  in  834/1431,  his  son,  Shah  Khalilu’llah  came  to  the  Deccan 
with  his  family.  His  son  Sh&h  Muhibbu'llah  rose  to  distinction  as  the  son-in-law  of  ‘AlSu'd-din  II 
and  as  a  military  commander,  gaining  the  honorific  epithet  of  Gha? i.  The  family  played  rather  a  notori¬ 
ous  part  in  Humayun  ShSh's  reign.  Fer. 
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at  his  feet  that  he  wended  his  way  to  Bidar,1  the  metropolis  of  the  Deccan, 
where  ‘Alau’d-din  Shah  BahmanI  was  then  reigning,  intending  to  proceed 
to  Delhi  later,  which,  however,  he  never  reached. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  would  he  well  here  to  say  something  more 
of  his  family  and  of  his  continued  interest  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  He 
had  four  sons.  The  eldest  was  Khwajah  ‘Abdu’llah,  and  two  others  were 
‘All,  surnamed  Maliku’t-tujjar  and  the  youngest  Alaf  Khan."  There  are 
letters  to  every  one  of  these  in  Mahmud’s  collection  of  letters,  the  Riadu’l- 
Insha,  from  which  it  appears  that  while  the  eldest  was  already  settled 
down  in  life,  Alaf  Khan  was  still  very  young.  It  so  happened  that  once 
envoys  arrived  from  Gilan.  in  order  to  take  the  Khwajah’s  cousin  Shaikh 
Muhammad  with  them,  but  the  Khwajah  was  averse  to  sending  him  as  the 
reins  of  government  of  Gilan  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Ijlajl  Muhammad 
and  Syed  ‘All,  who  had  been  the  real  cause  of  his  own  self-imposed  exile.3 
He  regarded  these  two  officials  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ills  of  Gilan  and 
predicts  that  they  would  set  different  parts  of  the  land  against  each  other. 
This  was  quite  possible  in  a  country  which  had  the  elements  of  disunion 
inherent  in  it,  for  ever  since  it  became  independent  it  had  really  been 
made  up  of  two  distinct  states,  although  as  one  authority  has  it,  there 
was  a  bond  of  friendship  uniting  the  two  arts  to  the  extent  that  the  orders 
of  the  rulers  of  one  were  accepted  in  the  territory  of  the  other.4 

In  spite  of  these  disappointments  and  heart-burnings  he  still  had  an 
affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth  and  wanted  to  maintain  some  kind  of 
relations  with  it  if  possible.  It  was  with  this  purpose  that  he  sent  his  son 


1.  Sakh.  seems  to  think  that  the  capital  of  the  Bahmanls  was  at  Gulbarga,  and  says  that  Mahmud 
became  the  favourite  of  “  Humayun  Shah  of  Gulbarga.”  Of  course  Gulbarga  was  '  owned '  by  the 
Bahmanls,  but  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  had  been  removed  to  Bidar  in  831/1427  and  the  great  fort  at 
Bidar  completed  in  836/1432. 

2.  The  Khwajah's  House  as  depicted  by  his  letters  and  by  other  authorities  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  would  be  as  follows  : 

Ahmad  Khwajah  Kamal 


Shamsu’d-dln  Jalalu'd-din  Muhammad 

Shaikh  Muhammad 

_ 

1  1 

Shihabu’d-din  Ahmad  ‘Imadu'd-din  Mahmud 

(?  *Amidu'l-Mulk)  j 

Burharm’J-dln  Ibrahim  _ _ _ ^ 

‘All  (Maliku^t-tujjar)  ‘Abdu’llah  Alaf  Khan 

We  find  in  Riatf,  letters  to  his  brother  and  nephew  as  well  as  to  his  sons ;  there  is  a  letter,  cxix,  190,  in 
which  he  conveys  his  condolence  to  his  son  on  the  death  of  the  latter's  mother,  his  wife,  and  it  is  worded 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  clear  the  lady  was  not  with  him  but  in  GlUin  when  she  died. 

3*  Riafr  xi,  34. 

4*  Ma\la\  op .  cit . 
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‘Abd’allah  to  Gilan  and  wrote  letters  to  the  Sultan  asking  him  to  take  him 
under  his  protection.  Evidently  the  party  inimical  to  Mahmud’s  interests 
were  putting  stumbling-blocks  in  ‘  Abd’allah’s  way,  for  instead  of  writing 
to  the  king  just  once  or  twice  he  had  to  repeat  the  identical  request  a 
number  of  times.1  ‘Abd’allah,  however,  took  to  drinking  and  other  bad 
habits,  and  the  father  had  to  write  not  only  to  the  king  but  also  to 
*  some  of  the  Ministers  ’  who  were  sympathetic  to  his  cause,  and  even 
to  the  ladies  of  the  Royal  House,  asking  them,  to  see  that  he  was  brought 
back  to  his  senses  and  made  a  useful  member  of  society.2  But  somehow 
all  this  was  of  no  avail,  and  wc  read  of  the  arrival  of  ‘Abd’allah  at  Dabol 
and  the  conferment-  of  a  robe  of  honour  on  him  by  the  Bahmani  King, 
the  Khwajah's  master.3 

The  next  son  we  meet  is  ‘All,  surnamed  Maliku’t-tujjar,  evidently 
after  Mahmud  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Khwaja-i  Jahan,  after  the 
former  incumbent  of  that  title  had  been  executed  in  870/1465  a  couple  of 
years  after  the  accession  of  Muhammad  Shah  II.  There  are  two  letters 
addressed  to  ‘All  in  the  whole  of  Riadu’l-Insha,  but  one  of  these  is  full 
of  the  most  erudite  and  thoughtful  philosophy  of  the  conduct  of  man 
who  wishes  to  succeed  in  life.4  The  letter  reminds  us  of  the  advice  given 
to  the  author  of  the  Qabus  Nameh  to  his  son  if  he  wanted  to  attain  ex¬ 
cellence  in  different  walks  of  life.5  It  shows  that  the  Khwajah  had  some 
regard  for  his  son  ‘All  and  thought  that  if  he  were  to  tread  the  right 
path  he  might  attain  high  eminence  and  perhaps  succeed  him  in  honours 
as  he  did  in  his  dignity  as  Maliku’t-tujjar.  But  such  is  the  punctilious 
care  he  has  for  the  good  of  his  son  that  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  faults  in  ‘All’s  character  and  while  enumerating  his  high  qualities  and 
worth  he  says  that  all  these  are  of  little  avail  as  the  one  quality  of  conceit 
(tii1.  )  is  enough  to  spoil  his  whole  career.6  AH  we  know,  however,  is 
that  this  Maliku't-tujjarwasin  the  service  of  theBahmanisand  was  actually 
once  sent  on  an  expedition  against  Vijianagar  ‘  in  order  to  conquer 
the  forts  belonging  to  that  state.’7 

The  last  son  we  meet  is  Alaf  Khan  whom  the  father  rebukes  for  his 
lack  of  application  to  learning.  It  shows  Mahmud’s  high  standard  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  a  standard  which 
produced  the  world-famed  Medresseh  and  the  fine  library  at  Bidar,  that 
the  object  of  this  reprimand  should  be  a  boy  of  just  fifteen.  Here  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  give  the  translation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  letter  in 

1.  Thus  Ridd.t  viF  20  b  ;  vii,  24  ;  lxi(  113  b  ;  117  ;  etc. 

2.  RiaiJ.,  xc,  148  ;  xciii,  153  ;  the  letter  to  the  ladies  of  the  Royal  House  is  cxxvi,  196  b. 

3.  Ritid.,  xxxii,  70  b. 

4.  Riaci.,  xxxv,  74  ;  the  letter  is  quoted  in  extenso  in  £ira{.,  by  Az.  Mir.  It  will  be  dealt  with  fully  later 
in  connection  with  Mahmud's  thought. 

5.  Vide  Sherwani,  ‘Some  Precursors  of  Nizamu'l-Mulk  TusI,'  Islamic  Culture ,  1934,  p.  15. 

6.  exi,  151 

7.  Ibid,  lxxxvi,  141  b. 
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question,  in  order  to  understand  the  Khwajah’s  psychological  process  : 

“  God  be  praised  that  a  person  who  calls  himself  the  son  of  this  humble 
writer  should  not  be  able  to  express  himself  in  the  best  style  or  to 
write  in  an  excellent  hand.  You  should  be  absolutely  certain  that 
without  attaining  the  highest  accomplishments  a  man  would  have 
to  descend  to  the  deepest  valleys  of  obscurity  and  forgetfulness  and 
the  demons  of  spiritual  death  would  subdue  the  forces  of  whatever 
life  there  is  in  him.  A  son  should  be  such  that  the  marks  of  goodness 
and  prosperity  should  be  patent  on  the  forehead  of  all  his  deeds 
and  words,  not  one  who  would  give  preference  to  ignorance  and 
playfulness  regarding  science  and  knowledge,  not  one  who  is  not 
able  to  put  down  his  thoughts  accurately  by  the  point  of  his  pen.”1 

Apart  from  the  letters  which  the  Khwajah  wrote  to  his  sons  there  are 
many  letters  written  to  his  brother  Shihabu’d-din  Ahmad  who  is  some¬ 
times  addressed  as  ‘Amidu’l-mulk  and  to  his  nephew  Burhanu’d-din 
Ibrahim,  and  there  is  a  letter  ‘  to  one  of  his  relations  ’  expressing  his 
regret  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  (*^^1  )  Saifu’l-mulk.  He  seems  to 
have  been  very  fond  of  his  brother,  who  lias  a  goodly  number  of  letters 
to  his  credit,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  him  at  Mecca  after  the  death  of 
Mahmud's  patroness,2  the  dowager  Queen,  Makhduma-i  Jahan  which 
occurred  in  877/1472.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  had  been  at  Mecca  all 
the  time  since  he  left  Gilan  or  whether  he  had  returned  after  performing 
the  pilgrimage  and  gone  back  to  Mecca,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  came  to 
India  direct  from  the  Holy  Land,  for  there  is  an  intimate  letter  from 
Mahmud  to  him  expressing  his  great  delight  on  having  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  a  dear  brother  whom  he  had  not  met  for  ever  so  long.3 

Apart  from  the  letters  addressed  to  his  relations  at  Gilan  there  are 
quite  a  goodly  number  of  letters  in  the  Riad  addressed  to  the  Sultans  of 
Gilan,  especially  to  Sultan  ‘Alau’d-dln,4 * * *  on  many  subjects.  In  these 
letters  he  takes  great  pains  to  make  protestations  of  his  homage  and  his 
great  fidelity  to  the  successors  of  the  rulers  who  had  been  the  patrons  and 
well-wishers  of  his  own  forebears,  and  writes  to  ‘  a  wazir  ’  that  the  intrigues 
in  Gilan  were  not  the  making  of  kings  but  of  low-born  persons.8  But  when 
the  Sultan  asks  him  to  come  and  serve  his  erstwhile  country  he  only 
replies  that  with  all  the  kindness  shown  to  him  by  the  BahmanI  rulers, 
especially  Humayun  Shah,  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  serve  the  country  of  his 
adoption  till  his  last  breath.  Here  are  his  own  words  : 

“  After  I  had  left  my  home  and  was  far  from  all  my  relations  and 

1.  Riad.,  lxxi,  128. 

2.  Ibid.,  lviii,  mb. 

3.  Ibid.,  lxxiii,  130.  Wajahat  Husain,  Mah.  Gaw.,  op.  <  il.  thinks  that  his  brother  was  at  Mecca  all  the 
time  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  evidence. 

4.  Vide  Mafia’,  op.  cit.,  which  says  that  a  complete  genealogy  of  ‘Alau'd-din  would  be  found  in  the 

book  entitled  Durratu't-taj,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  this  book. 

5*  There  are  more  than  ten  letters  addressed  to  this  Sultan  of  Gilan.  The  particular  letter  referred 

to  is  addressed  to  *  certain  of  nobles,'  Riad.,  cix,  172  b.  Death  of  'Alau'd-din  of  Gil5n,  cxxxiv,  208. 
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friends  God  led  me  into  the  service  of  the  Kings  of  the  line  of 
Bahman,  and  the  application  of  the  ointment  of  their  kindness 
entirely  cured  the  wound  of  leaving  all  that  I  thought  was  mine. 
The  time  came  when  the  late-lamented  Sultan,  Humayun  Shah — 
may  his  Hereafter  be  better  than  his  worldly  life — went  to  the 
Beyond,  and  his  son  Nizam  Shah — may  his  rule  last  for  ever  and 
ever — ascended  the  throne.  As  the  pigeon  of  my  life  had  the  col¬ 
lar-mark  of  the  kindness  of  Humayun  Shah  engraved  on  it, . it 

is  now  incumbent  on  me  to  serve  the  kingdom  as  long  as  my  head 
is  on  my  shoulders1  and  life  is  in  my  body,  and  till  then  I  mean  to 
keep  to  the  path  of  servitude  and  the  road  of  extreme  loyalty.”2 
In  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Sultan  of  Gllan  from  the  battlefields,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  letters,  he  recounts  all  the  great  work  the  Bahmanis 
were  doing  to  pacify  the  land  and  make  it  law-abiding,  and  takes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  enumerate  the  deeds  of  bravery  and  chivalry  shown  by  the 
BahmanI  armies  in  the  field.3 

On  the  death  of  ‘Alau’d-din  of  Gllan  things  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
taking  a  happy  shape.  He  left  a  number  of  sons,  and,  as  is  the  case  in 
lands  without  a  set  order  of  succession,  there  were  fears  of  internecine 
feuds  much  as  the  Khwajah  had  predicted.  He  is  true  to  his  salt  and  writes 
‘  to  one  of  the  potentates  ’  meaning  the  successor  of  ‘Alau’d-din,  that  he 
should  see  that  there  is  complete  unity  of  purpose  between  him  and  his 
brothers  “  as  the  tree  of  mutual  opposition  does  not  bear  any  fruit  except 
that  of  regret  and  repentance.”4  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  should 
write  to  the  new  ruler  as  he  would  to  one  younger  than  himself,  and  the 
vein  of  these  letters  is  totally  different  to  those  he  penned  to  Sultan 
‘Alau’d-din.  While  admonishing  the  new  king  as  to  how  he  should  behave 
as  a  ruler,  he  says  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  princes  to  study  how  their 
ancestors  fulfilled  their  duty  with  respect  to  the  lands  under  their  charge, 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  learned  and  the  wise  in  the  country, 
to  send  only  the  best  of  their  subjects  to  foreign  potentates,  as  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  to  employ  the  best  men  in  the  Civil  Service.  Further  he  says 
that  the  basis  of  the  right  to  rule  is  the  continued  progress  of  the  land, 
and  a  ruler  who  indulges  in  excess  in  hunting  and  drinking  and  wastes 
his  time  in  kindred  matters  has  no  business  to  remain  a  king.8  Wise 
thought,  such  as  would  make  the  government  of  any  country  a  model  for 
its  neighbours  and  make  for  continued  progress  and  strength  both  within 
and  without.  The  Khwajah  himself  took  great  pains  to  convert  words 
into  deeds  and  tried  his  best  to  make  the  BahmanI  Sultanate  one  of  the 
most  respected  states  of  India  even  in  far-off  lands. 

H.  K.  Sherwani. 

i.  This  sentence  is  almost  prophetic  I  2.  Riaci.,  xxi.,  54  b. 

3.  There  are  many  letters  from  the  battlefields  to  the  Sultan  of  GU&n  in  which  Mahmud  gives  minute 
details  of  the  campaign,  e.g.,  xiii,  38  b  ;  xxxviii,  82,  and  many  others. 

4.  Ri&4;  cxxxv,  209. 

7* 


5.  Ibid.,  cxxxvi,  209  b. 


THE  PATHAN  TOMBS  OF  SARHIND 


CARHIND,  near  Ambala,  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
^  of  India  from  the  reign  of  Firoz  Shah  Tughlaq  (A.D.  1351-1388) 
who  made  it  head  of  a  district  in  1360  to  its  final  destruction  by 
the  Sikhs  in  1763.  It  has  played  a  conspicuous  role  in  the  history  of  the 
early  Mughals :  Babur  passed  through  the  town  on  his  way  for  Panipat 
in  A.D.  1525,  and  Humayun  defeated  Sikandar  Shah  Sur  there  in  1555 
and  thus  regained  possession  of  India.  Under  Bahadur  Shah  I  the  wife 
and  the  children  of  Guru  Govind  Singh  had,  however,  been  executed  by 
order  of  the  Governor  of  Sarhind,  and  since  that  time  the  city  had  attracted 
the  wrath  of  the  Sikhs.  1709,  1713,  1758  it  was  plundered  by  their  bands, 
and  1763  completely  razed  to  the  ground. 

At  present  only  the  garden  palace  of  the  Moghul  emperors  (“  'Amm 
Khass  ”),  the  mosque  of  Sadhna  Qasai  and  the  mansion  (Jahazgarh)  of  a 
Mughal  grandee,  Salabat  Beg,  survive.  There  is  still  a  small  town  in 
the  midst  of  the  enormous  city  area  where  bricks,  potsherds  and  occa¬ 
sional  foundations  betray  the  past  existence  of  far-stretched  rich  quarters. 
The  place  is  still  visited  for  pilgrimages,  Sikhs  come  to  the  Gurdwara 
erected  in  memory  of  Gu-ru  Govind  Singh’s  family,  Muslims  to  the  shrine 
of  Shaikh  Ahmad  Mujaddad,  Alf-i-SanI,  Faruql  (971 -1034  H.)  where  not 
only  his  descendants  and  Naqshbandi  disciples  but  also  Shah  Zaman  of 
Afghanistan  and  his  family  have  been  found  their  rest  in  the  precincts  of 
the  dargah. 

But  Sarhind  possesses  some  other  monuments  of  great  archaeological 
interest.  During  his  visits  to  the  place  in  1838  and  again  in  1863  General 
Alexander  Cunningham,1  the  father  of  Indian  archaeology,  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  group  of  tombs  near  the  village  of  Mir-Miran-ka-Dera,  x  l  miles 
outside  the  old  town.  Probably  they  have  been  spared  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  the  city  by  the  Sikhs  because  they  were  already  outside  the  walls. 
Cunningham  had  not  been  able  to  get  reliable  informations  on  their 
history.  Local  tradition  in  his  time  still  connected  two  tombs,  popularly 
known  as  “  Ustad  ”  and  “Shagird,”  with  the  names  of  a  certain  Sayyid 
Khan  Pathan  and  of  a  Khoja  Khan.  Another  little  tomb  was  ascribed  to 
a  certain  Pirbandl  Naqshwala  (“  Painter  ”),  probably  a  misunderstanding 

1.  Archaeological  Survey  Report,  II,  1871,  pp.  205- 12. —Extract  in  Murray's  Handbook  of  India,  Burma 
and  Ceylon,  1933,  p.  340  f. 
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for  Pir  Naqshbandi-walla,  the  faqir  order  connected  with  the  shrine  of 
Shaikh  Ahmad  Mujaddad.  It  had  aroused  the  special  enthusiasm  of  Cun¬ 
ningham  ;  it  was  an  octagonal  building  on  open  arches,  surmounted  by 
the  usual  pear-shaped  dome  of  the  Mughal  period  ;  its  body  was  profusely 
covered  with  floral  paintings,  the  dome  was  covered  with  encaustic  tiles 
arranged  in  thin  ribs,  marked  by  dark  blue  lines,  and  the  intervals  were 
filled  by  coloured  tiles,  laid  in  herring-bone  fashion,  from  yellowish  green 
at  the  top  to  dark  green  at  the  bottom.  Other  tombs  were  connected  with  a 
daughter  of  Sikandar  “  Zu’l-qarnain,”  wife  of  a  local  saint  Mir-Miran, 
and  with  two  ladies,  Haj-un-Nisa  and  Taj-un-Nisa.  In  1888/9  Chas.  J. 
Rodgers,1  archaeological  surveyor  of  the  Punjab,  visited  bar  hind  again. 
Inside  the  mausoleum  at  Mir-Mlran-ka-Dera  he  found  an  inscription 
telling  us  that  Subhan,  daughter  of  Sultan  Bahlol  L5dl  died  on  Friday, 
the  nthSafar90i  H.and  that  this  tomb  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Sikand¬ 
ar  Lodi,  king  of  the  world,  the  next  year  902  or  1497/8  A.D.  ;  it  is  the 
only  inscription  which  gives  us  any  clue  as  to  the  real  history  of  these 
buildings,  at  the  same  time  blowing  up  all  the  nonsense  of  popular  tradi¬ 
tion  round  the  place. 

Since  that  time  the  tombs  had  again  fallen  into  oblivion.  During  my 
research  tour  an  opportunity  for  another  detailed  study  of  the  ruins  was 
offered  me  during  several  visits  to  Sarhind  in  October  1938,  thanks  to 
the  kind  assistance  offered  us  by  the  government  of  H.H.  the  Maharaja 
of  Patiala.  Unfortunately  it  was  even  with  the  help  of  several  local  officers 
and  of  a  friendly  mulla  from  the  shrine  of  Shaikh  Mujaddad  not  always 
possible  with  certainty  to  identify  the  different  buildings  which  we  found 
amidst  the  fields  with  the  popular  traditions  and  with  the  descriptions 
left  by  General  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Rodgers.  The  beautiful  tomb  of 
Pir  Naqshbandi-wala  has  in  the  meantime  completely  disappeared,  Mr. 
Rodgers  had  already  seen  only  some  poor  fragments  and  was  told  that  the 
monument  had  for  its  bricks  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  Also  the 
mosque  had  further  decayed.  But  the  earlier  mausolea  are  still  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  state  of  preservation,  and  proved  to  be  very  interesting  as  they 
belong  to  a  little-known  period  of  Indo-Muhammedan  art,  representing 
not  only  a  hitherto  unknown  local  school  of  the  Punjab,  but  also  the  mis¬ 
sing  link  between  the  late  Tughlaq,  the  Lodi  and  the  early  Mughal  archi¬ 
tectural  styles  of  Northern  India  ;  besides,  the  mausoleum  of  Khoja  Khan 
(Khwaja  Khan?)  is  decorated  with  remains  of  rich  wall  paintings,  which 
must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  earliest  Muslim  wall  paintings  in  India  if 
not  the  earliest  at  all. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mausoleum  of  Subhan,  daughter  of  Sultan 
Bahlol  Lodi  (1451-89),  at  Mlr-Mlran-ka-Dera,  all  these  monuments  have 
been  built  in  red  bricks  ;  the  plaster  on  the  exterior  wall  has  fallen  down 
except  in  the  painted  porches  of  Khoja  Khan’s  tomb  and  on  a  somewhat 
later  small,  octagonal  tomb  almost  at  its  side  with  charming,  but  not  so 

i.  Report  of  the  Punjab  Circle  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  for  1888-89,  Calcutta  1891, 
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interesting  wall  paintings.  The  oldest  buildings  are  two  small  mausolea 
erected  in  the  later  part  of  the  14th  century,  probably  the  same  as  those 
formerly  brought  in  connection  with  the  legendary  two  ladies  Haj-un-Nisa 
Begam  and  Taj  -u-Nisa  Begam.  In  fact,  nobody  on  the  spot  was  certain  where 
to  locate  the  burial  places  of  those  ladies.  Both  are  of  the  same  type  as  FirSz 
Shah’s  mausoleum  at  the  Hauz  Khass,  Delhi,  though  the  exterior  decoration 
of  one  of  them  more  resembles  the  tomb  of  Tughlaq  Shah  near  Tughlaqabad. 
But  the  dome  is  slightly  pointed  and  the  sloping  of  the  walls,  already  consi¬ 
derably  less  marked  in  Flroz  Shah’s  mausoleum,  has  been  still  further  re¬ 
duced.  And  the  monumental  entrance  with  its  pronounced  buttresses  indi¬ 
cates  the  coming  transition  to  the  style  of  the  15  th  century.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  also  an  undeniable  connection  with  certain  Persian  buildings  of 
the  time  of  the  last  Il-Khan  rulers  of  Persia  or  with  some  smaller  Mame¬ 
luke  tombs  in  Egypt.  The  interior  contains  an  extraordinarily  high 
sarcophagus  constructed  of  bricks  not  much  dissimilar  to  that  of  Sultan 
Iltutmish  (Altamsh)  at  Delhi,  and  a  mihrab  with  a  decorative  little  window 
over  it.  The  mihrab  with  its  beautiful  spandril  medallions  of  cut-plaster 
and  the  corner  vaults  leading  from  the  quadrangular  groundplan  to  the 
octagon  of  the  drum  and  finally  to  the  round  of  the  cupola  are  framed  by 
superposed  projecting  keel  arches  complemented  by  a  primitive  stalactite 
motive  formed  by  the  projecting  corners  of  simple  bricks.  Only  the  small 
window  over  the  mihrab  possesses  an  archaic  form  of  the  pointed  horse¬ 
shoe  arch  so  characteristic  for  the  Lodi  and  Sur  buildings.  In  the  tomb 
with  the  less  elaborate  exterior  the  wall  fillings  consist  of  a  simple  but 
charming  jali  work  of  brick  stars  composed  of  innumerable  little  moulds. 

Quite  near  to  these  two  tombs  is  another  two-storeyed  mausoleum 
which  must  be  of  the  early  15th  century,  and  contemporary  with  the  last 
Bahmani  mausolea  at  Gulbarga  (A.  D.  1347-1428),  which,  too,  developed 
from  Tughlaq  architecture.  To  a  certain  extent  it  might  well  be  compared 
with  the  “  Robber’s  Tomb  ”  at  Gulbarga  which  represents  the  intermedi¬ 
ary  stage  of  a  development  leading  first  to  the  mausolea  at  Ashtur  near 
Bidar,  then  to  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  Quli  Qutb  Shah  at  Golconda  and 
the  later  tradition  of  the  Deccan.  But  our  tomb  has  still  the  sloping  walls, 
and  at  the  four  corners  the  massive  roof  pavilions  round  the  central  dome 
which  are  so  characteristic  for  the  architecture  of  Gulbarga.  On  the  other 
hand  none  of  the  Sarhind  mausolea  has  those  two  storeys  of  blind  niches 
to  be  found  in  all  the  earlier  Deccani  buildings.  Like  in  the  just  discussed 
early  tombs  the  middle  of  each  front  is  occupied  by  a  monumental  porch 
between  two  strong  buttresses,  with  an  entrance  of  ca.  half  the  size  of 
the  big  decorative  cusped  arch,  a  last  survival  of  the  Khaljl  tradition.  The 
brick  walls  are  decorated  with  friezes  of  separate  blue  encaustic  tiles 
filling  the  battlements  of  the  friezes  which  crown  every  storey,  the  drum 
of  the  dome  and  the  pavilions  as  well  as  the  buttresses  on  both  sides  of  the 
central  porches  ;  these  separate  blue  tiles  are  a  common  feature  in  the 
architecture  of  Mandu,  Jaunpur  and  of  the  Sur  Sultans  as  well  as  in  the 
Lodi  tombs  at  Delhi.  The  interior  rests  on  a  system  of  decorative  arches 
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and  niches  very  similar  but  more  elaborate  than  that  described  in  the 
two  early  tombs  ;  the  big  arches  in  the  walls  are  of  the  Lodi  pointed 
horse-shoe  type,  whereas  the  arches  of  the  smaller  niches  already  show 
those  concave  points  or  those  bizarre  curves  and  cusps  over  a  very  small 
neck  which  we  can  later  on  find  also  at  Mandu,  in  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Gulbarga  and  finally  in  those  arches  of  the  Rajput  buildings  at  Datia, 
Orchha  and  Bhangarh  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  prototypes  of  the 
Mughal  cusped  arches  of  Shahjahan’s  time. 

The  next  building  in  the  chronological  order  is  the  tomb  of  Subhan, 
daughter  of  Sultan  Bahlol  Lodi  erected  in  1497/8  A.D.  It  is  built  in  a 
dark  grey  stone  taken  from  a  former  Hindu  temple,  as  it  was  not  seldom 
the  habit  of  Sultan  Sikandar  (1489-1517) ;  part  of  the  battlement  frieze 
still  shows  the  old  Hindu  decorations  cleverly  adapted  to  their  new  purpose 
and  one  of  the  waterspouts  of  the  roof,  with  its  makara  head,  is  the  former 
sacrificial  discharge  of  a  Hindu  shrine.  In  spite  of  its  solid  workmanship 
of  the  friezes  of  single  blue  tiles,  and  of  the  dados  which  once  must  have 
covered  its  now  barefoot  of  tuff-stone,  it  is  a  rather  heavy  building,  which 
can  compare  neither  with  the  above-described  mausoleum  nor  with  the 
Lodi  tombs  at  Delhi.  These  latter  show  much  more  resemblance  with 
that  first  building  of  the  early  15th  century,  though  the  arrangement  of 
the  blind  wall  niches  is  nearer  to  the  Deccani  tradition,  and  though  the 
central  porches  are  still  more  pronounced  and  the  heavy  roof  towers 
replaced  by  small  makhbaras. 

The  two  latest  of  these  buildings  are  the  mausolea  of  “  Ustad-u- 
Shagird,”  more  exactly  of  Sayyid  Khan  Pathan  and  Khoja  Khan,  according 
to  the  tradition  still  alive  in  the  time  of  General  Cunningham.  All  the 
fronts  of  their  main  bodies  show  the  high  and  deep  central  porches  and 
the  four  smaller  flanking  porches,  so  characteristic  for  the  Timurid 
buildings  of  15th  century  Turkestan  and  for  the  early  Mughal  architecture 
of  India.  But  their  domes  have  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  Lodi 
tombs  in  Delhi  and  their  roof  pavilions  preserve  still  the  heavy  forms  of 
the  early  15th  century.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  these  buildings.  Were  they  erected  during  the  last  decades  of 
Lodi  rule  ?  It  would  not  be  impossible  that  the  style  of  15th  century 
Turkestan  got  a  foothold  in  the  Punjab  already  before  the  invasion  of 
Babur.  This  would  easily  explain  the  side  of  Lodi  and  Mughal  concep¬ 
tions.  Or  were  they  erected  in  the  first  years  of  Mughal  rule  in 
India  ?  Is  it  possible  that  some  of  Humayun’s  followers  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  battle  against  Sikandar  Sur  near  Sarhind,  have  found  their 
last  rest  in  these  mausolea  ?  In  this  case  the  cupolas  and  the  roof  pavilions 
must  be  a  local  survival  of  the  Lodi  tradition.  This  might  well  be  possible, 
as  the  tomb  of  Fateh  Jung  at  Alwar,  erected  in  A.D.  1547,  still  preserves 
the  same  dome,  inclusive  the  charming  lantern  on  its  top,  which  we  find 
on  the  tomb  of  Sayyid  Khan  Pathan.  But  at  Alwar  the  two  main  storeys 
and  the  smaller  third  one  with  their  open  galleries  make  you  rather  think 
at  the  architectural  style  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  whole  conception  of  the 
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structure  has  already  undergone  such  a  considerable  development  that 
some  time  must  have  elapsed  between  its  erection  and  that  of  the  Lodi 
tombs  at  Delhi  and  Sarhind.  The  most  probable  theory,  therefore,  is 
that  our  two  Sarhind  tombs  are  somewhat  older,  of  the  time  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  Mughal  rule  under  Babur  who  had  passed  through  Sarhind 
in  A.D.  1525. 

Now  the  smaller  of  these  two  buildings  still  contains  vestiges  of  fine 
wall  paintings  of  which  I  could  take  some  photos  under  great  difficulties 
because  of  many  hives  of  poisonous  bees  which  swarmed  out  as  soon  as 
we  came  near  the  building.  These  wall  paintings  fill  a  number  of  flat- 
arched  niches  immediately  under  the  network  of  the  semi-cupola  of  the 
porch.  They  show  cypresses  and  other  trees  between  flowers,  clouds  in 
the  delicate  style  of  the  late  Timurid  period.  But  there  are  certain  archaic- 
features  in  these  paintings  which  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  Muslim  tradi¬ 
tion.  For  all  these  plants  rise  from  little  hillocks  or  heaps  of  earth  designed 
in  such  a  way  as  is  else  to  be  found  only  in  the  JamI‘-ut-Tawarikh  of 
Rashid-ud-din,  written  and  illustrated  at  Tabriz  in  A.D.  1306-14  and  now 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  London.1  We  still  know 
practically  nothing  about  the  pictorial  art  under  the  early  Muslim  and 
3athan  rulers  of  India.  It  may  be  that  certain  features  of  this  early  II- 
iChanl  art  had  survived  in  some  local  Punjab  school  up  to  the  16th  century 
and  thus  found  a  place  in  the  less  important  parts  of  our  paintings  which 
as  a  whole  were  the  work  of  some  Mughal  artist  in  the  service  of  Babur 
(or  Humayun  ?).  Thus  they  are  the  earliest  Mughal  paintings  in  India. 
Whether  they  are  the  earliest  Muslim  paintings,  this  will  depend  on  some 
chronological  considerations.  At  present  we  know  only  two  works  of 
Muslim  pictorial  art  in  India  which  might  be  contemporary  or  somewhat 
earlier.  We  may,  of  course,  discard  the  portrait  of  Muhammed  bin 
Tughlaq  published  by  Havell  ;2  it  is  a  late  Deccani  work.  But  there  is 
the  portrait  of  Flroz  Shah  of  Bengal  (A.D.  1533)  in  Paris.3  The  other 
are  the  two  portraits  in  “  Gada  Shah’s  House  ’’  at  Mandu.4  Do  they 
represent  the  dictator  Medini  Rai  and  his  wife,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  II  (1510-26)?  The  theory  rests  only  on  the  popular  name  of 
“  Gada  Shah’s  House  ”  and  on  the  equation  of  Gada  Shah  - Medini  Rai. 
Both  rest  on  very  weak  foundations.  The  other  interpretation  is  that  the 
pictures  represent  Baz  Bahadur  (1555  61)  and  his  famous  beloved 
Rupmatl.  This  is  far  more  probable  from  the  stylistic  as  well  as  from  the 
archaeological  point  of  view.  As  both  pictures  are  pure  portraits,  but  the 
Sarhind  wall  paintings  purely  floral  designs,  a  stylistic  comparison  is 
impossible  the  more  as  it  would  account  for  the  differences  of  local  styles. 
In  case  our  wall  paintings  were  executed  under  Humayun,  they  are  iater 

1.  E.  Blochet,  Musulman  Painting,  Xllth-XVIllth  century,  London,  1929. 

2.  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting,  London,  1907. 

3.  F.  R.  Martin,  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia,  India  and  Tuiltey,  1912,  IT,  pi.  176, 

4.  Yazdani,  Mandu,  1929. 
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than  Firoz  Shah’s  portrait  and  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Mandu  paintings. 
But  if  they  are  really  of  the  time  of  Babur — which  is  at  present  merely 
most  probable — they  are  the  earliest  Muslim  paintings  still  existing  in 
India. 

H.  Goetz. 


DI W  AN  -I-BI-KHUDl 


EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  MANUSCRIPT 


DURING  the  year  1340  F.  (1931  A.C.)  Mr.  Ghulam  Yazdani,  o.b.e., 
purchased  two  important  manuscripts  for  the  Hyderabad  Museum. 
One  of  them  is  the  well-known  Mathnavi  of  Maulana  Rum,  which 
has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  G.  Yazdani. 
The  other  is  the  Diwan-i-Bi-Khudi  (Hyderabad  Museum  No.  1670). 

It  is  proposed  to  describe  the  latter  manuscript  in  this  article.  This 
manuscript  measures  7"  X  4"  and  contains  seventy-three  pages.  The  paper 
is  of  greenish  colour  and  is  sprinkled  with  gold.  The  text  is  written  in  a 
space  measuring  4.7"X2.6",  which  is  enclosed  by  a  border  line  about 
i/i6th  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Gold  was  filled  in  the  border  line  after  the 
text  was  written.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  several  places  gold 
could  not  be  put  in  because  it  would  have  covered  some  letters  of  the  text. 
The  covers  of  the  book  do  not  appear  to  be  original.  The  manuscript 
seems  to  have  suffered  considerably  at  some  time.  But  at  a  subsequent 
date  when  the  book  was  rebound,  the  margins  were  trimmed  and  some 
pages  were  very  carefully  treated.  Page  thirteen  (Plate  I-a)  is  a  very  good 
example  of  this.  The  right  hand  margin  in  this  page  seems  to  have  been 
obtained  by  cutting  a  page  which  might  have  been  originally  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript.  It  contains  impressions  of 
two  old  seals  which  have  unfortunately  become  unintelligible.  Between 
the  impressions  of  the  seals  is  the  figure  200  which  may  denote  the  price 
at  which  the  manuscript  was  once  sold.  To  the  left  of  the  figure  is  an 
endorsement  which  being  cut  does  not  yield  any  meaning.  Below  is 
another  figure  which  may  be  read  as  if  or  14;  but  the  correctness  of 
the  reading  cannot  be  guaranteed.  The  first  page  was  very  much  damaged 
and  at  the  time  of  repairs  it  was  dexterously  treated.  But  probably  the 
then  owner  of  the  manuscript  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  So  he  got  it  copied 
in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  original ;  but  either  because  it  could  not 
be  illuminated  like  the  original  or  for  some  other  reason,  both  the  pages 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  volume,  thus  resulting  in  a  repetition  of 
the  first  four  verses.  As  the  margin  of  the  original  page  must  have  become 
damaged  a  small  slip  from  some  other  page  of  the  book  has  been  cut  and 
substituted  for  that  portion.  This  slip  on  its  reverse  contains  an  endorse¬ 
ment  which  is  unfortunately  cut.  The  only  matter  that  can  be  made  out 
is  meaning  verses  by  Bi-Khudl. 
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The  only  evidence  which  is  chronologically  or  historically  important 
is  contained  in  the  colophon,  which  runs  as  follows  : — (Plate  I-b). 

Text 

£)  I  yt'*  ^  I  Sb""  It  t  '  0  L”  )  t  •  if'  ^ J  )  ^  (j/  1  ^  U 

±>  I  s*fj)  ijS-y-  Jjtll g-J o l  ft )  j \) ) j Q e f/ {j I ^  f 

i*r  ? — 

Translation 

(The  copying  of)  The  Dlwan-i-Bi-Khudi  was  completed  in  the  library 
of  the  King  whose  position  is  high  like  that  of  lamshld  who  has  angels  as 
his  soldiers  and  who  is  helped  by  God,  Abul  Muzaffar  Sultan  Muhammad 
Qutb  Shah,  on  the  twelfth  of  Rabi‘  I  in  the  hand  of  the  slave  of  his 
Court  Ni'matullah,  written  at  Hyderabad  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  the  year  1024  H.  (1615  A.D.),  finished  and  completed. 
(12th  Rabi  I  1024  H.,  Saturday  1st  April  1615  A.D.) 

From  the  colophon  it  is  evident  that  the  manuscript  was  originally 
copied  for  the  library  of  Muhammad  Qutb  Shah  of  Golconda  (1020- 
1035  H./1612-1626  A.D.).  The  king  had  inherited  literary  tastes  and 
love  of  books  from  his  father.  Manuscripts  that  were  copied  for  his  library 
are  not  wanting,  though  scattered  now.  Some  of  them  have  found  their 
way  into  the  Asafia  Library,  Hyderabad  and  into  the  India  Office  Library. 
Hyderabad  Museum  possesses  a  few  highly  illuminated  pages  (Museum 
No.  1107  a-k  :)  containing  Muhammad  Qutb  Shah’s  Urdu  odes,  which 
were  written  out  by  his  court  calligraphers,  Zainuddin  ‘All  and  Muham¬ 
mad  Riza. 

The  writer  of  the  present  manuscript,  Ni'matullah,  was  a  court  cal¬ 
ligrapher,  as  is  apparent  from  the  epithet  ••b  slave  of  the  court.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  reference  to  this  calligrapher  in  contem¬ 
porary  inscriptions  or  manuscripts.  But  judging  from  the  manuscript 
(Plates  I  &  ll)  he  can  be  safely  classed  among  the  masters  of  Nasta'liq 
script  and  seems  to  have  followed  the  style  of  Mir  ‘Imad  in  joining  various 
letters  with  each  other. 

Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  about  Bi-Khudi  himself.  From  the 
command  which  he  had  upon  the  language  it  can  be  inferred  that  he  may 
have  been  a  Persian.  But  there  is  nothing  else  to  support  this.  The  fact 
that  the  manuscript  was  copied  at  Hyderabad  and  that  no  other  copy  of 
it  is  known  to  have  existed  leads  to  the  assumption  that  the  poet  may 
have  lived  within  the  territories  of  the  Qutb  Shahs. 
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The  manuscript  contains  ninety-eight  odes  written  on  seventy-three 
pages.  At  least  one  leaf  from  the  book  is  missing.  This  fact  can  be  evi¬ 
denced  from  the  first  two  couplets  on  page  58,  which  are  the  remnants 
of  a  missing  ode.  The  odes  generally  contain  either  five  or  seven  couplets. 
The  only  exception  is  on  pages  13  and  35,  which  contain  eight  and  four 
couplets  respectively,  and  no  less  than  fourteen  odes  contain  six  couplets 
only.  This  fact  shows  that  the  poet  was  not  a  strict  observer  of  the 
general  rule  regarding  the  composition  of  the  ode,  that  it  should  contain 
an  odd  number  of  couplets  numbering  between  five  and  eleven. 

The  chief  importance  of  Bi-Khudi  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great 
Sufi.  The  work  with  which  we  are  dealing  now  is  exclusively  mystical. 
As  with  other  Persian  poets,  who  fall  under  this  category,  his  poetry  is  rather 
erotic  in  expression,  but  essentially  symbolic  in  meaning.  He  is  a  strong 
exponent  of  the  Religion  of  Love  which  enables  man  to  reach  the  Divine 
through  love  and  self-abandonment.  The  following  couplet  is  a  glowing 
illustration  of  the  poet’s  ideal : — 

Text 

w--  '/{j  j  b’s  iJ S’*,  f  M"  t  fVv— '>  l_  ) 

Translation 

The  wealth  of  Thy  love  may  ever  remain  upon  my  head,  though  1 
may  have  through  it  to  spend  my  life  in  misery  and  weeping. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  expressive  of  self-resignation  than  the 
following  verse  : — 

Text 

Translation 

Although  I  have  abandoned  all  interest  in  loss  or  gain  in  both  the 
Worlds,  yet  I  cannot  afford  to  be  a  hair  less  in  my  madness  after  you. 

The  close  attachment  to  love  and  disassociation  from  everything  else 
have  been  vehemently  asserted  in  the  following  couplet : — 

Text 

f1 1  9  o’)h)9fh)  *- 

Translation 

In  my  love-sickness  f  need  no  companion  ;  I  have  become  love-minded 
and  cannot  be  without  it  for  a  moment. 
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This  Religion  of  Love  has  no  dogma  or  code.  But  Bi-Khudi  describes 
certain  features  of  it :  To  him  there  is  no  heart  which  does  not  feel  the 
pang  of  Love  : — 


Text 


Translation 

I  am  not  the  only  person  whose  heart  has  been  stamped  with  Thy 
Love.  There  is  no  heart  which  does  not  ache  with  it. 

Bi-Khudi  like  several  other  mystics  believes  that  the  Divine  Love  can 
be  visualised  only  when  earthly  love  has  already  been  experienced  : — 

Text 

j  &  cr*'-'  j/Lj1  1  <  1 

Translation 

How  can  he  visualise  the  Divine  Love,  who  has  not  experienced  earthly 
love  ? 

There  are  several  couplets  in  his  Diwan  which  imply  that  the  lover 
should  not  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  Beloved  even  for  a  moment. 
The  following  is  one  of  them  : — 

Text 


Translation 

If  you  desire  to  be  guided  in  the  path  of  love  and  to  reach  your  desti¬ 
nation,  be  not  indifferent  for  a  moment  in  your  search  for  Him. 

Bi-Khudi  believes  that  love  is  its  own  advertisement : — 

Text 


la*jj 


✓ 


Translation 

The  secret  pang  of  my  heart  has  become  known  to  everybody,  al¬ 
though  I  never  told  anybody  about  it. 


Khwaja  Muhammad  Ahmad. 


Plate 


ADINA  BEG  KHAN 

THE  LAST  MUGHAL  VICEROY  OE  THE  PUNJAB 


Introduction  : — During  the  18th  century  in  India  many  opportunities 
presented  themselves  to  tact  and  ambition  for  carving  out  independent 
principalities.  The  great  Empire  of  the  Mughals  had  fallen  into  a  gradual 
process  of  decay  after  a  glorious  career  of  nearly  two  centuries.  The 
Mughal  Emperors  were  losing  their  power  and  prestige  with  headlong 
precipitation ;  while  their  unworthy  ministers  and  supporters  unscrupu¬ 
lously  indulged  in  the  popular  sport  of  murder,  emperor-blinding,  trea¬ 
chery  and  rapine,  and  were  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
empire  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 

The  Mughal  Viceroys  of  provinces  were  generally  sunk  in  sloth  and 
sensuality.  They  had  no  fear  of  the  interference  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  and  were  thus  free  from  restraint.  Hence  there  was  no  check  on 
the  progress  of  misrule. 

This  confusion  was  further  aggravated  by  a  series  of  foreign  invasions 
from  the  north-west,  under  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  leaving 
nothing  in  their  wake -but  the  smoke  of  burning  homesteads,  ravished 
humanity  and  the  reek  of  innocent  blood.  Besides,  there  was  the  Maratha 
invasion  of  the  Punjab  and  the  utter  lawlessness  caused  by  the  Sikhs. 
Thus  the  Punjab  witnessed  four  periods  of  confused  tumult  or  four 
‘  Gardis,’  viz.,  Nadir  Gardi,  Shah  Gardi,  Maratha  Gardi  and  Sikh  Gardi, 
or  Sikha  Shahi  as  it  is  known  up  to  the  present  day.  ^ 

Such  a  chaotic  state  was  the  great  harvest-time  of  fame  for  persons 
of  real  worth.  It  offered  a  great  prize  to  able  and  ambitious  minds.  Men 
rose  from  a  state  of  obscurity  into  the  full  meridian  blaze  of  historical 
renown.  Adina  Beg  Khan  was  one  of  such  personalities.  He  was  a  common 
man,  of  low  birth,  absolutely  unlettered,  but  endowed  with  a  masterful 
ambition  and  a  persevering  temper. 

He  was  first  employed,  even  before  his  teens,  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  a  servant  in  the  households  of  Mughal  officers,  and  cut  his  path  to  power 
through  toilsome  and  patient  labour  and  sheer  force  of  personal  character, 
with  the  result  that  he  ultimately  raised  himself  to  the  high  position  of 
the  Punjab  viceroyalty,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  Muslim  rule  in  the  Punjab.  He  rose  to  this  eminence  step  by  step, 
notuy  favour  of  any  man,  certainly  not  by  subserviency  either  to  the 
ruling  authorities  or  to  popular  ideas,  but  simply  by  the  operation  of  that 
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natural  law  which  in  troubled  times  brings  the  strongest  mind,  be  it 
where  it  may,  to  the  post  of  highest  command. 

Adina  Beg’s  career  is  full  of  instruction  to  every  student  who  wishes 
to  observe  human  capacity  and  individual  possibility  under  abnormal 
conditions  and  in  the  absence  of  great  talents  or  genius.  Except  for  his 
sickening  intrigues  which  seldom  repaid  him,  his  character  is  a  remarkable 
study. 

No  work  on  this  subject  is  known  to  exist  in  any  language  except  a 
short  Persian  manuscript  of  12  folios  of  small  size.  This  work  is  extremely 
rough,  imperfect  and  defective.  Many  of  its  dates  and  even  some  events 
are  wrongly  stated  or  recounted.  But  it  supplies  us  with  good  material 
about  the  important  stages  of  development  in  the  life  of  this  man.  I  have 
gleaned  whatever  material  is  available  from  a  large  number  of  Persian 
works,  mostly  unpublished,  and  Marathi,  Gurmukhi,  Urdu  and  English 
records. 


EARLY  CAREER 

Adina  Beg  Khan  was  an  Arain  by  caste.  His  father’s  name  was 
Chunnu.  He  was  born  at  Sharaqpur  situated  18  miles  below  Lahore  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ravi.  Extreme  poverty  of  the  family  compelled 
Adina  Beg  Khan,  very  early  in  life,  to  seek  service  in  the  houses  of  Mughal 
officers  in  order  to  earn  his  own  living.  Thus  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
capacity  of  a  household  servant.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Jalalabad, 
Khanpur  and  Bajwara,  all  situated  in  the  Jullundur  Doab.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  life-long  association  with  this  part  of  the  Punjab. 

There  was  a  sturdiness  of  character  and  a  love  of  enterprise  in  him, 
which  made  him  discontented  with  his  position.  His  spirit  yearned  for 
something  higher  and  better  that  could  bring  him  richer  rewards.  When 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  showed  an  inclination  towards  a  life  of  stren¬ 
uous  action.  Constant  association  with  the  Mughal  officers  created  in 
his  mind  a  strong  desire  for  military  life.  He,  therefore,  gave  up  his 
position  of  household  servant,  and  recruited  himself  in  the  army  as  a 
soldier.  He  was,  however,  soon  disillusioned  of  the  lure  of  his  new  career 
by  its  poor  prospects.  Moreover,  he  was  not  by  nature  and  temperament 
one  to  remain  contented  with  his  position.  He  always  regarded  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  higher  post.  Consequently,  he  gave  up  this  post,  and 
took  up  the  more  lucrative  one  of  revenue  collector  of  the  village  of  Kang 
in  Sultanpur  district  of  the  Jullundur  Doab. 

He  displayed  great  energy,  courage  and  force  of  character  in  the 
performance  of  his  new  duties.  High-spirited  and  adventurous  as  he  was, 
he  was  bound  to  achieve  success.  His  ability  and  tact  won  him  many 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  Lala  Sri  Niwas  of  the  Dhir  caste,  a  rich  banker 
of  Sultanpur.  The  Lala  was  a  very  influential  man,  and  in  a  few  years 
he  obtained  for  Adina  Beg  Khan  the  revenue  contract  of  five  or  six  villages 
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in  the  territory  of  Kang.  The  following  year  all  the  villages  of  Kang 
circle  passed  into  his  charge.1 

DISTRICT  OFFICER  OF  SULTANPUR 

Adina  Beg  Khan  was  now  becoming  a  man  of  mark.  The  times  were 
such  that  the  most  commonplace  plebeian  had  scope  for  the  loftiest  ambi¬ 
tion  in  the  political  field.  His  foot  was  now  on  the  ladder  of  promotion. 
The  appointment  to  this  post  stimulated  his  energies  and  rekindled  his 
ambition.  The  circle  of  Kang  was  a  unit  of  Sultanpur  district.  Adina 
Beg  Khan  deposited  his  revenue  in  the  treasury  of  Sultanpur.  The  district 
officer  was  so  much  struck  by  Adina  Beg’s  honesty,  loyalty  and  ability 
that  he  often  deputed  him  to  Lahore  as  in  charge  of  the  revenues  of  his 
district.  It  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  person  of  Adina  Beg’s 
ambition  to  exert  influence  in  the  court  of  Lahore.  The  result  was  that 
the  cashiers  and  clerks  of  the  provincial  treasury  office  became  attached 
to  him. 

As  luck  would  have  it  the  district  officer  of  Sultanpur  died.  Adina  Beg 
Khan  at  once  went  to  Lahore,  and  through  the  treasury  officer,  sought 
an  interview  with  the  Viceroy,  Khan  Bahadur  Zakariya  Khan.  The  latter 
demanded  security  for  his  good  behaviour.  It  was  immediately  provided 
by  Lala  Sri  Niwas  of  Sultanpur,  and  Adina  Beg  Khan  was  appointed  to 
the  post  of  district  officer  of  Sultanpur. 

Adina  Beg  Khan  did  not  forget  the  instrument  of  his  progress  and 
showed  his  gratitude  by  appointing  Lala  Sri  Niwas  his  immediate  assistant, 
while  his  elder  brother  Bhwani  Das,  was  given  the  post  of  superintendent 
of  his  office.2 


ADINA  BEG  KHAN  APPOINTED  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
JULLUNDUR  DOAB,  c.  1739 

Shortly  afterwards  Nadir  Shah  invaded  India.  At  this  time  the  country 
was  thrown  into  great  confusion,  of  which  full  advantage  was  taken  by 
the  lawless  people,  and  particularly  by  the  Sikhs.  Born  in  the  country, 
of  which  they  had  a  perfect  knowledge,  endowed  with  an  astuteness  and 
intrepidity  which  were  equal  to  any  emergency,  they  made  the  best  of 
these  disturbances. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Persian  invader,  the  Khan  Bahadur  came  to 
know  that  the  Sikhs  were  still  carrying  on  their  depredations,  and  that 
they  were  the  principal  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  province.  He,  therefore,  organised  moving  columns  of  light  cavalry 

1.  Ahwal-i-Adina  Beg  Khan,  50  B  ;  Imad-i-Saadat,  I07a-b. 

2.  Ibid .  51  a. 
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and  immediately  put  them  in  motion  in  pursuit  of  the  Sikhs,  who  were 
consequently  expelled  from  the  Bari  Doab  with  heavy  losses. 

The  Sikhs  then  moved  on  to  the  Jullundur  Doab.  Zakariya  Khan  had 
realised  the  seriousness  of  the  Sikh  menace.  He  knew  that  the  Jullundur 
Doab  was  mostly  peopled  by  Jats  who  had  sympathies  with  the  Sikhs. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  search  of  a  capable  Governor  for  this  territory. 
It  was  brought  to  his  notice  that  the  district  of  Sultanpur  which  was 
situated  on  the  main  road  running  from  Lahore  to  Delhi,  had  been  ruined 
like  many  other  places  by  Nadir  Shah’s  troops,  who  had  also  taken  a 
number  of  men  and  women  of  the  place  as  captives,  and  that  Adina  Beg 
Khan  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  order  at  this  time,  had  given  relief  to 
the  people  and  secured  the  release  of  many  prisoners  by  ransom.  The 
Viceroy  also  knew  that  Adina  Beg  Khan  was  active,  energetic,  and  of 
vigorous  nature,  and  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  Doab.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  rank  of  Governor  of  the  Jullundur 
Doab,  and  was  ordered  to  punish  the  Sikhs. 

Adina  Beg  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  and  order  in  the  Doab,  but 
he  did  not  adopt  severe  measures  to  crush  the  Sikhs,  and  perhaps  deliber¬ 
ately  winked  at  some  of  their  activities,  permitting  them  to  carry  on  so 
long  as  they  refrained  from  creating  serious  disturbances  within  his 
jurisdiction.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  Adina  Beg  wanted  to  secure 
his  position  by  keeping  the  Sikh  menace  alive ;  otherwise  he  feared  that 
in  case  of  perfect  peace  in  the  Doab,  this  territory  might  be  leased  out  to 
somebody  else  for  a  larger  sum  of  revenue.  Diwan  Bakhtmal  testifies  to 
this  fact  when  he  writes  : — “  Adina  Beg  was  a  greedy  man.  He  did  not 
crush  the  Sikhs.  If  he  had  intended  to  do  so,  it  was  not  a  difficult  task. 
But  he  had  this  idea  in  mind  that  if  he  quelled  the  Sikhs,  some  other 
contractor  might  be  entrusted  with  the  Government  of  the  Doab  for  a 
higher  sum  and  he  might  be  dismissed.  He,  therefore,  treated  the  Sikhs 
well  and  settled  terms  with  them.  For  this  reason  the  Sikhs  grew  stronger 
and  they  gradually  occupied  many  villages  as  Jagirs.1 


ADINA  BEG  KHAN  IS  PUNISHED  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF 

REVENUE,  c.  1742 

In  1742,  Adina  Beg  Khan  was  summoned  to  Lahore  for  his  failure  to 
pay  the  government  revenues  of  the  previous  three  years.  It  seems 

1.  Khalsa  Namah,  58-59.  James  Browne,  in  his  India  Tracts,  ii.  14  says: — “The  force  he  had  with 
him  was  fully  equal  to  the  execution  of  that  service  ;  but  Adina  Beg,  considering  that  if  he  should  entirely 
put  an  end  to  all  disturbances  in  that  district,  there  would  remain  no  necessity  for  continuing  him  in 
so  extensive  a  command,  he  carried  on  intrigues  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Sicks,  and  secretly  encouraged 
them  to  continue  their  depredations ;  at  the  same  time,  pretending  to  be  very  desirous  of  subduing  them. 
From  this  management,  the  Sicks  became  daily  more  powerful,  and  seized  upon  several  places  in  the 
distant  parts  of  the  Subah  of  Lahore.  They  also  began  to  perform  public  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Tank 
at  Amrutsur  without  molestation.”  Cf.  Jullundur  District  Gazetteer,  1904,  p.  29, 
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likely  that  he  could  not  realise  revenue  from  the  people  on  account  of 
their  having  suffered  during  Nadir  Shah’s  invasion.  He  might  also  have 
pursued  the  usual  policy  of  keeping  the  people  pleased  with  the  new 
government  under  him.  His  pleadings,  however,  failed  in  producing  any 
effect  in  his  favour  on  the  Viceroy  and  his  Diwan  Lakhpat  Rai.  He  was 
consequently  shut  up  in  prison  together  with  his  two  assistants  Bhwani 
Das  and  Nidhan  Singh.  Shahnawaz  Khan  the  younger  son  of  the  Khan 
Bahadur  was  given  charge  of  the  Jullundur  Doab. 

They  remained  in  imprisonment  for  a  year.  Then  Bhwani  Das  was 
released  on  the  security  of  his  brother  Sri  Niwas.  Adina  Beg  felt  exas¬ 
perated  with  the  hard  life  of  the  gaol.  One  night  he  escaped  and  retired 
to  the  hills  to  avoid  capture.  Bhwani  Das  was,  thereupon,  re-arrested  and 
was  ordered  to  render  accounts  of  the  income  and  expenditure.  He 
respectfully  replied  that  he  would  disclose  the  accounts  only  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  master  Adina  Beg  Khan.  He  was  at  once  put  in  a  large  kettle 
and  was  half-boiled,  but  even  then  he  did  not  yield.1 

Lakhpat  Rai  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  loyalty  of  Bhwani  Das 
that  he  had  him  taken  out  of  the  boiling  kettle,  ordered  his  physicians  to 
treat  him,  and  told  him  to  beg  for  a  favour.  Bhwani  Das  asked  for  the 
reinstatement  of  Adina  Beg  Khan,  which  was  granted.  After  a  warning, 
Adina  Beg  Khan  was  awarded  a  robe  of  honour  and  was  reappointed  to 
the  deputy  governorship,  under  Shahnawaz  Khan.2 

This  incident  taught  Adina  Beg  Khan  a  terrible  lesson, — not  to  fail  in 
remitting  the  Government  revenues  regularly  and  punctually,  and  he  was 
never  found  wanting  in  this  respect  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Besides, 
he  became  so  tactful  that  he  could  successfully  commit  acts  of  disloyalty 
towards  his  chief,  without  giving  him  the  least  suspicion,  and  thus  retain¬ 
ing  his  confidence  even  long  afterwards.  This  he  cleverly  managed  by 
playing  on  one  or  the  other  of  his  weaknesses.  Adina  Beg  Khan  kept  the 
young  Governor  so  pleased  by  his  administrative  ability  and  good  beha¬ 
viour  that  Shahnawaz  Khan  never  interfered  with  him  and  Adina  Beg 
Khan  gained  complete  control  over  the  Government. 

ADINA  BEG  UNDER  SHAHNAWAZ  KHAN,  1745-48 

Zakariya  Khan  died  on  the  1st  July,  1745.  He  left  behind  him  three 
sons, — Yahiya  Khan,  Shahnawaz  Khan  and  Mir  Baqi.  Zakariya  Khan's 
wife  was  the  sister  of  Nawab  Qamr-ud-din  Khan,  the  Grand  Wazir  of 
Delhi,  and  all  these  three  brothers  were  sons  of  the  same  mother.  Yahiya 
Khan,  the  eldest  brother,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Qamr-ud-din 
Khan,  and  thus  the  Delhi  Wazir  was  his  maternal  uncle  as  well  as  his 
father-in-law.  The  Wazir  sent  Yahiya  Khan,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Delhi,  to  take  charge  of  his  father's  government.  Shahnawaz  also  arrived 

1.  Khalsa  Namah,  52  b. 

2.  Ibid.,  53a  ;  Imad-i-Saadat,  107  b. 
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at  Lahore  and  demanded  a  complete  division  of  the  patrimony.  This 
settlement  was  delayed,  and  the  troops  of  the  two  brothers  came  to  blows. 
Peace  was  in  the  end  patched  up.  Shahnawaz  Khan  was  paid  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  and  jewels,  whereupon  he  withdrew  to  his  faujdari  in 
the  Jullundur  Doab.1 

Adina  B£g  Khan  now  found  himself  politically  placed  under  Yahiya 
Khan.  Yahiya  Khan  had  no  control  over  Shahnawaz  Khan,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  his  sway  over  the  Jullundur  Doab,  which  was  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  Punjab,  he  treated  Adina  Beg  Khan  with  great  consideration. 
Adina  Beg  Khan  played  his  part  so  cautiously  and  consummately  that  he 
won  the  trust  of  Yahiya  Khan,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  confidence 
of  Shahnawaz  Khan,  though  both  the  brothers  were  openly  hostile  to 
each  other.  He  gave  a  positive  proof  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Lahore  Viceroy 
by  persecuting  the  Sikhs,  when  their  Minister,  Diwan  Lakhpat  Rai, 
carried  on  a  hard  campaign  against  them  from  April  to  June,  1746. 2 

After  some  time,  Shahnawaz  Khan  rose  in  insurrection  against  his 
brother.  He  came  to  Lahore  on  the  21st  November,  1746,  encamped  near 
Shalamar  Garden,  and  through  Diwan  Surat  Singh  called  upon  Yahiya 
Khan  to  make  a  complete  division  of  his  father’s  property.  Adina  Beg 
Khan,  Kauramal  and  Hashmalullah  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Shahnawaz  Khan.  Thus  began  the  civil  war  between  the  brothers,  which 
came  to  an  end  on  the  21st  March,  1747,  when  Shahnawaz  Khan  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Lahore  and  took  Yahiya  Khan  captive.  He  appoint¬ 
ed  Kauramal  as  his  Diwan,  and  confirmed  Adina  Beg  Khan  in  the  civil 
and  military  charge  of  the  Jullundur  Doab.3 

The  usurpation  of  the  Punjab  Government  could  not  be  brooked  by 
the  Delhi  court,  but  no  drastic  action  was  taken  against  Shahnawaz  Khan, 
because  the  Delhi  Wazir  first  wanted  to  secure  the  release  of  his  son-in- 
law.  He  wrote  several  conciliatory  and  threatening  letters  to  Shahnawaz 
Khan  who  always  replied  that  Yahiya’s  freedom  from  captivity  depended 
on  his  confirmation  in  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Punjab  under  a  royal  rescript. 

Yahiya  Khan,  however,  found  means  four  months  later,  by  a  contriv¬ 
ance  of  his  aunt,  Dardana  Begam,  who  was  a  sister  of  Zakariya  Khan  and 
wife  of  Jani  Khan,  to  get  himself  conveyed  in  a  Khwan,  a  vessel  three  feet 
in  length,  and  two  feet  in  breadth,  railed  in  and  covered  with  a  cupola  of 
lattice  work,  over  which  a  piece  of  broadcloth  was  thrown  to  shelter  the 
whole.  He  was  safely  carried  out  of  his  prison  house,  through  the  guards 
to  the  city  gate  and  was  conveyed  to  Delhi.4 

Shahnawaz  now  felt  sure  that  the  retribution  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
Wazir  must  fall  upon  him.  Consequently  he  turned  his  mind  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  secure  support  in  any  quarter.  At  this  juncture  the  political 


1.  Anandram,  28 9  ;  Sarkar,  i.,  193, 

2.  Ratan  Singh,  389-90  ;  Gyan  Singh,  678. 

3*  Anandram,  289-95  and  304.  Tarikh-i-Muzaffari,  73a-b  ;  Khushwaqt  Rai,  76. 

4.  ibid.  304-5  ;  Bayan,  i6t  ;  Siyar,  in.,  12, 
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horizon  of  India  was  suddenly  overcast  with  clouds.  Nadir  Shah  was 
murdered  on  the  9th  June,  1747,  and  once  more  was  the  kaleidoscope 
to  rearrange  its  disc  and  glasses. 

On  Nadir  Shah’s  death,  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  had  succeeded  to  the 
generalship  of  his  Afghan  troops.  He  also  had  taken  possession  of 
Kandahar  and  Kabul,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  new  Afghan 
kingdom.  He  was  lying  encamped  at  Peshawar,  and  with  this  place  as  a 
suitable  base  the  man-power  of  Afghanistan  behind  him  and  no  hindrance 
in  front,  India,  the  El  Dorado  of  the  western  people,  became  his  ruling 
passion. 

The  young  Governor  of  Lahore,  who  was  in  search  of  help  to  assure 
his  position,  was  advised  by  Adina  Beg  Khan  to  open  communications 
with  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali.  Consequently,  Shahnawaz  Khan  despatched 
his  envoy  to  Peshawar  inviting  Ahmad  Shah  to  invade  India.  He  also 
declared  himself  a  convert  to  the  Shia  religion,  and  in  his  official  seal, 
replaced  the  names  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  by  the  twelve  Imams  with 
a  view  to  win  over  the  favour  of  the  Persian  soldiery  of  Ahmad  Shah.1 

Adina  Beg  Khan  then  informed  the  Delhi  Wazir  that  Shahnawaz  Khan 
was  turning  refractory  and  rebellious  against  the  authority  of  the  Mughal 
Emperor,  and  that  he  had  sought  help  from  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali.  The 
Wazir  was  very  much  perturbed  at  this  news  and  he  immediately  wrote 
conciliatory  and  affectionate  letters  to  Shahnawaz  Khan  saying  that 
their  family,  at  all  times  attached  to  the  emperors  of  India,  had  never 
been  defiled  by  the  crime  of  ingratitude  and  treason."  Beware  of  such  a 
crime,  beware  of  thinking  that  a  traitor  can  thrive.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man 
like  you  should  wish  for  the  honour  of  obeying  Ahmad  Abdali  the  Yaswal, 
rather  than  that  of  driving  such  a  fellow  from  the  frontiers  of  Hindustan. 
Would  not  the  five  provinces  of  Kabul,  Kashmir,  Thatta,  Multan  and 
Lahore,  fall  into  your  hands  in  such  a  case,  and  would  not  your  good 
uncle  exert  himself  in  supporting  you  with  all  the  power  of  the  Empire  ?  " 
This  touched  the  young  man’s  pride,  and  he  prepared  to  oppose  the 
invader  whom  a  little  while  before  he  had  invited. 

All  Ahmad  Shah’s  efforts  to  win  over  Shahnawaz  Khan  failed.  The 
Abdali  reached  Shadara  on  the  8th  January,  1748.  He  had  a  force  of 
nearly  18,000,  but  was  absolutely  without  artillery.  The  Afghan  troops 
forded  the  Ravi  on  the  10th  January  and  took  up  their  position  at  the 
Shalamar  Garden.  Shahnawaz  Khan  occupied  an  entrenched  position 
at  the  fort  of  Hazrat  lshan  and  at  the  hermitage  of  Shah  Balawil.  These 
two  divisions  met  the  enemy  on  the  nth  January.  A  fierce  contest  took 
place  in  which  Shahnawaz  was  defeated.  Sayyid  Ghulam  Husain  definitely 
blames  Adina  Beg  Khan  for  not  co-operating  against  this  defeat.  But 
Anandram  of  Lahore  says  that  Adina  Beg  continued  the  fight  and  kept 
the  Afghans  from  proceeding  farther  than  the  tomb  of  Hazrat  lshan. 
From  the  details  of  the  fight  it  appears  that  Adina  Beg  was  lukewarm  in 

i.  Bayan,  160  ;  Siyar,  iii.  16-17  ;  Miskin,  40. 
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the  beginning  but  displayed  keenness  towards  the  end.  In  the  battle  of 
Manupur  which  took  place  between  the  Delhi  forces  and  Ahmad  Shah 
Abdali,  Wazir  Qamr-ud-din  was  killed  on  the  nth  March.  His  son 
Muin-ul-Mulk  took  the  command  of  the  Delhi  forces  and  delivered  an 
assault  on  the  Afghans.  He  rode  in  the  centre  and  Adina  Beg  Khan  was 
ahead  of  Muin-ul-Mulk’s  elephant.  In  the  fight  Adina  Beg  was  twice 
wounded  and  many  officers  of  note  were  slain,  but  Ahmad  Shah  was 
defeated.1 

ADINA  BEG  UNDER  MUIN-UL-MULK,  1748-53 

Muin-ul-Mulk  took  charge  of  the  Government  of  the  Punjab  in  April, 

1748.  He  had  two  serious  problems  to  tackle  -quelling  the  Sikh  disturb¬ 
ances  and  checking  the  Afghan  invasions.  Adina  Beg  Khan  was  confirmed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Jullundur  Doab.  In  his  dealings  with  the 
Sikhs,  he  adopted  his  old  policy.  He  never  proceeded  to  extremities 
against  them,  though  he  occasionally  found  it  expedient  to  coerce  them 
and  show  them  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him. 
In  October,  1748  Muin-ul-Mulk  laid  siege  to  the  Sikh  port  of  Ram  Rauni 
at  Amritsar.  Under  his  orders  Adina  Beg  Khan  also  joined  him.  Kauramal 
recommended  conciliation,  but  Adina  Beg  Khan  suggested  strong  mea¬ 
sures.  Muin-ul-Mulk,  however,  agreed  with  Kauramal  and  certain 
concessions  were  granted  to  the  Sikhs.  In  March,  1752  Adina  Beg  Khan 
inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  the  Sikhs  at  Makhowal  but  he  did  not  follow 
up  this  victory  in  order  to  crush  them.  Malcolm,  in  his  Sketch  of  the 
Sikhs,  on  page  92  writes  : — “  That  able  but  artful  chief  considered  this 
turbulent  tribe  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  means  of  his  personal 
advancement ;  he  was  careful  not  to  reduce  them  altogether ;  but, 
after  defeating  them  in  an  action  which  was  fought  near  Makhowal, 
he  entered  into  a  secret  understanding  with  them,  by  which,  though  their 
excursions  were  limited,  they  enjoyed  a  security  to  which  they  had  been 
unaccustomed  and  from  which  they  gathered  strength  and  resources  for 
future  efforts.”  But  in  order  to  retain  the  confidence  of  his  master,  he 
used  to  send  him  some  Sikhs  in  batches  of  forty  or  fifty  who  were  as  a 
rule  killed  by  the  strokes  of  wooden  hammers,  as  is  testified  by  the 
eyewitness  Miskin.2 

Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  had  invaded  the  Punjab  for  the  second  time  in 

1749,  but  had  retired  on  securing  certain  terms  from  Muin-ul-Mulk. 
He  again  invaded,  in  December,  1751  and  kept  Lahore  besieged  for  four 
months.  The  whole  country  around  Lahore  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
was  entirely  laid  waste  by  the  Afghans  with  the  result  that  “  no  lamp  was 
lighted  in  any  house  for  a  distance  of  three  marches  and  an  extreme 
scarcity  of  grain  prevailed  in  the  camps  of  both  the  armies.”3  In  the 

1.  Anandram,  358  ;  Zafar  Namah,  9b.  Sarkar,  i.  228-29. 

2«  Miskin,  84. 

3*  Ibid.,  75. 
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city  of  Lahore  flour  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  seers  to  the  rupee,  and  in 
place  of  grass  the  horses  were  fed  on  old  rotten  bags  and  chopped  straw 
of  huts  even  of  ten  years  standing.1 

When  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face,  Muin  wanted  to  precipitate 
an  action,  and  accordingly  he  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  4th  March. 
1752.  Kauramal  opposed  this  view  by  pointing  out  that  the  Nawab’s 
troops  were  mostly  raw  levies  and  were  no  match  in  the  open  for  the 
hardy  warriors  of  the  north-west ;  that  the  country  for  miles  around  had 
been  ravaged  and  ruined,  and  therefore  Abdali’s  camp  was  also  short  of 
provision ;  and  that  shortly  afterwards  hot  weather  would  set  in,  and 
Abdali’s  troops  finding  the  sun  intolerable  would  either  return  or  attack 
them  to  disadvantage.  Adina  Beg  Khan  who  was  always  jealous  of 
Kauramal’s  great  power,  declared  in  favour  of  Muin’s  view.  The  Viceroy, 
prompted  by  his  own  ardour  and  courage,  listened  to  the  importunities 
of  Adina  Beg.  It  was  decided  that  the  camp  should  be  shifted  about 
10  miles  away  to  a  better  position  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  fuel 
and  grass.  The  march  began  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  March.  Adina 
Beg  Khan  had  charge  of  the  van,  Muin-ul-Mulk  of  the  centre,  and 
Kauramal  of  the  rear.  The  news  had  leaked  out  and  the  Afghans  were 
ready  to  receive  them.  As  soon  as  Muin’s  troops  vacated  trenches,  they 
were  occupied  by  the  Afghans  and  the  Lahore  troops  were  fiercely  assailed 
from  the  front  and  the  rear  and  on  both  the  flanks.  Thus  a  great  confusion 
was  caused  among  the  three  divisions  of  Muin’s  army.  Consequently, 
it  retreated  and  during  the  retreat  Kauramal  was  shot  down  and  Muin 
was  defeated.2 

ADINA  BEG  APPOINTED  VICEROY  OF  THE  PUNJAB 

c.  September,  1755 

Moin-ul-Mulk  died  on  the  3rd  November,  1753,  and  then  ensued 
in  the  Punjab  a  period  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  During  the  short  period 
of  five  years  from  November,  1753,  to  September,  1758,  when  Adina  Beg 
Khan  died,  as  many  as  12  viceroys  succeeded  to  the  Punjab  viceroyalty. 
It  was  held  by  the  Mughlani  Begam,  the  widow  of  Muin,  in  the  name  of 
her  son  Muhammad  Amin  Khan,  the  two  year  old  baby,  from  November, 

1.  Khushwaqt  Rai,  85-86  ;  Tarikh-i-Muzaffari,  85a. 

2,  Farhat-ul-Nazirin  in  Elliott,  viii.  168  charges  Adina  Beg  Khan  with  having  shot  Kauramal  from 
behind.  Ali-ud-din,  m-bsays  that  Kauramal  was  shot  by  some  person  at  the  instigation  of  Adina  Beg 
Khan.  Adina  Beg’s  enmity  to  Kauramal  is  admitted  by  Khazan-i-Amira,  98  ;  Maasir-ul-Umara,  i.  360  ; 
Tarikh-i-Muzaffari  85b ;  Irshad-ul-Mustqim,  294b.  and  Shah  Yusaf,  58b,  which  state  that  Kauramal. 
the  most  sincere  and  devoted  Diwan,  lost  his  life  on  account  of  Adina  Beg’s  hostility  to  him.  Ahwal-i 
Adina  Beg  Khan  accuses  Bazid  Khan  of  Kasur  of  this  crime. 

Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar  in  his  Fall  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  1.  431  says  : — "  Adina  Beg  is  accused  by  some 
contemporary  writers  of  having  treacherously  neglected  to  support  Kauramal,  so  that  cohesion  among 
the  three  divisions  of  Muin 's  army  was  lost.” 
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1753  to  May,  1754,  and  after  his  death  under  her  charge  from  May  to 
October,  1754,  by  Mumin  Khan  from  October  to  December,  1754,  by 
Khwajah  Mirza  from  January  to  April,  1755,  by  the  Mughlani  Begam 
from  April  to  July,  1755,  by  Khwajah  Abdullah  from  July  to  September, 
1755,  by  Adina  Beg  Khan  from  September  to  December,  1755,  by  the 
Mughlani  Begam  from  December,  1755  to  March,  1756,  by  Adina  Beg 
Khan  from  March  to  October,  1756,  by  Khwajah  Abdullah  from  October 
to  April,  1757,  by  Timur  Shah  son  of  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  from  April,  1757 
to  April,  1758  and  by  Adina  Beg  Khan  from  April  to  September,  1758. 

In  the  face  of  such  chaos  and  disorder,  Adina  Beg  Khan  became 
independent.  He  increased  his  resources  and  strengthened  his  position. 
Soon  after  Adina  Beg  was  called  upon  to  face  a  serious  situation  created 
by  Qutub  Khan  Rohilla  who  entered  the  territory  of  Sirhind  on  the  nth 
March,  1755.  He  was  ajagirdar  of  the  Delhi  Government  and  held  the 
parganahs  of  Keranah,  Barot,  Sardhana  and  Kandhela.  When  these 
territories  were  handed  over  to  the  Marathas,  he  got  enraged  and  resolved 
to  seize  Sirhind  by  force.  He  ravaged  Sonipat,  Panipat,  Kamal,  Azim- 
abad  and  marched  upon  Sirhind  after  defeating  the  Imperial  troops  at 
Kamal.  Sadiq  Beg  was  the  Governor  of  Sirhind.  His  Afghan  troops 
refused  to  fight  against  their  Afghan  brother  Qutub  Khan.  He  approached 
Adina  Beg  Khan  for  assistance.  Qutub  Khan  seized  Sirhind  without  any 
fighting  and  he  was  joined  by  Jamal  Khan,  the  Afghan  chief  of  Malerkotla. 
Adina  Beg  Khan  won  over  the  Sikhs  and  collected  a  huge  army  of  50,000 
horse  and  50,000  foot.  A  battle  took  place  at  Ropar  on  the  nth  April, 
in  which  Adina  Beg  Khan  was  victorious  and  Qutub  Khan  and  Jamal 
Khan  lost  their  lives.1 

Adina  Beg  Khan  took  over  the  administration  of  the  Sirhind  division 
as  far  as  Kamal  and  then  he  wrote  to  the  Delhi  Wazir  : — “  The  zamindars 
of  this  territory  are  refractory  and  require  force  to  keep  them  in  order. 
If  you  intend  to  come  here,  bring  with  you  a  large  army  and  abundant 
material  ;  otherwise  your  coming  here  would  be  inadvisable.  Leave  this 
territory  to  me.  ”  The  Wazir  who  was  advancing  towards  Sirhind  and 
had  come  as  far  as  Sonipat  quietly  went  back. 

Having  consolidated  his  rule  in  Sirhind,  Adina  Beg  turned  his  attention 
towards  Lahore  which  was  in  the  throes  of  revolutions  and  counter- 

1.  Tarikh-i-Alamgir-e  Sani,  76-88  ;  Delhi  Chronicle,  122;  Ghahar  Gulzar  Shujai,  4;6ia;  Tarikh-i- 
Muzaffan,  9 7b- 99a.  The  author  of  Ahwal-i-Adina  Beg  Khan,  566-573,  describes  an  interesting  in¬ 
cident.  He  says  that  in  the  battle  of  Ropar  Adina  Beg  was  defeated  and  his  Commander-in-Chief  Aziz 
Beg  had  taken  to  flight,  Just  at  this  juncture  his  Diwan  Lala  Bishambar  Das  asked  Adina  Beg  Khan  to 
make  one  more  effort.  He  stopped  the  running  soldiers,  rallied  them  and  this  time  Qutub  Khan  was 
slain.  Adina  1kg  asked  Bishambar  Das  to  accept  presents  from  his  officers  and  he  lay  in  bed  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  room.  The  otYicers  made  their  offerings  to  the  Lala.  Then  came  the  turn  of  Aziz  Beg.  He  asked 
the  Diwan  :  "  Who  are  you  that  you  receive  my  present  ?M  The  Lala  had  not  spoken  yet,  when  Adina 
Beg  Khan  got  up  in  a  rage  and  said  : — 41  The  present  will  be  received  by  your  son-in-law.  You  fled  to 
your  mother's  lap.  O !  faithless  fellow,  he  deserves  your  daughter.  Be  off  from  here.  Lala  Bishambar 
Das  is  your  son-in-law.  He  has  maintained  my  country  and  honour." 

10* 
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revolutions.  He  marched  upon  the  provincial  capital,  drove  out  Abdullah 
and  appointed  Sadiq  Beg  Khan  as  his  deputy  in  September,  1755.  The 
Mughlani  Begam  conveyed  all  this  news  to  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  at 
Kandahar,  and  with  the  help  of  Afghan  troops  ousted  Sadiq  Beg  Khan  in 
December,  1755. 1 

Imad-ul-Mulk,  the  Delhi  Wazir,  was  betrothed  to  Muin’s  daughter. 
At  this  time  he  was  also  facing  very  severe  financial  stringency.  It  struck 
him  to  look  to  Lahore  to  gain  wealth  and  a  bride  for  himself  and  the  two 
provinces  of  Lahore  and  Multan  for  the  Empire.  He  left  Delhi  on  the 
15th  January,  1756,  apd  reached  Sirhind  on  the  7th  February,  when  his 
further  progress  was  stopped  by  Adina  Beg  Khan  who  wrote  to  him  : 
“You  please  stay  at  Sirhind.  Send  me  one  eunuch  with  two  or  three 
“  thousand  troops.  I  shall  add  my  own  contingent  to  them  and  will  secure 
“  you  possession  of  Lahore  easily  by  a  trick.  ”2 

Adina  Beg  Khan  sent  Sadiq  Beg  Khan  with  10,000  troops  of  his  own 
to  Lahore.  The  Mughlani  Begam  sent  her  daughter  Umda  Begam,  “  the 
pearl  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  accomplishments,  ”  with  a  suitable  dowry 
in  jewels  and  cash,  accompanied  by  a  full  household  of  eunuchs,  tents 
and  other  necessary  requisites  at  the  camp  of  the  Wazir  on  the  4th  March, 
1756.  After  this  the  Wazir  asked  Adina  Beg  Khan  to  bring  to  him  the 
Mughlani  Begam,  who  was  his  mother’s  brother’s  wife,  besides  being  his 
prospective  mother-in-law.  These  troops  took  the  Mughlani  Begam 
unawares  when  she  was  fast  asleep,  unsuspicious  of  what  was  in  .store 
for  her.  They  sent  eunuchs  to  wake  her  and  putting  her  in  a  close  chair 
they  carried  her  to  their  camp  outside  Lahore  and  confiscated  all  her 
treasure  and  property.  She  reached  the  Wazir’ s  camp  on  the  28th  March, 
1756.  The  Wazir  then  gave  the  Government  of  Lahore  and  Multan  to 
Adina  Beg  Khan  on  a  tribute  of  30  lakhs  a  year  and  reached  Delhi  on  the 
9th  May,  1756.3 

Adina  Beg  Khan  did  not  go  to  Lahore,  but  appointed  Sayyid  Jamil-ud- 
din  Khan  as  his  assistant  at  Lahore.  Adina  Beg  enjoyed  his  new  office 
only  for  six  months.  The  Afghans  entered  Lahore  on  the  4th  October, 
1756  and  Jamil-ud-din  fled  to  Jullundur.  Then  followed  Ahmad  Shah 
Abdali.  He  left  Peshawar  on  the  15th  November,  crossed  the  Indus  on 
the  26th,  reached  Lahore  on  the  20th  December,  crossed  the  Sutlej  on 
the  10th  January,  1757,  reaching  Delhi  on  the  18th. 

Abdali’s  advance-guard  under  his  son  Timur  Shah  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  Jahan  Khan  marched  in  pursuit  of  Adina  Beg  Khan,  but  he  made 
good  his  escape  to  the  waterless  tract  of  Hansi  and  Hisaar.4  After  some- 


1.  Tarikh-i-Alamgir-e  Sani,  124  and  15 1. 

2.  Miskin,  114. 

3.  Miskin,  120*124;  Tarikh-i-Alamgir-e  Sam,  131  ;  Delhi  Chronicle,  1 3 1  amt  132  ;  Khazan-i-Armra 
52 ;  Masir,  iii.  890-91  ;  Ghulam  Ali,  26-27  ;  Shive  Parshad,  33b  ;  Shakir,  79-80 

4.  Khazan-i-Amira,  99. 
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time  he  retired  to  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  sought  shelter  in  a  hill  called 
Khali  Balwan,  about  80  miles  north  of  Hoshiarpur.1 


ADINA  BEG  KHAN  AND  THE  AFGHANS 
April  1757 — February  1758 

Abdali  retired  from  India  in  April,  1757,  leaving  the  Punjab  in  the 
charge  of  Timur  Shah  and  Jahan  Khan.  In  May  they  invited  Adina  Beg 
Khan  to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Jullundur  Doab.  He 
mistrusted  their  proffers  and  had  objections  to  meeting  Jahan  Khan  in 
particular.  He  was  warned  that  he  would  have  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  his  disobedience.  Adina  Beg  Khan  then  made  it  known  that  he  was 
ready  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  Doab  for  an  annual  tribute 
of  36  lakhs  of  rupees  provided  that  he  was  exempted  from  attending  the 
court  in  Lahore.2  Timur  Shah  agreed  to  the  terms  and  Adina  Beg  deputed 
his  vakil  Dilaram  to  the  Lahore  court  as  a  surety  for  his  good  behaviour 
and  the  punctual  payment  of  tribute. 

After  some  time  a  quarrel  arose  between  Jahan  Khan  and  Adina  Beg 
Khan  about  the  payment  of  the  tribute.  Jahan  Khan  at  once  imprisoned 
his  agent  Dilaram  and  demanded  six  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  Mughlani 
Begam  tried  to  secure  the  agent’s  liberty  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  her 
object  by  standing  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue.  She  also  wrote 
to  Adina  Beg  Khan  for  the  immediate  remittance  ;  and  on  receiving  no 
reply  from  him  sent  him  some  of  her  own  jewels  to  be  pawned  to  procure 
money.  Then  Dilaram  came  to  her  and  said  ;  “  They  will  kill  me,  I  shall 
do  whatever  you  advise  me.  ”  The  Begam  took  pity  on  him  and  asked 
him  to  flee  from  Lahore  the  same  night  to  bring  money  from  Adina  Beg 
without  delay  and  to  return  immediately.  Jahan  Khan  was  furiously 
enraged  at  this,  and  beat  the  Begam  with  a  stick  severely.3  She  was  not 
spared  till  she  offered  him  her  own  jewels  worth  six  lakhs  of  rupees. 
200  troopers  besieged  her  house  and  took  away  everything.  She  was 
confined  in  a  small  room  and  was  treated  with  unspeakable  oppression.4 

Jahan  Khan  then  sent  some  bailiffs  demanding  Adina’s  immediate 
presence  in  Lahore.  Adina  Beg  refused  to  come.  Jahan  Khan  sent  a 
strong  detachment  under  Murad  Khan  to  seize  him.  Adina  Beg  immedi¬ 
ately  transferred  his  camp  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  won  over  the  Sikhs 
to  his  side.  In  the  battle  the  Afghans  were  defeated  and  their  entire  camp 
was  plundered.  Then  Jahan  Khan  took  the  command  in  person,  but 
Adina  Beg  retired  to  the  impenetrable  hill  of  Khali  Balwan.  He  was 
pursued  by  one  detachment  under  Khwajah  Mirza  Khan  but  Adina  Beg 

1.  Miskin,  143. 

2.  Ibid .  147. 

3*  Ibid .  170. 

4.  Ibid,  168-71. 
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won  him  over  by  marrying  his  daughter  to  him.  This  caused  entire 
dislocation  of  the  government.  Anarchy  made  its  appearance  everywhere. 
Even  the  environs  of  Lahore  were  not  safe.  Every  night  thousands  of 
Sikhs  used  to  fall  upon  the  city,  but  no  force  was  sent  out  to  repel  them, 
and  the  city  gates  were  closed  one  hour  after  nightfall.' 


ADINA  BEG  KHAN  AND  THE  MARATHAS 
March  1758 — April  1758 

Adina  Beg  now  employed  the  head  in  order  to  lighten  the  labour  of 
the  hand.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  Afghans 
from  the  Punjab.  His  mind  being  fertile  in  resources,  he  naturally  sought 
the  means  of  securing  help  and  relief  in  a  quarter  which  might  not  have 
readily  occurred  to  another  in  his  position.  Having  become  acquainted 
with  the  superior  strength  of  the  Marathas,  he  sent  repeated  requests 
to  Raghunath  Rao,  then  in  Delhi,  to  extend  the  Maratha  dominions  as 
far  as  the  Indus,  pointing  out  the  rich  harvest  of  spoil  within  their  easy 
reach,  and  promising  on  his  own  part,  to  pay  them  1  lakh  of  rupees  for 
every  day  of  marching  and  50,000  rupees  for  halting.  The  Marathas 
readily  embraced  such  an  occasion  of  temptation  and  promise.  The 
Maratha  invasion  of  the  Punjab  began  about  the  end  of  February,  1758. 
Raghunath  Rao  was  at  Mughal  ki  Sarai  near  Ambala  on  the  5th  March, 
at  Rajpura  on  the  6th,  at  Sarai  Baanjara  on  the  7th  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Sirhind  on  the  8th.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Adina  Beg  Khan,  who 
came  at  the  head  of  large  army  of  Sikhs  and  others. 

Sirhind  soon  capitulated.  The  contemporary  historian  of  Delhi 
writes: — “  As  the  Marathas  and  the  Sikhs  knew  nothing  but  plundering, 
they  so  thoroughly  looted  the  inhabitants  of  Sirhind,  high  and  low,  that 
none,  either  male  or  female,  had  a  cloth  on  his  or  her  person  left.  They 
pulled  down  the  houses  and  carried  off  the  timber.  They  dug  under¬ 
floors  and  seized  on  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands.  ”1 2 

On  hearing  of  the  Maratha  approach,  Jahan  Khan  decided  to  vacate 
Lahore  on  the  9th  of  April.  He  set  up  his  camp  at  Shahdara  and  conveyed 
there  Timur’s  mother  and  his  own  women.  The  other  Durrani  chiefs 
and  troops  carried  their  baggage  and  property  in  cart-loads  by  repeated 
trips.  Then  Timur  Shah  crossed  the  Ravi,  followed  by  the  Wazir.  The 
eunuchs  then  placed  the  women  of  Timur  and  Jahan  Khan  in  litters 
on  camels  and  horses,  and  the  whole  Afghan  camp  then  moved  onward 
towards  Kabul.  Miskin  quietly  brought  the  Mughlani  Begam  and  her 
maiden  daughter  in  a  covered  bullock  cart  from  Shahdara  to  Lahore  and 
admitted  them  into  their  residential  quarters. 


1.  Miskin,  166. 

2.  Tarikh-i-Alamgir-cSani,  311. 
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On  this  day  the  masterless  city  was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  and 
terror,  and  robbers  and  marauders  of  the  neighbourhood  plundered  the 
defenceless  people.  In  the  night  Miskin  shut  the  city  gates  and  patrolled 
the  streets  all  night.  Next  morning,  on  the  ioth  of  April,  at  9  o'clock, 
Adina  Beg  Khan  reached  Lahore,  and  entered  the  town  by  the  Delhi  gate. 
The  Maratha  and  Sikh  troops  then  pursued  Jahan  Khan.  They  overtook 
one  detachment  of  the  Afghan  rear-guard  at  Sarai  Kanchi,  36  miles  from 
Lahore.  They  soon  arrived  on  the  Chenab  below  Wazirabad.  Timur 
and  Jahan  Khan  with  their  main  body  had  just  crossed  the  river,  but 
their  rear-guard  was  on  this  side.  These  Afghans  were  cut  to  pieces. 
Large  numbers  of  them  were  captured  by  the  Sikhs.  They  were  brought 
to  Amritsar  where  they  were  compelled  under  blows  and  whips  to  clean 
out  all  the  rubbish  with  which  Ahmad  Shah  and  Jahan  Khan  had  filled 
their  tank.1 

The  Marathas  did  not  carry  on  the  pursuit  across  the  Chenab.  Raghu- 
nath  and  Adina  Beg  came  back  to  Lahore  on  the  nth  of  April.  Adina 
Beg  Khan  constructed  in  the  Shalamar  Garden,  at  the  cost  of  one  lakh  of 
rupees,  a  magnificent  platform,  on  which  Raghunath  Rao  was  seated  and 
given  a  public  reception.  The  fountains  of  the  Garden  were  made  to  play 
with  rose-water,  and  the  whole  city  was  illuminated.2 

Raghunath  Rao  then  conferred  the  title  of  Nawab  on  Adina  Beg  Khan 
and  leased  out  the  province  to  him  at  75  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year.  Adina 
Beg  did  not  care  to  stay  in  Lahore.  He  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Batala, 
and  appointed  Khwajah  Mirza  Khan,  his  son-in-law,  to  the  government 
of  Lahore  ;  while  his  old  ally  Sadiq  Beg  Khan  was  given  charge  of  Sirhind. 


ADINA  BEG  KHAN  AS  VICEROY  OF  THE  PUNJAB 
April  1758  -September  1758 

Adina  Beg  Khan  now  found  fortune  smiling  upon  him.  He  had 
succeeded  in  realising  the  object  of  his  wishes.  The  Delhi  Government 
was  too  weak  to  challenge  his  supremacy,  while  the  Afghan  danger  had 
disappeared  for  the  time  being.  The  Sikhs  were  the  only  disturbing 
factor  in  the  country.  He,  therefore,  advised  them  to  bring  their  lawless 
activities  to  an  end.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Adina  Beg  could  not  remain 
silent.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  firmness  of  mind  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 
Being  born  and  bred  in  this  province,  and  on  account  of  long  association 
with  them,  he  knew  perfectly  well,  when  and  how  to  strike  at  them.  He 
increased  his  army  and  made  use  of  the  civil  machinery  of  the  government. 
Instructions  were  issued  to  the  local  officials  and  village  headmen  to  permit 
no  Sikhs  to  seek  shelter  within  their  jurisdiction.  All  evasions  of  these 

1.  Selections  from  Peshwa  Daftar,  XXVil.  218  ;  Miskin,  178,  Khazan-i-Amira,  100-101  ;  Husain  Shahi, 
45* 

z.  Ali-ud-Din  ,u8a. 
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injunctions  were  severely  punished.  With  renewed  diligence,  therefore 
in  the  villages  and  towns,  in  the  fields  and  woods,  spies  and  informers 
plied  their  odious  trade.  Magistrates,  commissioners  and  officers  were 
once  more  on  the  alert.  He  also  employed  thousands  of  carpenters  to 
cut  down  and  clear  away  the  jungles  and  forests  where  Sikhs  used  to  seek 
shelter  so  that  no  hiding  places  might  exist  for  them.  The  Sikhs  felt 
dismayed  at  these  activities  of  their  old  friend  and  new  foe.  They  fought 
several  engagements  with  his  moving  columns.  They  moved  from  place 
to  place,  but  ultimately  found  safety  in  crossing  the  Sutlej.  There  they 
were  pursued  by  Sadiq  Beg  Khan  under  strict  injunctions  from  Adina 
Beg  Khan,  and  were  driven  out  towards  Bhatinda. 

But  nature  came  to  the  help  of  the  Sikhs.  Just  at  this  juncture  Adina 
Beg  was  suddenly  taken  ill  with  colic,  and  he  passed  away  at  Batala  on 
the  15th  September,  1758. 1 

HIS  CHARACTER 

All  accounts  clearly  show  that  Adina  Beg  was  bold,  determined, 
shrewd,  artful,  unscrupulous  and  sometimes  cruel.  He  condemned  a 
confectioner  who  had  declined  to  supply  him  with  preserves  to  be  boiled 
alive,  as  he  boiled  his  own  jam.  The  poor  man  was  saved  by  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  Adina’s  guests  ;  but  he  felt  a  burning  pain  in  his  body  ever 
afterwards. 

Nobody  can  doubt  his  administrative  ability.  He  gave  good  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  country  under  his  charge,  at  a  time  when  anarchy  and  confu¬ 
sion  were  prevailing  not  only  in  the  Punjab,  but  all  over  the  country. 

In  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  he  was  much  above  the  average. 
He  was  the  master  of  the  arts  and  shifts  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  time. 
He  successfully  held  the  balance  between  the  Delhi  Emperors,  Ahmad 
Shah  Abdali,  the  Marathas  and  the  Sikhs.  He  was  always  ready  to  intrigue 
with  any  power  that  appeared  likely  to  prove  useful  to  him.  While  the 
fortunes  of  other  officials  speedily  rose  and  fell  with  the  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  either  at  Delhi  or  Lahore,  Adina  Beg  Khan  enjoyed  a  permanent 
position. 

Clever  as  he  was,  he  made  use  of  gifts,  arms,  money  and  favours,  and 
often  employed  a  mixture  of  threat  and  promise,  pleasing  and  persecuting, 
as  it  suited  circumstances  in  order  to  amuse  and  subdue  the  Sikhs.  He 
purchased  their  favour  and  service  when  too  weak  to  coerce  them,  sought 
their  help  on  conceding  all  their  demands  when  he  wanted  to  have  his 
own  government  backed  on  two  occasions,  and  he  persecuted  them  when 
he  found  himself  well-established  and  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

Adina  Beg  Khan  was  not  destined  to  see  the  autumn  of  life,  and  he 
was  lucky  even  in  his  health  ;  because  otherwise  all  the  overwhelming 


1.  Miskin,  167  and  182 ;  Ahmad  Shah,  882-83  ;  Ali-ud-Din,  1 8b  and  119a  ;  Ratan  Singh*  425-27; 
S.  P.  D.  ii.  96 ;  TALS,  359  ;  Khazan-i-Amira,  10 1. 
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forces  of  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  which  invaded  India  one  year  after  his 
death,  and  which  shattered  the  Maratha  power  in  the  battle  of  Panipat, 
would  have  been  first  directed  against  him,  to  punish  him  for  driving 
out  his  son  from  the  Punjab. 

Hari  Ram  Gupta. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  CLASSICAL  PERSIAN- 
ENGLISH  VOCABULARY 


[The  following  article  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  author’s  “  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Modern  Persian- English  Vocabulary  ”  which  appeared  in  io  instal¬ 
ments  in  the  past  numbers  of  Islamic  Culture.  But  these  contributions  to  the  Classical 
Vocabulary  obviously  represent  more  profound  researches  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  E. 
Wilson,  and  we  are  particularly  grateful  to  Mrs.  Wilson  for  kindly  enabling  us  to 
publish  this  last  scholarly  work  of  her  late  and  lamented  husband.  Ed.] 


i 

vT 

;  V  :  For  “  water  to  become  turbid  or  muddy  in  the 
streams  ”  (as  by  trampling  of  animals).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  446). 

^  ****  ^  ^  ^ t ^  olT  1 ^  Ci 

The  animals  will  trample  many  a  land,  the  water  became  turbid  in 
the  streams. 

[Siyavash  is  speaking  to  Piran,  the  Vazir  and  General-in-Chief  of 
Afrasiyab,  of  the  evil  fate  which  is  to  come  upon  himself  and  Persia 
through  wars  with  Turan.] 

Used  also  metaph.,  as  shown  by  the  succeeding  equivalent  expression, 
0  .Li  jj-i  gy - :  For"  troubles  to  arise." 

0  J-i  iSyn*  :  For  "  troubles  to  arise."  (Sh.  N,,  III.,  1476). 

* — ~ — .5^  Li  p l!  ^  jl 

To  Munzir  thus  spake  Bahram  Gur,  "  now  that  troubles  have  arisen — 
If  the  royal  name  be  cut  off  from  this  stock,  the  glory  will  be  cut  off 
(from  the  State)." 

[Bahram  Gur,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  is  seeking  the  aid  of  Munzir, 
King  of  Hira,  against  a  usurper.] 
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v"'  :  “  To  derive  power.”  (M.,  II.,  151). 
i  f  tiL  |  j  '■-T  y*  ^  jl 

When  the  rod  derived  power  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  it  destroyed 
the  sovereignty  of  Pharaoh. 

[A  slave  is  swearing  to  the  integrity  of  a  fellow-slave  by  some  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  prophets  and  saints  who,  from  the  time  of  Adam, 
have  in  succession  become  incarnations  of  the  Universal  Spirit.] 

[See  Rumi's  Masnavl,  Book  II.,  Translation  and  Commentary,  by 
C.  E.  Wilson.] 

J 

cP  _)jl  j  -^1  (Sj£'  j j  :  “  To  mix  up  the  true  and  the  false  ;  to  do 
mischief  in  a  specious  way.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2020). 

Oj»-  j  oh*  jT  jT  £ j  j 

The  King  knew  that  the  deceitful  man  was  doing  mischief  in  a  specious 
way. 

[Khusrau  Parvlz  has  sent  Zad  Farrukh  with  an  admonitory  message 
to  his  rebellious  general  Guraz  and  the  army  under  his  command.  The 
envoy  after  delivering  his  message  encourages  them  in  their  rebellion.] 

:  Besides  the  more  common  equivalents,  Steingass  gives  “  conven¬ 
ient.”  This  requires  confirmation,  which,  I  think,  is  offered  by  the 
ensuing  passage ;  but  I  should  add,  (“  as  being  fit  for  cultivation  and 
building  ”).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  442). 

» xx  j  t»_j jX  ijj  .si  ^  jj  ^  Lf 

*  *  *  * 

J  (*_>;  ->  j  &  teS j  <jl  j  0  Ijw  *  u-jh- 

*  *  *  * 

jr&  )  J  ^  J  J  J  -k'l  J  j 

j*  Oy*-  0^  f  j  ^ 

They  reached  a  place  that  was  convenient,  (as  being  fit  for  cultivation 
and  building) — (a  place)  well  and  happily  situated. 

Siyavash  opened  his  lips  and  said  to  Plran,  “  Here  is  a  region  most 
happily  constituted. 

I  will  raise  up  a  spacious  city,  in  which  shall  be  gardens,  villas  and 
palaces. 
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I  will  raise  up  to  the  moon  a  dwelling-place  such  as  may  befit  my 
crown  and  throne.” 

[Siyavash,  travelling  to  dominions  conferred  upon  him  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Afrasiyab,  King  of  Turan,  reaches  a  charming  locality  in  them  in 
which  he  determines  to  build  a  city  and  to  dwell  ] 

jfj  :  A  “  weaver’s  brush  for  sprinkling  the  warp  in  the  loom.”  The 
Burhan-e  kati‘  explains  the  word  by  *»!»’  which  means  “warp.”  Steingass 
incorrectly  gives  “  yarn.” 

<~>\  j  y\  ;  (Lit.,  ”  father  of  dust  ”)  :  ”  A  name  of ‘All.”  This  name  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  Muhammad  on  his  return  from  a  battle, 
and  is  peculiar  to  him  ;  but  there  is  a  Persian  equivalent  in  (lit., 
“dust  eater”),  which  Steingass  explains  as  “One  who  swallows  the 
dust  (of  battle),  a  warrior.” 


*1*1  (ittika)  :  ”  Scrupulousness,  scruples.”  (In  Turkish  Commentary 
on  M.,  II.,  494). 


A>-  JaI  ^.lL*r  0L4M 

The  fools  give  honour  to  the  mosque,  (but)  make  efforts  to  destroy 
the  pious. 


The  T.  Com.  as  an  illustration  of  the  above  speaks  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Husain  and  his  sons  at  the  hands  of  Yazld,  and  says  that  afterwards 
some  of  Yazld’s  party  entered  the  Kaba  where  one  of  them  killed  a  swarm 
of  mosquitoes. 


The  legality  of  killing  any  living  creature  in  the  Kaba  being  denied 
by  another,  the  question  was  referred  to  a  Companion  of  Muhammad 
who  told  them  that  their  scrupulousness  was  absolute  folly  when  they 
had  had  none  in  killing  Husain  and  his  sons.  T.  Com. 


Jjl  *_■> LiT I  Jai  JjL  j  Yb/jl  Aj  ^1 

^ ^  I ^ j  Ur  |  0  |  Add  —  I  c) 

Ju)  <0  j  )  U»-  a  y  y*  A  I 

(The  Companion  said),  “  O  ill-starred  wretches,  you  had  no  scruples 
or  reluctance  about  killing  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  and  the  noble  Com¬ 
panions,  nor  did  you  seek  any  judicial  decision  upon  it ;  (but)  now,  out 
of  respect  for  the  Sanctuary,  you  are  full  of  scrupulousness  and  caution 
as  to  killing  mosquitoes.  What  folly  is  this,  and  what  excessive  ignorance  1” 
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J  I 

ipl  >  j  I  To  have  an  effect.”  (M.,  II.,  558). 
j*  *  f  j  |  A*Ai 

•* 

Borrowed  heat  has  no  effect  (upon  the  nature  of  a  substance) ;  natural 
heat  has  (its  own  peculiar)  virtue. 

[i.e.,  a  substance  preserves  its  own  nature  whether  it  be  heated  or  cooled. 

An  illustration  of  the  fact  that  essential  truth  and  reality  do  not  change, 
but  are  confused  in  the  minds  of  people  by  words-,  which  are  only  facti¬ 
tious.] 

Jlc^-  I 


I  *  (*  ^  J  ^  ^  I  :  ‘  ‘To  be  taken  as  praise  or  blame,  to  have  a 

good  or  a  bad  meaning.”  (D.  Sh.,  p.  20). 

£  . .  y  y  AA  l>  \  ^  2  y  ^>*  I  y  A)  l)  I  y  y  |  £  AJ  £  ^ l At ) 

-  3*^  1  j^*l  (3  j  a)  I  (j^c  (jUsL« 

They  agreed  that  a  title  should  be  given  to  him  which  might  have  a 
good  or  a  bad  meaning  ;  so  they  wrote  (in  the  Khalif’s  mandate)  the  title, 
“  The  Sultan,  the  Right  Hand  of  the  State,  The  Friend  (or  Slave,  Jj) 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.” 

[The  Khalif  has  demurred  at  giving  a  title  to  Mahmud  since  he  was 
the  son  of  a  slave.] 

:  ”  To  suppose.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  98). 

jfc—'  J  ^  J  y*  _/  L  £  |  y  ^ i  I J  J  |  y  y 

L  \ji*  j  j  t  ^  A  |  AA—  I  >  y*  %  ^fc  H6  L  IjL*  $ 

-  CA«“!  0^  ytS 

And  on  account  of  the  appreciable  difference  and  manifest  discrepancy 
found  between  the  British  Museum  copy  and  the  other  copies  of  the 
Makamat,  we  may  possibly  suppose  that  there  have  been  two  copies  of  the 
Makamat  of  Hamidu’d-Dln. 

J  I  j*-l  :  (pi.  of  <JW) :  “Worldly,  material,  circumstances.”  (A.  M., 
P-  93)- 

i  ^  1»A  A*  yA  **  a.  J  L |  j  ( y  '***  *|a  V  AAm  L  Aa_)  IJ9 

-  AJ  |_J*.  4l  J  Aiil  |  J  U  l**t  J  y  AA-^i  J  )  y^ J  A)  yA  .  ..dj  y  3(.  3)3  3)C  y  yy  y***AA 

There  is  a  company  of  Dervishes  who  are  not  concerned  with  the 
accumulation  of  worldly  means,  and  do  not  seek  any  increase  of  material 
circumstances.  They  are  called  Kalandar  Dervishes. 
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jj  jw*"l  :  “A  brilliant  horoscope  or  natal  star.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  509). 
y  J  J  )  I  1 ' — yjju  yX> 

He  said  to  him,  “  Blessed  are  your  comings  and  your  fortunes  too  ; 
blessed  also  is  your  brilliant  horoscope  !” 

[Gudarz  is  speaking  to  his  son  Glv  as  the  person  appointed  to  deliver 
Prince  Kai  Khusrau  from  TuranJ. 

^Ij>- 1  (ikhraj)  :  “.Subtraction.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  192). 

_)  |  JA  «  2  J  |  J  X  pi  J*"  I  J  I  £  XX*  l  ^  •  J  I  2  £  O—  I  ^*X£j 

-  A~0  Y/*  lT* 

And  it  is  possible  that  the  meaning  may  be  “  After  the  subtraction 
of  a  fifth,  twelve  thousand  maunds  of  lead  came  to  me.” 

The  text  commented  upon  is  as  follows  : 

jTld  J  X>  (j  I  J  I  Sr*  Cl*  j*  e  J 

|  ^ 

V-1 1  Ul  yi  *  :(As  evidently  equivalent  to  t>X.f  k_j  2|  ore  0 1):  “A  Kingly 

court,  as  a  seat  of  polite  manners  or  refinement.”  (M.,  II.,  p.  553,  where 
the  Turkish  commentary  explains  simply  by  0  I  . 

t_di»  j  |  2  |  j  bu« j  ja*  •— I* 

(The  King)  sent  off  a  learned  envoy  from  his  court  to  India  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  (the  tree). 

[A  certain  king  has  heard  that  in  India  there  is  a  tree  which  preserves 
any  one  who  eats  of  its  fruit  from  old  age  and  death.  He  sends  an  envoy 
in  search  of  it]. 

j-f  :  “  The  Universal  Spirit.”  (‘A.  M.,  pp.  67-8). 

. — j  ^  j?  y  {£  2  jpy  yr*  A^i  j**1  ^  *  X  I  Xj 

li>-j  j  (j*y  ,j-yy  ^  JaiL  I  f  ^iU»|  I  j  T  u)  L_»7j  4iU^«  I 

aA  j-Jjjl  oU>j  2U-I  j*lij  2 _ja-j  ^  ti*  y  I  jU-  jj  Jjl  aLUj  jJf  ^  2T 

-  Jl  o ylfr 

Know  that  the  most  noble  being  and  the  nearest  object  of  contempla¬ 
tion  to  God  is  the  Universal  Spirit,  for  God — praised  and  most  high — has 
attached  it  to  Himself  in  the  words,  “  From  My  Spirit,”  and  “  From  Our 
Spirit  ”  the  “  Great  Adam,”  the  “  First  Deputy,”  the  “  Interpreter  of 
God,”  the  Key  of  Existence,”  the  “  Pen  of  Creation,”  and  the  “  Garden 
of  Spirits  ”  are  all  descriptive  of  its  attributes. 

F— 11 
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["  From  My  Spirit,”  and  “  From  Our  Spirit  ”  refer  respectively  to 
Adam  and  to  Christ,  both  of  whom  are  considered  incarnations  of  the 
Universal  Spirit.] 


O'—  1  _)! 

O^-l^:  Not  in  following  sense  in  Steingass.  “  To  celebrate,”  (here  in 
words).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1791). 

1  ^  1 j  J  1  _>  t — .1  Ja  jt>  j  c iyS' 

Now  will  1  celebrate  the  crown  and  throne  of  King  Hurmuzd,  and 
seat  him  on  the  throne  and  later  : 

1  j  U  j*  ^  yzy  ^  j  j 

When  your  colour  becomes  yellow  I  will  give  you  praise,  I  will  celeb¬ 
rate  you  as  the  crown  of  Hurmuzd. 

[Firdausi  is  speaking  of  the  accession  of  Hurmuzd.  the  son  of  Nushlr- 
van.] 


:  Not  in  following  sense  in  Steingass. 

“  Pleased  with,  set  upon.”  (with  the  preposition  *>. ).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  414). 

(J^ ./ j'  <c—  I Ol«A*  1  jW" 

In  such  manner  your  hearts  have  been  set  upon  those  worthless  riches. 

[Ka’us,  the  King  of  Persia,  reproaches  Rustam  and  the  party  of  Siya- 
vash  for  taking  presents  from  Afrasivab,  the  Turanian  King.] 

j  :  “  To  prepare,  ”  (intrans.),  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1814). 

«l—  •‘y*  j  »\  j  CjJ  J  ^  I  —  I  j 

Kharrad-e  Barzln  prepared  for  the  road,  and  went  as  the  King  had 
commanded. 


[Kharrad,  a  Persian  hero,  is  sent  by  King  Hurmuzd  to  the  General-in- 
Chief  Bahram-e  Chubin,  after  seeing  whom,  he  is  to  reconnoitre  and  get 
information  about  the  army  of  the  enemy,  King  Sava.] 

jT  ;  Not  in  following  sense  in  Steingass. 

“  To  abstain,  desist  (from) :”  (with  prep.  Jl).  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1461). 

Jj-ITj  <s  jS'j I  x*  Ijb 

Ojjw  jTj  <S. jl  J->  ^ Oyj  I  (Sj  is  !>•  x. 

He  who  studies  uprightness  before  me,  (and)  abstains  from  crooked 
dealing  and  falseness — 
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His  grade  will  I  advance  in  every  place  ;  ill-will  and  greed  will  I  put 
from  my  heart. 

[Yazdagird  II  on  his  accession  admonishes  the  officers  and  notables.] 

_>T  (arayish) :  As  “  Muzaf  ”  is  equivalent  to  “  Formal,  ceremonious 
conventional.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1819). 

w-»i  is  j'  *  ^1 

These  are  no  formal  words  of  mine  ;  there  is  room  for  my  showing 
you  good-will  and  favour. 

[King  Sava  is  sending  another  letter  to  Bahram-e  Chubin,  King  Yaz- 
dagird's,  General-in-Chief,  to  try  to  gain  him  over  to  his  side.] 

y  :  “  To  wish,  long  for.,”  (with  prep.  jl).  (M.,  II.,  68). 

It  is  your  cycle,  since  Moses,  the  Interlocutor,  constantly  longed  for 
this  cycle  of  yours. 

[Rum!  argues  that  it  is  the  cycle  of  Muhammad  and  not  that  of  the 
moon,  because  Muhammad  split  the  moon,  and  Moses  longed  to  be  in 
the  cycle  of  it,  having  a  spiritual  prevision  of  its  glories.] 

b  ^ iP  fj  (arzu  kardan  kasi-ra) :  “  To  be  one’s  wish  or  desire.” 

(Sh.  N„  IV.,  1762). 

j;»  j  jjTl^  yi-  j  siCs  jlf.*- 

We  have  found  worldly  possessions  to  be  of  narrow  compass  for  the 
mean  ;  covetousness  and  hard  dealing  are  no  desire  of  mine. 

OA -bl :  “  To  be  worth.”  (Generally  with  prep.  *>  but  sometimes 
without). 

Without  prep.  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1794) : 

j  ^  -  •  j  * y*  ^ 

>£j,  j  J  I  J  j  !*■  J  v.  ■  J  LjU- }  <j  1  A»  J>  A y*  & 

(The  Mubid)  said  (to  himself) :  “  Intelligence  will  reach  this  ignoble 
and  inglorious  (king). 

That  the  Mubid  has  sent  something  to  the  prison — body  and  life  are 
(surely  then)  not  worth  a  mite  in  his  view.” 
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[The  Chief  Priest  is  thinking  of  sending  food  to  a  Vazir  imprisoned 
and  starved  by  King  Hurmuzd,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  fearful  of  the 
risk.] 

Jl  (Az). 

Additions  and  Illustrations. 

jl :  “  According  to.”  (L.  A.,  II.,  p.  3). 

^  ulj  jl  cJ)  A*-1 
ij*.  Ol\)lj*^  LS  ^  jl 

The  caravan  of  Shahid  has  gone  before  ;  take  it  that  mine  too  has  gone, 
and  reflect. 

According  to  the  computation  of  the  eyes  it  is  one  person  less  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  computation  of  the  mind  it  is  more  than  a  thousand. 

[From  an  elegy  by  Rudaki  on  the  death  of  Abu’l-Hasan  Shahid  of 
Balkh.] 

- “  In  comparison  with,  before.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  331). 

5  J  ^.£1  jA  lil)  ^  I 

< jj\  I  i£jl  vM1*  •— '““i’  bo^  Cs 

If,  indeed,  we  abstain  (from  movement)  a  little  longer,  let  us  strive 
no  more,  and  have  nothing  further  to  say  ; 

For  this  fortress  has  not  power  to  resist  him— the  lion  (itself)  is  slow 
in  comparison  with  his  impetuosity. 

[Gazhdahm  (Gazhdaham),  the  Commandant  of  the  Dizh-e  Sapid,  is 
writing  a  letter  to  King  Kai-Ka’us  to  advise  swift  movement  against 
Suhrab,  the  son  of  Rustam,  who  is  on  the  side  of  the  Turanians.] 

- "  On  the  score  of ;  as  regards.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  378,  III.,  1425).  I., 

378  : 

JuXj  hwl  J  ^  j|  J  l  i-  J 

•  »  >w  ♦  ' 

4i  L.*-  j  J  j  ti  J»-  j  « j  J  I  Jj  Jj 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

They  found  a  beautiful  damsel  in  the  wood  with  smiling  lips  ;  and 
both  of  them  hurried  on. 

None  in  the  world  had  so  lovely  a  face  :  on  the  score  of  beauty  naught 
could  be  alleged  against  her. 

[Giv  and  Tus,  two  heroes  of  Kai-Ka’us’s  army,  while  out  hunting, 
enter  a  wood,  and  find  there  a  beautiful  damsel,  whom  they  send  to  the 
King.] 
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III.,  1425  : 

--  2  LSy**  o*— *  j  j  j**>-  j i  j  0 Iaa  }  j 

As  regards  the  cultivator  and  the  loyal  man,  stretch  not  your  hands 
towards  evil-action  in  the  world. 

[Bahram  I,  on  his  accession,  is  giving  counsel  to  his  nobles  and 
generals.] 

- “  About,  of.  ”  (M.,  I.,  235). 

Jll*  *S  1  A^  b  A* 

L;  ij  j  «>i‘  «*A  ^  ^  l)  j  J  L-iy»  j  I 

(The  fox)  said  :  “  It  is  not  well  to  tell  every  secret — sometimes  even 
turns  up  odd  ;  sometimes  odd,  even. 

If  you  speak  about  clearness  and  purity  to  the  mirror,  it  soon  becomes 
turbid  before  us.” 

[A  fox  has  concerted  a  plan  against  a  lion  with  which  it  is  in  difficulties 
and  is  asked  by  the  other  animals  to  disclose  it,  so  that  they  may  advise.] 

- “  For,  for  the  achievement  of,  for  the  purpose  of,  as  regards.” 

(M.,  II.,  264). 

dy*  ^  A  $  *y.  Jj  f 

j  y**  A  ^  u*  ^  ^  j  j?  !  iS  1 3  j  1  a#  ki  a.^  I 

Their  appearing  few  to  him  (Muhammad)  was  fortunate  for  him 
because  God  was  his  friend  and  guide. 

(But)  he  whose  support  God  is  not  for  the  achievement  of  victory — 
alas  !  if  a  male  lion  appear  (but)  a  cat  to  him  ! 

[Rum!  is  warning  against  the  danger  of  underestimating  misfortunes 
unless  one  has  the  special  favour  of  God,  as  Muhammad  had  in  fighting 
against  the  infidels]. 

M.,  II.,  553  : 

|  5  ^ y  0 ^ 2  |  4^3 1 y  ^  j  1*  I  ^  Lj 

(The  King)  sent  of  a  learned  envoy  from  his  court  to  India  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  (the  tree). 

(See  under  I  for  note). 

- — “To.”  In  several  locutions  Jl  means”  to”;  e.g.  &ty> 

“  Support  to  those  who  take  refuge  in  strong  places,”  (such  as  embassies). 
(iU’l  1922,  No.  217,  p.  4).  jl  &  f  J  IjjA  (lit.,  “  to  give  a  reception  to”). 
“  To  receive.”  (Shah’s  Diary,  passim).* 

*This  docs  not  seem  to  be  quite  dear  (Ed.  /.  C.) 

12 
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jl  before  nouns  may  form  adverbial  locutions,  I Injuriously, 
aggressively,  perversely."  (M.,  II.,  349). 

J  I  y  1 — *  f-  It  ^  T  ^  I  jS  £  J-i  I  iS  I  £+&$ 


He  exclaimed,  “  O  dog  !  is  it  Sufiismthat,  without  waiting  for  per 
mission,  you  force  your  way  injuriously  into  my  garden  ?" 

[Meanings  of  in  B.  and  F.  are^"  and  *£  .] 

j|;“  Litigiously,  in  contention.”  (M.,  II.,  534). 


i- . .C  la 


j  y  jj 


And  if  you  do  not  go,  but  sit  (with  me)  in  contention,  you  have,  in 
reality,  gone,  and  are  sundered  (from  me). 

O-ijjT :  Sometimes  used  passively.  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  i860). 

J  1/*  ye  ^  ^  !>*■ 

J  |  y~  _)l  ji-  l  5  J  jb  Jf*  j!  i  jjL)  J  j-~2~  £ 

(j  Dj  ^  I  ^ j  |  iy  J  (Ji  ^ ' XZi  j  jw 

When  intelligence  reached  every  lord  who  was  governor  of  a  province 

That  Khusrau  (Parviz)  was  angered  at  the  King  (his  father),  and  had 
left  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 

Those  exalted  men  went  to  visit  the  revered  prince  where  they  had 
indications  of  his  being. 

[The  ambitious  general  Bahram-e  Chubin  has  excited  King  Hurmuzd 
against  his  son,  and  the  latter,  knowing  that  his  father  designs  putting 
him  to  death,  flees.] 

pij 

fjjT :  (An  illustration  of  the  meaning  “  Commiseration  ”).  (Sh.  N. 
II.,  527). 

■*»■*  j*  j  s-d  j  I  j  J*  b>-j  -v  j»  jT oljij-  j  «b£  <J-> 

(Glv)  saw  that  the  King’s  heart  was  kindly  disposed  towards  the  hero  ; 
saw  the  tears  running  down  his  face  and  his  commiseration. 

[Plran,  the  Vazir  and  General-in-Chief  of  Afrasiyab,  is  taken  captive, 
by  the  Persian  General  Glv,  who  has  sworn  to  kill  him.  The  prince  Kai- 
Khusrau  and  his  mother  Faragis  before  whom  he  is  led  by  Giv,  intercede 
and  the  latter  is  absolved  from  his  oath  by  a  device  of  Kai-Khusrau’s.] 
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<6  yr  (*  J  3  T  (with  I  j  ) :  “  Having  just  and  good  feeling  ”  (for).  (Sh. 

N„  IV.,  1845). 

tfjj'JjJI  (Syr 

From  him  who  has  no  just  and  kind  feeling  for  you  why  do  you  seek 
or  wish  for  honour  ? 

in-  j»  j  jT  (withc*»U>l) :  “  To  have  respect  or  regard  ”  (for).  (Sh.  N., 

IV.,  1865). 

^  jf  _)!_}>■  jj'l  £ 4.^1 

( ^  I  0 1 j  j  !  «Xa)  L  I  I  ^».  \^****^  ^  & 

Then  Gustahm  the  champion  spake  thus  to  the  troops,  “  This  must 
not  be  reckoned  a  trifling  affair. 

If  you  really  wish  to  join  us,  you  must  have  no  regard  at  all  for  the 
King.” 

[Gustahm  and  Banduy  are  plotting  against  King  Hurmuzd  who  has 
become  tyrannical  and  whom  they  afterwards  blind.] 

jT 

jj-i  b  Oj-4  jT  :  “  To  be  put  to  the  test  ”  ;  or,  “  to  put  one-self  to  the 
test.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1746). 

v  -kta  I  j  jT O Jj  Lu  ^  |  a  Li  Ja 

The  King  said  to  him:  “This  cannot  be  ;  but  it  should  be  put  to  the 
test.” 

[The  physician  Barztiy  speaks  to  King  Nushlrvan  of  a  herb  to  be 
found  in  India  which  can  restore  the  dead  to  life.] 

/ b  dj-*  jT :  (with  j  of  the  person  against  whom  one  may  be 
put,  or  put  one-self,  to  the  test).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  327). 

}  £  (jLi  j -tc-  j y*.  i  £  j>-  x*~  ijpy,  * 

jl*.  b  d£^-  *j  1  jj  1 1*  j  j  j  L*  j  n.  *^>l^  ^ < & 

d&r  j  J  V  i  n.  'J  Lo  i  i  |  J  v  ^  j  T  i5j.  (>♦  J [ 

Like  flying  dust  she  rode  on  to  the  front  of  the  troops,  and  like  the 
roaring  thunder  raised  a  cry  : 

“  Which  are  the  champions,  and  who  is  their  leader  ?  Who  of  the 
warriors,  is  a  friend  to  strife, 

And  like  the  bold  crocodile  will  test  himself  in  battle  against  me  ?” 
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[Gurd-Afarid,  the  daughter  of  Gazhdahm,  the  Persian  Commandant  of 
the  fortress  Dizh-e  Sapid,  is  the  person  alluded  to.  She  fights  against 
Suhrab,  but  has  to  flee.] 

JLT:  “  Peaceableness,  mildness,  gentleness.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1739). 
y  j*  0 1  j  j  ls  I  yj  tj  3  •*»  ^  j 

(Gau  said) :  ”  A  wicked  Vazir  has  turned  your  head  from  peaceable¬ 
ness,  good  judgment,  and  the  path  of  wisdom.” 

The  sense  “  peaceableness  ”  or  “  mildness  ”  is  supported  by  a  previ¬ 
ous  line. 

iSjf  ijr)*  ^ 

(Gau)  said  to  him  (the  envoy) :  “  Go,  and  say  to  my  brother,  ‘  Do 
not  use  such  harshness  and  fierceness.’  ” 

[Talhand  and  his  elder  half-brother  Gau  are  contending  for  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  a  kingdom  in  India.  In  the  text  they  are  called  brothers,  sons 
of  King  Yamhur,  but  in  the  glossary,  cousins.] 

:  “  Finding  (unjust)  pretexts.”  (Beck's  Persian  Grammar, 

page  467). 

1  f*  j  ^  y  <3*  I  I  <31  I  A-4 

-  Jo y*  I*  j  L*  j 

(Your  Royal  Highness)  knows  that  when  a  person  is  in  the  position 
of  Supervisor  of  taxes  the  local  collectors  begin  to  think  of  finding  by 
some  means  or  other  unjust  pretexts  (to  his  prejudice)  in  order  always  to 
achieve  their  corrupt  ends. 

[The  above  is  from  a  petition  addressed  to  a  royal  Governor  by  a 
Supervisor  of  taxes  who  has  been  imprisoned,  as  it  appears,  on  a  charge 
of  malversation.  Beck  reads  ^j/fr  yL|  (asbab-e  jini),  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  petitioner  would  know  such  a  word  as  “  jin.”] 

In  Ibrahim  Beg’s  ”  SiyahatNama  ”  we  have  too  an  example  of  thecom* 
pound 

Aj—I  (Ispah) :  ”  Army.”  (M.,  II.,  345).  Cf.  I  ;  ”  General.  ” 
jiM  ( jibuj  I ) 

jifc—l  :  "  To  set  to  work.”  See  cPk*j|  (  ) 

jUju-I  :  “Thinking  improbable.” 
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See  Redhouse’s  Turkish  Dictionary,  1890.  Cf.  also  “  improbable,” 
in  the  same. 

c-j  1*^-1  (with  prep.*.) :  “  To  ask  help”  (of).  (Daulat  Shah,  p. 
226,  cl.  9-10). 

I |  J**  t>  .  *Cj  IxZ^r)  ■X..'"  CJ y<^A ^  ^1}  0  3  | 

-  ^ 

When  Prince  Yadgar  Muhammad  was  defeated  and  in  a  calamitous 
state,  he  again  asked  help  of  the  great  Amir  Abu’n-Nasr  Hasan  Beg. 

(with  prep.  *) :  “  To  have  reliance  ”  (upon).  (Sh.  N.,  IV., 

1702). 

j  -*j  I  jjw  I  y  Lr  j j'  j  Jj  jbuxi  jJf 

^ -Aj  (j Lv)  (jl»U  ^5^  ^  >.  .a.*  L / c  t  L 

(The  Khakan)  gave  him  the  key  of  the  harem  and  said  :  “  Go  and  see 
whom  you  will  see  in  those  private  rooms.” 

With  (Mihran  Satad)  went  four  servants  upon  whom  the  Khakan  had 
reliance. 

OJjC  :  “  To  secure,  make  secure.”  (‘All  Riza’s  Zend  Dynasty, 
ed.  Beer,  p.  45). 

tJ  \y  I  j  j  l»  0  \  j  j*  of  Jl  jU  df*  tJU| 

-  «xu.fc%0" >Xa****a  q  j  |  j |  ^  y*h  j  j  I  ^  4)  ^Lm&  ^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Galladar  through  fear  of  that  bloodthirsty  sea, 
one  and  all  with  their  families,  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  fled  to  the 
port  of  ‘Asaluya,  and  by  anchors  firmly  securing  many  vessels  at  the 
coast  of  the  (Persian)  Gulf,  awaited  expectant  and  prepared. 

[Lutf  ‘All  Khan,  the  last  of  the  Zend  Dynasty,  is  proceeding  on  a 
punitive  expedition  against  the  people  of  Galladar,  a  district  S.  W.  of 
Fars,  near  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  people  in  terror  flee  to 
theportof ‘Asalu,  and  afterwards  to  Shu'rib,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf.] 

tfjl y—l ;  “  Security.”  (as  c^'ld). 

j-t-Sr  “  To  become  secure,  to  be  secured.”  (Haft  Paikar, 

P-  74)- 
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(J J  J  Ol*^ 

A £  l£  J  L**»  l£  ji  Lj  J  |  (•  I*  A-i  Ij^*.  I  j£  Oj»-  jl  2*^" 

When  she  had  built  a  castle  of  such  strength,  she  went  and  treasure¬ 
like  remained  in  it. 

Her  treasure  thus  secured,  to  her  was  given  the  name  of  “  Lady  of 
the  Castle-keep." 

[From  the  Story  of  the  Russian  Princess,  told  in  the  Red  Dome.] 

c) 1  wVaX*«| 

ji y  ol-Lx— !  (with  prep,  jl) :  "To  ask  permission”  (for).  (Mir  Khvand’s 
Khvarazm-Shahs,  Paris,  1842.  p.  90.) 

t)l  J  (J-y,  J  )  k— !  yht*-A  0  Ia»“  J  £  J  \  JC-  ol*^ 

-  £  jC  0|,LXaa|  oL  Idtf-  ^)| 

Once  more  departing  for  Khuzistan  (Ghiyasu’d-Din)  sent  to  Burak 
Hajib  to  ask  permission  for  his  proceeding  to  Kirman. 

[Burak  Hajib,  a  Kara-Khitayan,  has  usurped  the  Government  of 
Kirman  which  had  been  conferred  on  Giyasu’d-Din  by  his  father  Muham¬ 
mad  the  Khvarazm-Shah.] 

i>*  fi£3j  :  ”  To  veil  one’s  face  with  one’s  sleeve.”  (Cf.  £jj r  yu-T 
OxrT),  (Sh.  N."  IV.,  1805). 

c-aAI ^  jy_jj  ( y  |  j**  j  oyb 

iS  J  J  ^  I  J  (*  S*  J  (J  4Xa*v3 

But  your  mother  had  no  crown  upon  her  head  ;  nor  had  she  bracelets,, 
necklace,  or  adornments. 

Seated,  with  head  bent  down,  she  spoke  no  word  ;  in  modesty  she 
veiled  her  head  with  her  sleeve. 

[Mihran  Satad,  now  a  very  old  man,  is  telling  King  Hurmuzd  about 
his  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Khakan  of  Turkistan,  and  his  wife  the 
Khatun.  The  Khakan  had  promised  one  of  his  five  daughters  to  Nushir- 
van,  Hurmuzd’s  father,  and  Mihran  Satad  had  chosen  the  one  who  was 
royal  on  both  sides  as  being  the  only  daughter  of  the  Khatun.  Cf.  Sh.  N., 
IV.,  1702.]  " 

jjT  ^ 'jL.I  ;  “  To  become  a  Muslim.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  204) : 
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f.y\  £*»  i  * y.  J y~j  l>  Wj  |  ^  j«»- 

-  tjJ yt» 

His  most  remote  ancestor  (up  to  the  time  of  Muhammad)  was  Ash'ath 
b.  Qais,  a  Companion  of  his  Eminence  the  Prophet,  who  apostasized  in 
the  Khalifate  of  Abu  Bakr,  but  once  again  became  a  Muslim. 

[From  an  account  of  Kindi,  the  famous  Arab  philosopher.] 

cP y~» T (with  prep,  jl  of  the  person  or  thing,  and  jl  or,  sometimes,  j 

of  the  thing)  :  “  To  have  no  more  to  do  ”  (with),  “  To  have  done  ” 
(with),  “  to  desist”  (from).  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  505). 

fbTj  ^  )y^  / jJJ  J  I  J  I  j  I  „  I/S'  1  (£  L.  L» 

Do  not  desist  from  hostility  with  Afrasiyab  ;  put  from  your  heart, 
(the  thought  of)  food,  rest,  and  sleep.  (Lit.,  Do  not  have  done  with  Afrasiyab 
as  regards  hostility). 

[Rustam  is  urging  Faramurz,  the  son  of  Kai-Ka’us,  to  take  revenge  for 
his  brother  Siyavash  who  had  been  killed  by  Afrasiyab.] 

„  Uil 

( ijSi  I  ) :  ‘‘To  confuse  ”  (one  person  with  another). 
(Ch.  M.,  p.  iii). 

«•  j^&****  0  O2L4J  y_j  IW.1 . ~  Im***'*!  O^y*  ‘ii  A ■* 

The  author  in  this  story  has  confused  Sultan  Mas'ud  with  Sultan 
Sanjar,  (i.e.,  he  has  spoken  of  Sanjar  as  the  person  who  fought  against 
the  Khalif,  when  it  was  Mas'ud,  his  nephew). 

[In  the  ensuing  battle  the  Khalif,  Al-Mustarshid  bi’llah,  was  taken 
prisoner  ;  and  at  Maragha  in  Azarbijan  assassinated  by  emissaries  of  the 
successor  of  Hasan  Sabbah.] 

i-»Lr-l :  “  Agency,  administration,  office  of  agent  or  administrator.” 
(Ch.  M.,  p.  139,  1.  12). 


J  W»l)_  j  ***** 


•  yi* j  Jj  dL  j  vmJ| Jl/ 


In  a  short  time  under  the  royal  power  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  he  received 
great  encouragement  and  weighty  presents,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Tarmak. 

[The  person  in  question  is  Abu  Hanifa  IskafI,  the  poet,  and  the  account 
of  him  is  by  BaihakI  in  his  Ta’rikh-e  Mas'udl.] 
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J*»l  (asl) :  “  The  essential  constitution"  (of  a  thing). 

oj-Ss-  :  Steingass:  “  The  ten  primary  intelligences  first  created  by 

God."  To  this  should  have  been  added  :  “  These  are  the  intelligences  of 
the  empyrean,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  seven  planets,  and  the  earth." 

c-iUl  ( 4»Ul ) 

f  4>liil  _) \  *-*1  “To  indicate  the  relationship  of  son  to 

father  by  the  genitive.  ”  (Cn.  M.,  p.  142). 

1  ^  I  Ol*  J  j  0  W**  y  y 

y\  Jaii)  j»Ue»|  Xif  y  iA>-  L 

Mas'ud  of  Sa‘d  of  Salman  ;  i.e.,  Mas'ud  the  son  of  Sa'd  the  son  of 
Salman — in  accordance  with  the  Persian  language,  in  which  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  son  to  father  or  grandfather  is  indicated  by  the  genitive  without  the 
interposition  of  the  word  “  son.” 

(i'tibar) :  (Consideration,  respect). 

c~*l  oUy>-y  6TaC>|jL^I  :  “In  respect  of  its  being  the  cause  of  life." 

jlcT 

/>T  :  “  To  act.”  [Ilahi  Nama,  p.  912.  ( et  passim)]. 

•ill  I  j  {£$£  j  j  d*)C|  j  k-»  L-|  )\  ^ 

j  It  T  |*  sfy  <£  l>*  j\  J  ji>'  \^>  jj>-  j 

If  you  had  sought  me,  my  goods  and  lands,  my  gold  and  silver  would 
have  been  entirely  yours. 

But  since  you  gave  me  up  (for  gold),  I  have  acted  as  became  your 
(poor)  spirit, 

[Zubaida  has  punished  and  is  reprobating  a  sufi,  who  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  face  makes  an  outcry  as  one  distracted  by  love,  but  desists, 
on  receiving  a  purse  of  gold  sent  by  Zubaida  to  quiet  him.] 

I  >1  (ighra)  (with  prep.  <*. ) :  “  Leading  ”  (to).  (Ch.  M.,  p.  172). 

-  Q  I  ij)  I  IS^  1 J  a  ^  |j(l 

Such  arbitrary  modifications,  besides  leading  to  ignorance,  are  dis¬ 
honesty  as  regards  the  deposits  left  to  our  charge  by  earlier  writers. 

[The  author  of  the  Majma‘u’l-Fu§aha  is  charged  here  with  changing 
the  name  Tughanshah  b.  Muhammad  to  Tughanshah  b.  Mu'aiyad  m  a 
Eulogy  by  the  poet  Azrakl.] 
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jl  J\  (afraz). 

jl  lj t  (withcjUl)  used  (as  jl  j\j)  in  sense  of  “  On.”  (Sh.  N.,  II., 

522). 

jlj»!  j \f  ^ 

Through  the  might  of  God,  the  Creator  of  souls,  I  will  not  leave  a 
single  horseman  on  the  saddle. 

[Words  of  Giv,  a  Persian  General,  before  a  battle  with  Piran  the  Vazlr 
of  Afrasiyab.] 

J I  ( <>*■-?  } ) 

J\  j  (  Jj  ):  “To  rejoice.”  (M.,  II.,  499). 

j  j.  \J“  Jjb  0j»-  ^  ij' 

Servile,  imitative  knowledge  is  a  thing  for  sale  ;  when  it  finds  a  cus¬ 
tomer  it  rejoices  heartily. 

- “  To  fire  up  in  anger.”  (Siyasat  Nama,  p.  50). 

yr  ij-JJI  /l  *  *  c-i-0  o $ ftj“ j  iSj)*  *,/• 

-  It  ii  j>  j  1  jil  Iky  j  f  J*)U  zji.  j 

The  tailor  looked  sour  and  frowned  ;  he  fired  up  in  anger  and  said  : 
“  If  I  justify  myself  in  taking  one  grain  of  these  hundred  ‘dinars'  I  shall 
be  more  unjust  to  you  than  this  Turk.” 

J&J1'  (afarinish).  • 

Ijj  “  The  Creator.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  527).  (Cf.  Ijj  £•). 

|  jTjISj,  j  I  C  dlj.)  jli 

<J  Ij.)  1 J  ■>  j-  -iLt  y  &  I  Jj  0  Ijlj*  (J» J *• 

(Giv)  said  to  him  :  “  Keep  your  heart  joyous,  O  King,  keep  your  soul 
easy  as  to  this  affair. — 

A  hundred  thousand  such  as  I  be  sacrificed  for  you!  May  you  have 
wisdom  from  your  Creator  !  ” 

[Giv,  the  Persian  General,  is  speaking  to  Prince  Kai-Khusrau  when 
consenting  to  release  Piran,  the  Vazlr  of  Afrasiyab]. 

d->j J>l  ( dA> J» )  (active,  passive,  or  neuter). 

d->jj>l  (with  prep,  j) :  "To increase  ”  (active),  "  to  add  ”  (to).  (Ch. 
M.,  p.  102). 
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'fpx1  ,y  \J  l*X*£  Lw  j  jc*  | j  CIIj  ^ .5  J**  1  4-^  Tj  I  «A*> 

-  ^  J  jr  J  I  X  jl  j  J  uxll'^  0^  J  ^  l_)  l)  &L|  d>  ■»!.««»>>  J I 

After  the  death  of  the  Amir  Nuh,  the  “  well-directed  ”  Amir  ‘Abdu’l 
Malik  b.  Nuh  in  the  year  954  A.D.  took  his  place,  and  keeping  Iskafi 
in  the  same  high  office,  added  to  his  honours. 

[Abu’l-Kasim  Iskafi,  the  famous  Secretary,  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Samanide  Amir  Nuh.] 

cPj  j»  I  (with.prep.  j)\  “  To  be  increased,  added  "  (to) ;  “  to  increase,"’ 
(neuter).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1859). 

^y^  Oljl  b**i~ ' ^  j  a*— p. 

>jj\  J  pi  yjJ  j  &  f  P  £f*  •ix>^  ^  <-K 

When  the  letter  reached  Hurmuzd,  his  face  became  through  it  like 
fenugreek. 

The  news  came  to  him  of  the  die  for  coining,  and  suddenly  grief  was 
added  to  grief. 

[The  letter  is  from  the  ambitious  general  Bahram-e  Chubin  who  is 
trying  to  set  King  Hurmuzd  against  his  son  Khusrau  Parviz,  in  whose 
name  he  has  caused  coin  to  be  struck.] 

0*yjj  To  exalt  ”  (with  prep.  j  ).  (Masnavi,  II.,  487). 

Lwu  J  ^y-  » *yj  j  l-4  j  -d J  j  <J  1*>  J  j 

The  keen-witted  vile  ones  of  these  latter  days  have  exalted  themselves 
above  the  holy  ones  of  old. 

[RumI  is  speaking  of  philosophers  and  rationalists,  who  think  them¬ 
selves  wiser  than  the  body  of  elders  in  Islam.] 


(with  prep,  jl) :  “  To  be  exalted  ’’  (through,  by,  by  means  of). 

(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2047). 

i£  k-j  j  U  £  I  j  0  !•  j  L>  yjf 

^ .  1 .  - 1^1  (  >■  y  |  Li  j  p  L 1  1 

J  |  ^  |  J-L*  iS  y*  J  J  I  «X)  I  j  j****  ^  j  I  £ i 

i  y  y-  p  S  -Xj-i  yy,  }y  yiyy 


A  woman  has  excellence  in  three  things,  the  possession  of  which  may 
fit  her  for  the  throne  of  greatness. 

First  she  should  have  modesty  and  wealth,  by  which  her  husband 
may  adorn  his  house. 
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Secondly,  she  should  bear  a  felicitous  son,  and  thus  be  exalted  by  her 
blessed  husband. 

Thirdly,  she  should  be  tall  and  handsome,  and  be  also  disposed  to 
retirement. 

[Shirin,  the  widow  of  King  Khusrau  Parvlz,  is  enumerating  the  quali¬ 
fications  a  woman  should  have  to  fit  her  to  be  the  wife  of  a  king.] 

j  Xi  *  :>  j  j»  I  (with  prep,  j )  as  regular  passive,  or  neuter  of  <!p  j  yi  I 
(trans.) :  “  To  be  increased,  to  increase.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  227). 

A  X-  J  J  ^  ^  ^  Ls J  ^  J  ^  0  (J  ^ 

.  0  X£  «  i j J>  IJji.  (jT  (J  | 

In  1895  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  members  of  the  Omer  Khaiyam 
Club  was  held,  and  the  number  of  its  members  had  greatly  increased. 

[The  learned  Commentator  on  the  Chahar  Makala  is  giving  an  account 
of  the  ‘Omer-e  Khaiyam  “  movement.  ”] 

cPj  j»t  (with  prep,  J*)  does  not  mean  ‘‘to  increase  in,”  but  simply 
“  to  increase  ”  (neuter),  ‘‘  to  be  increased.”  E.g.  j»  I  <!)!>■>  That  (thing) 
was  increased,”  i.e.,  something  was  added  to  it. 

cPj  J»  I  has  often  the  sense  of  “  to  make  abundant,  great,  in  measure 
or  quantity.” 

OjJ»l 

Ojj»l  or  UjJ»  Superfluous.”  (Masnavl,  II.,  42). 

*rT  J  jf  v  •  J*'  0-~l.)  jj  j  Ij  j*  ^  0*^" 

O—L*  U  ^  'j  I  ^  J  I  o—l  J>l  y\  J 

He  said  to  the  servant :  “  Go  into  the  stable,  and  prepare  the  (chopped) 
straw  and  barley  properly  for  the  animal.” 

(The  servant)  answered  :  ‘‘  There  is  no  power  (except  in  God). 
What  superfluous  speaking  is  this !  This  business  has  been  mine  for  many 
a  day.” 

(Masnavl,  II.,  552) : 

V  ^  I  <J  *  f  •**  ^  j  t&j*-  od-f 

*  *  *  *  * 

j  L  |  j£*\  li \y  01  J  l**  J  C^-u4  I  I  j  I  j  J 
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U*i.  b  J  j*  f  ^  ^  o*  J 

ijl  A  AO  j.i  jj  j>t£j!j  dl>_  J  yf-  j  ^J-  Vj  j  U  t»  j  I  Oi-f* 

A  grammarian  says :  “  Zaid  struck  ‘  Amrw.”  “  (The  fool  says) :  “  Why 
did  he  strike  him  without  any  offence  (on  his  part)  ?” 

(The  grammarian  answers) :  “  Zaid  and  ‘Amrw  are  devised  to  show 
the  case-endings ;  althougn  (the  assertion)  is  untrue,  make  your  account 
with  (the  lesson  of)  the  case-endings.” 

He  exclaims  “  Nay,  I  know  not  of  that;  why' did  Zaid  strike  ‘Amrw 
without  offence  or  fault  (on  his  part)  ?” 

The  grammarian  is  reduced  to  making  up  a  jest,  and  says  :  “  ‘  Amrw 
has  stolen  a  superfluous  ‘ w.’” 

[j  jf-  (‘Amrw),  of  course,  is  written  so  to  distinguish  it  ‘from  j? 
(‘Umar)]. 

J»l  :  “  To  ask  too  much,  to  overcharge.”  Cf.  f  ijjj  I. 
(Masnavi,  II.,  74). 

y**  A  A  O  jLjJ  i  jrf-  0  j  J»  |  j  U  yp  j  |  ^ 

He  said,  “  Nay  ;  do  not  ask  too  much  from  Sufis  ;  I  will  give  you  half 
a  dinar — say  no  more.” 

[The  dying  Shaikh  Ahmad-e  Khizruya  has  sent  his  servant  out  to 
buy  halva  for  his  discontented  creditors  who  are  with  him.] 

j  A-i  <jj  j»  I  (with  prep.  31):  To  have  growth  and  increase  ”  (from). 
(Masnavi,  I.,  480). 

v.  *0  y  A*»  k  ^  v,  ‘-Q  J  J*  I  Sr1 1 J  J  1 

AJ I  f  A*»  1  A  .)  1  Ai  1  *Uw<  |  1  j  1 

The  principle  of  oil  (in  the  tree)  has  growth  and  increase  from  water 
how  then  does  it  afterwards  become  antagonistic  to  water  ? 

Since  oil  is  fashioned  by  means  of  water,  why  do  water  and  oil  become 
antagonists  ? 

[The  answer  is  that  water,  and  the  complex  oil  are  two  different  enti¬ 
ties  in  this  world  of  multiplicity,  and  things  which  are  different  may  be 
antagonistic.  In  the  world  of  the  Divine  Unity  all  things,  all  opposites 
are  reconciled  in  the  One.] 

j  a£  <jj  j»  l>:  “  To  increase”  (neuter),  ‘‘to  be  increased.”  (Sh.  N., 

IV.,  1853). 
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J  <£*  J  2^ i  <■)  1a  J  ■*  I  ^  ^  J»  I  jf  ^ 

ij-i  ,^-L.ll  jl  j  j  j  \fj  j  I 

(Yalan-Slna  said)  :  “  Since  God  has  given  you  glory  and  good  fortune, 
(has  given  you)  an  army,  treasure,  valour,  and  the  throne, - 

If  you  accept  (all  this)  from  Him  (gratefully),  it  will  be  increased,  (but) 
the  heart  through  ingratitude  becomes  deeply  afflicted.” 

[Bahram-e  Chubin  is  consulting  with  the  generals  (of  whom  Yalan- 
Slna  is  one)  as  to  his  usurping  the  sovereignty  from  Hurmuzd.] 

“  Supereminence. ”  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1456). 

<£J  J  ^ L s _ 3  iSJ  I  »  /j  j  jo  a.CjT 

i|ji  3  ^  Jjji  jJ  )  ju  i )  Jj  |  Jj  -c53  T  f  s 

*y.  u ^ 

Know,  my  brother,  that  the  wise  man  seeks  many  conditions  in  a  king 

One,  that  he  should  be  victorious,  and  in  the  time  of  battle  not  turn 
his  face  from  the  foe. 

Another,  that  he  should  maintain  his  army  with  justice,  and  that  he 
should  recognize  the  supereminence  of  the  man  of  race  (for  it). 

The  person  who  is  fitted  for  sovereignty  requires  the  soldier  to  be  a 
man  of  good  position. 

[The  dying  King  Shapur  II  gives  counsel  to  his  brother  Ardashlr 
whom  he  is  making  Regent  during  the  minority  of  his  own  son  Shapur.] 


(!) 

O^jr  jj~j  |  (with  prep,  >*»l  for  j  ■>) :  ”  To  assuage,  to  soothe.”  (Sh. 
N.,  I.,  339). 

^  0  .A)  L *  j  ^  ^  y 

<!)j~i|  i£jS  (jjjM  £ 

Tus  went  and  seized  the  mighty  hero’s  hand — the  warriors  (there) 
astounded  at  his  act — 


To  take  him  from  the  presence  of  Kai  Ka’us  whose  wrath  he  might 
perchance  (so  far)  assuage. 

[The  hero  is  Rustam  who  with  Giv  has  incurred  King  Kai  Ka’us' s 
anger  on  account  of  their  delay.] 

G— 13 
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0-V  ■>  I  ( 0  )  (with  j ) :  “To  breathe  an  incantation  i.e., 

in  M.,  II.,  362,  "  To  utter  a  prayer  ”  (over). 

y  (*  *  iS  I  Oy~»  { 

A  hell  has  blazed  up  ;  breathe  an  incantation  over  it,  O  you  whose 
breathing  is  greater  and  more  excellent  than  the  breathing  of  the  sea. 

OX&  I 


:A  “  horse -tamer.”  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  463). 


i  y  li  |  i  £  I  J  ^  |  I  J’fT  J  fj  £  .>1  J~ 

We  are  riders,  champions,  and  horse-tamers  ;  we  look  down  on 
him  who  is  (merely)  learned. 


[The  Arab  King  of  Hira  is  urging  his  claim  to  bringing  up  the  infant 
Prince  Bahram  (Gur).] 

j  j  :  “  To  tame,  to  break  in,  to  control  ”  (horses).  (Sh.  N.,  Ill, 


465)- 


j j* ^  A^^  y~  V  ^ 


I 


J  Jy*\i 


J  i1  is 
^  >»  Lr  s _ l. 


u^yi  Ay 

\u-  j  Sjj  T; 


When  the  illustrious  Prince  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  became 
bold  champion,  in  aspect  like  the  sun. 

He  had  no  more  need  of  the  instructor  for  anything — for  learning, 
polo-playing,  hunting  or  falconry, 

For  manoeuvring  his  horses  on  the  battlefield,  for  controlling  or  for 
racing  it. 

[Under  the  King  of  Hlra’s  care  Bahram  Gur’s  education  is  now  com¬ 
pleted.] 

0  jl>  To  avert.”  (Daulatshah,  p.  228). 

c/  I A  (J^»  |  jl>  d&>-  It  I  o\j 

ijju j  5  j  IsA  T  A^— >.  U  » jU.  -fi'A'  jj 

Endeavour  to  avert  war,  although  you  may  know  that  you  will  conquer ; 

But  if  it  happen  that  you  cannot  escape  it,  then  boldness  is  expedient 
and  delay  is  calamity. 

Jjukil :  “  A  carpet,”  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1496). 

2  y  j  Uo  J  U  i  4»  (_»■  4^  2  (-J  J  I,  .LIj 

'  ”  ***  *  •  • 

J  T  j  J  i  JLf  j  J  x£j  I  j  ^  J  y,  j 

The  honourable  man  went  to  the  Jew’s  house,  and  found  the  whole 
place  full  of  brocade  and  gold  coin  : 
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Dresses  and  also  carpets,  bed-furniture  as  well,  and  stored-up  treasure. 

[Bahram  Gur  has  been  treated  inhospitably  by  a  Jew  who  does  not 
know  him,  and  he  afterwards  bestows  all  the  Jew’s  wealth  upon  a  generous 
water-carrier  who  has  treated  him  well.] 

« |  Missiles  ”  (such  as  arrows  and  javelins).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1741). 
^  jj  j  I  jJ  k  ^  L>  g  I  y>  j 

<£***  j  d*— *  J  Ij*  ^ ^  lT ^ . O!  J  6  1  J 

It  was  as  though  the  air  were  raining  swords  ;  were  planting  in  the 
ground  anemones  ; 

The  world  became  in  such  state  through  the  missiles  that  overhead 
the  vultures  could  not  pass. 

[“  Planting  anemones,  (or  tulips)  a  reference  to  the  blood  shed  in 
the  battle]. 

3^  :  “Treasure,”  (such  as  coin  and  jewels).  See,  (under 
Jj^|(Sh.  N.,  III.,  1496). 

3  3  ^  j  3  I  j  ^  -L*1  y,  J 

\  (agahe) :  “  One  who  knows.”  (M.,  II.,  207). 

ijU"  j  3  ^  J  k— 1  _>>  3  I  ^ 1 _)  A* 

Do  not  break  the  arrow,  for  it  is  the  arrow  of  a  king.  It  is  not  an 
arrow  of  long  range  ;  it  is  from  the  thumb-stall  of  one  who  knows. 

[The  “  arrow  ”  is  anything  that  happens  in  accordance  with  God’s 
preordinance.] 

^1  (ilia):  “Though.”  (M.,  II.,  216). 

J  J  1  ^  J  L— A  4  J  d'1"***^  All  | 

ji>"  ^  jC-4  •*>_  V  )°  j  1  **  1  ^  1 J  * 

d<  *■»»**  1  ^  I  I  ^  ijp3 1  j  (jJ-l  0  1 

“  The  baptism  of  God  ”  is  (by)  the  dye  of  the  jar  of  God’s  nature  ;  all 
rites  and  practices  become  of  one  colour  in  it. 

When  (the  Sufi)  falls  into  the  jar,  and  you  say  to  him,  “  Arise  ?”  he  says 
with  joy,  “  I  am  the  jar  ;  blame  me  not.” 

That  (saying),  “  I  am  the  jar,”  is  saying,  “  I  am  God :”  he  has  the 
colour  of  the  fire,  though  he  is  iron. 
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[  See  translation  of  Masnavi  (Book  II)  and  Commentary  by  C.  E. 
Wilson.] 


cP_yC  (with  j)  :  “  To  persist  ”  (in).  (‘Awarifu'l-Ma'arif,  p.  77). 


4  ^ 3  J  ^  L  4^ -  ■  Jj  I  ^  *44  jb  J  ^  LmJU  jb  L  U  b*  7  b  1 J 

.  ij  0 1  1<3  C  4*.  I  a~~  ^  ^  I  y:  l'  a  Ic  7-  IA- 1  s  (£  lb  Ur  j  j  2 


But  the  difference  between  the  carnal  spirit  and  suggestion  and  the 
Satanic  is  that  the  former  does  not  fail  or  cease  through  the  light  of  the 
commemoration  of  God,  but  persists  in  dunning  for  its  object  until  it 
reaches  it,  although  years  may  pass  (before  it  do  so). 

Jtfl  (ilf)  (as  :  “  Intimacy,  friendship.”  (M.,  I.,  279). 


U*4  L*  jjj\  UL  iS Ifc  A40  ^  A  ^ A 

b  J  •Lij-5  C+-~S\ •>  wij  t  I  JJjTj  I  J  J/_l  Js-i-aIi) 

Life  is  from  the  concord  of  opposites  ;  know  strife  among  them  as 
death. 

The  favour  of  God  has  given  friendship  and  intimacy  to  such  lion 
and  omager,  to  two  opposites  so  remote  from  one  another. 

[That  is,  it  is  only  the  favour  of  God  that  harmonises  opposites  in 
the  phenomenal  world  for  a  time.  In  the  spiritual  world  they  are  united 
indissolubly  in  the  Universal  Spirit.] 

0 1*  I 


1 6  U I  To  cry  for  protection.”  (Masnavi,  II.,  227). 

Ajjfc  J  I  Q.4*  <^A)  J  |  AA  (j  1  j  *CLpeu^J  |  L  |  ijfi, J  L«  j 

See  the  folly  of  the  Christian  who  cries  for  protection  to  that  Lord 
who  was  crucified ! 

[The  folly  is  in  his  crying  for  protection  to  one  who,  according  to 
lelief,  was  overcome  by  the  Jews  and  crucified.  The  Muslim  thinks 
someone  was  substituted  and  that  Christ  escaped.] 


0  I  j  For  examining,  testing.”  See  under,  ja  for  examples  of 
that  preposition  in  the  sense  of  “  for.” 

“  To  put  to  a  test.”  (Masnavi,  II.,  149). 
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I Ijj  jUi*  |>>  ^  | j 

Because  I  shall  put  him  to  a  test ;  and  you  may  suffer  shame  in  the 
issue. 

[A  King,  purposing  to  test  the  character  of  two  slaves,  questions  one 
in  the  absence  of  the  other,  and  suspects  him  of  self-interest  in  his  exag¬ 
gerated  praise  of  his  absent  fellow-slave.] 

dx*\ 

0  -L*  Tj  Ij  (with  prep,  j  )  To  go  back  ”  (upon),  “  to  alter,”  (as  an 
opinion,  a  judgment).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1915). 

'  ^  x*  T  J  t  f 

iS  J  ^  ^  OV  i*  J  kifj  0 

We  have  discussed  (the  matter)  in  every  wise ;  we  have  gone  back 
upon  our  former  judgment. 

Our  judgment  and  words  now  have  a  definite  issue  :  I  will  open  the 
door  of  my  old  treasuries. 

[The  Kaisar  has  decided  to  make  friends  with  and  help  Khusrau 
Parviz  who  is  opposed  by  the  ambitious  general  Bahram-e  Chubin.] 

OA,T  j  (with  prep,  j  I)  :  ”  To  be  separated”  (from) ;  “  To  separate  ” 
(from),  medial.  (Siyasat  Nama,  pp.  51  &  52). 

p-  Si  : 

-  I  J  J  1  jl  ^  I  CV— I  0  2  (3  ^  J 

And  also  my  husband  has  sworn  to  divorce  me — (to  wit),  if  I  be 
(found)  absent  I  shall  be  separated  from  him. 

[An  awkward  sentence.  Should  be  ^J\e.  ?]. 

p-  52  :  * 

-  j  1*  1*  ^  j  U  ^  O  I A 

When  she  approaches  I  will  take  her  to  her  husband’s  house,  so  that 
at  least  she  may  not  be  separated  from  him. 

0  j  (with  prep.  J!)  has  also  the  sense  of  ‘‘To  take  an  aversion  ” 
(to) :  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1864). 

j\X*  li  jT  j  T  \  j  j  Ij,  t£  T 

L»  J  UjL. >J* 

vjjTj  j  ^  s- -^*0 

When  information  reached  the  King  of  ( the  fate  of)  Ayln  Gushasp, 
that  renowned  hero, 

>4 
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In  his  affliction  he  closed  the  door  of  audience  ;  no  one  saw  him  more 
with  wine  in  hand. 

He  took  an  aversion  to  rest,  to  food,  and  sleep,  and  there  remained 
with  tearful  eyes. 

[  Ayln  Gushasp  has  been  sent  by  King  Hurmuzd  against  the  ambitious 
general  Bahram-e  Chubin.  Before  leaving  he  induces  the  King  to  free 
a  prisoner  of  very  bad  character,  but  a  fellow -townsman  of  his  who  has 
pleaded  to  accompany  him.  Ultimately  he  is  assassinated  by  this  man.] 

O  x*  T  j  :  “  To  dismount.”  See  } :  “  To  be  practised 

in  riding.”  (Lit.,  ”  To  dismount  and  to  mount.”) 

j  Tj  Ji  1  j  fi  ;  “  To  fall  headlong  down.”  See  under  d  f*  . 

I  :  “  Excuse,  apology.”  (Andallb,  the  modern  poet). 

u“  I*  I  (unas),  asu-  ^  Men,  mankind.” 

j  I 

d  ^  I  *  j  Ikxi  I  (with  dative) :  ”  To  make  (one)  wait.”  (L.  A.,  I.,  126). 
jlkil  m*.  1  j  1  J-L  Jl»  Le>  $  f 

The  zephyr  has  drawn  back  the  curtain  of  the  litter  of  the  rose, 
saying,  "  How  long  would  you  make  the  hapless  nightingale  wait  ?” 

[From  a  Eulogy  by  the  Vazxr  Fakhru'd-Dln  Mubarak  Shah  in  praise 
of  Saifu’d-Dln,  Sultan  of  Ghor  and  Ghazni.] 

:  “  Critical.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  90). 

-  J J  *^1***1 

Some  comments,  critical,  historical,  linguistic,  etc. 

d*y  To  be  assembled  together.”  (Steingass  gives  only  d-U^l 

the  difference  being,  of  course,  between  ”  becoming  ”  and  ”  being.”) 
(Sh.  N.,  II.,  506). 

f  1  a  -Uj  tiL)  y  f  1  j  ^  \  yjd* 

Now,  whether  assembled  together  or  scattered,  we  are  one  and  all 
slaves  to  you. 

[After  Rustam  has  devastated  Turan,  the  chiefs  come  and  protest  their 
hatred  of  their  King  Afrasiyab  and  his  tyranny.] 

14* 
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To  calculate,  deliberate."  (Cf.  1  or  #j|Ai|).  (Sh. 

N..  IL'  5°3)- 

mLX>>  a  j  (■  I  j  j  0 1  ^  I  Jl  I  ^  «LXa. v  ji 

They  spake  at  great  length  and  much  deliberated,  but  they  could  see 
no  remedy  for  the  matter. 

[The  young  Prince  Kai-Khusrau  is  consulting  with  his  mother  in 
Ttiran  on  measures  to  be  taken  against  the  plans  of  Afrasiyab.] 

j**»l  (  j-5  )  :  “  Towards,  for."  (M.,  II.,  375). 

I  J  I  1  f  <-^J 

(The  earth)  has  quaked  for  the  destruction  of  every  villain ;  (and  it) 
understood  (the  command)  of  God,  “  O  earth,  swallow  up  (thy  water) !” 

[See  Masnavl,  Book  II,  by  C.  E.  Wilson,  under  the  heading,  “  A  dog 
attacks  a  blind  mendicant.] 

<£j  •*»  1  (as  (jj  j  a!  |  opposed  to  f-  “  stranger,  foreign  ") Internal, 
at  home.”  (Nasir-e  Khusrau,  in  Haft  Iklim,  p.  315b)." 

•v  .  , 

<LJ  Ai  | 

yif  j  4JAAJI  (with  prep- j  1 ) :  “  To  reflect  "  (upon).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  443). 

(J  l  Al*  4J  l  {_£  J  I  J  J  i  |P  Jf  0 

JJA  ^  j  0 1  j?  iSj  J  1  A>  I  aS”  JAA^l  ja£  ^  (j  h—  |  A 

jt-f' 0  h~l  j  oT  jjfijljj  f  $  j  d£fj 

Now  I  will  open  the  door  of  story  (in)  words  worthy  of  the  ancient 
times. 

I  will  tell  you  a  most  wondrous  story,  upon  which  one  may  well  reflect. 

I  will  speak  of  the  Gang  (-Fortress)  of  Siyavash,  of  his  city,  and  the 
ancient  legend  (about  them). 

1  (uns) :  “  Tameness  ” ;  (opposed  to  jaw*  J ). 

i>*  f  <j*'>  I  :  “  To  become  tame.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  139). 

0  aj  ^  ^  ^  ^  1 0 1  j  1  !  a  j  tiikj  ja**^  j 

0  (  .*  J  ^  J  J  |  Xaj  J  Aaj  A  j*-  A  JA- d  |  1*  Ao 

Sovereignty  is  a  wild  thing,  and  from  that  I  know  that  it  can  in  no  way 

be  bound  by  man. 

Its  bonds  are  justice,  and  when  by  justice  you  bind  it,  it  becomes 
tame,  and  all  else  is  facilitated. 

[From  a  Kasida  by  Abu  Hanifa  Iskafl.  jUJt  ax*j  “  bound  by  man,"  may 
also  be  rendered  "  connected  with  man  ”  ju!  who  is  <j» *» I  “  social.”] 
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XT  (iCry 

ti  ^  (as  pi.  of  {Jt&  T) :  “At  those  particular  times,  then."  (M.,I., 

297). 

>_>*->  I  -5  J  I J  1  ^(£5.  jy 

Come,  take  your  fingers  from  your  eyes,  and  then  see  whatever  you 
will. 

jljT 

j  XJiS  j  j  |  j  T  :  “To  call  out ;  to  raise  the  voice.”  (Haft  P.,  p.  76). 

•Jj  j~t  j'  j  I J  !•— 1  jkl*  J  J  J  2  J  |  J*  IaJ  U-  (£  y~>  X£i 

Followed  by  thousand  blessings  he  went  home,  (while)  minstrels  raised 
their  voices  high  in  song. 

j 

O  jjT  may  have  the  sense  of  “  to  delay,  to  wait,  ”  with  1—  ;  “  a 
moment."  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1806). 

j  jw  J>.  j 

( j ^  J  j**  J  iS^  j£'  ^  }  j'i'  ijf  k»  J  I 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  words  so  indispensable  have  been  uttered  by 
that  old  man  ; 

For  if  I  had  delayed  another  moment  he  would  have  died,  and  I  should 
have  suffered  much  sorrow. 

0->  JJ  :  '*  To  set  forth,  to  adduce,"  (e.  g.,  as  a  cause).  (M.,  II.,  434). 
Jj  I  j  J  (_>  <>  k«*  T  j  L»  I  *  k—Tj  |  j  dy± 

•  trii,  Jfril  b  jfr  **  f 

When  the  King  has  called  you  before  (him)  from  the  threshold,  and 
has  again  driven  you  back  to  the  threshold, 

Know,  you,  for  certain  that  you  have  committed  a  sin,  (though),  in 
your  ignorance  and  folly,  you  adduce  predestination  (as  the  cause). 

0  ->jj  Tjj  (with  prep.  * ) :  “  To  put  "  (into),  “  to  translate  "  (into). 
(Ch.  M.,  p.  176). 
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Xj  U.  iijL*  Jl  f  *  *  *  -At  ^  S Oi  I  *  V;  & jk»- 

oij£  vi’V-f  l  1j  tfJi  ^  lTJ  I  y  I  **[  j  * j>  jf)\ .  |  jj  L 
-  S->  f-  Jlt4  IjoL  l  ^jjCfyai 

In  the  course  of  the  year  600  A.H.  (1203  A.D.)  Baha’u  ’d-Dln  Muham¬ 
mad,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  last  of  the  Khanlya  Turks  of  Transoxi- 
ana,  corrected  and  amended  the  translation  of  Abu’l-Favaris  KanavazI, 
and  turned  it  into  literary  Persian  interspersed  with  Arabic  verses  and 
proverbs. 

[The  work  spoken  of  was  the  Sindibad  Nama.] 

Jjl  (aula). 

For  Jj  1  (3>_  _/*  see  ,j>_  J>  • 

f 

Cf^-  j  •  “  To  contend.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1908). 

*-A  UlJI  ^  J  £->  ^5*^ 

You  have  suffered  much  trouble  and  have  much  contended  ;  you  have 
at  last  fled  from  that  slave. 

- “  Contention.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1913). 

v  ^  1— *>  I  j  I  j  I  0 1$^  O'  j  j  l"  l*  £ 

>  'j*£-  j  (!)_y»-  o  (!)  La  cx <£•  J  T  J  d&>-  J  O  j  Ifc  J  J 

(They  said) :  ”  Since  Alexander  left  the  world  we  have  been  heart- 
sore  through  the  Persians — 

Their  constant  raids,  their  wars  and  their  contention,  their  shedding 
wantonly  the  blood  of  the  guiltless.” 

&-JS  (with  prep.  * ):  “  Held  responsible  ”  (for).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1734). 

igyt  j*\j  ■> I  Xj  £  I  jjl  J  -Usdi>  £ 

v  o  I A  L_j  y  j  cx^>  A  ^  ^  0  £ 

(Gau  said) :  Go  to  Talhand  and  say,  ‘  Do  not  unjustly  seek  war  with 
your  brother ; 

For  whatever  blood  is  shed  in  hostility  (to  him) — (for  it)  in  the  future 
world  you  will  be  held  responsible.’  ” 

u*  X  ■> 1  :  "  Responsibility.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1758). 

*L»a  iSjjj  o-’li  j  £  A  o'**-  4  y*  <!)  fc'j 

^  Jl>*  ^  <!)>  (L;  At  ^  £ 

w~*l  L  ”A}*  ^  1 J  ^  I  I  a  J  L  j  ^  1,/lA 
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My 


It  happened  that  a  faithful  Mubid,  an  experienced  reporter,  represented 
to  the  King  one  day  : 

“  At  one  time  you  pass  over  an  offence,  you  do  not  make  ill  mention 
of  the  author  of  it. 

(But)  on  another  occasion  a  person  is  held  responsible  for  it  (by  you), 
however  much  he,  the  offender,  offer  excuses.” 

(Cf.  the  Arabic  word  jjL’  )• 


1 

(for  «c~aT )  :  “  With  mature  reflection.”  (H.  P.,  p.  77). 

I  Ja  i  ^  I  L  ^4*0  (J  Ijjl  j 

I  will  ask  him  some  cryptic  questions,  for  him  to  answer  with  mature 
reflection. 


y  I  j  (with  prep.  *> ) :  For  “  a  person  to  be  fitted  or  pre¬ 

pared.”  (for).  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1464). 

J  L>  Ju  L*>  O  J  y  jib  jl  j  j*  {£  1  £  j  . i  **J 

|  j  -L£  Lj  dJ^A  T  jUl  ^  1  j  -Li  Li  d^A  j  f  l&A  j*. 

tfjl }  s*  ^  {£ j  L-»  ^ t£ j  Lj  Li  j  I  L> 

Munzir  said  to  him  :  “  Exalted  Prince,  you  have  not  yet  any  need  of 
learning. 

When  the  time  for  learning  comes  to  you,  (and)  you  are  fitted  for  it, 

I  will  not  leave  you  to  play  about  in  the  palace,  to  distinguish  yourself 
(simply)  by  play  and  sport.” 

tf  I  (ai !  as  &  “  Would  that !”).  (M.,  II.,  74). 

l  ^A  Z  y  *Zj£mA  1 ^  tSfc'  U  4$  U  ji (J 

The  boy  wept  with  cries  of  distress  at  the  imposition  ;  he  said,  “  Would 
that  both  my  legs  had  been  broken  (so  that  I  had  not  come  to  this  place) ! 

pi.  of{t£  -V>lj  (aidi),  which  is  pi.  of  J»  (yad) :  “Hands.”  Stein- 
gass  gives  t^Ujas  pi.  of  {•>?.• 

O^LjI  ( 6^L»I ) 

j  jLj  1  (with  j) :  “  To  set  to  work”  (to  do  something).  “  To  engage”' 
(in  doing  something).  (  Sh.  N.,  I.,  100). 
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l;  j f  j'  J  (J I J  l — s?  J  jl  IT 

l*j~‘  J  [ — *  y j  i  l^S~  j  4" 

Beware  of  saying  he  is  not  living  ;  prepare,  and  set  to  work  to  seek  him  ; 

For  he  whom  God  would  preserve  is  not  injured  by  any  vicissitudes, 
let 

j-i  jT  Oj  Li  I  j  lx  I  (with  dative  of  person  and  of  thing) :  “To  suggest.’’ 
(Dault  Shah,  p.  21). 

*S*~**j  2  y  «Aj  j  ^ '-*mJ**r l  ^ f  lc !  La  Li  ^lj»)  1  j  ^  “*  j 

_  «LX  «Aa1 

(Asad!,  the  elder),  kept  on  suggesting  to  Firdausi  that  he  should 
compose  the  Shah  Nama,  saying  that  the  work  would  be  well  achieved  by 
him. 

jlcl 

j  jtcl  :  “  To  preserve  or  save  one’s  Faith.”  (L.  A.,  I.,  231). 
f  jo  jlf^- j  ■>  4  l*  y  I*  jo  jlf  I  f  I  cJd  j  j  J 

If,  notwithstanding  the  dark  obstructing  infidelity  of  your  two 
ringlets,  I  can  preserve  the  Faith,  I  shall  in  your  service  have  the  wealth 
of  the  two  worlds.  (Cf.  cPj t  “  To  believe  ”). 

[But  cP  j  oLj  might  possibly  mean  “  to  lose  one’s  Faith  ”  on  the  analogy 
of  cP  j  j  :  “To  lose  one’s  dignity.”  In  that  case  I  should  render  : 

If  with  the  infidelity  of  your  two  ringlets  I  should  lose  the  Faith 
I  should  in  your  service  have  the  wealth  of  the  two  worlds. 

In  this  case  »— J  would  have  a  different  sense.  (Cf.  Redhouse).] 

jAj;  t>J  :  For  “  the  usual  practice  or  custom  to  be  observed.”  (Sh. 
N.,  I.,  431). 

jl  y~  jl-LC  jlj-l  jl  (»jL;  jl).  jf«i  t)L*  j  £  d  J  \\  f 
'SjjjzjSy  owJofjG  \j  1^ 

If,  now,  the  King  will  give  the  order,  I  will  bring  to  the  (polo-) 
ground  cavaliers  of  Persia, 

Who  will  be  my  companions  in  striking  the  ball  according  to  the  usual 
practice  observed  for  the  two  sides. 

(To  be  continued .) 


C.  E.  Wilson. 
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IQBAL  DAY  IN  HYDERABAD 

THE  first  anniversary  of  Iqbal's  death  was  celebrated  throughout 
Hyderabad  State  with  remarkable  zeal,  but  the  largest  meeting  in 
this  connection  was  the  one  that  was  held  in  the  metropolis  on  April, 
2 1  st  under  the  auspices  of  the  Iqbal  Society.  The  large  attendance  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  belonging  to  all  sections  of  society  indicated  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  great  poet’s  life  and  work  on  the  whole  nation. 

Dr.  Muzaffaruddin  Qureshi  spoke  on  Iqbal’s  life,  throwing  special 
light  on  his  simple  habits,  his  accessibility  to  every  visitor,  his  extreme 
modesty  and  the  profundity  of  his  talks  and  conversation.  Iqbal  used  to 
say  his  prayers  regularly,  and  the  “  tilawat  ”  of  Quran  every  morning  was 
his  passion. 

Dr.  Raziuddin  Siddiqi  read  a  paper  on  Iqbal’s  philosophy  of  death. 
Iqbal  was  convinced  that  the  fear  of  death  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  troubles, 
depriving  us  of  the  power  of  action  and  reconciling  us  to  our  fate  and  to 
a  life  of  slavery.  To  counteract  this  fear,  Iqbal  put  forward  several 
arguments  in  the  attractive  language  of  poetry.  As  death  is  inevitable, 
there  is  no  point  in  being  afraid  of  an  accident  which  is  bound  to  befall 
us  sooner  or  later.  Sorrow  and  calamities  are  necessary  for  the  perfection 
of  our  nature.  The  secret  of  life  is  hidden  from  one  who  has  not  drunk 
from  the  bitter  cup.  Only  that  beauty  is  perfect  which  is  mortal.  Actually, 
however,  death  is  not  annihilation  but  the  stepping-stone  to  a  better  and 
richer  life.  Iqbal  used  a  series  of  inspired  arguments  to  establish  the  belief 
in  a  life  after  death.  If  the  human  Ego  is  developed  it  becomes  immortal. 
An  individual  lives  only  so  far  as  he  is  a  source  of  strength  to  his  com¬ 
munity,  and  therefore  he  should  not  be  afraid  to  fight  and  perish  for  the 
common  cause.  Nations  thrive  on  the  self-sacrifice  of  their  martyrs.  A 
Muslim’s  life  and  death  should  be  for  God.  He  must  live  intensively  now, 
for  tomorrow  his  earthly  existence  may  be  at  an  end.  Here  again  Iqbal 
employs  the  argument  of  death  for  sending  forth  a  clarion  call  to  action, 
which  is  the  supreme  element  of  all  his  philosophy. 

Dr.  Yusuf  Husain  Khan  spoke  on  Iqbal’s  message  whose  cardinal 
point  is  the  development  of  the  human  Ego.  The  principles  on  which 
this  development  can  be  accomplished  are  submission  to  the  Divine  Will, 
self-control  and  the  desire  for  perfection.  Iqbal  delivered  this  message 
not  in  the  dry  style  of  a  preacher,  but  in  the  living  and  enthralling  words 
of  an  artist. 
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Mr.  Wahajuddin  then  gave  a  brief  account  of  Iqbal’s  conception  of 
poetry.  Iqbal  revolted  against  the  prevalent  lyrical  trivialities  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  gave  a  meaning  and  purpose  to  his  divine  art.  He  carved 
new  pathways  for  poetry,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  young  generation  to 
popularise. 

Nawab  Bahadur  Yar  Jung  emphasised  the  awakening  in  the  nation 
brought  about  by  Iqbal’s  incessant  call  to  emulate  the  life  of  an  eagle,  and 
not  that  of  a  dove.  We  must  not  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  existence  in  a 
cage  but  should  break  loose,  and  soar  high  in  space.  That  learning  which 
deprives  a  Muslim  of  his  power  of  action  has  not  the  least  value.  We  should 
not  live  on  the  mercy  of  others,  but  should  consider  the  whole  world  as 
the  proper  field  for  our  adventures. 


R.  D. 


ISLAMIC  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

WE  have  received  the  sixth  annual  report  (for  the  year  1938)  of  the 
above-named  association  and  at  the  request  of  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Fyzee  of  the  Law  College,  Bombay,  reproduce  its  aims  and 
objects  below : — 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  the  promotion  of  research  in  Islamic 
culture  and  civilization.  By  research  is  meant  the  critical,  unbiassed  and 
exhaustive  study  of  any  subject  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts 
or  formulation  of  new  theories.  Islamic  research  means  research  in  the 
languages,  literature,  philology,  history,  biography,  philosophy,  theology, 
science,  art,  etc.,  produced  by  Islamic  nations  and  peoples.  Promotion  of 
research  involves,  firstly,  publishing  works  embodying  the  results  of  such 
research  ;  secondly,  helping,  advising  and  giving  information  to  those 
engaged  in  research  ;  thirdly,  funds  permitting,  the  publication  of  a 
scholarly  periodical ;  and,  fourthly  and  lastly,  when  possible,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  research  institute,  with  a  library  and  other  auxiliaries. 

The  reason  for  the  formation  of  such  an  association  was  that  Islamic 
studies  were,  and  even  now  are,  on  a  scale  that  could  be  considered  ade¬ 
quate,  practically  non-existent  in  India.  The  learning  of  the  old  type  is 
almost  extinct,  whilst  no  new  tradition  which  would  appeal  to  Muslims 
trained  in  modern  critical  methods  has  grown  up  to  replace  it.  Such 
Muslims,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  few  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  Islamic  subjects,  know  little,  if  anything,  about  the  religious 
system,  the  history  or  the  culture  of  Islam.  As  there  can  be  no  true  culture 
without  continuity,  this  state  of  affairs  is  extremely  regrettable,  particularly 
when  it  is  remembered  that  India  is  the  country  with  the  largest  Muslim 
population  in  the  world.  The  few  existing  efforts  in  the  realm  of  Islamic 
research  are  so  unco-ordinated  that  they  do  not  produce  any  appreciable 
results.  Even  the  universities  in  India,  which  ought  to  be  the  centres  of 
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such  study  and  co-ordinating  influence,  are  powerless  in  this  direction,  as 
their  attention  is  now  focussed  almost  entirely  on  technical  and  utilitarian 
subjects.  The  Islamic  Research  Association  has  therefore  devoted  itself 
to  the  advancement  of  research  in  Islamic  subjects. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  its  existence  the  Association  has  confined  itself 
to  the  publication  of  works  relating  to  original  research.  Seven  volumes 
have  so  far  appeared  in  its  series,  and  these  have  been  received  with 
appreciation  by  the  world  of  international  scholarship.  Several  other  works 
are  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

The  membership  at  present  consists  of  a  Patron,  Vice-Patrons  and 
Honorary  Fellows,  who  are  persons  of  eminence  in  the  world  of  Islam. 
Eminent  scholars  are  elected  either  as  Ordinary  Fellows  or  Associate 
Members.  Every  person  regardless  of  race,  nationality  or  religion,  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  critical  research  in  Islamic  subjects  is  eligible  for 
membership. 

The  Islamic  Research  Association  is  a  purely  cultural  organization, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  any  form  of  propaganda  or  controversy,  relig¬ 
ious  or  political.  It  deals  with  the  study  of  Islamic  culture  and  civilization 
in  its  widest  aspects,  and  has  no  connection  with  any  particular  sect, 
school,  community,  nation,  country,  language  or  subject. 

Some  publications  of  the  association  have  been  noticed  in  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Islamic  Culture  but  the  following  is  an  up-to-date  list  • — 

1.  Diwan  of  Khaki  Khorasani. 

2.  Two  early  Ismaili  Treatises  (Haft  Babi  Baba  Sayyidana  and 
Matlubu’l-Mu’minin). 

3.  True  Meaning  of  Religion  (Risala  dar  Haqiqati  Din). 

4.  Kalami  Pir,  or  Haft  Babi  Sayyid  Nasir. 

5.  Arabon  ki  Jahaz-rani  (Arab  Navigation). 

6.  The  Book  of  Truthfulness  (Kitab  al-Sidq). 

7.  Al-Hidayatul-Amiriva. 

8.  ‘Ushshaqnama  of  Fakhru’d  din  Iraqi. 

9.  A  Creed  of  the  Shi'ites,  being  translation  of  the  Risalatu’l- 
i'tiqadati’l-Imamiya  of  Ibn  Babuya  (in  preparation). 


NORTHERN  INDIA 
The  Idara-i-Maarif-i-Islamia 

ACCORDING  to  the  notice  already  published  in  Islamic  Culture  of 
January  1939,  the  third  session  of  the  Idara  took  place  at  Delhi  during 
the  last  days  of  December  1938  under  the  presidentship  of  the  Hon'ble 
Sir  Shah  Sulaiman,  Kt.  He  said  in  the  course  of  his  presidential  address  : — 

“ . The  Idara  is  indebted  to  the  Hon’ble  Sir  Abdur  Rahman,  President 

of  the  Delhi  Reception  Committee  and  its  members  for  the  invitation  to 
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this  Imperial  City . It  does  not  require  very  deep  insight  into  history 

to  become  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  Mussal- 
mans  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  and  it  is  well  known  that  for 
centuries  together  the  world  sought  its  light  and  guidance  at  their  feet, 
and  the  great  universities  of  Cordova,  Granada,  and  Baghdad  gathered 
seekers  after  knowledge  from  far  and  wide,  men  of  all  countries,  commun¬ 
ities  and  creeds.  One  remnant  of  these  cultural  efforts  is  still  to  be  found 
at  Cairo,  though  it  has  little  of  the  lustre  and  attraction  of  the  past.  A  large 
number  of  technical  expressions  in  the  various  branches  of  Science  and 
Arts  still  bear  the  stamp  of  their  Muslim  origin  and  testify  to  the  debt 
which  mankind  owes  to  Muslim  scholars  and  workers.  Islam  can  thus 
claim  a  brilliant  record  of  service  in  the  cause  of  human  knowledge  and 
take  pride  in  its  scholars  having  been  the  teachers  of  the  world  for  cen¬ 
turies . The  Muslim  ideal  was  at  once  noble  and  sublime.  The  real 

object  of  education  was  a  search  after  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of 
Truth,  and  towards  the  realisation  of  that  object  all  intellectual  efforts 
were  directed.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  a  sacred  pursuit  and  a 
commendable  and  pious  act  itself . 

(Verily  Knowledge  is  Light  from  God).” 

Further  he  emphasized  that,  “  The  work  of  the  Idara  is  pre-eminently 
associated  with  Islamic  culture,  past  and  present,  which  embraces  language, 
literature,  Science  and  Arts,  indeed  all  the  branches  of  Knowledge,  parti¬ 
cularly  Indian.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Idara  should 
be  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  introduce  into  our  literature 
familiarity  with  the  development  of  modern  thought  in  the  western 
countries,  which  in  the  main  has  been  responsible  for  their  remarkable 
progress  and  advance.  In  the  second  place,  it  should  attempt  to  record  in 
European  languages,  particularly  English,  the  great  researches  which  have 
been  made  by  Muslim  scholars  in  the  field  of  Science,  Art  and  Literature. 

. . No  real  progress  can  ever  be  made  unless  through  our  indigenous 

literature  we  bring  our  masses  into  close  contact  with  the  tremendous 
advance  of  knowledge  which  characterises  the  march  of  civilisation  in  the 
West . . . ” 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  Idara  was  an  Exhibition  exclusively  of 
Islamic  antiquities,  containing  rare  MSS.,  unique  coins  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  etc.,  covering  almost  all  the  Indo-Muslim  dynasties,  particularly  of 
the  early  Muslim  kingdoms  from  the  well-known  collection  of  Prof. 
Shairani,  Oriental  College,  Lahore  ;  impressions  of  inscriptions  from  vari¬ 
ous  Islamic  buildings  in  India,  which  was  of  great  interest  to  the  arch¬ 
aeologist,  and  studies  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  with  drawings,  inscriptions, 
photographs,  etc.,  prepared  by  Dr.  M.  Abdulla  Chaghtai.  Many  local 
collectors  also  shared  in  making  the  Exhibition  a  complete  success. 
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Many  important  and  useful  papers  were  read  by  the  eminent  scholars 
gathered  there  from  various  parts  of  India  : — 

Moulvi  Abdul  Aziz  Maiman,  Prof.,  Muslim  University,  Aligarh 
read  a  paper  in  Arabic  on  jlif|  Li| y>-  j  i^l  L  J  jl . 

Moulvi  Abdus  Salam  from  Rampur  read  a  paper  on 

& J’jU  j,y  JfljVl 

Prof.  Manzur  Husain  Musawi  of  the  Anglo-Arabic  College,  Delhi 
contributed  a. paper  on  I‘timad-ud-Dowla  Mir  Fazl  Ali  Suhrab  Jang. 

Dr.  Pir  Muhammad  Hasan,  Prof.,  Women’s  College,  Lahore  read 
a  paper  on  • 

Khawja  Abdul  Majid  of  Delhi  delivered  a  learned  discourse  on 
“  Mystics  and  Mysticism.  ” 

Prof.  Dr.  Hadi  Hasan  of  the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh  spoke 
eloquently  on  “  Some  Aspects  of  the  Ethics  of  Iran.” 

Mr.  Sakhaullah  from  Islamia  College,  Peshawar  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Rare  MSS.,  in  the  Library  of  Islamia  College,  Peshawar.” 

Prof.  Ghulam  Jilani  of  Government  College,  Hoshiarpur  read 
a  part  of  a  Thesis  on  “  Ibn  Taimiyya.” 

Monsieur  Ivanov,  a  delegate  of  the  Bombay  Islamic  Research 
Institute,  made  a  short  speech  on  the  present  Iranian  dialects. 

Hakim  Mahmud  Khan  Sahib  Mahir  of  Delhi  contributed  a  paper 
on  the  services  of  Mussalmans  to  Sanskrit. 

Prof.  M.  F.  Quraishi  of  Lahore  read  a  scientific  paper  on  Geodesy 
and  Light  of  Visible  Atmosphere — a  study  of  Early  Muslim  scientists. 
Prof.  Quraishi  explained  many  problems  by  using  the  blackboard. 

Agha  Abdus  Sattar  of  Government  College,  Lahore  read  a  paper 
one  one  poet,  Taj  Reza  of  the  period  of  Sultan  Iltutmish. 

The  Hon’ble  Sir  Shah  M.  Sulaiman  read  a  learned  paper  in  Urdu 
on  “  Modern  Relativity.” 

Dr.  D.  S.  Kothari  of  Delhi  University  spoke  on  Muslim  Contri¬ 
butions  to  Science. 

Prof.  Dr.  Shuja'  Mun'imi  of  Bahawalpur  contributed  a  paper  on 
“  Cause  of  Reflection  according  to  Kamal-ud-Din  Abi’l  Hasan  al- 
Farsi.” 

Principal  Muhammad  Shafi,  Oriental  College,  Lahore  read  notes 
on  j  j-m  , 

M.  M.  Pandit  Lakshmi  Dhar,  Prof.,  St.  Stephen  College,  Delhi 
discoursed  on  “  Mysticism  in  Hindi  Literature  and  Mussalmans.” 
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Moulvi  Abdul  Khaliq  of  Arabic  College,  Delhi  on 

Dr.  Nizam-ud-Din  of  Osmania  University,  Hyderabad  read  a 
paper  on  A  Few  Prominent  Features  of  Classical  Persian  Literature 
and  also  delivered  a  lecture  in  Urdu  on  Modern  Iran  under  the  Present 
Regime.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

Moulvi  Muhammad  Idris  of  the  Nadva-tul-Musannifin,  Delhi 
read  a  paper  on  jpl  . 

Dr.  Sayed  Azhar  Ali  of  St.  Stephen  College  read  a  paper  on  The 
Date  of  the  Death  of  Akbar. 

Two  important  resolutions  passed  by  the  Idara  are  worth  mention, 
one :  The  Preservation  of  Muslim  Inscriptions  found  on  Islamic  monu¬ 
ments  in  India,  and  the  other  On  the  Adoption  of  Urdu  as  Lingua  franca 
in  the  Curricula  of  Indian  Universities  at  least  up  to  the  Intermediate 
standard.  There  were  many  entertainments  by  prominent  persons  and 
scholars.  A  Mushaira  took  place  under  the  presidentship  of  Dr.  Moulvi 
Abdul  Haq  and  a  number  of  famous  poets  took  part. 


Punjab  University  Arabic  and  Persian  Society 

In  June  1*937  a  Society  with  the  above  name  was  formed  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  professors  and  other  interested  persons  in  these  languages  with  the 
following  objects  : — 

1.  The  discussion  of  problems  connected  with  Arabic  and  Persian 
Languages  and  Literature. 

2.  Advancement  of  the  cause  of  these  studies. 

3.  The  publication  of  Arabic  and  Persian  texts  and  monographs 
periodically  on  subjects  connected  with  the  two  languages. 

The  society  has  already  done  considerable  work  and  so  far  many  useful 
publications  have  been  issued,  with  the  Oriental  College,  Magazine, 
Lahore,  as  its  organ.  Papers  on  important  topics  are  also  occasionally  read 
by  learned  members  of  the  society  and  others. 

Mr.  Yasin  Khan  Niazi,  m.a.,  Lecturer,  Government  College,  Dharam- 
sala  recently  read  one  such  paper  on  Khusrow  as  Qasida  Writer.  Mr. 
Niazi  pointed  out  that  Amir  Khusrow,  besides  being  a  master  of  all  the 
branches  of  poetry,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  Qasida  writers  of 
Persian  Literature.  Amir  Khusrow  himself  states  in  the  introduction  to 
his  poetical  works  that  he  imitated  the  style  of  earlier  writers  in  general 
and  KhaqanI  in  particular.  The  learned  speaker  remarked  that  Amir 
Khusrow  was  known  for  the  beauty  of  diction,  force  of  expression,  rare 
H— 15 
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metaphors  and  striking  similes  and  was  specially  fond  of  Iyham  j»  If  1  . 

Mr.  Niazi  quoted  some  parallel  verses  from  the  diwan  of  Khusrow  and 
other  poets  who  lived  before  his  time  and  afterwards.  He  particularly 
lamented  the  lack  of  comparative  study  in  the  oriental  languages. 

Agha  Abdus  Sattar  Khan,  m.a.,  Lecturer,  Government  College,  Lahore 
read  a  paper  on  Sultan  Iltutmish  and  Architectural  and  Numismatic  Remains 
from  his  Period.  Discussing  the  history  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Iltutmish,  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  he  tried  to  establish  that  the  correct 
pronunciation  was  Iltutmish  and  not  Altamash.  The  latter  bears  no  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  Turkish  language.  He  further  showed  how  this  wrong  form 
Altamash  crept  into  our  school  books,  and  supported  his  views  by  quoting 
the  verses  of  certain  poets  and  inscriptions  from  two  rare  gold  coins  of  the 
period  in  possession  of  Prof.  Shairani  of  the  Punjab  University.  Agha 
Sattar  dealt  with  the  life  of  Sultan  Iltutmish,  showing  how  he  was  sold 
by  one  master  to  the  other,  how  he  rose  to  eminence,  how  he  became  a 
Governor,  and  finally  how  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  part  dealing  with 
the  architectural  remains  of  the  period  was  based  on  comparative  study  of 
the  different  periods  of  architecture. 

Dr.  Inayat  Ullah,  m.a.,  ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Arabic,  Emerson  College, 
Multan  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Hospitals  and  Medical  Institutions  in 
Mediaeval  Islam.  The  system  of  hospitals  constituted  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  mediaeval  Islam.  The  Umayyad  Khalif  Walid  was  the  first  to 
establish  such  an  institution  tor  the  sick  in  Damascus.  Then  the  lecturer 
enumerated  many  hospitals  of  Baghdad  founded  by  different  Khalifs  and 
their  ministers.  He  also  showed  that  the  Yunani  system  of  medicine  was 
introduced  by  the  Barmakides.  Light  was  also  thrown  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  hospitals,  medical  aid  rendered  to  the  public,  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  some  of  the  doctors  and  physicians  employed  in  those  institu¬ 
tions  ;  even  the  rural  population  was  not  ignored.  Criminals  and  prisoners 
received  regular  medical  aid.  Khalif  Muqtadir  introduced  a  system  of 
licensed  and  registered  medical  practitioners  as  a  safeguard  against 
quacks  and  street  physicians.  The  stores  of  the  druggists  and  chemists 
were  duly  examined.  The  hospitals  were  furnished  with  libraries  and 
mosques  with  adequate  staff  for  the  literary  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  sick. 
Moreover,  there  were  separate  female  wards.  Particular  reference  was 
made  to  one  such  institution  in  India  during  the  period  of  Muhammad 
Tughlaq. 

Khawja  Abdul  Waheed  read  a  scholarly  paper  on  Medical  Science  of 
the  Arabs  in  the  Mediaeval  Ages.  He  surveyed  the  subject  from  the  great 
Al-Kindi  (900  A.D.)  to  Salah-ud-Din  ibn  Yusuf,  the  renowned  eye- 
specialist  of  the  13th  century.  Original  contributions  of  the  eminent  Muslim 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  five  centuries  were  discussed,  Al-Kindi’s 
attempt  to  establish  Posology  on  mathematical  lines,  the  great  medical 
encyclopaedia,  Al-Hawi,  of  Zakriya  Razi,  the  brilliant  administration  of 
hospitals  by  Sinan  bin  Thabit.  Ali  ibn  Abbas’s  conception  of  the  capillaries, 
the  vast  amount  of  literature  on  materia  medica  produced  by  Abu  Mansur 
15* 
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Muwaffiq,  the  great  work  of  Abu’l  Qasim  on  Surgery  and  Dentistry,  the 
marvellous  advancement  made  by  medical  science  under  the  influence  of 
Ibn  Sinan,  and  the  surgical  research  of  Ibn  Zuhr  were  some  of  the  subjects 
treated  by  the  lecturer.  He  showed  that  the  contagious  nature  of  diseases 
and  their  treatment  by  injection  were  things  known  to  the  Arabs  of  those 
days. 

Dr.  Muhammad  Iqbal,  m.a.,  ph.D.,  Professor  of  Persian,  Punjab 
University,  Lahore  read  a  paper  on  Arabic  Histories  of  Pre-Islamic  Persia. 
He  discussed  many  aspects  of  the  subject  and  remarked  that  the  pre- 
Islamic  Persians  had  np  taste  for  writing  History.  In  his  opinion  Shahnama 
was  one  of  the  oldest  historical  records.  According  to  Dr.  Iqbal  there 
were  two  classes  of  Persian  History,  viz.,  by  the  natives  and  by  the 
Europeans.  Specially  as  to  the  Arabic  histories  he  remarked  that  they 
were  composed  in  early  Abbasside  period.  Among  the  authors  of  histori¬ 
cal  works,  described  by  the  speaker,  mention  may  be  made  of  Ibn-ul- 
Muqaffa,  Hamza  Isfahani,  Ibn  Qutayba  and  Tabari.  He  fully  proved  the 
importance  of  the  Arabic  histories  and  the  information  they  contained 
regarding  pre-Islamic  Persia  ;  though  they  were  of  less  assistance  to 
students  of  pre-Islamic  Persian  religion. 

Hakim  Jamshed  Ali  Rathor,  m.a.,  of  the  Murray  College,  Sialkot  read 
a  paper  on  Khwaju  as  a  Lyrical  Poet.  Dealing  with  the  lyrical  side  of  his 
poetry  Prof.  Jamshed  Ali  said  that  Khwaju  had  no  style  of  his  own, 
but  imitated  his  great  predecessors,  especially  Nizami  Ganjawi.  He  wrote 
with  a  certain  force  at  once  spontaneous  and  direct.  Khwaju’s  love  for 
nature  in  poetry  is  like  that  of  the  Arabs. 

Mr.  Taj  Muhammad  Khan  Baluch,  Persian  Research  Student,  also 
discussed  Khwaju  s  Life  and  Works  in  a  long  paper.  He  said  that  Abu’l 
Ata  Kamal-ud-Din  Khwaju  Kirmani  was  an  important  but  hitherto  neglect¬ 
ed  genius  of  Iran  and  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  Kirman.  In  spite  of  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  about  the  date  of  his  birth,  it  is  now  estab¬ 
lished  that  he  was  born  on  the  20th  of  Zul  Hijjah  689  A.H.  in  Kirman. 
He  was  attached  to  the  courts  of  the  Mozaffari  potentates  of  Kirman  and 
other  parts  of  Iran.  In  his  poetry  we  find  eulogies  of  the  kings  of  Hurmuz, 
about  whom  Ibn  Batutah  has  said  something.  Khwaju  was  the  first  poet 
to  write  a  Khamsa  after  the  fashion  of  Nizami.  He  died  in  735  A.H.  Prof. 
Saeed  Nafisi  was  of  opinion  that  the  year  of  his  death  was  762  A.H.  but 
his  conclusion  was  not  based  on  sound  reasoning.  His  tomb  is  in  the  pass 
called  Tangi  Allahu  Akbar  in  Shiraz.  He  composed  a  large  number  of 
poetical  works,  viz.,  Huma-i-Humayin,  Gul-o-Nawroz,  Rouza-tul-Kamal, 
Kamal  Namah,  Gowhar  Nama,  Diwan  and  a  Masnawi  called  Nafhatul 
Qulub.  Mr.  Taj  Muhammad  was  not  certain  about  Sam  Namah  being 
one  of  his  works. 

Prof.  Sayyad  Muhammad  Talha  of  the  Oriental  College,  Lahore 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  Social  Life  in  the  Time  of  the  Prophet,  and  a  substi¬ 
tute  read  it  on  his  behalf. 
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THE  TAJ  MAHAL  OF  AGRA 

DR.  M.  ABDULLA  CHAGHTAI,  cxitt.  (Paris),  delivered  a  course  of 
four  Extension  Lectures  before  the  Punjab  University  during  the  month  of 
march  and  illustrated  it  with  slides  both  in  monochrome  and  colour.  He 
divided  his  lectures  thus  : — 

(a)  Architecture  in  India  before  Shahjahan. 

(b)  History  and  Description  of  the  Taj. 

(c)  European  Influence  on  the  Taj. 

(d)  Architects  of  the  Taj. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  all  the  four  lectures  : — 

The  Mussalmans  had  a  different  culture  from  that  of  India,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  they  created  a  different  architecture  from  that  already 
existing  in  India,  although  they  utilised  the  then  existing  monuments  of 
the  ancients,  after  effecting  suitable  changes  to  suit  their  immediate  needs. 
But  soon  they  developed  an  Indo-Muslim  style  of  their  own,  which  was  in 
spirit  and  nature  an  adaptation  of  those  principles,  methods,  details,  etc., 
which  they  had  found  in  Central  Asia  and  Persia,  whence  they  had  come 
to  India.  Although  in  general  appearance  the  specimens  of  Indo-Muslim 
architecture  in  different  places  seem  to  be  different  from  one  another  yet 
fundamentally  they  are  the  same.  The  Mughals  had  the  opportunity  of 
ruling  here  longer  than  any  other  Muslim  dynasty,  therefore  gradually  the 
style  of  Indo-Muslim  Art,  as  a  great  authority  on  architecture  has  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated,  came  to  leave  absolutely  no  trace  of  Hinduism  in  the  works 
of  Jahangir  and  Shahjahan.  The  Dome  of  the  Taj  is  of  the  most  distinct 
style  defined  by  contemporary  historians  as  pear-shaped,  of  which  no  speci¬ 
men  existed  in  India  before  the  erection  of  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra. 

On  the  sole  authority  of  Father  Manrique  it  is  alleged  that  Geronimo 
Veroneo,  a  Venetian,  was  the  architect  of  the  Taj,  whereas  no  indication  is 
found  either  in  India  or  in  Venice  that  he  was  ever  connected  with  the 
art  of  building.  He  was  a  jeweller  and  the  only  mention  of  him  is  made  in 
connection  with  the  political  upheaval  at  Hughli  on  the  part  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  which  is  most  ably  discussed  by  Sir  Edward  Maclagan  in  his 
work  the  Jesuits  and  the  Great  Mughal.  Even  the  date  of  his  death  as 
noted  by  Manrique  does  not  tally  with  the  date  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  as 
discussed  by  Sir  John  Marshall. 

Austin  de  Bordeaux,  a  Frenchman,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Mughals 
from  the  days  of  Jahangir  and  he  was  undoubtedly  an  expert  in  many 
arts,  which  is  quite  manifest  from  his  four  letters  preserved  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  Paris.  He  had,  however,  no  connection  with  the  art  of 
building.  Just  before  the  death  of  Mumtaz  he  was  sent  by  the  Emperor 
on  a  political  mission  to  the  Portuguese,  but  was  killed  on  his  way  back, 
as  is  related  by  his  countrymen,  who  could  easily  have  mentioned  his 
connection,  had  there  been  any  at  all,  with  the  construction  of  the  Taj. 

It  is  generally  mentioned  that  one  Ustad  Isa  was  the  architect  of  the 
Taj.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  many  distortions  of  the  real  history  of 
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the  monument.  It  is  clearly  a  myth,  for  the  MS.  which  makes  mention  of 
Isa  does  not  go  beyond  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  it 
was  prepared  by  the  students  of  the  Government  College  of  Agra  in 
compliance  with  an  advertisement  published  by  Mr.  James  Stephen 
Lushington  in  1825,  then  acting  Magistrate  at  Agra.  This  is  quite  obvious 
from  Dr.  Rieu’s  words  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Persian  MSS.  of  the  British 
Museum,  London.  Fortunately  there  is  one  MS.  in  the  Bibliothequc 
Nationale,  Paris,  which  gives  only  the  dimensions  of  the  monument  and 
its  cost .  This  MS.  was  unquestionably  prepared  after  the  final  completion 
of  the  monument,  and  is  quite  genuine.  It  has  been  published  separately. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Gour-i-Amir  (Amir  Timur’s  Tomb) 
at  Samarqand  and  the  Taj  at  Agra  are  identical  in  architectural  fundamentals, 
as  is  manifest  from  their  double  bulbous  dome  and  crypt.  As  for  other 
details,  the  Taj  takes  its  origin  from  Central  Asian  and  Persian  monuments. 

Who  was  the  architect  of  the  Taj  really  remains  a  problem.  But  for 
the  seeker  after  truth,  it  is  clear  that  Shahjahan  was  the  only  person  who 
could  create  such  a  marvellous  symbol  of  love  in  memory  of  his  beloved 
wife.  Contemporary  historians  are  silent  on  this  particular  point  and  are 
content  with  the  bare  mention  that  Shahjahan  was  a  great  architect  even 
from  bis  youth  as  prince,  and  several  edifices  of  his  empire  were  designed 
by  himself.  Why  then  should  we  hesitate  in  counting  the  Taj  among  his 
own  masterpieces. 


IQBAL  DAY 

THE  first  anniversary  of  the  death  ot  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal,  poet- 
philosopher  of  Islam  (who  passed  away  on  April,  21st,  1938)  was  celebrated 
at  Lahore  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  of  April. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Chakra varty  said  in  a  long  eloquent  speech  : — “  He  was 
not  a  mere  poet,  nor  did  he  belong  to  one  community,  but  he  belonged 
to  the  whole  world.  He  was  a  seer — a  seer  through  whom  the  whole  of 
humanity  sees — who  preached  the  brotherhood  of  man.  His  Socialism 
meant  alliance  with  truth.  Iqbal  stood  for  truth  all  his  life  even  at  the  cost 
of  causing  discomfort  to  others  at  times.  Iqbal’s  message  was  the  message 
of  Islam,  which  stands  for  democratic  spirituality.  Iqbal’s  socialism  did 
not  inveigh  against  religion . ” 

Dr.  M.  Abdulla  Chaghtai  read  a  letter  of  the  late  Sir  Muhammad 
Iqbal  written  in  response  to  a  request  to  contribute  a  paper  on  the  287th 
anniversary  ofDescartes  (1596-1650)  the  famous  French  philosopher,  and 
mathematician,  celebrated  at  Paris  by  the  French  Republic.  In  his  letter. 
Dr.  Iqbal  suggested  that  a  comparison  of  Descartes’  great  work  known  as 
Method  with  Imam  Ghazzali’s  Ahyaul  Ulum  should  be  made,  which  would 
reveal  that  both  those  compilations  of  great  thinkers  evinced  remarkable 
parallels. 
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His  Excellency  Salah-ud-Din  Saljuqi,  Afghan  Consul-General  in  India 
spoke  in  chaste  Persian  and  said  that  the  late  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal  was 
not  only  a  poet  but  a  great  philosopher.  He  came  to  the  world  when  there 
was  a  great  need  of  unity,  and  his  message  was  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  time. 

The  last  day’s  meeting  at  Lahore  was  presided  over  by  H.H.  the 
Nawab  Sahib  of  Bahawalpur  State.  TheHon’ble  Sir  SikandarHayatKhan, 
Punjab  Premier,  was  the  principal  speaker.  He  said  : — “  Iqbal’s  message 
sounds  the  death-knell  of  Imperialism.  He  gave  a  message  of  Socialism 
and  Islamic  Brotherhood.  It  was  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  appeal  of  his 
message  was  confined  to  the  Muslims  alone.  His  message  was  Universal 
and  was  meant  for  humanity.  The  Patriotism  of  Iqbal  was  free  from 
geographical,  racial,  linguistic  and  colour  taints.  He  believed,  side  by 
side  with  the  Quranic  verse  ‘  The  Earth  belongs  to  God,’  in  the  saying 
of  the  Holy  Prophet  which  regards  the  love  of  one’s  country  as  a  part 
of  his  taith.  Iqbal  found  in  the  Quran  a  short  way  out  of  the  present 
economic  tangle.  He  does  not  believe  in  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
He  believes  in  uplifting  the  poor  without  pulling  down  the  rich.”  This  is 
Islamic  socialism.  The  Nawab  Sahib  of  Bahawalpur,  in  his  short  con¬ 
cluding  speech  offered  sincere  devotion  to  the  poetry  of  Iqbal,  who  was 
one  of  the  world’s  most  eminent  poets. 


M.  A.  C. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 

THE  Hindustani  Academy  of  Allahabad,  which  is  the  only  literary 
association  under  the  patronage  of  the  government  of  the  U.  P.  has  recently 
published  a  report  of  the  work  it  has  done  since  its  inception.  It  was 
founded  in  1927  to  ‘  stimulate  interest  and  activity  in  the  writing  and  read¬ 
ing  of  Urdu  and  Hindi,’  to  ‘  safeguard  the  purity  of  the  language,’  to 
‘  raise  the  standard  of  books  written  in  it,’  and  to  ‘  remove  the  divergence 
of  Urdu  and  Hindi  by  bringing  their  literary  languages  closer  to  each 
other.’  The  latter  aim  was  much  emphasised  by  His  Excellency  Sir 
William  Marris  who  inaugurated  the  Academy  by  delivering  a  remarkable 
address  in  which  he  said  that  ‘  the  Academy  will  set  its  face  firmly  against 
any  attempt  to  give  either  branch  of  the  vernacular  a  distinctly  sectarian 
and  therefore  a  non-popular  form.  If,  for  example,  Urdu  writers  import 

into  current  literature  highly  artificial  Arabic  phrases, - or  if  Hindu 

authors  strain  themselves  to  load  their  vocabulary  with  heavy  elements  of 
Sanskrit,  then  they  both  are  committing  a  twofold  misdemeanour.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  deliberately  putting  themselves  and  their  steps  further 
away  from  the  other  half  of  the  community.  That  no  doubt  is  an  offence 
against  civic  relations  rather  than  against  literature.  But  in  the  process 
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they  are  also  making  their  books  incomprehensible  to  the  average  man, 
and  that  is  a  sin  against  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Academy,  which,  I 
trust,  its  governing  body  will  be  strict  to  reprehend.’  But  this  linguistic 
policy  of  the  Academy  did  not  prove  successful  in  practice,  and  an  Enquiry 
Committee  appointed  to  look  into  the  administration  of  the  Academy 
found  that  the  authors  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Sans- 
kritised  and  Persianised  styles  for  Hindi  and  Urdu.  The  Committee  is. 
therefore,  now  examining  the  question  :  ‘  Whether  it  is  desirable  and 
practicable  to  create  and  develop  a  mixed  Hindustani  style  or  whether 
the  present  trend  which  is  an  accepted  feature  of  the  two  forms  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  undisturbed.’  With  this  purpose  a  questionnaire 
has  been  forwarded  to  leading  Muslim  and  Hindu  scholars  of  the  United 
Province. 

In  order  to  achieve  other  objects  of  the  Academy,  it  has  up  to  this  time 
organised  a  dozen  lectures  by  scholars  of  distinction  in  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge  specialised  in  by  them,  and  published  them  as  booklets.  The  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  by  eminent  Muslim  scholars  have  been  on  the  following 
subjects  : — 

(1)  Social  and  economic  conditions  of  India  during  the  Middle 
Ages  (1928).  (2)  Relations  of  Arabia  and  India  (1929).  (3)  Contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  Hindus  to  Muslim  culture  (1929).  (‘  Contributions  of  the 
Muslims  to  Hindu  culture  ’  was  delivered  by  a  Hindi  scholar  in  the 
same  year).  (4)  The  origin  and  development  of  Urdu  in  the  Deccan. 
(1930).  (5)  Philology  (1931).  (6)  Economics  (1932). 

These  series  of  lectures  have  been  doubtless  of  great  merit  and  value. 

The  Academy  has  also  been  granting  prizes  of  Rs.  300  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  production  of  high-class  literary  and  scientific  works. 
Altogether,  since  its  foundation  it  has  made  eighteen  such  awards  to  various 
authors  for  approved  books,  in  which  eight  prizes  have  been  won  by  Urdu 
writers,  two  in  Prose,  two  in  Poetry,  and  one  each  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  Natural  Science,  General  Literature  and  the  Novel  and  Short 
Stories. 

The  Academy  has  published  79  books  altogether.  Of  these  31  are  in 
Urdu,  as  detailed  below  : — 

Literary  Editions  4,  Literary  Criticism  2,  Literary  Biography  1, 
Literary  Translations  3,  Cultural  and  Political  History  5,  Historical 
Biography  2,  Science  2,  Applied  Science  3,  Folklore  1,  Art  and  /Esthetics  x, 
Bibliography  1. 

These  publications  have  received  general  appreciation  for  their  merit, 
quality  and  researches.  The  following  Urdu  manuscripts  are  awaiting 
publication  : — 

(1)  Sultan  Mahmud  Ghaznavi.  (2)  Mamun-ul-Rashid  Abbasi.  (3) 
Ali  Namah.  (4)  Translation  of  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  English  drama 
‘  St.  Joan.’  (5)  Translation  of  John  Masefield’s  English  drama  ‘  The 
Faithful.’  (6)  Letters  of  Ghalib.  (7)  Anwar-i-Nazar.  (8)  Tulsi  Das. 
(9)  Raja  Chola. 
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The  Academy  proposes  in  future  to  bring  out  a  popular  series  of  books 
in  Hindi  and  Urdu,  which  will  '  aim  at  acquainting  the  general  public 
with  modern  achievements  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  in  simple, 
accurate  and  non-technical  forms.’  Some  books  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished,  while  others  are  in  course  cf  preparation.  The  Academy  will 
attempt  also  ‘  to  enrich  Hindustani  literature  by  providing  a  library  of 
books  in  the  language  of  the  people,  which  should  help  the  ordinary  reader 
to  acquire  self-instruction  in  modern  knowledge.’  It  will  issue  also  ‘  in  a 
uniform  and  popular  series  translations  of  world-famous  classics.’ 

During  the  period  under  report,  a  biography  of  Maulana  Ahmad 
Shahid,  the  religio-political  reformer  of  India  of  the  middle  19th  century 
A.D.  has  appeared.  He  was  born  at  Rae  Bareilly  in  1201  A.H.,  and 
brought  up  under  Shah  Abdul  Aziz  of  Delhi,  where  he  was  moved  much 
by  the  un-Islamic  tendencies  of  the  degenerate  Mussalmans  of  his  time. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  reanimate  them  by  reforms  in  their  religious,  social 
and  political  conditions.  His  enthusiasm  created  a  group  of  holy  warriors 
and  revolutionaries,  which  tried  to  establish  Islamic  theocracy  in  India  by 
waging  wars  against  the  Sikhs,  who  were  notorious  for  their  maltreatment 
and  oppression  of  Muslims.  Maulana  Ahmad  Shahid  was  martyred  in 
one  of  those  battles  at  Balkot  in  1246  A.H.,  but  his  followers  undaunted  by 
their  leader’s  death,  did  not  relinquish  his  mission,  which  culminated  in 
the  so-called  Wahabi  movement  against  the  British  rule. 

The  history  of  this  movement  has  been  dealt  with  by  writers  in  in¬ 
coherent  and  sometimes  distorted  manner,  but  the  above  biography, 
compiled  by  a  teacher  of  Nadwat-ul-Ulema,  Lucknow,  has  removed  a 
long-felt  need.  The  book,  consisting  of  450  pages,  has  been  written  after 
much  labour  and  research,  and  is  interesting,  lucid  and  soul-stirring. 
The  historical  details  of  the  book  may  profitably  be  studied  by 
Indian  Mussalmans  who  wish  to  comprehend  their  destiny.  It  contains 
forewords  by  eminent  scholars  such  as  Maulana  Husain  Ahmad  Madni  of 
Deoband,  Maulvi  Abdul  Majid,  b.a.,  of  Daryabad,  and  Maulana  Syed 
Sulyman  Nadvi  of  the  Shibli  Academy,  Azamgarh. 

In  the  March  and  April  issues  of  the  Ma'arif,  a  well-known  Urdu 
Journal,  Maulana  Syed  Suleyman  Nadvi  contributes  an  article  on  The 
Arabs  and  America,  in  which  he  has  introduced  some  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  on  (1)  the  Muslim  scholars  and  cosmographers  Hasan  bin  Ahmad 
Hamdani  (died  334  A.H.),  Ibn  Rushd  (d.  595  A.H.),  Nasir  Tusi  (627  A.H.), 
and  Ibn  Khaldun  (d.  808  A.H.)  who  did  not  agree  with  Ptolemy’s  theory 
that  ‘  one  part  of  the  earth  is  peopled,  while  the  remaining  three  parts  are 
uninhabitable  ’  and  believed  that  there  was  unknown  land  besides  the 
known  one.  (2)  The  Arab  scholars  Ibn  Khurdazbah  (d.  300  A.H.),  Ibn 
Rustah  (d.  277  A.H.)  and  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Al-Faqlh  Hamdani  (d.  290  A.H.) 
who  knew  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  while  there  is  day  in  one  half  of  it, 
there  is  night  in  its  other  half.  (3)  The  writer  asserts  on  the  authorities  of 
Marwaj-uz-Zahab  by  Mas'udi  (died  345  A.H.),  Nuzhat-ul-Mushtaq  by 
Idrisi  (died  560  A.H.)  and  Ibn  Khaldun’s  Prolegomena  that  Arab  sailors 
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navigated  the  ocean  regions  beyond  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  reached 
islands  which  were  probably  the  modern  West  Indies,  Newfoundland  and 
Greenland,  and  they  met  also  the  Red  Indians,  the  native  population  of 
North  America. 

The  writer  points  out  that  in  1934,  during  the  course  of  an  excavation 
near  Mexico,  two  mineral  pieces  were  discovered  which  proved  to  be 
Arab  coins.  So  far  as  philological  evidence  is  concerned,  Professor  Levi- 
vienier  of  Harvard  University  says  in  his  book  Africa  and  the  Discovery  of 
America,  that  a  large  number  of  Arabic  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  native 
dialects  of  America,  and  they  were  borrowed  about  1290.  And  lastly,  in 
a  mountainous  region  of  Mexico,  there  is  still  an  ancient  tribe  which  speaks 
Arabic  and  observes  Arab  customs.  It  is  believed  to  have  settled  there 
more  than  400  years  ago. 

Bihar  has  stolen  a  march  on  other  provinces  by  undertaking  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  history  of  India,  which  is  usually  confined  to  ‘  a  narration  of 
wars,  patricidal  revolts,  intrigues  for  the  throne,  palace  murders  or  petty 
details  of  the  royal  court.’  This  work  is  to  begin  at  the  initiative  of 
Dr.  Saiyid  Mahmud,  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Province.  During  the 
Muslim  rule,  says  the  Hon’ble  Minister,  Indian  society  attained  a  unity 
of  material  and  spiritual  outlook  which  is  almost  incomprehensible  to-day. 
But  the  historical  literature,  compiled  under  British  administrators  and 
educators  has  presented  a  distorted  picture  of  the  Muslim  domination  and 
cultural  and  social  development  associated  with  that  period.  This  has  led 
to  disastrous  consequences. 

The  Hon’ble  Minister  therefore  proposes  to  have  the  history  of  India 
rewritten.  He  has  laid  much  importance  on  historical  folklore,  which 
according  to  him,  gives  a  true  perspective  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  common  people.  For  this  purpose  an  expert 
folklorist  will  be  engaged  to  undertake  preliminary  work  in  connection 
with  a  comprehensive  folklore  survey  in  a  compact  linguistic  area.  Besides 
this,  a  Bureau  will  be  immediately  established  to  collect  basic  materials 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  Indian  social  and  cultural  history,  especially 
of  the  period  associated  with  Muslim  rule.  The  Bureau  will  consist  of  four 
editors,  two  for  the  pre-Moghul  and  Moghul  periods,  one  for  the  study 
of  the  Deccan  and  provincial  cultures,  and  one  for  the  purely  Hindu 
sources  of  Muslim  India,  together  with  a  committee  of  ten  research 
scholars  and  a  secretary.  The  Central  Office  of  the  Bureau  will  be  located 
at  Patna,  for  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  scholars  to  utilize  the  excellent, 
valuable  and  rare  manuscripts  in  the  Khuda  Bakhsh  Khan  Oriental 
Library,  Bankipore.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  securing  photographs 
of  rare  manuscripts  and  for  the  study  and  inspection  of  rare  manuscripts  in 
various  Indian  and  foreign  libraries.  At  a  later  stage  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  publication  of  these  materials  in  English  and  Indian  languages. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Bureau  for  three  years  will  be  approximately 
Rs.  2,01,420. 

For  unavoidable  reasons  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  details  of  the 
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cultural  activities  of  Bengal  during  the  period  under  report.  I  may, 
however,  mention  here  an  interesting  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Percy 
Brown  on  Indo-Islamic  architecture  at  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  in 
last  March.  He  said  that  this  form  of  the  building  art  in  India  displayed 
some  of  the  finest  architectural  creations  ever  produced  by  the  hand  of  the 
man.  He  referred  to  a  discussion  he  had  on  the  subject  with  Sir  Banister 
Fletcher,  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  he 
knew  from  the  trend  of  the  discussion  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
of  experts  in  architecture  that  of  all  the  world’s  great  monuments,  past  or 
present,  Shahjahan’s.  masterpiece  was  considered  the  most  beautiful  of 
all.  The  influence  of  Islam,  he  said,  on  the  building  art  of  India  began 
about  the  year  1200  A.D.  and  continued  to  affect  the  architecture  of  the 
country  for  some  six  centuries,  and  ‘  it  should  be  remembered  that 
whether  in  its  noble  array  of  mosques  and  tombs  or  its  impressive  groups 
of  rock-cut  halls  or  structural  temples,  India  possesses  an  architectural 
heritage  of  which  any  people  would  be  proud.’ 

s.  s. 


SYRIA 

(The  well-known  Syrian  scholar,  Khalil  Mardam  Bek  has  sent  us  a 
letter  in  which  he  has  given  an  interesting  short  account  of  the  centres  of 
culture  in  Damascus.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  letter.) 

In  Syria  there  are  several  institutions  which  help  the  advancement 
of  culture.  These  are  situated  in  the  large  cities,  Damascus,  Halab  (Aleppo), 
Quds  (Jerusalem),  and  Beirut.  As  time  advances  people  flock  to  these 
centres  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  for  the  cultural  level  in  Syria,  in  spite 
of  political  unrest  and  unsettled  conditions,  is  gradually  rising.  Here  I 
mention  only  those  cultural  centres  that  are  to  be  found  in  Damascus  : — 

1.  Al-Majma’ul-'Ilmi  al-'Arabi,  i.e.,  the  Arab  Academy. 

2.  Daru'l-Kutub  al-Ahliyya  al-Zahiriyya,  the  Zahiri  Library. 

3.  Daru'l-Athar,  the  Museum. 

4.  Al-Jamia‘tal  Suriyya,  the  Syrian  University. 

Each  one  of  these  aims  at  spreading  culture  and  raising  its  level  within 
its  own  peculiar  sphere.  The  Arab  Academy  was  founded  by  the  late 
King  Faisal  in  1919  A.D.  Since  its  inauguration,  the  objects  of  the 
Academy  have  been  popular  scientific  and  literary  discourses,  to  purify  and 
reform  the  language  used  by  journalists,  authors,  and  Government  officers, 
and  to  coin  new  technical  and  scientific  terms.  The  Academy  publishes  a 
monthly  periodical  which  is  of  very  high  scientific  standard.  It  has  also 
published  many  valuable  books,  e.g.,  Tahdhib  ul-Akhlaq  ascribed  to  Al- 
Jahiz,  the  eighth  volume  of  Mishwarra  al-Muhadarah  by  Al-Tanukhi,  the 
Diwan  of  Al-Wahid  b.  Yazid,  the  Umayyad  Caliph.  Some  members  of 
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the  Academy  have  written  books  on  various  subjects.  The  Amir  Shakib 
Arsalan  is  author  of  several  books  one  of  which  bears  the  title  Ghazawat 
al-Arab  fi  Urobba,  i.e.,  the  Campaigns  of  Arabs  in  Europe.  Muhammad 
Kurd  Ali  has  compiled  a  history  of  Syria  called  Khitat  al-Sham  in  six 
volumes.  This  work  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  geography,  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  cultural  history  of  Syria.  Khairuddin  al-Zuruke  is  the  author  of  a 
biographical  dictionary  called  Qamus-al-‘Alam  in  three  volumes.  The 
Shaikh  Kamil  al-Ghazzi  has  written  a  history  of  Halab  comprising  three 
volumes. 

The  Zahiri  Library,  named  after  the  King  Al-Zahir,  who  is  buried  in 
the  building  in  which  the  library  is  accommodated,  was  established  in  the 
time  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in  the  year  1298  A.H.  The  Government  of 
Damascus  in  those  days  ordered  that  all  the  books  bequeathed  to  the  old 
Madrasahs  should  be  collected  and  deposited  in  this  sepulchral  monument. 
In  this  library  there  are  five  thousand  excellent  manuscripts.  This  library 
is  the  centre  of  readers,  students  and  transcribers. 

Daru’l-Athar  was  founded  along  with  the  Arab  Academy  in  1919  and 
attached  to  the  latter,  but  later  on  it  was  found  that  the  Academy  was  not 
spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  Museum  and  so  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  remove  it  to  a  new  building.  In  this  Museum  are  preserved  a 
great  many  antiquities  of  pre-Islamic  and  post-Islamic  periods.  Among 
the  objects  found  are  ruins  of  a  great  palace  which  belonged  to  an  Umayyad 
Caliph,  probably  Hisham  b.  ‘Abdul  Malik,  which  was  excavated  in  the 
desert  between  Damascus  and  Tadmur.  The  authorities  of  the  Museum 
are  still  busy  in  reconstructing  the  transferred  parts  of  the  structure  as 
they  were  originally  found.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  architecture  of  this 
palace  does  not  differ  much  from  the  present  architectural  style  of 
Damascus. 

The  Syrian  University  was  also  founded  by  the  late  King  Faisal  in 
1919  A.D.  Only  the  following  subjects  are  taught  in  this  University. 
Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacology,  Dental  Surgery,  Gynaecology.  The  medium 
of  instruction  in  all  these  subjects  is  Arabic,  and  hence  it  is  the  only 
University  where  modern  sciences  are  taught  through  Arabic.  The 
Professors  of  the  University  have  written  many  books  on  the  subjects 
which  they  teach.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  addition  to  compiling 
books  publishes  a  periodical  called  Al-Majallat  al-Tibbiya,  i.e.,  the  Medical 
Magazine. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


GENERAL  J0S1AH  HARLAN  :  Cenlral 
Asia  ;  edited  by  F.  E.  Ross  ;  155  pages 
with  four  portraits  and  a  map ,  Luzac , 
London,  8/6. 

THE  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  were  periods  of  great  tur¬ 
moil  in  India  and  adjacent  countries.  The 
authority  which  the  central  government 
had  wielded  for  centuries  had  almost 
suddenly  disappeared,  petty  dynasties  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mughal  Empire  had 
become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
lands  beyond  the  Sulaiman  mountains  had 
finally  shaken  off  the  authority  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  Mughal  Emperors. 
During  this  period  we  meet  with  a  series 
of  nondescript  adventurers  from  nearly  all 
the  Western  lands —English,  French, 
Dutch,  Germans,  Italians,  Russians  and 
the  rest — -whose  sole  purpose  in  coming  to 
our  unfortunate  country  was  to  amass 
wealth.  They  had  little  to  do  with  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  or  with  the  imperialistic 
tendencies,  if  any,  of  their  native  lands, 
and  were  thoroughly  self-centred,  seeking 
all  kinds  of  posts  in  those  petty  durbars, 
from  waiters  at  table  and  musahibs  with 
all  the  sinister  meaning  which  can  be 
attached  to  this  word,  to  commanders-in- 
chicf  of  forces  and  ministers,  some  even 
becoming  petty  rulers  themselves.  In 
general  they  had  no  scruples  about  taking 
sides,  and  were  with  one  or  with  the  other 
solely  according  to  the  price  they  were 
paid  for  services  rendered. 

The  political  value  of  the  writings  of 
these  adventurers  consists  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  surroundings,  and  as  most 
of  them  completed  their  memoirs  after 
they  had  left  the  Orient,  there  is  a  refresh¬ 
ing  candidness  in  their  estimate  of  the 


personalities  with  which  they  came  into 
contact.  As  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole 
period  was  utterly  low,  we  should  expect 
to  come  across  some  distasteful  remarks 
about  prominent  personages  whose  sole 
object  was  to  fight  their  way  up  in  order 
to  live  a  comfortable  life. 

Harlan  was  one  of  these  freelances,  and 
as  the  editor  of  the  *  Narrative  '  remarks, 
was  ‘  the  first  American  to  operate  in 
Central  Asia.'  His  career  was  very  adven¬ 
turous.  Without  a  doctor’s  diploma,  we 
find  him  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  pay 
of  the  East  India  Company  from  1823  to 
1826  ;  then  he  is  in  the  pay  of  the  fugitive 
Shah  Shuja,  then  a  guest  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  Ludhiana,  and  commissioned 
by  him  to  prepare  the  ground  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  for  ousting  Dost  Muhammad.  We 
next  find  him  at  the  court  of  Ranjlt  Singh 
at  Lahore  who  appoints  him  Governor  of 
Jasrodha,  Nurpur  and  Gujrat,  but  he  is 
soon  surfeited  and  makes  his  way  straight 
to  Kabul  to  join  Dost  Muhammad,  the 
very  man  whom  he  had  been  out  to  oust 
and  who  had  proved  too  clever  for  him. 
The  potentate  first  makes  him  his  aide-de- 
camp,  then  General  of  the  regular  Afghan 
army,  and  finally  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  But  this  time  the  Governor- General 
of  India,  Lord  Auckland,  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  restore  Shah  Shuja,  and  when 
Harlan  saw  that  the  game  was  lost,  he 
quietly  left  the  East  and  went  back  to 
America  in  1839.  Once  at  home  he  tried 
to  remain  active  and  set  up  a  scheme  for 
importing  camels  as  beasts  of  burden,  as 
also  grapes  to  the  United  States,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  sent  back  to  the  East  in 
an  official  capacity  as  *my  familiar  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  language  and  of  their 
manners  and  customs  would  favour  the 
security  of  a  successful  disguise.’  All  his 
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schemes,  however,  proved  of  no  avail. 

The  record  of  such  an  extraordinary 
career  ought  to  be  interesting  reading, 
especially  when  the  author  gives  a  full 
description  of  the  geographical,  climatic, 
racial  and  zoological  characteristics  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passed  during 
his  adventures.  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
manners  and  customs  prevalent  in  the 
province  of  Balkh,  the  second  with  the 
topography  of  northern  Afghanistan,  in¬ 
cluding  the  itinerary  of  the  expedition  of 
1038-1039,  and  the  third  with  the  mount¬ 
ain  region  between  Hirat  and  Swat- 
Buner. 

Harlan  cannot  be  expected  to  be  un¬ 
prejudiced  regarding  religious  conditions 
and  local  customs  and  he  makes  sweeping 
statements  which,  if  not  wholly  untrue, 
are  only  partly  true.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
the  4  mendacious  habits  of  the  Asiatics  ' 
(page  109) ;  4  the  Muslim  parent  is  at 
liberty  to  select  his  heirs  from  any  of  his 
descendants  and  even  bequeath  his  pro¬ 
perty  to  strangers  ’  (page  35)  ;  4  all 

Mohomedans  are  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  saints  1  (page  15 1).  He  sometimes  lapses 
into  historical  inaccuracies  such  as  when 
he  mixes  up  Bahram  Gor  with  the  Ghoris 
(page  43).  Generally,  however,  he  has 
some  refreshing  remarks  to  make,  for 
example,  on  p.  45  he  says  that  4  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  England  is  in 
fact  the  precursor  of  invasion  and  pretext 
of  conquest  on  page  66  4  religion  among 
the  Moslem  race  is  now  fast  declining  and 
has  degenerated  into  a  cold  and  formal 
discharge  of  ceremonies  among  the  Uz- 
becks  and  on  page  67  4  the  Mollah  is 
fond  of  preaching  up  the  practices  of 
austerity,  but  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  privately  addicted  to  all  kinds  of 
sensuality/ 

The  author  is  more  explicit  with  regard 
to  the  geography  of  the  country  and  deals 
with  such  minute  details  as  the  mode  of 
sitting,  business  transactions,  food,  bever¬ 
ages,  dress  of  men  and  women,  convey¬ 
ances,  heating  of  houses,  monogamy  and 
polygamy,  etc.,  rounding  up  with  the 
climatic  conditions,  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
lands  visited. 

H.  K.  S. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  TIIE  1DARA-I - 
MA  ARJF-J-1SLAMIA ,  Second  Ses¬ 
sion,  held  at  Lahore,  10  12  April  1936. 
Published  by  the  Working  Committee  of 
the  Idara .  Size  9 !/  6’i"  English  mat¬ 
ter  pp.  297  with  5  illustrations  plus  Urdu 
matter  pp.  415  with  one  illustration . 
Ripon  Printing  Press ,  Lahore ,  1938, 

THE  ldara-i-Ma'arif-i-Islamla  is  one 
of  the  youngest  institutions  in  India 
that  is  rendering  highly  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  purely  Islamic  research  on 
thoroughly  efficient  lines. 

By  the  untimely  and  lamentable  death 
of  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal,  who  was  one  of 
its  chief  founders,  the  Idara  has 
sustained  a  particularly  heavy  and  irre¬ 
deemable  loss,  and  shares  the  sorrow  of 
the  Islamic  world.  By  his  tragic  demise 
the  world  has  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  Islamology,  the  nourishing 
force  of  several  Islamic  institutions  in  the 
East  and  West,  the  highest  exponent  of  the 
modern  cultural  potentialities  of  Islam  and 
its  bearing  on  the  thought  of  the  modern 
world,  a  valiant  champion  of  Islamic  socio¬ 
political  ideals,  a  great  successor  to  the 
classical  Persian  poets  and  a  torch- bearer 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  East,  a  messenger  of 
a  mighty  mission  and  a  singer  of  high 
notes. 

The  bilingual  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
Session  in  which  the  English  portion 
occupies  297  pages  and  the  Urdu  matter 
415  pages  in  clear  legible  Nastaliq,  with 
few  printing  mistakes,  must  have  entailed 
the  Idara  considerable  expenditure  but  the 
amount  is  well  spent  as  it  contains  certain 
representative  articles  of  original  merit, 
painstaking  research  and  deep  thought. 
As  a  rule,  not  many  papers  read  at  con¬ 
ferences  deserve  a  place  in  the  Proceedings 
but  it  appears  the  Idara  has  been  careful 
in  selection.  Unless  the  articles  are  of 
permanent  merit  and  contribute  materially 
to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
particular  subject,  they  should  not  be 
printed  in  their  entire  form.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  now  to  advocate  the  cause  ol  .sym¬ 
posiums  rather  than  to  leave  the  study 
and  history  of  Islam  to  the  discretion  of 
individuals. 
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The  volume  under  review  contains  13 
papers  in  English  contributed  by  thirteen 
eminent  writers. 

The  first  paper  on  Islamic  History ,  Its 
Scope  and  Content,  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
versatile  writer  and  enthusiastic  scholar 
Mr.  ‘Abdu’llah  Yusuf  'All,  whose  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  holy  Qur'an  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  modern  readers  of  the  Qur’an. 
The  canons  of  the  study  and  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Islamic  History  enunciated  by 
him  should  serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  future 
historian  of  Islam.  The  broad  outlines  and 
the  scope  and  content  of  Islamic  history 
that  are  suggested  by  the  learned  contri¬ 
butor  are  enough  to  occupy  a  society  for  a 
number  of  years  before  they  are  able  to 
produce  a  genuine  history  of  Islam  and 
the  Islamic  peoples  on  the  most  modern 
principles  of  scientific  research  and  me¬ 
thods  of  historiography. 

One  could  wish  that  the  Iclara  were 
enabled  to  take  up  this  work  and  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  all  Muslim  scholars  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  Islam  by  bringing  out 
a  scries  of  volumes  on  this  basis.  It  would 
be  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  the  cul¬ 
ture,  civilization,  history,  religion  and 
politics  of  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the 
world. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  “  magnificent 
task  to  undertake,  and  a  true  example  of 
Islamic  and  international  co-operation  in 
the  cause  of  literary  culture  and  scholar¬ 
ship." 

Paper  11,  Aids  to  Attention  in  the  Muslim 
Mode  of  Worship,  belongs  more  to  devo¬ 
tional  psychology  and  experimental  philo¬ 
sophy  rather  than  research  on  Islamic 
literary  studies. 

Paper  III. — Dr.  D’audpota  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  analyse  Ibn-i-Khaldiin’s  chapter  on 
Education  with  great  clarity.  We  only 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  complete  his 
translation  of  lbn-i-Khaldun's  gigantic 
work  into  English  and  to  show  to  the 
non -Arabic-knowing  world  the  real 
depths  of  Ibn-i-Khaldun’s  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  of  the  world,  existing  in  his 
own  times,  and  how  much  Europe  owes 
to  him  in  her  conception  of  the  science  of 
historiography. 

Paper  IV.—  Dr.  Shaykh  Inayatullah  is 
an  enlightened  worker  in  the  field  of 
elhnic  studies  of  Islam  in  relation  with 
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economic  and  agrarian  units.  His  contri¬ 
bution  is  specially  noteworthy. 

Paper  V. — Dr.  Shadani  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  TajuUMa  athir  for  such  a 
long  time  that  his  paper  is  almost  overdue 
and  that  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  which 
he  has  promised  should  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  his  readers  by  now.  One  thing  is 
obvious  that  the  writer  is  at  pains  to  find 
fault  with  orientalists  of  minor  capacity 
and  enlarges  his  thesis  on  their  mistakes, 
instead  of  giving  an  independent  review 
of  Hasan  Nizami’s  work.  We  only  hope 
that  Dr.  Shadani  will  bring  out  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Taju'l-Maathir  soon. 

Paper  VI  —  Dr.  Hamid’ullah  is  a  pro¬ 
mising  scholar  who  has  opened  for  himself 
a  great  field  of  genuine  research  and  has 
widened  the  scope  of  the  Maghazi  litera¬ 
ture  by  dealing  with  it  in  international 
terms  relating  to  the  treaties  and  alliances 
made  by  the  Prophet  in  the  early  phases 
of  the  expansion  of  Islam.  Particularly  his 
article  under  review  relates  to  the  political 
contact  of  Islam  with  imperialistic  Persia 
and  the  Zoroastrian-Sassanian  decadent 
monarchs  of  Persia,  leading  up  to  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs.  The 
writer  has  shown  the  depth  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  has  investigated  the  authenticity 
of  the  Story  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Prophet 
prophesying  the  parricidal  assassination  of 
Khusraw-i-Parwiz  on  27th  February,  628 
A.D. 

Paper  VII .  Another  greater  worker  in 
the  domain  of  Traditional  Literature  is 
Dr.  Muhammcd  Zubayer  Siddlql,  whose 
systematic  study  of  the  sciences  of  Holy 
Tradition  and  exposition  of  certain  his¬ 
torical  phenomena  in  this  field  are  bound 
to  throw  fresh  light  on  the  importance  of 
this  literature  as  a  result  of  indigenous 
study. 

Imam  Ahmad  Ibn-i-Hanbal  is  indeed 
an  outstanding  figure  in  Muslim  theology 
of  his  own  times,  who  baffled  every  kind  of 
persecution  and  remained  resolute  in  Faith 
and  dogma.  The  study  of  his  life  and  his 
work  and  of  the  cults  of  the  metamor- 
phosist  Hanbalite  sect  is  a  stupendous 
task.  Ibn-i-Hanbal  as  an  adherent  of  the 
Ahl'ul-Hadith  gives  the  Ray  J\J  \  conces¬ 
sions  out  of  sheer  necessity  and  derives 
every  law  from  traditional  sources.  It  is 
an  open  fact  that  Ibn-i-Hanbal  was  put  to 
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the  necessity  of  accepting  feeble  traditions 
also,  hence  the  Musnad  is  not  so  authentic 
a  compendium  of  Tradition  as  might  have 
been  expected  oflbn-i-Hanbal.  In  dogma, 
he  clings  to  the  pre- Ash*  arite  Orthodoxy. 
The  modern  puritanical  Wahhabi  Move¬ 
ment  is  but  an  offshoot  of  this  cult. 

Paper  V11L — This  short  article  of  Mr. 
Shuja4  on  an  important  problem  of  optics  is 
very  welcome,  as  it  indicates  that  young 
Muslim  scholars  are  really  trying  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  Arab  sciences  also, 
and  are  not  exclusively  immersed  in  pure 
literature. 

Paper  IX. — Dr.  Wahid  Mlrza  has  taken 
a  slightly  different  topic  from  his  own 
studies,  and  thrown  light  on  Moroccan 
Poetry  which  as  he  admits  is  baffling. 

Paper  X.  -  From  the  facile  and  mature 
pen  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Latlf  we  have  the  article. 
The  Concept  of  Society  in  Islam,  which  has 
been  much  appreciated  in  literary  and 
social  circles  and  has  given  a  reorientation 
to  the  Islamic  conceptions  of  society,  relig¬ 
ion,  and  philosophy.  The  article  has 
really  paved  the  way  for  the  Islamic  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Man  in  these  turbulent  times. 

Paper  XL — Similar  to  paper  VII 1,  but 
of  a  much  deeper  nature,  is  this  paper. 
We  highly  appreciate  the  contribution  of 
Prof.  M.  F.  Quraishi  of  the  Islamic  Col¬ 
lege,  Lahore,  who  has  applied  himself 
seriously  to  the  physical  study  of  the  Dawn 
and  Twilight,  ransacked  available  material, 
and  lucidly  combined  his  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject 

The  publication  of  the  Text  of  the 
Nihaya  is  very  necessary.  The  portion 
published  in  the  proceedings  is  also  a 
happy  feature  as  it  belongs  to  a  treatise  of 
the  famous  Astronomer- Philosopher  Qut- 
bu’ddln  ShlrazI  who  revolutionised  the 
theory  of  optics  and  even  excelled  Ibn-i- 
Haythan. 

If  Islam  is  to  claim  a  position  in  the 
Medieval  Literature  of  Europe  as  a  pioneer 
of  culture,  learning  and  civilization,  a 
thorough  study  of  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Muslims  and 
their  real  contribution  to  the  Humanities 
should  be  assessed  by  impartial  critics 
before  any  further  advance  is  meditated  on 
those  lines. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  such  studies 
are  increasing  in  number  and  that  Muslim 


scholars  are  realising  the  necessity  of  a 
scientific  study  of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
Islam  in  the  field  of  such  exact  sciences 
as  Astronomy. 

Paper  XII. — It  deals  with  a  decadent 
period  of  Indian  History,  and  with  the 
personality  of  Adlna  Beg  Khan  who  was 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  tragic  Decline  of 
the  Mughal  Empire. 

Paper  XU I. —  The  last  article  in  the 
proceedings  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
famous  scholars  of  India  and  the  Chief 
Organizer  of  the  Idara.  Prof.  Shafl,  realis¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  Muslim  epigraphy, 
is  devoting  his  attention  to  such  historical 
documents  as  may  from  want  ol  attention 
be  lost  for  ever  to  the  Muslim  world. 

The  articles  in  Urdu  also  deserve  notice. 
Moulawl  Hafiz  Muhammad  Aslam  Jlraj- 
purl's  thesis  on  the  Science  of  Commentary, 
Moulawl  Imtiyaz  ‘All  ‘Arshl’s  Study  of 
the  Kitabu  L Ansab  of  as-Saniani,  and 
Prof.  Hafiz  Mahmud  Shlranfs  account  of 
the  'Urwathul-Wuthqa  ^£*1  >  j  f,  con¬ 

tain  original  material. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  facsimile  of 
the  Kitabu  l- Ansab  of  as-Samam  in  the 
Gibb  scries  in  1912,  scholars  have  needed 
a  detailed  index  of  the  Ansab  on  modern 
lines,  and  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  undertake  this  important  and 
fruitful  work,  which  will  not  only  prove 
a  key  to  the  biographical  literature  of  the 
Traditionalists,  but  a  great  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  Islamic  world. 

If  the  publication  of  a  fuller  and  collated 
text  on  critical  lines  is  not  forthcoming 
from  the  Arabic-speaking  world,  at  least 
a  correct  index  of  proper  names,  places  and 
books  should  be  prepared,  if  we  wish  to 
justify  our  claim  to  this  great  legacy  of 
Islam. 

M.  N. 

PYAM-l-AMIN  {Urdu);  published  by 
4  Shirkat  Adabiyah,  Amritsar’;  second 
impression,  pp.  205. 

THIS  is  a  popular  little  book  compiled 
by  a  well-known  Urdu  writer  Mr. 
Abdullah  Minhas  who  has  collected 
appreciative  views  and  reviews  on  the  holy 
Quran  by  many  European  and  other  non- 
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Muslim  scholars  in  an  endeavour  to  im¬ 
press  the  so-called  modernised  Mussal- 
mans  who  are  unable  to  see  the  merits  of 
their  Divine  Book  themselves.  Let  us  hope 
the  device  succeeds  in  making  people 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  studying 
the  Quran. 

S. 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  MUHAM¬ 
MAD  BIN  TUCHLAQ ,  by  Dr.  Mahdi 
Husain  :  274  pp.  Luzac ,  London .  12 
shillings. 

SULTANUfL-IIIND  MUHAMMAD 
SHAH  BIN  TUCHLAQ  (Urdu),  by 
Dr.  Mahdi  Husain  :  245  pp.,  Hindustani 
Academy,  Allahabad ,  Rs.  3. 

Muhammad  bin  tughlaq  is 

one  of  the  most  enigmatic  figures 
of  Indian  history,  and  up  till  quite 
recently  he  was  one  of  the  most  maligned 
kings  who  ever  sat  on  the  Delhi  throne. 
Probably  the  first  scholar  who  tried  to  do 
justice  to  this  king,  who  was  by  common 
consent  one  of  the  best  read  monarchs  of  the 
age  and  who  exercised  supreme  power  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India  for  a  full 
decade  after  his  accession,  was  Professor 
Gardener  Brown  of  Aligarh.  It  was  Brown 
who  initiated  the  discussion  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  administrative  principles  of 
the  Tughlaqs  in  his  paper  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  United  Provinces  Historical 
Society,  June  1918.  The  volume  under 
review  continues  the  thesis  to  a  complete 
extent. 

By  publishing  this  work  the  author  has 
not  only  vindicated  the  character  of 
Muhammad  Tughlaq  but  also  his  own 
position  as  an  erudite  scholar  of  wide 
reading  and  deep  thought,  and  has  ana¬ 
lysed  all  the  known  published  and  un¬ 
published  authorities  on  this  period  of 
Indian  history.  Withal  he  is  no  mere 
apologist  for  Muhammad  and  is  fully 
alive  to  all  the  failures  due  to  the  monarch's 
idealism.  He  is  quite  candid  that  “  the 
king  was  not  tactful  and  forbearing/'  ex¬ 
plicitly  regards  the  famous  Qarachil  ex¬ 
pedition  and  the  matter  of  the  token  cur¬ 


rency  as  fiascos  of  the  reign  and  says  that 
“  he  was  brought  into  conflict  with  a  body 
of  people  whose  faults  were  unpardonable 
in  his  eyes."  But  he  is  at  the  same  time  most 
careful  in  giving  BaranI  and  his  successor 
Ferishtah  not  an  iota  of  credit  more  than 
is  their  due  when  their  writing  especially 
that  of  BaranI,  is  put  side  by  side  with 
other  historical  material  which  the  doctor 
has  analysed.  In  this  he  had  special  help 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  Futuhu's- 
Salatln.  He  says  that  “  although  its  con¬ 
tents  are  not  free  from  exaggeration,"  still 
it  is  “  an  important  source  of  information  " 
for  the  history  of  the  period,  for  it  is  a 
compendium  of  information  about  the 
India  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Muhammad,  while  still  a  young  man, 
became  versed  in  theology,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  history  and  astronomy,  and 
with  this  cultural  background  it  is  no 
wonder  that  "  the  new  administrative 
organization  established  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  reign  was  so  effective  that 
nothing  like  that  had  ever  been  estab¬ 
lished."  It  was  really  after  the  first  decade 
of  his  rule  that  the  crash  came,  and  this 
was  partly  due  to  factors  beyond  the  king's 
control,  partly  to  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  empire  had  reached — it  included  the 
whole  sub-continent  of  India  from  the 
Sulaiman  Mountains  to  Madura  in  the 
far  south — and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
Muhammad's  ideas  wrere  definitely  ahead 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Dr.  Mahdi  Husain  has  tom  to  shreds 
the  much-repeated  theory  vilifying  the 
so-called  shifting  of  the  capital  from  Delhi 
to  Daulatabad.  He  has  proved  after  a  deep 
analysis  of  facts  and  a  study  of  such  works 
as  Masaliku’l-Absar  that  it  was  due  to  the 
necessity  of  having  a  second  and  more 
central  capital  of  this  far-flung  empire 
that  he  hit  upon  Daulatabad.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  “  Delhi  was  never  deserted  and  in 
fact  never  ceased  to  be  the  capital ....  It 
still  remained  the  administrative  centre," 
and  “  the  royal  mint,  the  treasury  and  the 
governmental  machinery  were  never  re¬ 
moved  from  it "  while  it  was  only  the 
buzurgan-i  Dihli,  and  only  Muslims  at 
that,  who  were  asked  to  go  to  the  southern 
capital,  the  bulk  of  the  Hindus  and  the 
Muslim  masses  being  left  in  their  home¬ 
lands. 
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The  learned  author  takes  us  step  by 
step  through  such  problems  as  those  of  the 
relations  with  Khurasan,  the  Qarachll  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  token  currency,  etc.,  and  al¬ 
most  makes  us  live  through  the  Tughlaq 
epoch.  Even  the  period  when  the  Empire 
was  in  disruption  owing  to  its  vastness, 
the  stern  judicial  temper  of  its  ruler  and 
the  disloyalty  of  nobles,  is  depicted  with 
great  explicitness  and  clarity. 

There  are  four  appendices  dealing  with 
Architecture  and  Inscriptions  (Persian  and 
Sanskrit),  a  critical  account  of  the  sources 
and  a  Bibliography. 

H.  K.  S. 


SOME  CULTURAL  ASPECTS  OF 
MUSLIM  RULE  IN  INDIA  :  by 
S.  M.  Jaffar .  Published  by  S.  Mohamed 
Sadiq  Khan,  Kissa  Khani ,  Peshawar 
City.  Price  Rs.  5-4-0. 

MR.  S.  M.  JAFFAR  is  well  known  to 
students  of  Indian  history,  and 
in  his  previous  volumes,  ‘  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Muslim  India  '  and  ‘  The  Mughal 
Empire  from  Babar  to  Aurangzeb  ’  has 
already  shown  that  he  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  dealing  with  Indian  history  from  a 
correct  and  unbiassed  viewpoint.  Thus 
the  book  under  review  is  the  third  of  the 
series,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  surpasses 
Mr,  Jaffar’s  previous  works  in  breadth  of 
view,  erudition  and  logical  sequence. 
From  such  well-known  manifestations  of 
Indo-Muslim  art  as  the  Taj,  Fatehpur 
Sikri,  the  wonderful  palaces  of  Mandu, 
the  resplendent  mosques  of  Ahmedabad 
and,  going  further  south,  the  Darya-i 
Dowlat  of  Seringapatam,  even  a  casual 
visitor  may  well  become  a  believer  in  the 
Muslim  Kings  and  Emperors  as  great 
builders  and  decorators.  But  after  reading 
Mr.  Jaffar's  book  one  is  almost  shocked 
how  much  is  hidden  from  the  common 
view  which  would  go  to  add  a  hundred 
times  to  the  glory  that  was  Ind  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
chapter  headings  would  show  the  breadth 
of  the  subject.  The  author  has  divided  his 


work  under  State  and  the  Administrative 
System  ;  Toleration  ;  Education  ;  Archi¬ 
tecture  ;  Gardening  ;  Painting  ;  Poetry  ; 
Music  ;  Social  Life  ;  Religious  Influences  ; 
Economic  Condition  ;  devoting  about  ten 
or  twelve  pages  to  each  topic.  Each 
chapter  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sub¬ 
sections,  for  instance  under  Social  Life  are 
mentioned  Domestic  Events --“Houses  and 
Furniture — Dresses  -Cosmetics  and  Toi¬ 
let—  Jewellery — Food  and  Drink- Am¬ 
usements  and  Recreation  —Morals  and 
Manners—  Etiquette. 

It  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Jaffar  has  done 
ample  justice  to  the  subject  he  has  taken 
up.  He  has  conclusively  proved  that  the 
Middle  Ages  of  Indian  history,  when 
Indian  Muslim  Kings  and  Emperors 
ruled  the  land,  was  not  a  period  of  history 
dominated  by  a  foreign  people,  but  was 
a  phase  of  the  action  and  reaction  which 
has  produced  Indian  culture  as  we  know 
it  and  of  which  the  Indian  patriot  of  what¬ 
ever  religious  belief  might  well  be  proud. 
The  impact  of  a  healthy  and  living  culture 
on  the  conditions  then  prevalent  in  India 
was  a  beneficent  and  a  permanent  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  making  of  India,  a  contribu¬ 
tion  which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of 
Indian  life  and  which  cannot  be  obliterated 
however  much  some  of  us  with  a  narrow 
point  of  view  might  try.  The  rule  of  the 
Muslims  was,  as  Mr.  Jaffar  says,  more 
tolerant  towards  the  Hindus,  on  whose 
active  co-operation  they  depended  every 
moment,  than  the  rule  of  the  Hindu  rulers 
themselves,  and  1  it  was  in  fact,  the  policy 
of  universal  toleration  in  its  widest  sense 
that  made  their  rule  not  only  possible 
but  also  popular  in  India.'  It  was  this 
policy  of  mutual  help  and  confidence 
which  went  to  make  the  non-denomina- 
tional  composite  Indian  nation  which  was 
the  glory  of  the  heyday  of  the  Mughal 
rule. 

The  theme  which  Mr.  Jaffar  has  taken 
up  is  full  of  great  possibilities,  and  further 
research  in  each  of  the  topics  discussed 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  a  better 
understanding  of  this,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  epochs  of  the  history  of  India. 

H.  K.  S. 
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BY  THE  GRAVE  OF  AURANGZEBE 


I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace  ;  beloved  by  my  subjects, 
dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and  honours, 
power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing 
appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have  diligently 
numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my 
lot :  they  amount  to  fourteen  : — O  man  !  place  not  thy  confidence  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  world  !  ” 


Abdalrahman. 


I 

THE  character  of  the  last  of  the  great  Moguls,  Aurangzebe,  has  general¬ 
ly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  historians,  particularly  Europeans, 
posterity  having  only  confirmed  the  condemnation  of  many  of  the 
Emperor’s  foreign  contemporaries. 

Even  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  is  far  less  adverse  than  Vincent 
Smith  and  other  British  critics,  has  been  fain  to  observe  :  “  A  native 
historian,1  impressed  with  the  courage,  wisdom  and  ability  of  Aurangzebe 
is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  ill-success  of  his  reign.  The  real  defect  was 
in  his  heart.  Had  he  been  capable  of  any  generous  or  liberal  sentiment 
he  would  have  been  a  great  prince.”  He  admits  however,  with  his  usual 
fairness,  that  “  Of  all  the  Kings  of  India,  Aurangzebe  is  the  most  admired 
among  the  Mussalmans.  There  are  few  who  are  quite  blind  to  the  lustre 
of  Akber’s  character,  but  fewer  still  whose  deliberate  judgment  would 
not  give  the  preference  to  Aurangzebe.”2 

It  is  well  to  balance  these  two  views,  before  we  venture  to  form  in 

our  minds  any  picture  of  this  remarkable  man . It  is  only  a  few 

weeks  since  I  visited  his  grave  at  Khuldabad.  There  can  be  few  instances 
in  history  of  a  great  Monarch  desiring  to  be  buried  in  such  a  humble 
style.  The  most  famous  King  of  Scotland  the  gallant  Robert  Bruce,  did 
indeed  desire  that  his  heart  might  be  buried  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  devoutly 
carried  as  far  as  Spain  on  its  roundabout  journey,  by  his  faithful  follower, 
Douglas,  who  was  there  killed  in  battle  by  the  Moors.  It  is  said  that 
before  his  death  he  flung  the  sacred  relic  as  far  as  he  could,  and  that  it 
was  retrieved,  and  is  now  buried  in  Melrose  Abbey. 


1.  Khafi  Khan  Elphinstone \s  “  History  of  India.” 

2.  Ibid. 
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Great  Western  Monarchs,  like  Charles  V,  have  experienced  that  dis¬ 
appointment  and  disgust  with  all  early  pomp  and  power  which  has  driven 
them 

“To  walk  the  studious  cloister’s  pale, 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy-proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light.” 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  mighty  Master 
of  Hindustan  who,  as  one  of  his  latest  and  less  •  censorious  European 
historians  repeats,  “  was  buried  in  a  coffin  which  cost  five  rupees,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  caps  which  he  had  quilted  himself,  while  the 
300  rupees  which  he  ordered  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  had  been 
earned  by  making  copies  of  the  Koian.”J 

This  simplicity  in  his  obsequies  is  a  contrast  too  thought-provoking 
not  to  impress  even  the  most  careless  traveller  who,  passing  by  the  pic¬ 
turesque  mosques  and  arcades  of  Khuldabad,  naturally  pauses  to  con¬ 
template  the  lowly  grave  of  Aurangzebe. 

All  countries,  peoples,  and  customs  may  furnish  contrasts  for  the 
sententious  moralist.  But  India  is  the  land  par  excellence  of  extremes  ; 
the  land  where  the  luxury  of  Dives  is  luxury  indeed,  and  the  poverty  of 
Lazarus,  even  more  abject  and  dire  than  in  the  parable  ;  where  the  rays 
of  the  midday  sun  and  the  frost  of  midnight  can  both  kill  within  the 
same  twenty- four  hours  ;  where  the  gorgeous  colour  and  aromatic  frag¬ 
rance  of  tropical  trees  alternate  with  wildernesses  more  arid  than  that  to 
which  Elijah  fled  for  refuge,  and  ravines  darker  and  more  profound  than 
the  Valley  of  Desolation  itself ;  where  the  highest-soaring  peaks  of  our 
small  world  rear  their  crowns  of  eternal  snow  over  unbounded  plains, 
to  whose  bourne  is  set  no  limit  save  limitless  space. 

To  say  that  crowds  are  greater,  zeal  intenser,  colour  far  more  emphatic 
in  India  than  in  their  counterparts  in  Europe,  is  to  be  in  danger  of  uttering 
a  truism.  Everything  is  magnified  in  this  land,  whose  story  is  recorded 
in  deeper  shades  and  more  brilliant  lights  than  the  stories  of  Western 
countries.  So  the  incongruity  is  lessened,  though  an  arresting  contrast 
remains,  when  we  pause  beside  the  insignificant  grave  of  an  Indian 
Emperor. 

Aurangzebe  lies  interred  within  a  simple  marble  enclosure  open  to 
the  sky,  as  he  wished  ;  the  screen  of  jali  work,  the  only  embellishment  of 
the  place,  was  added  within  very  recent  years.  A  bush  of  sarda  (mint) 
grows  upon  the  grave,  which  lies  close  to  the  tomb  of  a  Muslim  Saint,1 2 
as  though  nestling  humbly  at  the  holy  man’s  feet.  This  tomb  is  a  great 
dome  of  dazzling  whiteness  and  great  beauty,  delicacy,  and  finish,  pranked 
out  with  a  wealth  of  architectural  detail ;  minarets,  pavilions,  doorways, 

1.  History  of  India  :  Sir  George  Dunbar  (1936). 

2,  Iiaveis  Khaja. 
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arches,  are  stamped  upon  the  background  of  sky,  whose  azure  would 
eclipse  the  finest  Limoges  enamels,  and  those  inimitable  Persian  blues 
which  still  survive,  for  the  delight  and  mystification  of  our  age,  in  the 
tiles  of  Bidar  and  Gwalior. 

There  is  a  porch  leading  to  this  monument,  the  wooden  arches  and 
columns  of  which  are  painted  green,  yellow,  and  red.  The  door  itself  is 
of  silver  ;  and  when,  standing  shoeless  on  the  threshold,  one  is  permitted 
to  peep  into  the  interior,  the  scene  is  a  dim  and  fragrant  mystery,  points 
of  light  on  hanging  lamps,  scattered  flowers,  and  the  brilliant  carpet  that 
is  spread  over  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Saint.  In  terms  of  such  majesty  the 
mortal  remains  of  piety  humility,  and  asceticism  were  invested  in  those 
days  ;  while  Majesty  itself  they  laid  to  rest  for  ever  at  the  feet  of  all  this 
holiness,  and  magnificence. 

Can  such  an  inversion  seem  anything  but  strange  to  Western  ideas 
of  appropriateness  ?  Does  it  not  transgress  all  the  laws  of  proportion, — 
social,  architectural,  artistic,  as  these  are  inculcated  in  other  lands  ?  Was 
such  an  object  lesson  in  brotherhood  which  can  not  only  level,  but  reverse 
social  distinctions,  understood  better  in  the  dazzling  Mogul  Autocracies 
than  in  the  tub-thumping  strident  Democracies  of  Europe  and  America  ? 
Death,  the  Leveller,  is  the  natural  bane  of  mankind  in  Europe  as  in  Asia  ; 
but  the  grave  of  Aurangzebe  is  perhaps  a  comment  even  more  pungent 
than  the  tombs  of  the  Unknown  Warriors  of  the  West  upon  that  dark 
phenomenon. 

The  grave  is  so  placed  that  it  is  said  that  the  water  which  flows  from 
the  tomb  of  the  Saint,  during  the  rains,  runs  through  it,  a  fact  ascribed 
to  the  Emperor’s  expressed  wish.  It  may  well  be  so  ;  for  arc  we  not  in 
the  Land  of  Symbols,  where  the  plastic  or  pictorial  illustration  is  more 
important  than  the  recorded  fact ;  where  the  popular  approach  to  truth 
is  still  by  way  of  myth  and  parable  ? 


II 

ABOUT  three  o’clock,  on  an  afternoon  in  February,  I  installed  myself 
on  a  camp-stool  in  a  corner  of  the  courtyard  of  the  Saint’s  tomb,  with 
easel  and  canvas  in  front  of  me,  and  a  palette  in  my  hand.  The  whole 
enclosure  was  exposed  to  the  glaring  sunshine,  with  the  exception  of  the 
corner  where  I  had  ensconced  myself,  and  this  was  in  the  shade  ;  for  I  had 
taken  up  my  position  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
precincts,  and  the  marble  screen  of  the  grave  of  Aurangzebe,  which 
threw  its  cool  protecting  shadow  upon  me.  And  as  I  continued  my  work 
of  painting  the  magnificent  monument  of  the  Saint,  this  shadow  pro¬ 
longed  itself,  extending  a  prong,  like  a  finger  pointing  towards  the  Tomb. 

It  was  the  shadow,  cast  by  a  pinnacle  of  the  marble  screen  that  encloses 
the  grave  ;  and  it  crept,  timidly  as  it  were,  across  the  stone-flagged  court, 
ever  a  little  nearer  to  the  threshold  of  the  Shrine,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on. 
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Now  when  one  is  sketching  a  rarely  fascinating  subject  like  this  one, — 
white  domes,  flaming  golden  finials,  a  green-and-yellow  pillared  porch, 
and  a  sky  of  Indian  blue — the  picture  may  well  seem  almost  to  make 
itself,  so  to  speak.  So  that  while  the  painter’s  brush  reproduces  the  lines 
and  colours  which  are  so  definite  and  clear,  the  mind  of  the  painter  dis¬ 
engages  one  part  of  itself  from  the  consideration  of  the  immediate  task, 
and  may  roam,  as  it  were,  at  will.  The  painter  thus  becomes  a  dual  entity. 

These  are  the  happier  moments  in  an  artist’s  work  ;  moments  in  which 
the  disciplined  hand  and  eye  work  so  smoothly,  so  independently  of 
the  mental  control,  that  the  watchful  outposts  of  the  brain  are  automatic¬ 
ally  relieved  for  duty  elsewhere,  leaving  only  a  solitary  sentinel  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  technical  task  in  hand.  You  can  call  this  dual 
state  of  simultaneous,  but  different,  doing,  and  thinking,  by  high-sounding 
names  ;  but  it  is  really  a  simple  enough  sensation,  experienced  not  only 
by  Yogis,  and  Thcosophists,  but  by  everyone  during  fortunate  moments 
of  mental  and  bodily  absorption,  now  and  then. 

In  my  own  case,  while  I  was  painting  the  Saint’s  tomb  my  mind  was 
on  the  Emperor’s  grave,  its  august  occupant,  and  that  pointing  finger  of 
shadow  upon  the  pavement, — that  aspiring  indication,  which  daily 
approached,  but  could  never  attain  to  the  plinth  on  which  stood  the 
sacred  edifice. 

Now  the  artist  is  not  a  philosopher  like  the  poet ;  feelings  rather  than 
reasons  form  his  bases  of  action.  His  approach  to  truth  is  generally 
through  a  keen  perception  of  externals.  We  stand  before  a  portrait  by 
Rembrandt,  for  instance,  and  exclaim:  “How  well  the  painter  has 
realised  the  character  of  that  old  woman  !  From  the  ruff  around  the 
throat,  to  the  last  crease  in  the  lined  and  wrinkled  forehead  he  has  set 
before  us,  by  the  magic  of  his  brush,  not  only  the  exterior  of  his  sitter, 
but  the  character,  the  life-history  of  his  subject !  ” 

The  painter  has  presented  us  with  all  this  as  in  one  flash  of  sympathetic 
insight,  which,  while  revealing  a  picture  of  the  serenity  of  old  age,  reveals 
also  underlying  it,  but  only  lightly  covered  over,  the  unconquered  spirit 
of  youth. 

Rembrandt,  like  Shakespeare  has  reminded  us  that 

“  Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 

And  delves  the  parallels  on  beauty's  brow.” 

But  he  has  reminded  us  of  more  than  this.  We  turn  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  Rembrandt’s  painting  with  a  feeling  that  the  artist  has  given  us 
at  one  single  glance  a  parable  as  complete  as  the  poet’s  allegory  of  Death 
and  Immortality.1 

There  is  an  admirable  picture,  probably  a  contemporary  portrait,  of 
Aurangzebe  as  an  old  man,2  bent,  leaning  on  his  staff  (much  as  Doctor 

1.  Tennyson  has  an  elaborate  allegorical  description  in  M  Gareth  and  Lynette,  ”  (Idylls  of  the  King) 
of  his  hero's  combat  with  Death,  whose  helm  he  cleaves,  thereby  revealing  “  the  bright  face  of  a  bloom¬ 
ing  boy.M 

2,  In  the  Prince  of  Wales  Museum,  Bombay. 
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Gemelli  Careri  has  described  him,  “  dressed  in  white,  slender  and  stoop¬ 
ing  with  age,”)1  in  the  Bombay  collections,  which  seems  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  his  over-strenuous  life  of  vast  endeavour,  marvellous  attainment, 
and  final  disillusionment.  Age  is  not  necessarily  pathetic,  but  it  is  no 
mere  sentimentalism  to  say  that  this  picture  possesses  pathos  in  a  very 
real  sense. 

It  could  not  but  come  back  into  my  mind  while  1  sat  there,  painting 
in  the  cast  shadow  of  Aurangzebe’ s  grave.  My  thoughts  crystallised  in 
the  vivid  recollection  of  that  picture.2 

It  is  the  likeness  of  the  courageous  Warrior,  wily  Politician,  Religious 
Devotee,  and  Supreme  Ruler  ;  and  yet  none  of  these  attributes  could  be 
said  to  be  exclusively  stamped  upon  the  portrait.  The  Indian  artist 
painted,  for  his  own  time  and  for  posterity,  the  bent  and  unpretentious 
figure  of  an  old  man.  That  was  all  he  had  before  him  at  the  moment, 
but  not  all  that  he  saw.  For  a  view  of  this  picture  does  help  us  to  under¬ 
stand  Aurangzebe.  And  so  well  do  we  feel  that  we  understand  him, 
that  the  transition  from  the  picture  to  the  lowly  grave  at  Khuldabad  does 
not  seem  at  all  incongruous. 

The  picture  is  not  the  production  of  a  courtier,  but  of  an  artist  who 
preferred  to  record  the  human  rather  than  the  official  element  in  his 
great  subject  ;  or  rather,  who,  being  an  artist,  could  not  help  himself 
from  doing  this. 

And  yet  the  meanest  imagination  cannot  but  expand,  and  the  most 
phlegmatic  pulse  quicken,  when  we  read  in  the  pages  of  History  or  Drama 
of  the  rise,  greatness,  power  and  (comparative)  decline,  of  “  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  India.”  That  is  how  the  world 
at  large  has  thought  of  Aurangzebe. 


Ill 

THERE  are  a  few  outstanding  figures  in  the  long,  complicated,  and 
often  sordid  story  of  mankind,  who  seem  to  us  to  sum  up  within  them¬ 
selves  our  idea  of  an  epoch,  or  a  nation.  Such,  among  Sovereigns,  are 
figures  like  Alexander,  Caesar,  (Monarch  in  all  but  name)  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Louis  XIV,  and  Aurangzebe.  There  is  perhaps  something  fateful  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  last  two  names  ;  for  the  charge  of  facilitating  the  ruin 
of  France  has  freely  been  levelled  at  Louis,  while  the  ruin  of  the  Mogul 
Empire  has  been  attributed  to  Aurangzebe.2 

The  Indian  Monarch  died  in  1707,  and  the  French  Autocrat  in  1715, 
so  that  their  magnificent  reigns  were  contemporaneous.  “  All  Europe 
feared  Louis.  France  regarded  him  with  Asiatic  humility.”4  Both 

1.  History  of  Aurangzebe.  Sarkar. 

2.  This  subject  is  frequent  in  Mogul  art.  But  good  renderings  of  it  are  few. 

3.  “  He  (Aurangzebe)  may  be  said  to  have  ruined  the  Empire."  (Chambers'  Biographical  Dictionary). 

4-  “  France,  indeed,  now  was  almost  completely  ruined,  but  the  Monarch  (Louis  XIV)  maintained  to 
the  last  an  unbending  despotism.  "  Ibid. 
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Monarchs  certainly  lived  to  see  their  respective  empires  reach  the  zenith 
of  power,  and  start  upon  their  downward  progress.  It  is  of  course  in  such 
externals  only  that  one  would  venture  to  suggest  the  superficial  parallel ; 
in  certain  features  of  their  characters  the  two  rulers  were  as  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  as  their  Kingdoms.  Aurangzebe’s  life  was  marked  by  an  abstemious¬ 
ness1  which  alone  would  be  enough  to  show  the  great  gulf  fixed  between 
them.  Still,  the  comparison  is  striking  enough  to  interest  the  curious 
student,  who  is  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  be  afraid  of  discovering  vivid 
similarities  between  such  antitheses  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemi¬ 
spheres.  However,  my  purpose  is  not  to  press  a  comparison  between 
Aurangzebe  and  “  Le  Roi  Soleil  ”  beyond  the  point  that  both  seemed  to 
comprise,  within  his  own  person,  the  living  synthesis  of  his  country’s 
glory. 

The  Indian  ruler  was  indeed  the  incarnation  of  his  immense  if  restless 
Empire  ;  and  he  endured  the  weighty  burdens  and  limitless  privileges 
of  absolute  power  for  fifty  years.  The  splendour  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
under  Aurangzebe  has  been  one  of  the  world’s  great  themes  of  History 
and  Drama.  It  was  probably  more  brilliant — certainly  vaster — than  the 
resplendent  era  of  the  Abbassides,  who  having  renounced  the  simplicity 
of  manners  represented  in  the  early  Caliphs,  “  aspired  to  emulate  the 
magnificence  of  the  Persian  Kings.”  The  wealth  of  these  Monarchs 
appears  almost  fabulous  to  the  modern  reader. 

Abulfeda,  the  historian,  has  described  a  typical  scene.  ‘‘  The  Caliph’s 
State-Officers,  the  favourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel, 
their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand 
Eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The  porters 
or  door-keepers  were  in  number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats,  with 
the  most  superb  decorations  were  seen  swimming  in  the  Tigris.  Nor  was 
the  Palace  itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand 
pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty-two  thousand.  A  hundred 
lions  were  brought  out  with  a  keeper  to  each  lion.”2  Gibbon,  whose 
sonorous  prose  seems  to  confer  an  additional  lustre  on  the  Eastern  splen¬ 
dour  which  he  chronicles  with  such  zest,  tells  us  of  a  Prince  of  the  Abbas¬ 
sides  “  who  gave  away  four-fifths  of  the  income  of  a  province  before  he 
drew  his  foot  from  the  stirrup  ;  ”  of  the  nuptials  of  the  same  prince  at 
which  “  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  size  were  showered  on  the  head 
of  the  bride  ”  ;  and  how  “  the  funeral  of  a  popular  saint  might  be  attended 
by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  women  of  Bagdad 
and  the  adjacent  villages.  ”3  All  this  was  in  the  Tenth  Century  A.D., 
and  the  same  great  historian  has  drawn  a  no  less  glowing  picture  of  the 


i.  “In  the  rigid  austerity  of  his  way  of  living  the  Emperor  allowed  himself  no  relaxations.  **  Dunbar* 
p.  282. 

2*  Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall . 

3.  Ibid. 


2* 
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parallel  splendour  of  the  Ommiadis  who  reigned  in  Spain.  “  Three  miles 
from  Cordova,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Sultana,  the  third  and  greatest 
of  the  Abdalrahmans  constructed  the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of  Zchra. 
Twenty-five  years,  and  above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed  by 
the  founder  :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the 
most  skilful  sculptors  and  architects  of  the  age  :  and  the  buildings  were 
sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve  hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and  African, 
of  Greek  and  Italian  marble.  The  hall  of  audience  was  encrusted  with 
gold  and  pearls,  and  a  great  basin  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  the 
curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  a  lofty  pavilion 
of  the  gardens,  one  of 'these  basins  and  fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry 
climate,  was  replenished  not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.”1 
But  if  the  Alhambra  of  Granada  remains  a  still-surviving  witness  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  Forts  at  Agra 
and  at  Delhi,  the  Tombs  of  Humayun,  and  Akbar,  and  the  Red  City  of 
Fatehpur  Sikri,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  lasting  memorials  of  the 
Moguls  in  India,  tell  a  tale  more  brilliant  than  those  of  Haroun-al-Rachid, 
the  Moorish  Sultans  of  the  West, 

“  ....Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 

Showers  on  her  Kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gold,” 

as  Milton  has  expressed  it.  And  the  Wonderland  of  India  culminated 
and  centred  in  the  dazzling  personality  of  Aurangzebe,  the  simplicity  and 
austerity  of  whose  life  was  such  that  “  his  Moslem  subjects  regarded  him 
as  a  Saint.” 


IV 

AND  where  is  it  all  now  ?  Is  nothing  left  of  all  this  greatness — nothing 
save  a  few  feet  of  earth  within  this  carved  marble  screen  ?  No  one,  placed 
where  I  was,  in  that  storied  corner  of  the  courtyard  at  Khuldabad  could 
have  refrained  from  recalling  the  pageant  of  the  Moguls’  pristine  glory, 
or  of  asking  what  had  become  of  it  all ;  Byron  lamented 

“  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ?  ” 

So  do  we  resent  the  passing  of  beauty  ;  the  termination  of  that  wonderful 
Indian  epoch,  which  closed  for  ever  when  they  covered  in  the  grave  of 
Aurangzebe. 

I  know  that  I  felt  this  very  strongly,  having  finished  my  sketch,  my 
humble  offering  of  homage  to  the  Past  which  had  so  powerfully  impressed 
its  image  on  the  Present  that  the  latter  had  quite  vanished  for  the  last 
three  hours,  during  which  period  of  time  I  had  not  been  living  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  at  all,  but  with  those  other  European  adventurers  who 
clung  so  assiduously  to  the  court  of  Aurangzebe  ! 

It  required  some  practical  diversion  to  wrench  my  mind  back  to  the 
ordinary  facts  of  life  ;  this  was  innocently  supplied  by  my  chauffeur,  who 

I.  Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall . 
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having  gone  to  obtain  change  for  a  rupee  brought  me  back  two  handfuls 
of  the  smallest  of  copper  coins  current  in  Hyderabad  State !  The  question 
of  distributing  these  among  the  children  who  had  collected  for  my  con¬ 
venience,  as  though  by  magic,  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Mosque,  was  solved 
in  the  only  way  that  seemed  equitable,  namely  by  casting  them  amongst 
the  crowd  of  diminutive  competitors.  The  latter  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun, 
and  the  consequent  scramble  that  ensued  was  a  good-natured  one,  the 
disappointed  juniors  showing  no  resentment. 

The  scene  that  I'  had  just  left  behind  me,  was  glowing  in  my  memory 
at  that  moment,  and  the  contrast  was  completed  by  this  little  incident. 
So  I  thought  of  the  splendid  largess  of  the  old  State  processions,  when  the 
Emperor,  upon  his  elephant,  was  followed  by  gorgeous  servants,  who 
scattered  handfuls  of  silver  among  the  crowds  all  along  the  royal  way, 
as  carelessly  as  I  had  scattered  those  almost  valueless  copper  coins  to  the 
urchins  at  the  gate. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  a  short  step  indeed  !  India  today 
is  being  served  by  foreign  “  interpreters  ”  who  are  intent  upon  turning 
all  her  poetry  into  prose,  into  the  prose  ol  a  language  that  they  at  least 
can  understand.  Poetry  is  out  of  date  in  the  modern  world,  which  resounds 
more  loudly  with  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  sordid  clamour  of  rival  claim¬ 
ants,  than  did  the  Mogul  Empire,  but  which  is  perfectly  sure  that  it  has 
discovered  a  superior  way  of  life. 

India  has  learnt  a  great  deal  since  Aurangzebe  passed 

“  To  where  beyond  these  Voices  there  is  peace .” 

But  the  India  that  also  passed  with  Aurangzebe,  whatever  his  faults  may 
have  been,  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  any  equal  point  of  focus,  essen¬ 
tially  Indian,  and  capable  of  commanding  the  awe  and  respect  of  nations. 
Nor  will  India  command  such  respect  again  until  she  turns  a  deaf  ear 
once  more  to  the  siren  voices  from  overseas,  opens  her  eyes  and  sees  herself 
again  with  gaze  unblinded  by  foreign  blandishment ;  until  she  rises 
phoenix-like  in  the  conscious  grandeur  of  her  own  resources ;  and  reveals 
once  more  to  the  world  at  large,  the  awe-inspiring  limitless  perspective 
of  her  art  and  genius. 


W.  E.  Gladstone  Solomon. 


THE  LITERARY  PROGRESS  OF  THE  HINDUS 
UNDER  MUSLIM  RULE 


I 

Hindu  Historians 

LEBON  says  that  the  Hindu  mind  was  ill  fitted  for  the  writing  of 
history.  The  antique  pages  of  the  Vedas,  the  legal  sections  of  the 
Manu  Shashtras,  the  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  wars  in  the 
Mahabharata,  the  tragic  tales  of  the  Ramayana,  and  the  sweet  discourses 
of  the  Upanishads  give  us  no  inkling  of  past  history.  The  political 
changes  which  took  place  before  the  coming  of  the  Muslims  to  India,  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  descriptions  of  rulers  of  different  provinces, 
and  the  accounts  of  contemporary  scholars,  are  all  buried  under  oblivion. 
What  modern  historians  have  tried  to  trace  is  based  on  mere  conjecture. 
The  Puranas  give  some  accounts  of  saints  and  recluses,  but  they  are  not 
taken  seriously  by  scientific  historians. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Muslims  to  India,  a  new  atmosphere  was 
created  here.  The  history  of  Aryavarta  began  to  be  duly  recorded.  And 
Muslim  historians  wrote  not  only  the  history  of  the  Muslim  kings,  nobles, 
scholars  and  poets,  but  paid  equal  attention  to  the  Hindu  Rajas,  nobles, 
pundits  and  poets  also.  Accounts  of  the  Hindu  nobles  and  scholars  who 
flourished  in  the  Timuride  period  alone  fill  volumes. 

Today  European  tolerance  is  much  trumpeted  throughout  the  world. 
We  are  made  to  believe  that  the  age  of  European  conquest  is  conspicuously 
marked  by  the  development  of  the  art  and  literature  of  the  vanquished 
races.  But  do  they  really  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  latter  ?  How  many 
distinguished  Indian  scholars  in  English  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
History  of  English  literature  or  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ‘  tyrant,’  ‘  iconoclast  ’  and  ‘  untouchable  ’  Muslims  treated 
Hindu  and  Muslim  scholars  on  equal  terms.  Muslim  rulers  gave  both  of 
them  equal  privileges  in  their  courts,  and  Muslim  authors  admired  both 
of  them  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

It  was  owing  to  the  Muslims  that  the  Hindus  developed  a  taste  for 
writing  history,  and  in  course  of  time  they  wrote  a  number  of  historical 
books,  which  can  now  be  grouped  into  a  long  series. 

The  first  history  written  by  a  Hindu  scholar  was  the  History  of  Kash¬ 
mir,  Raj  Tirangani.  This  was  written  in  Sanskrit  in  the  time  of  Sultan 
Zaynul  ‘Abedin,  the  ruler  of  Kashmir,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
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826  A.H.  The  author’s  name  was  Kalhana.  When  Akbar  went  to  Kash¬ 
mir,  this  book  was  presented  to  his  Court.  He  ordered  a  Persian  rendering 
to  be  made.  Abul  Fazal  says  that  the  book  covered  five  thousand  years 
of  the  history  of  Kashmir.  The  original  book  has  now  been  printed  in 
India  as  well  as  in  France.  A  Persian  translation  has  also  appeared  in 
print. 

Lalji  Das — Baba  Lai  Guru  was  a  saint  in  Shah  Jahan’s  time.  Prince 
Dara  Shikuh  was  his  disciple.  Lalji  Das  was  also  this  Baba  Lai  Guru’s 
pupil.  Baba  was  born  in  1014  A.H.  and  lived  till  1059  A.H.  Lalji  Das 
wrote  Guru’s  life  and  his  teachings  in  Persian. 

Banwali  Das  Wali  was  Prince  Dara’s  chief  secretary.  Some  have 
named  him  Bhawani  Das.  The  cataloguer  of  the  Asafia  Library  has 
named  him  Wali  Ram  Gosain  Dara  Shikuhi.  Banwali  and  Bhawani  are 
clerical  errors.  Wali  was  his  nom-de-plume,  which  became  a  part  of  his 
name.  He  wrote  Raja  Dilii,  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Delhi.  It  is  a  standard 
book  and  quoted  by  reliable  historians. 

Rai  Bindraban — He  was  Rai  Bahara  Mai’s  son.  Bahara  Mai  got  the 
title  of  Rai  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Shah  Jahani  era  for  his  meritorious 
services.  Dara  Shikuh_appointed  him  as  his  Dewan.  His  son  Bindraban 
was  brought  up  by  ‘Alamgir,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Rai. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  book  Lub-ut-Tawarikh,  ( The  Essence  of 
History). 

Isar  Das  was  a  Nagar  by  caste  and  a  native  of  Patan.  He  received  his 
education  from  Qadhi  Shaykh-ul -Islam  b.  Abdul  Wahab  (died  in  1096 
A.H.).  Isar  Das  was  much  benefited  by  the  Qadhi’s  discourses,  which  he 
held  with  his  visitors,  some  of  whom  were  nobles  and  peers  of  the  State. 
After  he  completed  his  education,  he  was  appointed  Amin  of  Jodhpur  on 
the  recommendations  of  Shuja ‘at  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Gujrat.  He  got  a 
mansab  and  jagir  in  Meerut  for  his  _services  in  a  battle.  His  literary 
qualities  were  much  appreciated  in  ‘ Alamgir ’s  reign,  when  he  wrote  a 
scholarly  book  under  the  title  of  Fatuhat  'Alamgiri  (‘ Alamgir’ s  Conquests). 

Bhim  Sen  Kayestha  was  Raghunandan  Das’s  son  and  was  born  in 
Burhanpur  in  1059  A.H.  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Shah  Jahan’s  reign. 
One  of  his  relations,  Bhagwan  Das,  was  a  Dewan  in  ‘Alamgir’s  court  and 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Dayant  Rai.  Bhim  Sen  served  first  under 
Rao  Dalpat,  the  Governor  of  Bundela,  who  had  proved  himself  very 
useful  in  the  wars  of  the  Deccan,  so  ‘Alamgir  bestowed  upon  him  the  title 
of  Rao,  and  appointed  him  Commander  of  three  thousand  men.  Bhim 
Sen  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortress  of  Naldarak,  which  he  governed 
well.  In  n 20  A.H.  he  resigned  his  post  and  returned  home,  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
‘Alamgir’s  reign,  namely  Dilkusha  ( Heart-opener ). 

Narayan  Kole  ‘Ajiz  was  a  Kashmiri.  He  writes  in  the  preface  of  his 
book  Tarikh-e-Kashmir  ( History  of  Kashmir)  that  the  nobles  of  Kashmir 
had  pressed  him  long  to  write  a  history  of  his  motherland.  Formerly 
Malik  Hyder  had  collected  some  material  from  Sanskrit  at  the  instance 
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of  ‘Arif  Khan,  the  Dewan  and  Assistant  Governor  of  Kashmir.  This  was 
made  available  to  him  (Narayan  Kole).  He  compared  it  with  the  original 
Sanskrit  and  used  it  in  his  book,  which  he  completed  in  1122  A.H. 

Hiraman  Girdhar  Das  was  Mu'tamad  Khan’s  secretary.  Mu'tamad 
Khan  had  sided  with  ‘  Alamgir  in  the  civil  war  of  succession.  After  the  war 
was  over  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Gwalior.  Hiraman  Girdhar  Das 
wrote  about  that  time  his  book  Gwalior  Namah,  which  is  a  history  of 
Gwalior  from  Raja  Vikramaditya’s  time  till  Mu'tamad  Khan’s  days. 

Jaswant  Rai  was  Bhagwant  Rai's  son  and  a  learned  Persian  scholar  and 
poet.  At  first  he  served  Pardal  Khan,  but  he  went  to  the  Carnatic  in  1118 
A.H.,  where  he  got  access  into  Nawab  Sa'adatullah  Khan’s  court  by  writing 
a  qasida  in  his  praise.  The  Nawab  showed  him  high  favours  and  he  settled 
there.  He  wrote  Sayid  Namah,  which  is  a  history  of  the  Nawab  and  his 
family.  _ 

Thakur  Lai  was  Bhoj  Das  Kayestha’s  son  and  a  native  of  Matur  in  the 
district  of  Burhanpur.  In  1139  A.H.  he  wrote  a  book  Dasturul  ‘Amal,  in 
which  he  gave  a  list  of  various  events  of  India  and  the  Deccan. 

Sujan  Rai  Khatri  flourished  in  ‘  Alamgir’s  reign  and  wrote  a  voluminous 
book  Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh,  which  is  a  history  from  the  earliest  times  of 
the  world  till  ‘Alamgir’s  reign.  It  was  written  after  hard  labour  and 
patience  and  is  a  standard  work.  The  author  belonged  to  Patiala,  and 
died  in  1x07  A.H. 

Bindraban  Das  was  Bahadur  Shah  I’s  courtier.  _He  wrote  his  Khulasat- 
ut-Tawarikh  in  1 1 15  A.H.  in  the  40th  year  of  ‘Alamgir’s  reign.  It  is  a 
history  of  India  from  the  time  of  the  Aryans  to  ‘Alamgir’s  period.  The 
ornate  language  of  prolific  Arabic  diction  gives  us  the  impression  that  the 
author  was  of  purely  Iranian  origin.  In  the  preface  he  has  given  a  list  of 
the  various  authorities  he  had  consulted.  He  had  recorded  facts  after 
making  himself  sure  of  their  authenticity. 

Jagjivan  DaswasManoharDas’s  son  and  a  native  of  Gujrat.  He  served 
as  an  Inspector-General  of  the  Post  Offices  in  Muhammad  Mu'azzam’s 
government.  All  the  confidential  papers  of  the  State  passed  through 
him  and  this  inspired  him  to  gather  historical  material.  In  1119  A.H.  he 
was  received  by  Bahadur  Shah  I  in  the  royal  court  at  Lahore,  and  was 
directed  to  write  history.  In  1120  A.H.  he  presented  to  the  court  his 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh,  for  which  he  received  a  title  and  robes  of  honour 
as  rewards. 

Kamraj  was  Nain  Singh’s  son,  and  a  native  of  Phaphund  in  the  district 
of  Itawah.  He  was  introduced  to  Prince  Muhammad  ‘Azam  in  Malwa 
and  wrote  later  on  a  book  ‘Azamul  Harb,  which  deals  with  the  civil  war 
between  ‘Azam  and  his  brothers.  Kamraj  writes  in  the  preface  that 
abundant  material  was  procured  for  him  by  official  chroniclers.  He  often 
gives  expression  to  the  sense  of  obligation  of  himself  and  his  family  to 
the  Timuride  court  for  the  previous  three  generations. 

Kishun  Chand  Ikhlas  Khatri  was  an  inhabitant  of  Shah  Jehanabad, 
and  pupil  of  Mirza  Abdul  Ghani  Qabul  of  Kashmir.  His  father  Uchal 
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was  a  Persian  poet.  Kishun  Chand  wrote  in  1136  A.H.  Hamesha  Bahar 
(Eternal  Spring )  which  gives  accounts  of  the  Persian  poets  who  flourished 
from  Akbar  to  Muhammad  Shah.  This  is  recognised  as  a  standard  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  Azad  Bilgrami  derived  much  benefit  from  it  in  compiling  his 
Khazana-i-‘Amra. 

Lai  Ram  was  a  son  of  Dula  Ram.  His  grandfather  Kunjman  Rai 
served  under  ‘  Alamgir  and  got  the  title  of  Rai.  Dula  Ram  was  also  honoured 
with  the  same  title  and  was  one  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  court.  Lai 
Ram  served  under  Muhammad  Shah.  In  1148  A.H.  he  presented  to  the 
royal  court  a  book  Tuhfat-ul-Hind,  which  is  a  standard  history. 

Khushhal  Chand  served  as  Dewan  in  ‘Alamgir’s  court  and  died  in 
1164  A.H.  After  him  he  got  the  same  post.  Tarikh-Nadir-uz-zamani  is 
Khushhal  Chand’s  best  book. 

Hira  Lai  Khushdil  was  probably  a  native  of  the  Deccan.  He  wrote  a 
versified  history  of  the  Qutub  Shahi  dynasty  of  the  Deccan.  The  exact 
time  he  lived  in  is  not  precisely  known,  but  he  may  have  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  10th  century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  A.H.  which 
corresponds  to  the  rule  of  the  Qutub  Shahi  dynasty. 

Maharaja  Kalyan  Singh — His  grandfather  Rai  Himmat  Singh  was  a 
Kayestha  of  Delhi  and  a  Dewan  in  Amirul-Umara  Samsam-ud-Dawlah's 
government.  His  son  Shitab  Rai  was  a  very  prominent  figure  of  his  time. 
He  got  the  title  of  Mumtazul  Mulk  Maharaja  Shitab  Rai  Bahadur  Mansoor 
Jung  from  the  royal  court  and  was  appointed  the  Governor  of  Bihar. 
He  was  a  great  scholar  and  patron  of  learned  men.  He  died  in  1187  A.H. 
and  his  son  Intezamul  Mulk  Mumtaz-ud-Dawlah  Maharaja  Kalyan  Singh 
Bahadur  Tahawwar  Jung  succeeded  him  as  Governor  of  the  province. 
Like  his  father  he  was  also  a  lover  of  learning.  He  was  the  author  of  Khulasat- 
ut-Tawarikh,  which  is  a  history  of  India  from  Timur’s  time  to  his  own 
days.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  Bengal  entitled  Wardat  Qasimi. 

Shiva  Das  belonged  to  Lucknow,  and  wrote  Shah  Namah,  which 
consists  of  history  till  the  time  of  Farukh  Siyar  (1124  A.H.)  and  Muham¬ 
mad  Shah  (1131  A.H.).  He  served  as  a  Court  Secretary  for  a  long  time. 

Rup  Narayan  was  Hari  Ram  Khatri’s  son  and  a  native  of  Sialkot.  In 
1129  A.H.  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  sacred  places  of  the  Hindus  entitled 
Brij  Mahatum,  the  chronogram  of  which  is  to  be  had  from  Makhzan-ul- 
‘  Irfan. 

Rai  Chitraman  wrote  a  history  of  India,  namely,  Chahar  Gulshan 
at  Ghaziuddin  Khan’s  wishes.  This  book  is  divided  into  four  chapters, 
the  first  is  a  history  of  the  kings  of  India,  the  second  is  a  description  of 
the  provinces,  the  third  is  a  survey  of  the  roads  which  led  from  Delhi  in 
different  directions  and  the  fourth  is  an  account  of  Hindu  saints  and 
recluses.  The  third  chapter  provides  very  useful  information.  The  book 
was  finished  in  1173  A.H. 

Durga  Das  was  a  Brahmin  of  the  district  of  Namawal  (Madras).  He 
served  sometimes  in  Khaluji  Bhonsle's  court,  and  then  went  from  Nagpur 
to  Allahabad  in  connection  with  Nasirul  Mulk  Nasir  Jang’s  affairs.  In 
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1182  A.H.,  he  wrote  there  Mizan-i-Danish  which  is  divided  into  four 
parts  according  to  Jug  (the  four  great  Hindu  periods,  Sat,  Treta,  Dwapar 
and  Kali).  _ 

Manna  Lai  wrote  a  history  of  Shah ‘Alam’s  period,  beginning  from 
1184  A.H.  when  the  latter  went  to  Delhi  from  Allahabad. 

Rai  Kewal  Ram  was  an  inhabitant  of  Kasna  in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi. 
In  1184  A.H.  he  wrote  a  book  Tazkirat-ul-Umara,  which  he  based  on 
royal  diaries  and  chronicles. 

Dalpat  Rai  belonged  to  Ahmadabad,  Gujrat.  His  father  Gulab  Rai 
was  a  clerk  there.  Dalpat  Rai  was  a  scholar  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit, 
Prakarit  and  Bhaka.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven  he  came  to  Jainagar  (Jaipur) 
and  began  to  write  Malhat  Maqal  at  Maharaja  Madho  Singh’s  orders. 
He  completed  the  book  in  1181  A.H.  after  the  Maharaja’s  death. 

Bindraban  Khushgo  was  an  inhabitant  of  Muthra,  and  pupil  of  the 
renowned  scholars  of  the  day,  Serajuddin  Ali  Khan  Arzu,  Mirza  Abdul 
Quadir  Bedil,  Muhammad  Afzal  Sirkhush  and  Shaykh  Sa'dullah  Gulshan. 
He  was  noted  for  his  merit  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  He  wrote  two  biog¬ 
raphies  Safina-i-Khushgo  and  Tazkirat-ul-Mu  dsinn,  and  presented 
them  to  Nawab  ‘Umdatul  Mulk  Amir  Khan,  who  appreciated  his  labour 
by  fixing  an  honorarium  of  two  rupees  daily  for  him.  After  the  Nawab’s 
death  he  renounced  the  world  and  settled  in  Azimabad  (Patna).  The  copy 
of  Safina-i-Khushgo  which  exists  in  the  Oriental  Library,  Patna,  belonged 
to  Azad  Bilgrami,  who  had  it  copied  in  1183  A.H. 

Pundit  Krishnanand  was  the  author  of  Shahan-i-Hind  which  is  a  history 
of  the  kings  of  India.  The  time  he  lived  is  not  exactly  known,  but  he  was 
alive  in  1173  A.H. 

Bodh  Singh  wrote  a  history  of  the  Sikhs  from  1178  A.H.  to  his  own 
days,  entitled  Nanak  Shah.  He  was  helped  by  Lala  ‘Ajaib  Singh  in  his 
compilation,  the  date  of  which  is  not  known. 

Raghunath  was  probably  a  Mahratta  and  wrote  in  1774  A.D.  a  history 
of  the  Mahrattas  entitled  H  al  at -i- Mahratta. 

Shiva  Prasad  served  under  Nawab  Faidhullah  Khan  Rohilla  in 
1190  A.H.  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Rohilla  Pathans  in  Tarikh-e-Faidh 
Bakhsh. 

Mukand  Rai  translated  into  Persian  Raja  Holkar’s  political  letters, 
which  are  known  as  Kfiatt-e-Holkar,  a  copy  of  which,  dated  1190  A.H. 
is  in  the  Asafiya  Library. 

Mohan  Lai  Anls  was  an  inhabitant  of  Lucknow,  and  Mirza  Fakhir 
Makln’s  pupil.  He  is  the  author  of  Anis-ul-Akhbar,  which  is  an  interesting 
biography  of  Mirza  Makln  and  his  pupil.  It  gives  an  account  of  Mirza 
Makin’s  six  Hindu  pupils  also.  It  was  written  in  1193  A.H. 

Hamam  Singh  was  an  inhabitant  of  Malanwah,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lucknow,  and  was  a  Saraswati  Brahman.  From  his  childhood  he  was 
brought  up  by  ‘Ainuddin  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Bareilly.  Sa'adat  Jawaid 
is  his  best  book.  ‘Ainuddin  Khan’s  rule  in  Bareilly  extended  from  1195 
toii99A.H.). 
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Ranchurji  in  1824  A.D.  (1197  A.H.)  wrote  Tarikh-e-Surat,  in  which 
he  gives  descriptions  of  Junagadh  and  the  Nagar  community. 

Lachmi  Narayan  Shaflq  was  an  inhabitant  of  Lahore.  His  grandfather 
accompanied  ‘Alamgir  to  the  Deccan  and  settled  in  Aurangabad.  His 
father  Rai  Mansa  Ram  was  Nawab  Asaf  Jah’s  Dewan.  Lachmi  Narayan 
Shaflq  was  an  erudite  scholar.  He  was  Azad  Bilgrami’s  pupil  and  one  of 
the  loyal  servants  of  ‘Alijah  Bahadur.  He  inherited  a  passionate  love  of 
history  and  biography  from  his  teacher  Azad  and  left  numerous  works  on 
both  these  subjects.  His  Gul-e-R‘ana  and  Sham-i-Ghariban  are  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Persian  poets.  In  1204  A.H.  he  wrote  Haqiqat  hay  Hindustan, 
and  later  on  Khulasat-ul-Hind  and  Tawarikh-i-Asafi,  but  his  best  book 
is  Bisat-ul-Ghanaim  which  is  a  history  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Har  Sukh  Rai  was  a  Khatri  by  caste  and  inhabitant  of  Lahore.  In 
1214  A.H.  he  began  to  write  Majma'ul  Akhbar,  on  his  uncle  Sri 
Narayan’s  advice,  and  completed  it  in  1220  A.H.  A  few  years  before  he 
had  already  written  a  very  useful  and  interesting  book  Zubdat-ul-Qawa- 
neen  of  which  I  will  speak  later  on. 

Manna  Lai  was  a  secretary  to  the  Royal  Khalsa  office  and  deputed  to 
write  Shah  ‘Alam’s  diary.  This  diary  is  now  in  the,  Oriental  Library, 
Bankipore,  and  gives  a  good  impression  of  the  writer’s  sound  merit  and 
keen  observation.  The  last  page  of  the  diary  finishes  with  the  last  day  of 
Shah  ‘Alam’s  life  (1221  A. LI.). 

Rai  Amar  Singh  Khushdi)  belonged  to  Katra  Manikpore  and  his  father 
was  the  Nazim  of  Ghaziporein  Nawab  Shuja'uddaulah’s  time.  Amar  Singh 
served  first  under  Maharaja  Ajit  Singh  of  Benares  and  was  later  on  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Nazim  of  Aligarh  by  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  a 
learned  scholar  and  wrote  Farmarawayan-i-Hunud,  which  is  a  history  of  the 
Hindu  rulers  of  India  from  the  earliest  times  to  Sultan  ‘  Alauddin  Ghori  s 
reign.  Another  work  of  his  is  Bazm-i-Khaydl,  which  is  an  account  of  the 
political  affairs  of  his  days.  The  activities  of  the  English  till  1210  A.H. 
form  a  useful  part  of  the  book.  He  died  in  1225  A.H. 

Daulat  Rai  was  a  Kayestha  and  chief  attendant  of  Bhawal  Khan,  the 
founder  of  the  Bhawalpore  State,  (died  in  1224  A.H.).  He  wrote  a  history 
of  Bhawalpore  entitled  Mir  at  Daulat  ‘Abbassia,  which  is  so  named  because 
the  origin  of  the  dynasty  of  Bhawalpore  is  traced  to  the  Abbasides. 

Rai  Bhagwan  Das  was  a  Kayestha  and  inhabitant  of  Kalpi  and  had 
for  pen-name  Hindi.  He  received  education  in  Lucknow,  and  was  also 
taught  by  Syed  Yusuf  of  Saharanpore.  He  was  given  a  respectable  post 
in  Nawab  Asaf-ud-Dawlah’s  government  and  afterwards  became  an 
attendant  on  Mu‘tam-ud-Dawlah  Maharaja  Takit  Rai,  the  Assistant 
Dewan  of  the  king  of  Oudh.  He  is  the  author  of  two  biographies,  Hadiqa- 
i-Hindi  and  Safina-i-Hindi,  which  give  an  account  of  past  and  contem¬ 
porary  poets  respectively.  The  date  of  these  compilations  is  1219  A.H. 

Mohan  Singh  served  in  Holkar’s  government  and  was  an  able  scholar 
in  Arabic  and  Persian.  He  wrote  Waqa-i  -Holkar  which  is  a  history  of 
Malhar  Rao  Holkar  (Indore).  It  was  completed  in  1223  A.H. 
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Chatr  Mai’s  most  valuable  work  is  Dewan  Pasand  which  is  a  discourse 
on  Indian  Finance.  He  wrote  also  Amarat-ul-Akbar  which  must  be  the 
description  of  the  buildings  of  Akbarabad,  according  to  the  title.  His 
former  book  is  dated  1225  A.H. 

Bisadan  Lai  Shadan  was  an  inhabitant  of  Bilgram  and  the  Assistant 
Chief  Secretary  in  Amir-ud-Dawlah  Muhammad  Amir  Khan’s  court  and 
wrote  Amir  Namah  at  his  orders.  This  is  really  Amir  Khan’s  biography. 

Sundar  Lai  Kole  was  an  inhabitant  of  Muthra  and  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Khalsa  office.  In  1241  A.H.  he  wrote  Gul-e-be-Khezan  which  is 
divided  into  four  chapters.  The  first  three  give  descriptions  of  Delhi, 
Muthra  and  Bindraban,  and  the  fourth  consists  of  fiction. 

Munshi  Sada  Sukh  Lai — (Niyaz)  was  a  record  keeper  in  Agra  in  Najaf 
Khan’s  time.  In  1234  A.H.  he  came  to  Allahabad  leaving  Delhi  at  the 
age  of  65  years.  Mirza  Qalil,  Mir  Taqi  and  Khwaja  Mir  Dard  were  his 
contemporaries.  In  Allahabad  he  wrote  Muntakhab-ut- Tawarikh  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot  in  his  History  of  India. 

Bahadur  Singh  belonged  to  Shah-Jehanabad  but  settled  in  Allahabad. 
He  wrote  a  general  history  of  the  world  Yadgar  Bahaduri,  culling  material 
from  Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindi  books.  It  was  completed  in  1249  A.H. 

Ratan  Singh — Munshi-ul-Mamalik  Fakhr-ud-Dawlah  Dabir-ul-Mulk 
Raja  Ratan  Singh  Zakhmi  was  born  in  Lucknow  and  was  a  Kayestha  by 
caste.  His  family  served  the  Oudh  court  for  three  generations.  His 
grandfather  Raja  Bhagwan  Das  was  a  tutor  of  Asaf-ud-Dawlah  when  he 
was  a  prince,  and  a  Dewan  when  the  latter  steered  the  helm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Ratan  Singh  was  an  erudite  scholar  of  his  time.  His  real  worth  will 
be  shown  when  I  will  make  a  survey  of  Hindu  philosophers,  but  amongst 
his  numerous  works  one  is  Sultan-ut-  Tawarikh,  which  is  a  history  of  the 
kings  of  Oudh.  He  finished  this  book  in  his  sixtieth  year  in  1258  A.H. 

Ram  Sita  Singh — His  pen-name  was  Fitrat.  He  wrote  a  biography 
of  Munshi  Sital  Singh  Bekhud  in  his  Haqiqat-hai  Bekhud,  which  was 
printed  in  1848  A.D. 

Bishun  Narayan  was  the  author  of  Naz drat -ul- Sind  which  is  a  historico- 
geographical  review  of  the  province  of  Sind.  The  cataloguer  of  the  Persian 
manuscripts  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  says  that  it  is  a  translation  of 
Lieut.  T.  Postan’s  Personal  Observations  on  Sind,  with  additional  notes 
on  the  events  of  the  subsequent  period  up  to  1858.  The  date  of  its  com¬ 
pilation  is  not  known,  but  the  copy  of  the  Asiatic  Society  is  dated  1859 
A.D. 

Lala  Sital  Chand  lived  in  Agra,  and  long  before  the  so-called  Mutiny 
of  1857  he  was  a  teacher  in  Agra  Madrasa.  He  wrote  T'arif-ul-Tmdrat, 
which  gives  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  buildings  of  Agra. 

Mahtab  Singh  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cawnpore  and  wrote  Tarikh-e- 
Hazara,  which  is  a  history  of  Hazara  State  from  the  earliest  times,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  period  from  1819  to  1849. 

Girdhari  Lai  was  the  author  of  Zafar  Dakan.  Details  of  the  author 
and  the  dates  of  his  compilations  are  not  known,  but  he  was  famous  as  a 
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philosopher. 

Raja  Kundun  Lai  was  a  prominent  scholar  of  his  time  and  was  widely 
known  as  a  philosopher.  He  belonged  to  Delhi.  In  1237  A.H.  he  wrote 
Qistas  and  later  on  Tanqih-ul-Akhbar,  which  is  largely  his  autobiography. 

The  above  list  of  historians  can  be  enlarged,  but  many  books  have 
been  destroyed  by  this  time.  This  short  list,  however,  stands  in  welcome 
contrast  with  the  numer  of  modern  authors,  who  enjoy  every  kind  of 
educational,  literary  and  academic  facilities.  There  are  other  things  to  be 
considered  also.  Unlike  modern  writers,  the  above  authors  wrote  and 
compiled  books  not  for  any  commercial  gain,  but  to  serve  exclusively  the 
cause  of  learning.  Again,  the  books  which  are  written  today  are  gleaned 
and  culled  from  the  works  of  past  writers.  They  are  generally  not  the 
outcome  of  personal  study  of  human  nature,  but  are  mere  researches 
based  on  older  books.  On  the  other  hand,  the  works  of  the  Hindu  authors 
mentioned  above  are  mostly  the  results  of  personal  observations  of  human 
character,  actual  experiences  of  political  happenings,  and  more  or  less 
thorough  scrutiny  of  varied  facts.  Some  of  these  authors  undertook 
arduous  journeys  to  avoid  having  to  use  second-hand  information  ;  some 
held  responsible  offices,  and  most  of  them  were  either  secretaries,  chronic¬ 
lers  or  Diwans  who  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  State.  They  had  naturally 
a  masterly  grasp  of  political,  administrative  and  financial  details,  which 
qualified  them  to  write  and  compile  history  authoritatively. 


II 

Hindu  Poets 

THE  conquered  race  cannot  help  adopting  its  conqueror’s  language. 
During  the  Muslim  period,  Persian  was  the  language  of  the  court  but 
the  way  in  which  India  was  ruled  in  those  days  gives  us  reason  to  believe 
that  the  people  were  never  forced  to  learn  it,  although  they  had  to  learn  it 
mostly  on  material  grounds.  It  was,  however,  during  Sikander  Lodi’s 
time  that  the  Indians  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Persian  in  large 
numbers. 

English  education  is  a  dominant  feature  of  British  rule  in  India. 
Considerable  amounts  are  spent  in  the  organisation  of  an  exceedingly 
large  number  of  educational  institutions.  But  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned 
the  method  of  education  in  the  past  stands  in  favourable  contrast  with  the 
modern  system.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  past,  education 
was  free,  not  expensive.  Teachers  were  loving  and  earnest — not  business¬ 
like  and  professional.  There  was  no  invidious  discrimination  between  the 
Hindus  and  the  Muslims.  Both  enjoyed  common  environment  and  had 
common  associations.  Consequently,  the  Hindus  learnt  Persian  without 
any  handicap  or  reluctance.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Timuride  period 
there  flourished  large  numbers  of  Hindu  poets  whose  merits  have  been 
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acknowledged  and  appreciated  by  contemporary  Muslim  critics.  I  give 
below  a  short  account  of  some  prominent  Hindu  poets,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

Afrin — His  name  was  Mittan  Lai  and  pen-name  Afrin.  He  was  a 
Kayestha  by  caste  and  lived  in  Allahabad.  His  verses  were  remarkable 
for  their  raciness  and  spontaneity  : 


L  jLfr  (J LL»  £  L  jl y*  .iiL.  jl  aJd 
f*  k.  ^  f  j?-*  l>.  **  f~“ 

Anis — Mohan  Lai  Anls  was  Toal  Ram  Kayestha's  son  and  Mirza 
Fakhir  Makin’s  pupil.  He  was  author  of  a  Persian  diwan. 

Aram — Munshi  Ishari  Das  Aram  was  in  the  service  of  Amirul-Umara 
Nawab  Ghazanfar  Jung,  a  noble  of  Farrukhabad.  He  wrote  with  perfect 
mastery  both  prose  and  poetry  in  Persian.  His  writings  were  marked  by 
erudition,  beauty  of  thought,  dexterity  of  words  and  elegance  of  diction. 
Some  of  his  biographical  and  historical  works  are  written  in  admirable 
style.  He  wrote  the  following  verses  in  praise  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Asaf 
Jah  on  the  occasion  of  the  suppression  of  the  Suraj  Mai  Jat’s  rebellion  : 


^ ^  -O  1  ill  £  wilUl  j»lk>  j lj>-  >— *•>■1' ol 

J  i  u.  j(.  --  <CUJ  V  ^li  J  J)  j 


Badr — Rai  Ganga  Prasad  was  a  highly  cultured  and  accomplished 
Kayestha  ot  Lucknow.  He  was  a  Keeper  of  Records  in  Wajid  Ali  Shah’s 
government  and  an  adept  in  accounts  and  book-keeping. 

Bahar — Tek  Chand  Bahar  wrote  pleasing  verses  and  “  his  writings,” 
says  a  biographer,  “  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence.”  He  is  the 
author  of  Bahar  ‘Ajam  (a  well-known  dictionary)  and  Jawahirul-Huruf 
(a  philological  work).  He  was  one  of  the  few  distinguished  pupils  of 
Serajuddin  Ali  Khan  Arzu. 

Bahjut — Makhan  Lai  Bahjut  was  author  of  a  Persian  diwan. 

Brahman — Chandr  Bhan,  Brahman  cf  Agra,  was  a  secretary  in  Dara 
Shikuh’s  government.  After  the  latter  was  murdered,  he  resigned  his 
post  and  went  to  Benares,  where  he  died  in  1073  A.H. 

Gulshan — Raja  Tiyal  Lai  Bahadur  was  a  good  poet  and  author  of  a 
diwan.  He  served  in  the  correspondence  department  of  Abul  Fatah 
Muhammad  Ali  Shah,  the  ruler  of  Oudh. 

Gulshan  was  the  nom-de-plume  of  Rai  Gulab  Rai,  who  was  Qatil’s 
pupil  and  a  native  of  Sandila.  He  served  in  various  high  posts  in  Oudh 
State.  He  was  ”  second  to  none  in  his  learning,  highly  skilled  in  soldier¬ 
ship  also,  and  bequeathed  a  voluminous  biography  of  poets  and  a  bulky 
diwan.” 

Hindu — This  pen-name  was  assumed  by  Shiva  Singh  of  Lucknow,  as 
well  as  Gokulchand  of  Farrukhabad.  The  latter  was  a  Khatri  by  caste. 
Very  little  is  known  of  them. 
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Haya — Shiva  Ram  Haya  was  a  Kayestha  of  Akbarabad.  His  father 
Bhagwali  Mai  served  in  the  government  of  Nawab  Asad  Khan  who  was 
‘Alamgir’s  minister.  He  took  instruction  in  poetry  from  Mirza  Bedil  and 
wrote  Gulgasht-Bahar  Aram ,  after  the  model  of  the  latter’s  Chahar  ‘  Unsur. 
He  died  in  1x44  A.H. 

Ikhlas — Kali  Prasad  lkhlas  was  a  Kayestha  and  inhabitant  of  Lucknow. 
He  took  lessons  in  Persian  prose  and  poetry  from  Maulvi  Ehsanullah. 
His  verses  and  writings  were  destroyed  alter  his  death.  He  wrote  a  qasida 
in  praise  of  Muhammad  Ali,  the  ruler  of  Oudh,  for  which  he  received  one 
thousand  rupees  as  a  reward. 

Indraman — He  was  Kanwal  Ram’s  son  and  a  native  of  Aurangabad 
in  Bulandshahr  District.  He  learnt  Persian  from  Shaykh  Nizamuddin  of 
Sikandarabad  and  became  prominent  for  his  verses.  He  became  blind  in 
his  youth,  but  had  a  sharp  memory,  so  he  was  able  to  recite  his  prose  and 
poetical  productions. 

‘Ishrat— Jai  Kishun  ‘Ishrat  was  a  Brahman  of  Kashmir  and  was  well 
known  for  his  chaste  verses.  He  served  for  a  long  time  under  Nawab 
Najm-ud-Dawlah  Amir. 

Khamush — Sahib  Ram  Khamush  was  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  Shah 
‘Alam.  He  died  in  1225  A.H.  A  manuscript  of  his  Persian  diwan  is  in 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  consisting  of  ghazals,  qasidas,  qit'as,  and 
short  mathnav is. 

Kheyall — Khcyali  Ram  was  a  native  of  Lucknow.  His  excellence  in 
prose  and  poetry  was  widely  acknowledged.  He  was  the  author  of  more 
than  one  hundred  books,  one  of  which  is  the  Explanatory  Notes  on  Khusro. 
He  wrote  a  qasida  in  Wajid  Ali  Shah’s  praise,  of  which  the  words  in  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  first  hemistich  give  the  chronograms  of 
Hijra  and  Fasli  eras  respectively,  and  the  words  in  the  second  hemistich 
give  chronograms  of  Christian  and  Indian  Sambat  eras. 

Khushdil — Rai  Amar  Singh  was  Jivan  Ram’s  son  and  a  native  of 
Manikpur.  I  have  already  mentioned  him  in  the  list  of  historians.  He 
was  also  a  poet  and  author  of  Bahar  Danish  and  a  diwan,  which  consists 
of  five  thousand  verses. 

Manohar — Rai  Manohar  Lai  was  a  noble  of  Akbar’s  court.  He  was 
held  in  respect  for  his  suave  disposition  and  sane  wisdom.  He  was  a  good 
poet : — 

22  ^  0  i  (J2  itbx  j  ^  0  ^  y  2  ^2  L 

Mujid — Sukhan  Lai  Mujid  was  a  native  of  Badaun.  This  pen-name  was 
also  assumed  by  Lala  Kalka  Prasad  of  Lucknow,  who  was  well  known 
for  his  poetic  wit  and  sharp  intelligence.  He  wrote  a  beautiful  hand 
in  Nasta'liq  and  was  a  past  master  in  Persian  idiom  and  phrases. 

Mauzun — Raja  Ram  Narayan  Mauzun  was  a  native  of  Azimabad. 
His  father  served  as  a  Diwan  in  Nawab  Mahabat  Jung’s  State  and  after 
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his  father’s  death  he  got  the  same  post.  He  was  a  good  soldier  and  poet. 
He  learnt  to  compose  verses  from  Ali  Hazln  and  was  the  author  of  a 
diwan.  He  died  in  1170  A.H. 

Mauzun  was  the  nom-de-plume  of  Raja  Madan  Singh  also,  a  native 
of  Etawah.  His  father  Jagat  Singh  was  employed  as  a  Diwan  in  Nawab 
Ghaziuddin  Khan’s  government  and  was  promoted  to  a  mansab  of  three 
thousand,  and  awarded  the  title  of  Raja.  Madan  Singh  served  under 
Nawab  Asaf  Jah  of  the  Deccan  and  in  Nasir  Jung’s  time  got  a  mansab  of 
two  thousand  and  was  honoured  with  the  insignia  of  a  flag,  drum  and  the 
title  of  Raja.  He  was  Jater  on  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortress  of  Mustafa- 
nagar  which  the  English  troops  attacked  and  besieged.  The  Raja  defended 
the  fortress  ably  but  was  killed  by  a  bullet  at  the  age  of  fifty  in  1179.  He 
was  well  versed  in  Persian  prose  and  poetry. 

Mumtaz — Lala  Sital  Das's  verses  were  remarkable  for  delicacy  of 
thought.  “  His  accent  and  intonation  were  much  like  those  of  a  pure 
Iranian.  ” 

Munshi  Madho  Ram  of  Shahjehanabad  served  under  Nawab  Lutfullah 
Khan  b.  S'adullah  Khan  Shahjehani.  He  became  gradually  the  chief 
secretary  to  Bahadur  Shah’s  son,  Muizuddin  Jehandar. 

Lala  Fateh  Chand  of  Burhanpore  also  used  the  nom-de-plume  Munshi. 
He  was  noted  for  the  sweetness  of  his  diction. 

Pundit  Gopal  Neqad  was  a  native  of  Kashmir,  Qatil’s  pupil  and  a 
friend  of  Qadhi  Muhammad  Sadiq  Akhtar. 

Data  Ram  Rafiq  composed  sprightly  verses  and  the  following  is  a  good 
specimen  : 

j f  i~rJ  ^ — " — *  I  J  I  &  - — *  kio*  J  ^ J  *  {j* 

Kunwar  Sukraj  Bahadur  Singh  Rahmati  was  Kunwar  Hira  Lai  Zamir’s 
son  and  Raja  Peyare  Lai  Ulfati’s  grandson. 

Bakhtawar  Singh  Raqim  was  a  native  of  Lucknow  and  was  appreciated 
for  his  sweet  and  eloquent  verses.  His  son  Jawahir  Singh  Jauhar  also 
composed  in  brilliant  style. 

Munshi  Ram  Sahai  Raunaq  of  Lucknow  wrote  both  prose  and  poetry 
in  elegant  and  chaste  Persian.  He  died  in  1290  A.H.  leaving  a  diwan  and 
many  mathnawis. 

Sukhraj  Sabqat’s  father  served  under  ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk  Bahadur,  who 
was  ‘Alamgir’s  minister.  Sukhraj  was  well  known  for  his  scholarship  in 
literature,  science,  mathematics,  medicine  and  mysticism.  He  had  a  great 
command  over  different  branches  of  poetry  and  in  writing  riddles  and 
chronograms.  He  was  Bedil’s  pupil,  and  a  Dewan  and  Head  Steward  in 
Syed  Hussain  Khan’s  State.  He  had  also  a  mansab  of  five  hundred.  He 
was  the  author  of  Jang  Namah-i-Hussain  Ali  Khan  which  consisted  of 
700  verses. 

Maharaja  Chandu  Lai  Shadan  was  a  Dewan  in  the  Nizam’s  govern¬ 
ment,  Hyderabad.  He  had  a  galaxy  of  talented  poets  and  scholars  around 
him,  where  poetic  contests  and  literary  debates  were  held  every  night. 
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He  composed  poetry  of  high  standard.  His  diwan  has  now  been  printed. 
He  died  in  1254  A.H. 

Saheb  Ram  was  a  lover  of  Persian  lore  and  had  an  admirable  skill  in 
writing  chronograms.  In  Shah  Ghaziuddin  Haidar’s  time  he  had  a  great 
reputation  for  his  learning.  On  the  death  of  Ghaziuddin  Haidar  Shah, 
who  was  buried  in  Najaf  (Lucknow),  he  composed  the  following  chrono¬ 
gram  : 


Ju  y 


a\  j  j  I 


Maharaja  Shiva  Pardhanji  Gopal  Singh  Bahadur  Thaqib  was  a  Srivastava 
Kayestha.  His  father  Munshi  Beni  Prasad  was  a  Record  Keeper  in  Oudh 
court.  Shiva  Pardhan  served  in  the  government  of  Prince  General  Faridun 
Qadar  Mirza  Hazabr  Ali  of  Oudh.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Oudh,  which 
bears  D after -i- Thaqib  as  its  chronogram  Haqiqat-i-Taimurya.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a  mathnavi  Mukhber-i-Himmat,  and  a  diwan  entitled  Nadirat- 
e-  Thaqib. 

Lachmi  Narayan  Shaflq  of  Aurangabad  was  Mir  Azad’s  pupil,  and 
the  author  of  two  biographies  of  poets  Gul-e-Rana  and  Sham-i-Ghariban. 
His  verses  were  characterised  with  harmony  and  clearness  of  diction. 
He  was  originally  a  native  of  Lahore,  but  his  father  Bhawani  Das  accom¬ 
panied  ‘Alamgir  to  Deccan  and  settled  in  Aurangabad.  Shaflq  served 
under  ‘Ali  Jah,  the  son  of  Nizam  Ali  Khan.  He  died  in  1200  A.H. 

Munshi  Dawlat  Rai  Shauq  was  Raja  Bhola  Nath’s  grandson  and  served 
in  the  correspondence  department  of  Oudh  court.  He  composed  panegy¬ 
rics  of  lofty  standard  which  were  notable  for  diction  and  thought.  He 
and  his  family  accompanied  Wajid  Ali  Shah  to  Calcutta.  He  died  in 
1270  A.H. 

Munshi  Gohar  Lai  Tuftah  was  a  Brahman  by  caste  and  a  prolific 
writer  of  verses.  He  is  the  author  of  five  diwans,  each  of  which  consists 
of  thirteen  thousand  lines. 

Makun  Lai  Tamanna  was  a  Kayestha  and  a  native  of  Shikuhabad. 
His  diu>an  and  mathnavi  consist  of  15  thousand  verses.' 

Raja  Ulfat  Rai  was  the  Bakshi-ul-Mamalik  (Paymaster)  in  Oudh,  and 
was  a  proficient  scholar  in  Persian.  He  composed  ghazals,  qasidas,  math- 
nawis  and  quatrains  with  great  ease  and  fluency. 

Ulfat  was  the  nom-de-plume  of  Lala  Ujagar  also,  a  native  of  Azimabad 
and  pupil  of  Mir  Muhammad  ‘Aleem  of  Samarqand. 

Raja  Peyare  Lai  Ulfati  was  an  illustrious  poet  of  Azimabad.  His 
mathnawi  Nairang-e-Taqdir  and  his  diwan  have  now  been  printed.  He 
was  the  Chief  Secretary  to  King  Akbar  II  of  Delhi.  The  following  verses 
may  give  an  idea  of  his  polished  style  : — 

L  s  jit  J  L  jit  .LiU-i  0 
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Wamiq  was  a  Khatri  by  caste,  but  converted  to  Islam  by  Maulvi 
Abdullah  bin  Maulvi  Abdul  Hakim  of  Sialkot  and  was  named  Muhammad 
Ikhlas  Khan.  He  was  employed  in  Aurangzeb’s  service  and  later  on 
became  a  noble  of  his  court.  He  was  a  past  master  of  sprightly  style,  the 
beauty  and  flavour  of  which  were  appreciated  by  Alamgir,  who  was  himself 
a  great  scholar.  In  his  youth  he  composed  verses,  but  later  on  gave  himself 
exclusively  to  serious  branches  of  learning.  He  died  in  1143  A.H. 

Mudir-ud-Dawlah  Munshi-ul-Mumalik  Raja  Jwala  Prasad  Bahadur 
Mahkum  Jung,  with  the  pen-name  Waqar,  was  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
Amjad  Ali  and  Wajid  Ali,  the  kings  of  Oudh.  The  chief  trait  of  his 
character  was  that  he  was  never  harsh  to  anybody,  although  he  enjoyed 
a  privileged  position.  He  was  highly  proficient  in  Persian  prose  and 
poetry.  His  diwan  has  been  printed. 

Other  poets,  whose  lives  are  little  known  to  us,  are  Lala  Baijnath 
Mushtaq  of  Bareilly,  Lala  Ram  Baksh  of  Kanauj,_Pundit  Deyanath,  a 
native  of  Kashmir  and  pupil  of  Mirza  Ali  Fakhi  ‘Arif  of  Shiraz,  Meku 
Lai  Raf'at  of  Lucknow,  Raja  Gobind  Baksh  Dhiya  (died  in  1245  A.H.) 
and  Lala  Moji  Ram. 


Ill 

Prose-writers 

THE  number  of  Hindu  prose-writers  in  Persian  is  also  very  large. 
Some  of  them  were  highly  accomplished  scholars,  and  some  made  the  best 
use  of  their  knowledge  in  office  work,  which  was  commonly  done  through 
the  medium  of  Persian.  The  Kayesthas  learnt  Persian  in  greater  number 
than  any  other  section  of  the  people  did,  but  the  Brahmans,  mostly  of 
Kashmir,  were  noted  for  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their  style  and 
diction. 

The  Secretariat  and  the  Finance  Department  were  manned  by  Hindus, 
who  were  later  on  appointed  chiefs  of  the  Secretariat  also,  called  Mir 
Munshi  or  Munshi-ul-Mumalik.  The  Hindus,  who  were  appointed  to 
these  posts,  had  to  be  proficient  in  Persian.  They  issued  letters,  orders 
and  firmans  on  behalf  of  the  kings  and  more  often  than  not  recorded 
chronicles.  The  firmans  and  letters  of  these  Hindu  scholars  were  collected 
and  given  as  examples  to  boys  in  educational  institutions.  Munsha’at 
Brahman,  Insha’i  Madho  Ram,  Munsha’at  Rawar  Mai,  Kheyalat  Nadir 
and  Dastur-us-Sibyan  were  books  of  this  kind. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  Hindus  began  learning  Persian  during 
Lodi’s  time,  and  the  first  Hindu  scholar  in  that  language  belonged  to  the 
same  period. 
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Pundit  Dongar  Mai  flourished  in  Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi’s  time.  His 
scholarship  in  Persian  was  a  source  of  amazement  to  the  Muslim  authors. 
He  was  a  poet  also.  The  following  line  is  ascribed  to  him  : 

j  S'  A)  i  y  U-A'  J  £  A)  J  Aj  Af 

Todar  Mai  was  a  Khatri  by  caste  and  received  Persian  education  in 
Sher  Shah’s  reign,  and  was  employed  in  his  court.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Sur  dynasty,  he  came  to  Akbar’s  court,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  great  financier..  ‘  He  was  a  skilful  calligraphist,’  writes  the  author  of 
Tazkir-e-Khush  Nawisdn,  ‘  and  wrote  in  a  lovely  way.’ 

Rai  Manohar  Lai  was  Rai  Lon  Karan’s  son  arid  was  brought  up  by 
Prince  Salim  (Jehangir).  His  erudition  in  Persian  has  been  highly  admired 
by  biographers. 

Chandra  Bhan  Brahman— I  have  already  mentioned  him  before.  He 
was  the  greatest  Hindu  scholar  of  Shah  Jahan’s  time.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lahore  and  a  Brahman  by  caste.  His  literary  worth  shone  resplendently 
under  Mulla  Abdul  Karim’s  tutorship.  He  was  a  poet  also,  having  Brah¬ 
man  as  his  pen-name.  Afzal  Khan,  the  Amirul-Umara  of  Shah  Jahan’s 
court,  was  enamoured  of  his  sterling  merit,  so  he  appointed  him  his 
Private  Secretary.  After  Afzal  Khan’s  death  he  became  the  Chief  Editor 
of  Shah  Jahan’s  royal  chronicles  and  diaries.  He  attended  the  court 
daily  to  report  the  events  which  he  recorded.  In  1055  A.H.  he  presented 
a  book  Chahar  Chaman  Brahman  to  Shah  Jahan  at  Sirhind  on  the  eve  of 
New  Year’s  Day.  Dara  Shikuh,  who  was  extraordinarily  fond  of  Hindu 
scholars,  entertained  a  high  regard  for  his  knowledge  and  appointed  him 
his  Chief  Secretary.  After  Dara  Shikuh’s  death,  the  world  had  no  charm 
for  him,  and  he  retired  in  oblivion  to  Benares,  where  he  died  in  1073  A. FI. 
The  author  o  f‘Amal-e-Saleh  regards  him  as  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars 
of  his  time.  Brahman  also  made  a  collection  of  his  letters,  entitled  Mun- 
sha’al  Brahman.  In  calligraphy  he  was  Aqa  Abdur  Rashid’s  pupil. 

Har  Karan  Das  was  Muttra  Das’s  son,  Kamboh  by  caste  and  a  native 
of  Multan.  His  profound  knowledge  in  Persian  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  Chief  Secretary  to  1‘tabar  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Akbarabad,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  nobles  of  Jehangir’s  court.  He  is  the 
author  of  Insha-i-Karan. 

Wamiq  Khatri  was  an  agent  of  one  of  the  nobles  of  ‘Alamgir.  He  was 
widely  admired  for  the  grace  of  his  style  in  Persian  prose  and  poetry. 
Even  the  scholarly  Aurangzeb  could  not  help  appreciating  him. 

Shiva  Ram  Kayestha  was  a  native  of  Akbarabad,  and  his  father  was 
in  the  service  of  Nawab  Asad  Khan,  the  Vizier  of  ‘Alamgir.  Shiva  Ram 
was  Mirza  Bedil’s  pupil,  and  wrote  Gulgasht-e-Bahar  Aram,  in  reply  to 
the  latter’s  Chahar  ‘Un?ur.  He  died  in  1144  A.H. 

Kunwar  Prem  Kishore  was  Raja  Jugal  Kishore’s  grandson  and  a  poet, 
calligraphist  and  author  of  several  mathnawis. 

Lachman  Singh  was  a  grocer  by  caste  and  an  able  scholar  in  Persian 
and  Arabic,  and  wrote  after  the  manner  of  the  Iranian  authors.  ‘  He  was 
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a  wise  man,  ’  says  the  author  of  Khush  Nawisan,  '  and  had  considerable 
proficiency  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  He  lived  in  the  company  of  the  Iranians, 
which  benefited  him  much.  His  style  was  modelled  after  that  of  Tahir 
Wahid,  Tahir  of  the  Deccan,  and  Jalala.’ 

In  calligraphy  he  was  Muhammad  Hafiz  Khan’s  pupil,  and  specialised 
in  Shafi'a  (a  kind  of  calligraphy)  under  Mirza  Agha.  He  took  instruction 
in  poetry  from  Mir  Shamsuddin  Faqir  (d.  1180  A.H.).  He  was  the  author 
of  Shu‘la-i-Ah,  and  learnt  most  of  Zuhuri’s  poetry  by  heart. 

Lachmi  Ram  served  under  Zulfiqar-ud-Dawlah  Mirza  Najaf  Khan, 
the  Vizier  of  Shah  ‘  Alam.  The  author  of  Tazkira-e-Khush  Nawisan  writes 
of  him  that  ‘  he  was  an  unrivalled  scribe  and  painter.  He  was  well  skilled 
in  writing  Arabic  and  Persian.  A  man  with  such  excellence  and  perfec¬ 
tion  is  born  very  rarely.’ 

Khushwaqt  Rai  Shadab  was  a  Khatri  by  caste  and  came  of  a  respect¬ 
able  family.  From  his  childhood  he  took  a  great  interest  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  was  regarded  in  his  maturity  as  one  of  the  meritorous 
scholars  of  his  days.  The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  Tazkira  writes 
that  ‘  he  evinced  a  sincere  desire  for  learning  in  his  youth,  and  soon 
became  efficient  in  different  branches  of  knowledge.  He  excelled  his 
contemporaries  in  good  qualities.  He  had  an  extraordinary  skill  in  callig¬ 
raphy.  A  man  so  learned,  so  magnanimous  and  so  liberal  is  very  scarcely 
found  in  the  community  he  belonged  to.’ 

Rai  Prem  Nath — His  family  served  for  a  long  time  under  the  Timurides. 
He  was  himself  the  Chief  Manager  of  Shah  ‘Alam’s  Secretariat.  He  was 
‘  second  to  none  in  calligraphy  and  literature  ’  and  left  behind  a  large 
number  of  pupils. 

Sukh  Ram  Das  was  Nilkant’s  son  and  author  of  Amad  Ndmah  BadV. 
He  was  a  native  of  Lucknow  and  held  the  post  of  Qanungo. 

Yanah  Narayan,  alias  Sodhi,  was  Chain  Rai’s  son,  a  Khatri  by  caste 
and  a  native  of  the  Punjab.  In  Farrukhsiyar’s  reign  Muhkam  Singh 
took  him  to  Marwar  as  his  Secretary.  On  the  journey  he  got  hold  of 
Muhammad  Tahir  Kashmiri’s  book  Hosh  Afza  which  he  studied 
thoroughly.  It  inspired  him  to  write  in  Persian  mythological  tales  and 
religious  miracles  of  the  ancient  Hindus.  He  compiled  accordingly  a 
book  Gulshan-i-Israr  Rabbani,  making  selections  from  the  Ramayana, 
the  Mahabharata,  the  Bhagwat  Gita  and  the  Harbans.  It  was  completed 
in  1134  A.H. 

Mohan  Lai  Mun'am  was  the  author  of  three  mathnawis  entitled 
Mathnawiat  Mun'am  which  comprises  Bahar-i-‘Ishq,  Shah  Rukh  and 
Dilber-i-Jahan.  He  presented  the  last  two  mathnawis  to  Akbar  II. 

Kishun  Singh  was  Rai  Prem  Nath’s  son  and  a  native  of  Sialkot.  He 
was  an  accomplished  writer  in  Persian  and  author  of  Gharib-ul-Insha, 
which  was  completed  in  1157  A.H. 

Banwali  Das  Wall — I  have  already  written  of  him  in  the  list  of  Hindu 
historians.  He  translated  into  Persian  a  Hindi  drama  named  Prodh 
Chandra  Vidya.  He  was  alive  in  1073  A.H. 
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Du’wanni  Chandwrotea  story  in  Persian  entitled  Gai-ko-har  Namah 
in  1137  A.H.  Dewan  Ghulam  Muhammad  Khan,  who  was  a  noble  of 
Bahadur  Shah’s  court,  was  his  patron  and  benefactor. 

Shambhu  Lai  was  a  Secretary  to  Maharaja  Chayt  Singh  of  Benares. 
In  1197  A.H.  he  compiled  a  book  Miftah-i-Khazayen,  which  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  numerous  letters,  some  of  which  are  highly  important. 

Tahawwari  Mai  Tamkln  was  a  renowned  scholar  in  Persian  of  the 
early  12th  century.  His  grandson  Paran  Chand  Sarshar  collected  his 
Persian  letters  in  a' book  called  Guldasta-i-Faidh. 

Sujan  Raipuri  served  in  1167  A.H.  under  the  Rgja  of  Raipur  in  Shuja- 
ud-Dawlah’s  time.  Munshi  was  his  pen-name.  He  was  an  able  scholar 
and  wrote  Inshd-i-Niydz  Namah,  which  consists  of  three  chapters  on 
petitions,  on  handwriting  and  miscellaneous. 

Jaswant  Rai  flourished  in  'Alamgir  IPs  reign.  His  Gulshan-i-Bahar 
which  consists  of  letters  of  different  persons  contains  ample  political  and 
military  information  of  the  time.  He  was  a  poet  also,  with  the  nom-de- 
plume  Munshi.  He  left  a  Persian  diwan.  He  was  alive  in  1200  A.H. 

Mansa  Ram — Munshi  was  his  pen-name.  He  versified  in  Persian  the 
love  episode  of  Hira  and  Ranjha,  who  were  the  Majnun  and  the  Laila  of 
the  Punjab.  He  died  in  1157  A.H. 

Ewaz  Rai — Musarrat  was  his  poetic  name.  He  composed  a  panegyric 
Qasida-i-Musarrat  in  praise  of  Shah  ‘Alam’s,  the  chief  merit  of  which  was 
that  he  addressed  the  king  in  an  altogether  new  way  in  each  line. 

Nehal  Chand  Lah5ri  was  the  author  of  a  story  entitled  Mazhab-e-‘Ishq. 

Lala  Bhupat  Rai  wrote  Dasiur  Shingraf,  which  is  a  treatise  on  epistolog- 
raphy.  A  manuscript  in  the  Asafiya  Library,  Hyderabad  is  dated  1192 
A.H. 

Bhichak  Ram  was  a  native  of  Faizabad  and  wrote  in  1215  A.H.  a 
commentary  on  Sa’di’s  Gulistan. 

lshari  Das  was  a  Kayestha  by  caste  and  Secretary  to  Nawab  Ghazanfar 
Jung  of  Farrukhabad.  An  author  of  a  Persian  biography  writes  of  him: 
4  He  wrote  scholarly  Persian  prose  and  poetry.  His  writings  were  disting¬ 
uished  by  skilful  diction  and  rich  imagery.  I  have  seen  some  of  his 
works  on  history  and  biography,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  wrote 
with  great  ease  and  perfection.’ 

Tekchand  Bahar  wrote  a  commentary  on  Sa’di’s  Bustan  and  was  the 
author  of  Bahar-i-Bostdn.  I  shall  speak  further  of  him  later  on. 

Anand  Ram  died  in  1159  A.H.,  but  he  is  still  remembered  for  his 
Chamanistdn,  which  is  a  story  in  Persian. 

Mata  Prasad  was  the  author  of  a  story  entitled  Sahif-at-ush-Shawq. 

Din  Dayal  wrote  a  story  ‘ Ajib-ul-Qasas,  also  known  as  Shabistan-i- 
‘Ishrat. 

Amar  Singh  versified  in  Persian  the  stories  of  Parbati,  Mahadeva, 
Ram  Chandra  and  Raja  Dasrath  in  the  Ramayana  Amar  Prakash. 

Sialkoti  Mai  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time.  His  Sifat-e- 
Ka’inat  is  a  book  on  eloquence.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Rajm-ush-Shiya- 
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teen,  which  is  a  counter-reply  to  Serajuddin  Arzu’s  Tanbih-ul-Ghdflin. 

Lachmi  Narayan  was  Sirajuddin  Arzu’s  pupil,  and  belonged  originally 
to  Lahore  but  settled  down  in  Delhi.  During  the  Durrani’s  invasion  he 
had  to  leave  Delhi,  and  after  wandering  from  Bareilly  to  Aurangabad  came 
to  Lucknow.  He  was  a  renowned  scholar  in  Persian.  His  Persian  epistles, 
which  he  compiled  in  Ruqaat  Lachmi  Narayan  are  highly  popular.  The 
work  is  dated  1205  A.H. 

Another  Lachmi  Narayan  was  a  native  of  Hajipur  (Bihar)  and  served 
under  Bedar  Bakht  in  ‘Alamgir’s  reign,  having  a  mansab  of  three  hundred. 
In  1040  A.H.  he  made,  a  selection  from  Shah  Namah,  the  preface  of  which 
he  began  with  the  following  verse  : 


S'  J — i  j  I 


Raja  Ram  Narayan  was  Lachmi  Narayan’s  son,  and  was  an  eminent 
figure  in  Patna  in  his  days.  He  was  Hazln’s  pupil,  a  learned  scholar,  a 
patron  of  literary  men,  a  great  lover  of  books  and  a  man  of  wide  outlook. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  against  Nawab  Qasim. 

Kewal  Ram  flourished  in  Shah  ‘Alam’s  reign  and  served  in  the  Cor¬ 
respondence  Department  in  Oudh.  In  1197  A.H.  he  wrote  a  voluminous 
book  on  epistolography,  namely  Tilismat-e-Khcydl. 

Kheyall  Ram  was  a  native  of  Lucknow,  and  employed  in  Wajid  Ali 
Shah’s  court.  His  works  number  more  than  one  hundred.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Amir  Khusrau’s  most  difficult  book  I‘j az-i-Khusrawi. 

Madho  Ram  was  an  inhabitant  of  Delhi  and  a  great  master  of  Persian 
literature.  His  Insha-i-Madho  Ram,  which  consisted  of  letters  addressed 
to  kings,  princes  and  nobles,  was  taught  as  a  text-book. 

Pundit  Kirpandhan  composed  a  mathnawi,  namely  Dilpasand,  a  copy 
of  which,  dated  1243  A.H.  is  in  the  library  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

A  large  number  of  books  on  epistolography  were  compiled  by  different 
Hindu  writers,  some  of  which  are  the  following  :  Inshd-i-be-nuqat  (by 
Kamta  Prasad),  Insha-i-Tamiz  (by  Kali  Rai),  Inshd-i-Rahat  (by  Jai  Singh 
Rai),  Insha-i-Har  Sahay  (by  Har  Sahay),  Khey alat-e-Nadir  (by  Har 
Narayan),  Dastur-i-Sibyan  (by  Lala  Naunad  Rai),  Ruqaat  Nizamiah  (by 
Lachmi  Das),  Dastur-ul-Imteyaz  (by  Khushhal  Rai),  Qdnuncha-i-Inshd 
(by  Nand  Ram),  Nadir-ul-Insha  (by  Kishnaji  Pundit),  Daqdiq-ul-Inshd  (by 
Ranjhor  Das). 


IV 

Hindu  Lexicographers 

THE  real  test  of  the  knowledge  of  a  language  is  not  merely  reading  and 
writing  it.  The  true  merit  lies  in  acquaintance  with  the  origin  of  its  words 
and  a  thorough  grasp  of  its  phrases  and  idioms.  Now  let  us  see  how  far 
Hindu  scholars  acquired  this  in  Persian. 
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In  Akbar’s  time  there  were  forty-four  lexicons  of  different  sizes,  but 
they  were  all  written  and  compiled  by  earlier  scholars  who  used  Persian 
as  their  mother -tongue.  They  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
Indians.  The  difficulty  was  the  greater  in  the  case  of  proverbs.  A  lexico¬ 
grapher  knows  the  intricate  and  subtle  points  of  his  mother-tongue  and 
presumes  that  others  must  also  be  acquainted  with  them.  This  is  a  source 
of  much  trouble  and  annoyance  to  foreigners.  The  Indians  therefore 
retrieved  this  defect  by  compiling  dictionaries  in  Persian  to  suit  their  own 
needs.  I  give  below'  a  list  of  such  Hindu  lexicographers. 

Tek  Chand  Bahar  was  a  Khatri  by  caste  and  a  .worthy  pupil  of  Siraj- 
uddin  Ali  Khan  Arzu  of  Allahabad.  He  had  a  consummate  knowledge 
of  Persian,  having  enjoyed  the  company  of  erudite  scholars  and  Iranian 
linguists.  He  compiled  several  dictionaries,  viz.,  Bahar  ‘Ajam,  Nawadir- 
ul-Masadir  and  Jawdhir-  ul-Huruf,  of  which  the  former  is  still  popular. 
In  its  introduction  he  writes  that  from  childhood  till  the  age  of  fifty-three 
he  spent  his  life  in  research  in  Persian  and  was  engaged  for  twenty  years 
in  compiling  this  dictionary,  which  he  drafted  and  altered  seven  times, 
and  still  could  not  complete  it  during  his  lifetime.  At  last  his  pupil 
Munshi  Indraman  re-wrote  it  for  the  eighth  time,  and  after  writing  an 
introduction  and  epilogue,  he  completed  it  in  Shah  ‘Alam’s  reign  in  1184 
A  H.  All  Persian  scholars  acknowledge  it  as  a  trustworthy  authority. 
The  compiler  has  quoted  verses  of  standard  poets  to  support  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  idioms  and  proverbs. 

Sialkoti  Mai  Warasta  is  better  known  by  his  pen-name  Warasta. 
He  was  an  author  of  Rajm-ush- Sheya tin which ,  as  mentioned  before,  is 
a  counter-reply  to  the  criticism  made  by  Arzu  on  Hazin’s  poetry.  To  take 
part  in  literary  disputations  of  learned  scholars  is  a  proof  of  sterling  merit. 
Love  of  the  Persian  language  inspired  Warasta  to  go  to  Iran,  where  he 
lived  for  thirty  years.  In  his  sojourn  there  he  wrote  Mustalehdt-us-Shuara 
and  Sifat-e-Kaiynat.  The  former  is  a  dictionary  consisting  of  four 
hundred  pages,  compiled  after  a  labour  of  fifteen  years.  Warasta  writes 
in  its  introduction  :  “I  had  observed  some  strange  idioms  in  Persian 
poetry,  which  I  wanted  to  understand,  but  could  not  find  them  in  any 
dictionary.  At  last  I  came  to  Iran,  and  spent  fifteen  years  in  making 
researches.  Whatever  I  have  learnt  here,  I  have  thought  proper  to  write 
for  the  general  benefit.” 

Ganga  Bishun — Details  of  his  life  are  not  known,  but  he  wrote  a 
dictionary  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words  entitled  Sheer-o-Shakar. 

Kashi  Raj  Khatri  compiled  in  1315  A.H.  Lughat-i-Punjabi,  which  is  a 
dictionary  of  the  Punjabi  language  with  Persian  and  Hindi  equivalents. 

Girdhari  Lai  compiled  Ganj-ul-Lughat  in  1241  A.H. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  Farhang-i-Anand  Raj 
was  written  by  a  Muslim  scholar,  but  I  cannot  help  paying  tribute  to 
Anand  Ram,  a  Rajah  of  Madras,  who  had  it  compiled  at  a  heavy  cost. 
This  is  the  biggest  and  the  most  voluminous  Persian  dictionary,  consisting 
of  several  volumes  and  many  thousand  large  pages.  It  comprises  not  only 
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pure  Persian  words,  but  Arabic  exotics  also.  From  the  compiler’s  intro¬ 
duction  we  know  that  money  was  spent  freely  by  the  said  Rajah,  who 
procured  books  from  distant  places,  established  a  special  library,  and  had 
the  book  printed  at  his  own  expense. 

Munshi  Kamta  Prasad  Nadan  of  the  Deccan  and  Maindu  Lai  wrote 
Haft  Gul  and  Bahar-i-1  Ulum  respectively,  which  are  treatises  on  Persian 
Grammar. 


V 

Hindu  Translators 

THE  best  way  to  unite  the  cultures  of  two  different  nations  is  to  synthe¬ 
size  their  respective  literature,  which  can  be  done  by  means  of  translations. 
The  Muslims  in  the  past  realised  this  and  did  much  to  achieve  this  end. 
I  will  not  refer  in  detail  here  to  their  contributions,  for  the  present  article 
is  devoted  to  the  achievements  of  the  Hindus  only,  who  also  translated 
a  great  number  of  books  into  Persian  from  their  mother-tongues. 

At  Akbar’s  wish,  Muslim  and  Hindu  scholars  colloborated  to  translate 
the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharata,  Singhasan  Battisi,  Lailavati,  Nal  Daman, 
Tajik,  Harbans,  Atharveda,  etc.,  into  Persian.  The  names  of  the  Hindus 
who  took  part  in  translating  some  of  these  works  were  Gangadhar,  Mahesh, 
Mahanand,  Kishun  Joshi  and  Bhawan. 

With  the  march  of  time  the  Hindu  scholars  engaged  in  these  tasks  not 
at  the  instance  and  orders  of  any  king,  but  of  their  own  accord.  For 
example,  Girdhar  Das,  a  Kayestha  and  a  native  of  Delhi,  translated  the 
Ramayana  into  Persian  in  1036  A.H.  Makhan  Lai  also  translated  this 
Epic  into  Persian  and  named  it  Johan  Zafar.  Lachmi  Narayan  translated 
Shanker  Acharya’s  Pothi  Apar  Dikha  Banauti  into  Persian  as  Hadaiq-ul- 
Marifat ;  Anandghan  Gosain  translated  Pothi  Kashi  Khandas ;  Anand 
Kunwar  Dharam  Gayan  Sagar ;  Zurawar  Singh  Babadar  Binah  ;  Murli 
Dhar  Sri  Bhagwata  and  Gopal  Sri  Bhagwata  and  the  Ramayana.  Amar 
Nath  abridged  the  accounts  of  the  world  from  the  four  Vedas  into  Persian 
under  the  title  Kheydlat-i-Shaida,  Ram  Prasad,  a  Treasurer  in  Nawab 
Nazim  Muhammad  Darab  Khan’s  government  versified  Amt  Charitra 
into  Persian  as  Makhzan-ul-Trfdn.  Rao  Dalpat  Singh,  who  served  in  the 
government  of  Maharaja  Jagat  Singh,  the  ruler  of  Jai,  translated  the 
Diivan-i- Hafiz  into  Hindi  which  was  a  great  literary  achievement. 


VI 

Hindu  Scholars  of  Rational  Sciences 

HINDUS  have  always  had  a  great  liking  for  mathematics.  During  the 
Muslim  rule  also,  the  majority  of  them  consisted  of  mathematicians.  We 
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are  sorry  not  to  know  any  details  of  those  Brahmans  who  utilized  the 
researches  of  the  Arabs  through  Al-Beruni,  nor  do  we  know  the  names  of 
those  Hindu  scholars  who  devoted  their  attention  towards  them  in  later 
centuries,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  in  Sanskrit  literature  of  the  influence 
of  Arab  rational  researches.  “  After  the  eleventh  century  A.D.  ”  says 
Le  Bon,  “  by  Indian  Science  was  meant  Arab  learning.  Indian  Science, 
which  began  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  with  the  mathematical  researches 
of  Aryabhatta,  later  on  improved  in  7th  century  A.D.  by  Barhamgupta, 
dealt  only  with  those  problems  which  were  introduced  to  India  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Muslims.” 

Abul  Fazal  is  the  only  historian  who  has  given  full  details  of  his 
Emperor’s  reign.  In  his  Ain-e-Akbari  he  has  given  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  scholars  of  different  branches  of  learning.  In  this  list  the 
names  of  the  Hindu  scholars  of  rational  sciences  are  Narayan,  Madho 
Bhat,  Sri  Bhat,  Bishun  Nath,  Ram  Kishun,  Balbhadra  Misir,  Basudeva 
Misr,  Bahan  Bhat,  Bidya  Niwas,  Gauri  Nath,  Gopi  Nath,  Kishun  Pandit, 
Bhattacharji,  Bhagirath,  and  Kashinath  Bhattacharj. 

The  Hindu  scholars  who  translated  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg’s  Zich-i-Jadid 
(a  collection  of  astronomical  researches)  into  Hindi  were  Kishun,  Joshi, 
Gangadhar,  Mahut  and  Mahanand. 

Muslim  rulers  carried  out  astronomical  observations  in  all  corners  of 
the  world  where  their  civilization  prospered.  They  founded  many 
observatories  in  India  also.  Firoz  Shah  Bahmani  and  later  Shah  Jahan 
commenced  the  work  but  it  was  left  to  Muhammad  Shah  to  complete  it. 

Raja  Jai  Singh  Kachhwaha  of  Ambar,  who  was  a  distinguished  military 
officer  in  the  times  of  Aurangzeb  and  his  successors,  and  the  Governor  of 
Agra  and  Malwa  in  Muhammad  Shah’s  reign,  was  a  learned  scholar  in 
Arabic  and  an  ardent  lover  of  astronomy.  He  compiled  Zich  Muhammad 
Shahi  (Muhammad  Shah’s  Almanac)  after  the  models  of  Ulugh  Beg’s 
Zich  Jadid,  (that  is,  Modern  Almanac),  Mulla  Chand  Akbari’s  Tashilat 
and  Mulla  Farid  Shah  Jehani’s  Zich  Shah  Jehani,  and  presented  it  to  the 
court.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Raja  received  the  king’s  orders  to  call 
for  the  Muslim,  the  Brahman  and  the  Christian  astronomers  of  the 
country  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  observatory  in  Delhi  in  1137  A.H. 
which  was  constructed  under  Mirza  Amirullah’s  supervision.  In  this 
observatory  there  were  some  such  instruments  as  were  used  in  Ulugh 
Beg’s  observatory  in  Samarqand,  and  some  were  quite  new,  invented  by 
the  Raja  himself.  He  built  similar  observatories  in  Jaipur,  Mathura, 
Benares  and  Ujjain,  to  corroborate  the  observations  made  simultaneously 
in  different  places.  Hindu,  Muslim  and  European  scholars  worked  in 
these  observatories  for  seven  years,  after  which  some  were  sent  to  Europe 
under  Padre  Manoel's  guidance  for  further  researches.  When  they 
returned,  they  compared  the  eastern  method  with  the  western  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  latter.  The  researches  made  in  these  observatories  helped  the 
compilations  of  Zich  Muhammad  Shahi,  which  consists  of  three  sections 
(a)  current  eras  ( b )  regulation  of  time  and  (c)  motions  of  the  planets  and 
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stars  and  their  positions. 

The  Raja  made  one  most  important  contribution.  He  got  standard 
Arabic  books  on  astronomy  translated  into  Hindi,  on  which  he  spent 
large  sums. 

Maharaja  Mitrajit  Singh  of  Tikari,  who  nourished  thirty  years  before 
the  so-called  Mutiny,  was  also  a  learned  scholar  in  Persian  and  Arabic. 
His  court  was  a  rendezvous  of  the  Hindu  and  the  Muslim  lovers  of  learning. 
One  of  his  courtiers,  Ghulam  Hussain  of  Jaunpur  was  a  renowned  mathe¬ 
matician.  He  writes  of  the  Maharaja  that  ‘  there  was  not  a  single  branch 
of  knowledge  with  which  he  was  not  conversant.  ’  One  day  the  Maharaja 
said  to  his  literary  group  that  learning  was  deteriorating  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  learned  books  were  in  Arabic,  which  the  Persian-knowing 
people  could  not  read.  It  was  therefore  expedient  that  there  should  be 
a  book  in  Persian,  which  should  cover  the  principles  and  the  fundamentals 
of  every  branch  of  learning.  Three  hundred  years  previously  such  a  book 
was  written  by  Abdul  Ali  Barjandi,  but  no  one  had  attempted  to  write  a 
similar  book  since  that  time.  He,  therefore,  ordered  Maulana  Ghulam 
Hussain  to  take  up  this  task,  and  the  latter  wrote  accordingly  a  compre¬ 
hensive  book,  entitled  Jamia  Bahadur  Khani,  which  is  perhaps  a  unique 
work  in  Arabic.  This  can  better  be  called  Encyclopaedia  of  Mathematics, 
containing  discourses  on  algebra,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  optics, 
etc.  It  consists  of  714  pages  of  25  lines  each.  It  was  commenced  in  1248 
A.H.  and  finished  in  1249  A.H.  In  it  the  time  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  different  stars  were  recorded  according  to  the  observations  made  in 
the  fortress  of  Tikari.  The  author  has  also  compared  antique  researches 
with  up-to-date  informations  available  from  Europe. 

Raja  Ratan  Singh  Zakhml  was  also  well  skilled  in  astronomy.  He  was 
born  in  Lucknow  in  1197  A.H.  His  family  served  the  court  of  Oudh  for 
three  generations.  After  his  education,  which  he  received  in  several 
madrasas  of  Lucknow,  he  served  for  some  time  under  the  East  India 
Company,  but  later  on  filled  his  hereditary  post  as  a  Dewan  in 
Muhammad  Ali  Shah’s  government  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Fakhr-ud-Dawlah  Dabir-ul-Mulk  Hoshiar  Jung.  An  eminent  scholar, 
he  knew  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Sanskrit  and  a  little  English.  He  was 
a  poet  in  Persian  also.  But  he  is  best  known  for  his  book  Hadaiq-un-Najum, 
which  is  a  treatise  on  astronomy  written  at  Muhammad  Ali  Shah’s  order. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  supplemented  the 
old  Arab  knowledge  of  astronomy  with  the  modern  researches  of  the  west. 
It  is  regarded  by  Muslim  astronomers  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  authori¬ 
ties. 

Other  notable  scholars  were  the  following  : 

Rupa  Narayan  was  the  author  of  an  arithmetical  treatise  Shash  Jehdt, 
which  is  still  valued.  He  died  in  1129  A.H. 

Indraman  was  Tek  Chand  Bahar’s  pupil,  a  native  of  Hisar,  but  lived 
in  Shahjehanabad.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  Bahar-i- 
‘ Ajam .  He  was  a  past  master  in  mathematics,  and  a  great  scholar  in  Arabic 
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and  Persian.  In  1180  A.H.  he  compiled  a  book  on  mathematics  entitled, 
Dastur-ul-Hisab. 

Maidnimal  was  a  Kayestha,  and  an  adept  in  rational  sciences.  He  wrote 
an  excellent  treatise  on  arithmetic  based  on  the  Sanskrit  work  Lailauiati 
in  1074  A.H.,  the  third  year  of  Aurangzeb’s  reign. 

Ram  Prasad  compiled  a  book  on  arithmetic  entitled  Miftah-un-Nazinn, 
which  was  printed  in  Calcutta  in  1250  A.H.  He  was  a  native  of  Patna. 

Dewan  Kanjhi  wrote  Khazinat-ul- ‘Ilm,  which  is  a  treatise  on  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  also  belonged  to  Patna. 

Rai  Munnu  Lai  was  a  philosopher,  a  scientist  and  a  poet  with  the 
nom-de-plume  of  Falsafi.  His  family  were  eminent  in  wealth  and  educa¬ 
tion  since  Shah  Jehan’s  time,  as  is  learnt  from  the  history  of  his  family 
written  by  his  son  Kundan  Lai  AshkI.  He  served  first  in_Nawab  Faizullah 
Khan’s  government,  after  which  he  joined  Nawab  Asaf-ud-Dawlah’s 
court.  Later  on  he  accepted  service  under  the  East  India  Company  and 
learnt  some  English.  He  died  in  1248  A.H.  and  left  a  multitude  of  works 
on  different  branches  of  learning,  such  as  :  Gulistan  Aram,  Bostan  Hairat, 
Tanqih-ul-Akhbdr,  a  geographical  treatise,  a  diwan,  Sadid-ul-Istekhraj, 
Hikmat-i~Angrezi,  and  Mufradat-i-Tib. 

His  son  Kundan  Lai  Ashki  was  also  a  learned  scholai,  who  received 
education  in  Arabic  and  Persian  first  from  his  uncle  and  father,  and  then 
in  various  educational  institutions  of  Bareilly,  Rampur,  Delhi  and  Benares. 
He  learnt  Sanskrit  from  Sri  Kab  Indra  Jha.  He  served  for  some  time 
under  the  East  India  Company,  but  afterwards  joined  the  court  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Ali  Shah  of  Oudh  on  the  kind  recommendation  of  Nawab  Muntazim- 
ud-Dawlah  Nazimul  Mulk  Mahdi  Ali  Khan,  and  got  a  mansab  of  four 
hundred.  He  was  appointed  in  the  Secretariat.  After  Muntazim-ud- 
Dawlah’s  death  he  resigned  his  office  and  lived  a  secluded  life  in  Benares. 
He  was  well  versed  in  Islamic  Jurisprudence,  Tradition,  and  philosophy, 
as  well  as  in  mathematics.  He  compiled  Zlch  Ashki  in  astronomy  and 
Hikmat-i-Hindia,  Aksir-e-Sa  adat  and  Qastas  in  philosophy.  The  latter 
work  is  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Learning,  which  consists  of  four  parts,  the 
first  and  the  second  consist  of  Hindu  and  Greek  philosophy,  the  third 
deals  with  the  learning  of  the  Arabs  and  the  fourth  is  on  the  modern 
sciences  of  Europe. 

Other  works  on  astronomy  were  Risala-i-Najum  by  Birbal  (?)  Khas- 
un-Najum  by  Khushwaqt  Rai,  son  of  Bhupat  Rai,  Kashf-ud-Daqaiq  by 
Sada  Sukh  Kole,  son  of  Kewal  Ram  Kole,  Jawahir-e-Aflak  and  Jawahir-e- 
Adrdk  by  Jawahir  Singh. 

Hindu  scholars  wrote  on  finances  also.  Chhilar  Mai,  son  of  Ray  Pran 
Chand  Munshi  composed  Dewan-i-Pasand  which  is  divided  into  four 
sections.  The  first  deals  with  land,  manuring,  production  and  settlement ; 
the  second  with  book-keeping  and  accounts,  the  third  with  cultivation, 
and  the  fourth  with  financial  administration.  A  manuscript  of  the  book 
dated  1225  A.H.  is  in  the  library  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  Many 
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treatises  on  book-keeping  were  also  composed,  such  as  :  Siydq  by  Jagpat 
Rai,  Majmuai  Siydq  by  Madan  Lai  and  Siydq  Ndmah  by  Nand  Ram.' 

The  Hindus,  under  Muslim  rule,  made  remarkable  progress  in  medi¬ 
cine  also.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Muslims  in  India,  the  knowledge  of 
Hindu  physicians  was  limited  to  certain  popular  books  on  medicine 
such  as  :  Charaka  and  Shushrut.  On  the  other  hand,  the  medical  science 
possessed  by  the  Muslims  was  a  quintessence  of  Arabian,  Iranian,  Greek 
as  well  as  Indian  researches,  so  its  superiority  was  unquestionable.  Still, 
unlike  other  conquerors,  the  Muslim  rulers  did  not  neglect  the  medical 
science  of  their  subject  races.  They  had  scores  of  medical  books  in  Hindi 
translated  into  their  own  language  and  arranged  to  propagate  their  own 
knowledge  amongst  the  natives.  The  nature  and  disposition  of  a  patient 
counts  much  in  the  course  of  treatment,  so  the  Muslims  tried  to  standardise 
Indian  medicine  for  the  natives.  Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi  was  told  by  one 
of  his  courtiers,  Khawas  Khan,  that  Greek  medicine  was  not  suitable  to 
the  climate  of  India,  so  he  ordered  a  change  of  medicine  from  Indian  to 
Persian.  Accordingly  Budh  b.  Khawas  Khan  accomplished  this  task  by 
writing  Ma'danu  sh-Shifa  Sikandar  Shahi.  Abul  Qasim  Ferishta  also 
wrote  a  book  Ikhteydrdt-i-Qdsmi  on  Indian  medical  science.  The  medical 
sciences  found  today  in  Indo-Persian  literature  and  the  prescriptions 
treasured  in  various  families  of  hereditary  physicians  are  of  Indian  origin. 
Similarly,  the  Hindu  Ayurvedic  physicians  also  borrowed  prescriptions, 
medicines  and  the  laws  and  the  principles  of  treatment  from  the  Muslims. 
These  interchanges  produced  methods  and  courses  of  treatment  suited  to 
the  climatic  conditions  of  India. 

The  Hindu  physicians  knew  only  those  medicines  which  were  easily 
available  in  India,  but  the  Muslims  introduced  here  drugs  and  herbs 
which  had  been  tried  and  found  useful  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  Indians  learnt  their  curative  effects  and  made  appreciable  additions 
to  uncompounded  medicines.  The  Muslims  also  introduced  essences, 
powders,  ma‘ajun,  and  qairutl,  which  were  not  known  to  the  Hindus. 
They  taught  them  the  treatment  of  small-pox  which  was  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  evil  influences  of  either  gods,  goddesses,  ghosts  or  evil 
spirits.  It  was  an  Arab  who  first  wrote  a  book  on  the  malady  of  small-pox. 

The  Hindus  did  not  lag  behind  in  learning  Indo-Muslim  medical 
science  and  ere  long  Hindu  physicians  enjoyed  honourable  positions  in 
the  courts  of  the  Muslim  rulers  and  their  nobles.  Sri  Bhatt  was  a  merito¬ 
rious  physician  in  the  court  of  Sultan  Zaynul  ‘Abedin,  the  ruler  of  Kashmir, 
who  educated  him  personally.  The  physicians  who  were  attached  to 
Akbar’s  court  were  Mahadeva,  Bhim  Nath,  Narayan  and  Sivji.  Sukhraj 
was  employed  as  a  physician  in  the  service  of  Syed  Ali  Hussain  Khan, 
the  famous  Amir-ul-Umara  of  the  later  Moghul  period.  Tulsi  Das,  a 
renowned  physician  of  his  time,  was  much  loved  by  the  princes  of  Lai 
Qila  in  the  last  days  of  the  Timuride  rule,  although  he  lived  a  life  of  a 
recluse.  He  was  an  adept  in  administering  kushta  (a  preparation  of  mer¬ 
cury)  and  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  maladies,  particularly  leprosy  and 
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gout.  He  was  a  master  of  music  and  a  poet  also,  using  the  pen-name  of 
Samim. 

The  Hindu  physicians  wrote  a  large  number  of  books  on  medicine. 
Munshi  Ram  Prasad,  a  native  of  Patna  and  a  Head  Ameen  under  the 
East  India  Company,  composed  in  1247  A. H.  a  treatise  Me'yar-ul-Amradh, 
in  which  he  describes  fully  the  diseases  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  from  the 
hairs  of  the  head  to  the  nails  of  the  feet.  Bachchu  Lai  of  Hyderabad 
compiled  a  work  on  specifics  in  two  volumes.  Lala  Chand  was  the  author 
of  Kuhl-ul-Absar,  a  treatise  on  ophthalmology.  Mahtab  Narain  wrote  an 
analytical  study  of  the  properties  of  medicine  in  Zaruri-ut-Tib.  Deya 
Narayan  translated  into  Persian  Paka  Hui  Kali.  The  manuscripts  of  these 
compilations  are  found  in  the  Asafia  Library,  Hyderabad. 

This  is  a  short  list  of  the  Hindu  physicians  who  wrote  in  Persian,  but 
there  are  scores  of  authors  who  translated  works  on  medicine  from  Persian 
into  Hindi,  Mahratti,  Bengali  and  Telugu.  The  names  of  such  Telugu 
authors  may  be  seen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Asafia  Library,  Hyderabad. 

The  Hindu  scholars  wrote  books  on  morals  and  mysticism  also.  Baba 
Guru  Nanak,  the  founder  of  Sikhism,  was  well-conversant  with  Persian. 
This  is  why  a  multitude  of  Persian  words  and  verses  abound  in  his  Granth. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  verses  of  RumI,  Hafiz  and  other  mystic  Persian 
poets.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two  Sufist  books  Elahi  Namah  and  Dil 
Talab  in  Persian,  and  a  versified  treatise  Mundjdt. 

Other  works  on  the  subject  are  Muhit-e-Ma  arfat  by  Ras  Sati  Das, 
Mulfuzal-i-Baba  Lai  Guru  by  Lalji  Das,  Jog  by  Bhairo  Mai,  Shew  Paran 
by  Bishun  Singh,  Akhldq  Namah  by  RaiMukkhan  Lai,  Shariq-ul-Ma‘arfat 
(a  translation  of  Jog  Bishust )  by  Swami  Beyas.  This  list  can  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  names  of  the  mystics  and  saints  mentioned  in  Ain-e-Akbari. 
Madho  Srioti,  Madhusadan,  Baba  Bilas,  Narayan  Asram,  Baba  Kapur, 
Bhan  Chand,  Harji  Sur,  Damodar  Prat,  Ram  Tirath,  Nursingh,  Prem 
lnder,  Adit,  Ram  Bhadra,  Bijay  Sen  Sur.  Jehangir  had  a  great  regard  for 
Jadnip  Gosain  and  other  Hindu  mystics  whom  he  mentions  repeatedly 
in  his  Tuzuk. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant,  I  think,  if  I  mention  here  the  achievements 
of  the  Hindus  made  in  the  domains  of  music  and  painting  under  Muslim 
rule.  The  list  of  such  musicians  is  too  unwieldy  to  be  surveyed  easily. 
The  art  of  music  was  in  vogue  in  India  from  time  immemorial,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  Muslims  in  India,  Iranian  and  Turanian  influences 
produced  some  novel  features  in  Indian  music. 

In  pre-Moghul  days  there  existed  numerous  Hindu  musicians,  who 
received  encouragement  and  support  from  the  Muslim  rulers  and  nobles 
in  Delhi,  where  they  had  to  vie  with  the  skill  and  excellence  of  Amir 
Khusrau,  the  versatile  musician  of  his  age.  The  most  famous  of  these 
Hindu  musicians  was  Gopal,  who  was  always  accompanied  by  his  twelve 
hundred  disciples.  He  came  to  ‘Alauddin’s  court  followed  by  the  same 
dignified  retinue.  Kashmir  had  been  an  abode  of  music  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Sultan  Zaynul  ‘Abedin,  who  was  himself  a  skilful  musician.  Singers 
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and  musicians  flocked  to  his  court  from  Iran  and  different  parts  of  India, 
so  much  so  that  Kashmir,  says  Ferishta,  was  looked  upon  by  foreign 
countries  enviously.  It  was  at  his  instance  that  Bodi  Butt  (perhaps  Devs 
Pat)  wrote  a  treatise  on  music,  which  he  designated  Zayn  after  the  Sultan’i 
name.  Being  much  pleased  with  the  treatise,  the  Sultan  bestowed  upon 
him  high  favour.  Besides,  being  a  skilled  musician,  Devi  Pat  was  noted 
as  a  scholar  in  Persian  also,  for  he  knew  the  whole  of  Shah  Namah  by  heart. 

The  Hindu  musicians  who  adorned  Akbar’s  court,  were  Baba  Ram, 
Sur  Das,  Rang  Sen  and  Tan  Sen  (who  was  a  convert  to  Islam).  ‘  For  the 
past  one  thousand  years,  ’  says  Abul  Fazal,  ‘  no  musician  like  Tan  Sen 
was  born.’ 

The  Hindu  musicians  of  later  period  were  Ajodhya  Prasad,  a  native 
of  Lucknow  (died  in  1234  A.H.),  Matthan  Lai,  a  native  of  Delhi,  who 
invented  some  new  musical  instrument,  Raushan  Lai  Shauq  and  Tulsi  Das 
Samim,  who  was  a  past  master  in  playing  the  sildr. 

Muslim  authors  wrote  several  books  on  Indian  music,  such  as  Rag 
Durpan,  Chandrika,  Madhnayak  and  Singar,  but  the  names  of  Hindu 
authors  on  music  are  not  recorded.  Of  course  Bhupat  Rai  wrote  a  treatise 
Risala-i-‘Ilm  Musiqi  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Muhammad  Shah’s  reign, 
but  it  is  the  solitary  instance  known  to  us. 

In  ancient  times  the  Hindus  made  remarkable  contributions  to  the 
art  of  sculpture,  which  are  evident  from  the  temple  and  statues  of  the 
Buddhists  and  the  Jains.  The  caves  of  Ellora  and  Ajanta  are  still  objects 
of  great  admiration.  But  the  Hindus  made  little  or  no  achievements  in 
the  domains  of  painting.  Muslim  rule  in  India  ushered  a  new  era  in  this 
art  also,  and  “  very  soon  things  which  were  not  even  thought  of  in  India  ,” 
says  Abul  Fazal,"  were  transformed  into  realities.’’  And  the  Hindus, 
who  thought  little  of  painting,  had  then  no  rivals  in  foreign  countries, 
says  the  same  historian,  who,  of  course,  was  not  acquainted  with  western 
painting. 

The  names  of  Hindu  painters  of  Akbar’s  court  were  Basawan,  Das- 
wanth,  Keso,  Lai,  Makund,  Madho,  Jagan,  Mahesh,  Khemkarn,  Tara, 
Sanwla,  Harbans  and  Ram.  Basawan  was,  according  to  Abul  Fazal, 
unrivalled  in  his  time.  Daswanth,  son  of  a  palanquin-bearer,  exhibited 
his  natural  tendency  in  painting  from  his  childhood  by  drawing  lines  and 
figures  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  palace.  This  attracted  Akbar,  who  placed 
him  at  once  under  the  tutorship  of  Khwaja  ‘Abdus  Samad,  the  famous 
calligraphist  of  his  court,  and  as  a  sequel  to  this  training  he  became  an 
undisputed  master  of  painting. 

Jehangir  excelled  his  predecessors  in  patronage  and  love  of  this  art. 
Bishun  Das  was  a  highly  skilled  painter  of  his  court.  Jehangir  writes  in 
his  Tuzuk  that  ‘  he  (Bishun  Das)  was  unequalled  in  similarity-drawing.” 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Jehangir  sent  Bishun  Das  in  Khan 
‘Alam’s  company  to  Iraq,  so  that  he  might  paint  the  picture  of  Shah  Abbas 
Safavi  and  his  court.  The  pictures  he  drew  were  excellently  well  and 
Jehangir  mentions  them  in  his  Tuzuk  with  great  admiration  mingled  with 
C— 5 
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a  sense  of  pride. 

Abdur  Rahim  Khan  Khanan,  whose  library  was  more  than  a  museum, 
employed  the  service  of  a  Hindu  painter  Madho,  who  was,  as  the  author 
of  Maathir  Rahlml  writes,  unexcelled  in  painting  similarity-drawing  and 
planning.  Most  of  the  books  of  the  library  contained  pictures  and  illustra¬ 
tions  made  by  him. 

In  Muhammad  Shah’s  reign  there  was  a  Hindu  painter  named  Gover- 
dhan  who  drew  the  picture  of  the  whole  town  of  Delhi  on  one  leaf  of 
narcissus.  (Vide  Mirat-ul-Isldh  by  Anand  Ram  in  the  Oriental  Library, 
Bankipore). 

Syed  Sulaiman  Nadvi. 


5* 
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IT  was  only  by  accident  that  I  came  across  the  inscriptions  on  which  I 
am  going  to  speak  this  afternoon.1 1  must  confess  in  the  very  beginning, 
that  I  am  neither  an  archaeologist  nor  have  I  had  any  training  in  or 
previous  experience  of  the  sort  of  work  I  had  to  do  in  this  connection. 
As  these  inscriptions  are  in  Medinah,  and  ordinarily  European  scholars 
do  not  get  the  opportunity  of  visiting  this  region,  I  decided  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  study  them  as  best  I  could  rather  than  wait 
indefinitely  for  the  arrival  of  persons  better  qualified  for  the  task.  And  I 
feel  grateful  and  honoured  to  find  myself  amongst  you  and  to  address  this 
learned  gathering. 

After  my  wandering  in  Hedjaz  for  about  three  months,  I  came  to 
Medinah  in  February  last.  I  was  studying  the  site  of  Mount  Sal*  just 
outside  the  northern  wall  of  the  city  of  Medinah  ;  and  this  in  connection 
with  a  lecture  which  I  had  to  deliver  at  the  Sorbonne  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  time  of  the  Prophet.2  When  I  was  climbing  a  rock  of  this  mountain, 
I  noticed  several  old  writings  on  it.  At  first  I  thought  they  were  merely 
inscribed  by  passers-by  from  among  the  thousands  of  the  pilgrims  who 
have  been  visiting  Medinah  for  the  last  thirteen  centuries.  On  a  second 
visit  to  the  same  site,  I  discovered  a  host  of  other  inscriptions  even  on  the 
heights  of  the  mountain.  Accidentally  I  deciphered  the  names  of  Abu- 
Bakr  and  Umar  together  in  one  of  these  inscriptions,  andi  it  was  enough 
'VuL  a  more  serious  study.  I  searched  for  the  other  inscriptions 
which  I  had  neglected  previously  and  tried  to  decipher  their  contents.  I 
round  about  a  score  of  them  on  the  various  rocks  of  Mount  Sal',  of  which 
only  four  or  five  are  legible.  Others  are  almost  wholly  effaced  by  the  work 
ot  sun  and  rain  and  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks.  There  may  be  many 
moie  and  one  may  still  decipher  them  all  by  a  painstaking  study  coupled 
wi  n  experience  and  mechanical  facilities.  I  possessed  none  of  these. 

ven  with  my  small  camera  I  am  not  very  expert.  I  venture  anyhow  to 
present  before  you  the  results  of  this  first  effort  of  mine. 

_  _  When  you  leave  the  city  of  Medinah  from  the  northern  gate,  called 
Bab-ash-Shamiy,  you  see  at  a  distance  of  about  a  furlong  or  so  a  big 

i.  Lecture  delivered  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  on  nth  May  1939,  at  12  noon. 

2.  Les  Champs  de  bataille,  etc.,  published  in  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Islamiques,  19^9. 
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mountain  rising  on  your  left  hand.  There  is  a  magnificent  fort  on  the 
summit  in  a  commanding  position,  still  in  good  repair  and  garrisoned,  and 
consequently  one  cannot  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  get  the  facility 
of  visiting  the  summit  of  the  mountain  but  one  must  content  oneself  with 
the  slopes  around.  Taking  your  route  to  the  west  along  the  city-wall,  you 
soon  reach  a  small  pass  in  the  mountain  leading  to  the  historic  colony  of 
the  tribe  of  Banu-Haram.  The  graveyard  of  the  tribe  still  exists  ;  and  a 
pavilion,  constructed  not  very  long  ago,  commemorates  the  site  of  their 
meeting-place  or  club.  It  is  on  both  sides  of  this  pass  and  also  towards 
the  summit  that  one  finds  inscriptions  most  numerous.  It  is  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  southern  corner  of  the  mountain  on  which  I  am  going  to  speak 
presently.  There  are  others  on  the  western  slopes,  but  their  writing  is 
much  obliterated. 

In  the  year  5  H.,  when  a  coalition  of  the  Meccans,  the  Kinanah,  the 
Ghatafanids  and  others  besieged  Medinah,  the  Prophet  Muhammad  had 
just  completed  the  digging  of  a  trench  along  vulnerable  points  of  the  city. 
There  has  been  much  divergence  of  opinion  among  Muslim  savants  of 
recent  years  as  to  where  exactly  this  khandaq  or  trench  was  dug.  After 
these  1,353  lunar  years  since  this  siege,  no  traces  of  the  trench  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  exist.  Even  the  authors  of  the  early  eighth  century  of  Hijrah 
found  no  remnants  of  it.  In  tracking  the  site,  I  have  followed  the  classical 
historian  of  the  city  of  Medinah,  al-Matarly.  He  was  born  in  the  last 
years  of  the  seventh  century  and  wrote  a  classical  history  of  the  monuments 
of  the  City  of  the  Prophet.  This  work  has  ever  proved  indispensable  to  all 
later  writers  on  the  subject.  I  saw  in  the  Shaikhul’islam  library  at  Medinah 
a  magnificent  MS.  of  this  work  called  At-tarrf  bima  ansat  al-hujrah  min 
maalim  dar  al-hijrah.  According  to  this  and  other  historians,  mount  Sal' 
was  the  base  of  Muslim  operations  during  the  siege  of  Medinah  in  the 
year  5  H. 

We  know  from  the  historic  constitution1  of  the  city-state  of  Medinah, 
promulgated  by  the  Prophet  soon  after  his  migration  to  that  place,  that 
the  Muslim  volunteers  in  war  were  to  fight  and  were  to  be  relieved  by 
a  sort  of  relay  system.  Again,  in  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  fighting  could 
not  have  gone  on  incessantly,  and  the  soldiers  passed  their  leisure  hours 
in  the  club  of  the  Banu-Haram  and  elsewhere.  Hence  no  wonder  if  some 
of  these  inscriptions  originated  at  that  time,  and  if  some  of  the  digging 
and  boring  implements  were  improvised  for  engraving  writings  on  the 
rocks  around.  The  first  question  that  arises  in  this  connection  is  whether 
the  people  of  Medinah  could  at  all  read  and  write  at  this  early  date.  There 
is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Miftah  as-Saadah  of  Tashkoprizade 
(I,  74-75)  as  to  the  introduction  of  writing  in  Mecca  and  Medinah.  He 
mentions  that  Abu- Sufyan-ibn-Umaiyah,  uncle  of  the  famous  Abu-Sufyan- 


1.  Text  in  Ibn  Hisham’s  5  and  Abu-'Ubaid's  J I y  V 1  For  detailed  discussion  see  my  paper  in 

the  Proceedings  of  the  first  conference  of  Da'iratul-Ma'arif  and  Wellhausen's  Gemeindeordnung  von 
Medinah . 


,,'ttc1  "!  Muq^qi^  published  in  Islamic  R^viou 
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ibn-Harb,  had  studied  Arabic  writing  in  Yeman  and  from  him  many 
young  men  learned  it  in  Mecca,  including  his  nephew  Abu-Sufyan  and  the 
son  of  his  nephew,  the  future  Khalifah  Mu'awiyah.  And  it  was  from  the 
father  of  Mu'awiyah  that  the  future  Khalifah  ‘Umar  learned  it.  The  people 
of  Medinah,  however,  first  learned  it  from  a  Jew,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  of  the  Prophet  about  a  dozen  people,  whom  the  author  names, 
could  read  and  wiite  there.  The  Prophet  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  literacy 
in  Medinah  and  in  the  year  2  H.,  he  went  so  far  as  to  demand  from  his 
prisoners  of  the  battle  of  Badr  a  promise  to  teach  writing  to  Muslim 
children  at  Medinah  as  a  ransom.  About  the  same  time  the  Quran  (2:282) 
enjoined  that  all  transactions  on  credit  should  be  made  by  means  of  written 
documents.  In  an  article  which  I  have  recently  contributed  to  our  Hyder¬ 
abad  quarterly  magazine,  Islamic  Culture,  on  the  Educational  Policy  of  the 
Prophet,  who  although  himself  supposed  to  be  an  Ummi,  illiterate,  had 
had  his  very  first  revelation  with  the  command  to  read  ( iqra ’  bismi  rabbik). 
In  brief,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  people  could  read  and 
write  in  Medinah  in  the  year  5  H.,  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Khandaq  with 
which  wc  are  now  concerned. 

We  must  be  very  cautious  in  dating  the  inscriptions,  especially  early 
Arabic  ones  which  have  not  yet  been  greatly  studied  and  the  characteristics 
of  which  are  little  known. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  there  was  no  era  among  the  Muslims  of  the 
time  of  the  Prophet  or  even  until  the  year  16  H.,  and  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  our  inscriptions  bear  no  dates.  The  only  means  of  determining  the 
date  of  such  inscriptions  will  be,  I  suppose,  a  comparison  with  the 
writings  of  early  Arabic  papyrus,  and  the  few  inscriptions,  documents 
and  coins  we  have  until  now  recovered.  The  condition  of  the  rock  is 
also  to  be  considered. 

Leaving  aside  the  inscription  of  the  year  17  H.,  which  though  publish¬ 
ed,  has  not  yet  been  studied  by  me  personally,  the  earliest  Islamic  inscrip¬ 
tion  known  to  me  is  the  tombstone  of  a  certain  ‘Abdurrahman  bearing 
the  date  of  the  year  31  H.  and  now  preserved  in  the  Arab  Museum  of 
Cairo  (Cf.  PI.  2).  I  am  grateful  to  Prof.  Wiet,  the  Curator  of  this  museum, 
who  furnished  me  with  a  photograph  of  this  inscription.  Again,  we  have 
two3  pretended  originals  of  the  letters  of  the  Prophet  addressed  to  foreign 
potentates  in  the  last  days  of  the  year  6  H.,  I  mean  the  letter  of  Muqawqis 
of  Egypt,  (PI.  3 a  and  b)  and  the  letter  of  al-Mundhir-ibn-Sawa  of  Bahrain, 
(PI.  4).  The  former  was  published  in  the  J.  A.  (1854)  and  the  latter  in 
the  ZDMG  (1863).  Further,  we  possess  also  the  copies  of  the  Quran 

i.  Prof.  Margohouth  was  kind  enough  to  draw  my  attention  and  introduce  me  to  a  Scotch  Orientalist 
Mr.  Dunlop  who  has  acquired  the  pretended  original  of  the  letter  of  the  Prophet  addressed  to  the  Negus 
of  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Dunlop  assures  that  he  is  going  shortly  to  publish  the  document  m  the  JRAS.  He  has 
sent  me  a  handwritten  copy  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  and  has  very  obligingly  promised  to  furnish  me 
soon  with  a  photographic  copy  of  the  same.  It  would  not  be  courteous  on  my  part  either  to  utilise  this 
photo  or  to  express  my  opinion  on  it  before  Mr.  Dunlop  publishes  his  promised  article  along  with  the 
document. 
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attributed  to  the  3rd  Khallfah  ‘Uthman,  and  preserved  until  the  great  war 
in  Medinah  (PI.  5)  and  Tashkend. 

We  can  also  profitably  study  in  this  connection  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  with  the  help  of  the  inscriptions  of  Zebed 
(dated  511  A.C.)  and  of  Harran  (dated  568  A.C.)  and  the  script  of  the 
Umaiyad  coins  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  7th  century  (second  half  of  the 
first  century  of  Hijrah).  We  have  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  date  of  the 
inscriptions  and  the  coins,  a  gap  which  coincides  with  the  period  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  from  imagination. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  (s.v.  Arabia)  has  furnished  us  with  a  com¬ 
parative  table  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  employed  in  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  on  coins  and  papyrus.  A  young  Egyptian  Semitist,  Mr.  Khalil 
Nami,  who  is  actually  working  on  south  Arabic  inscriptions,  has  also 
recently  published  a  work  on  the  history  of  the  Arabic  script  with  the 
title  Asl  al-khatt  al-'arabiy  wa  ta’rikh  tatauwurihi  ila  md  qabl  al-Islam, 
containing  similar  tables.  One  may  disagree  with  certain  minor  details  of 
the  tables  of  both  these  works  and  one  would  like  corrections  as  well  as 
additions.  In  a  brief  discourse  like  the  present  one  further  reference  is, 
however,  not  possible. 

I  think  it  will  suffice  this  afternoon  to  speak  on  some  of  the  salient 
points  of  the  material  I  have  just  referred  to.  1  begin  with  the  two  original 
letters  of  the  Prophet  which  were  written  only  one  or  two  years  after  the 
battle  of  Khandaq. 

First  the  famous  letter  addressed  to  the  Muqawqis  of  Egypt.  (Cf. 
Plates  3a  and  b).1  As  is  known,  it  was  accidentally  found  in  a  convent 
near  Akhmlm  in  Upper  Egypt.  Barthelemy,  the  French  Orientalist,  found 
in  this  convent  a  MS.  the  binding  of  which  was  effected  by  pasting  several 
papers  one  upon  the  other  on  two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  parchment.  These 
papers  bore  Coptic  letters  and  curiosity  led  Barthelemy  to  disjoin  them 
all  carefully.  The  innermost  stuff,  the  parchment,  bore  Arabic  characters 
and  was  later  deciphered  as  the  ietter  of  Muhammad  addressed  to 
Muqawqis. 

The  author  of  the  article  Mukawkis,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  has 
given  an  imposing  list  of  those  who  have  studied  the  parchment  in  question 
and  rejected  its  authenticity.  I  must  confess,  I  was  very  much  disappointed 
when  I  consulted  the  works  referred  to  in  the  Encyclopaedia. 

First  Becker.  He  has  only  one  line  in  the  introduction  to  his  Papyrus 
Schott  Reinhardt  (I,  3,  n.  3)  to  the  effect  that  “  Probably  it  is  a  leaf  of  some 
note -book  of  hadith  ( Traditionszettel ).”  I  am  afraid  the  late  German 
Minister  of  Education  had  not  even  seen  the  photograph  of  the  original. 
A  Traditionszettel  cannot  bear  the  mark  of  a  seal  at  the  end  of  the  letter. 

Amelineau  (J.A.,  1888,  p.  392)  has  no  more  solid  basis  for  his  passing 
remark  on  this  parchment  than  the  following  words :  “  But  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cord  this  letter  any  historic  value ;  I  regard  it  even  as  completely 

li.  One  may  notice  there  the  difference  between  a  traced  copy  and  a  photograph. 
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apocryphal.  The  important  role  which  Muqawqis  has  played,  renders  it 
easily  comprehensible  why  a  legend  was  created  at  his  expense.”  No 
more  reasons  are  given. 

Karabacek  had  promised  in  his  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Mazjaditen, 
(Leipzig,  1874,  p.  34-35)  to  write  on  the  subject  a  special  monograph,  but 
to  my  knowledge  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  so.  All  that  he  has  written 
along  with  this  promise  is  that  it  was  in  his  opinion  written  in  a  script 
not  so  old  as  the  early  years  of  Hijrah.  May  I  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  opinions  may  differ,  but  I  must  not  take  your  time  with  a  comparative 
study  of  the  scripts  here. 

Jirjizaidan  dared  to  deny  in  1904  (cf.  Monthly  Magazine,  Cairo) 
the  very  fact  that  the  letter  was  published  in  1854  in  J.A.  I  do  not  know 
if  he  has  ever  written  anything  on  the  subject  after  Prof.  Margoliouth 
had  assured  him  of  the  fact  in  a  letter. 

Caetani  (cf.  Annali  dell’Islam,  anno  6)  has  also  nothing  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  parchment.  He  resents  only  that  a  patriarch  should  have 
sent  two  Christian  slave  girls  to  a  pagan  Arab — meaning  the  Prophet — 
and  murmurs  at  the  difficult  question  of  the  identity  of  Muqawqis. 

Prof.  Wiet,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  concerned  in  the  Khitat  of  al- 
Maqrizly,  has  mainly  two  objections,  viz.: — 

1.  The  letter  of  Muqawqis,  with  the  exception  of  the  address,  is 
word  for  word  identical  with  the  contents  of  the  letters  supposed  to 
have  been  addressed  by  the  Prophet  to  the  Negus  and  to  the  Emperor 
Heraclius. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  in  question  is  known  to  have 
been  soldto  Sultan  ‘Abdulmajld  I,  a  similar  letter  is  still  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  an  Egyptian  gentleman  in  Cairo. 

But  Prof.  Wiet  has  not  given  any  further  details  of  this  second  copy.  As 
for  his  first  objection,  regarding  the  identity  of  the  contents,  may  I  not 
reply  that  the  three  letters  in  question  were  written  on  the  same  day, 
addressed  to  three  princes  all  of  whom  were  Christians,  and  were  written 
for  exactly  the  same  purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  embrace  Islam.  Such 
similarity  of  text  is  not  excluded  even  in  20th  century  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Lastly,  Noldeke,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Geschichte  des  Quran,  (i860, 
p.  140)  remarked  :  “  there  is  nothing  to  doubt  as  regards  the  authenticity 
of  the  letter,  whose  text  is  to  be  found  in  so  many  of  the  best  Arabic 
sources.”  But  Schwally,  in  the  2nd  edition  of  the  same  work  (p.  190,  n.  3) 
has  formulated  three  objections  which  I  shall  consider  one  after  the 
other : — 

1.  “In  those  days  Tonsiegel  was  in  use,  that  is,  the  seal  was 
stamped  on  a  sort  of  clay,  and  not  a  seal  with  ink.” 

Schwally  has  given  no  reference  as  to  the  source  of  his  information. 
Ordinarily  a  clay-seal  could  be  used  for  the  envelope  and  not  for  the  inner 
letter.  Further,  Ibn-‘Asakir  assures  us  that  the  Prophet  had  recourse  to 
clay-seal  only  once  because  he  had  not  then  his  seal  at  hand  and  this  for 
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the  treaty  of  Ukaidir.  (Cited  by  Ibn-Hajar,  Isabah,  s.v.  Wahb-ibn-Ukaidir.) 
I  am  afraid,  even  this  one  instance  is  doubtful  and  may  be  attributed  to 
false  deciphering  of  the  MS.  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  Ibn-Hajar’s  work. 
For  the  passage  in  question  has  also  been  cited  in  Kanzul-'ummal  (V,  Nos. 
5660,  5661,  5704)  on  the  authority  of  the  same  Ibn-‘Asakir,  and  we  read 
there  e (i.e.,  sealed  it  with  his  nail -impression — an  antique  usage1 
among  the  Semitic  people,  especially  of  Hirah  the  country  of  origin  of 
Ukaidir) — and  not  (i.e.,  sealed  it  with  clay)  as  in  the  printed 

edition  of  Ibn-Hajar.  The  similarity  of  the  graphic  forms  of  the  two 
wordso  _/h!and‘Ch'.in  manuscripts  is  not  difficult  of  demonstration.  Further, 
a  classical  author  (Ibn-Rustah  in  his  Geography,  p.  192,  cf.  also  ath-Tha- 
‘alably  in  his  Lataif-al-madrif,  cited  by  al-Kattaniy)  assures  us  that  a 
clay-seal  was  first  used  among  the  Muslims  by  the  Khalifah  ‘Umar.  More¬ 
over,  the  incident  recorded  by  Ibn-Hajar  has  been  mentioned  by  Ibn- 
Sa'd  ( Tabaqdt ,  II/ 1,  p.  120)  and  al-Waqidly  ( Maghazi ,  MS.  Brit.  Mus. 
fol.  231  a )  and  they  both  agree  on  the  word  “  nail -impression.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  abridged  edition  of  Ibn-‘Asakir’s  <3^2  (vol.  1,  p.  1x5), 
when  mentioning  the  treaty  of  Ukaidir,  does  not  mention  the  seal  at  all. 

2.  “  Such  a  formal  letter  must  contain  the  name  of  the  scribe 
and  the  name  of  the  bearer.” 

I  am  afraid  Schwally  was  thinking  of  the  20th  century  credentials  or 
at  least  the  foreign  department  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  Arab 
Foreign  Office  of  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  when  only  six  years  had  passed 
since  his  migration  to  Medinah,  was  in  fact  called  upon  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Arabian  history  to  address  a  letter  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  it  was 
even  with  difficulty  that  the  Prophet  was  persuaded  to  have  a  seal  engraved 
for  him  bearing  his  name. 

3.  “  Probably  the  script  of  the  documents  in  those  days  was  not 
so  definitely  Kufic  as  in  the  pretended  original.” 

I  need  not  take  up  your  time  in  discussing  a  point  on  which  the  author 
himself  is  not  sure. 

In  fact,  the  document  in  question  needs  to  be  re-studied  oy  competent 
scholars  before  we  can  finally  dispose  it  of. 

As  regards  the  second  original,  the  letter  addressed  to  al-Mundhir- 
ibn-Sawa,  Persian  governor  of  the  province  of  Bahrain,  (PI.  4,)  there  is 
only  the  small  note  of  Fleicher,  the  editor  of  ZDMG,  which  was  later 
included  in  his  Kleinere  Schriften.  This  note  has  been  characterised  by 
Schwally  (op.  cit.)  as  a  “  vernichtendc  Kritik,”  an  annihilating  criticism. 
Let  us  see  what  it  was. 

In  fact,  Fleicher  had  received  a  letter  from  the  attache  of  the  German 
Embassy  in  Constantinople  saying  that  an  Italian  had  brought  there  from 
Damascus  a  document  on  parchment,  for  sale.  The  German  correspondent 
enclosed  also  the  photo  of  a  traced  copy  (Durchzeichnung)  of  the  original 

i.  Meissner,  Babylonien  und  Assyrien ,  I,  179.  Also  Kriickmann,  Ch.  Edwards  and  others. 
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which  Fleicher  reproduced  in  the  ZDMG  along  with  his  remarks.  The 
editorial  note  began  by  saying  that  the  Italian  owner  seemed  to  have 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  hen  still  lived  which  had  given  such  a 
nice  golden  egg  to  the  seller  of  the  letter  of  Muqawqis.  All  that  Fleicher 
has  to  say  may  be  analysed  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  is  known  that  the  Prophet  sent  a  letter  to  al-Mundhir  yet 
its  text  is  nowhere  preserved  in  Arabic  histories. 

2.  The  first  few  lines  are  clear  and  legible,  consisting  of  the  name 
of  the  sender  and  the  addressee  yet  the  rest  is  nothing  but  lines  imi¬ 
tated  after  Arabic  script. 

3.  In  this  latter  portion  there  are  a  few  Arabic  words  which  one 
can  discern  yet  there  are  such  grave  spelling  mistakes  that  they  cannot 
be  attributed  to  an  Arab  scribe. 

The  first  objection  that  the  text  of  the  letter  has  not  been  preserved  in 
Arabic  sources,  is  due  to  lack  of  search.  For  as-Suhailly,  Ibn-Tulun,  al- 
Qalqashandly,  Ibn-al-Qaiyim  and  a  number  of  others  have  quoted  the 
complete  text  of  the  letter  ;  and  such  an  old  author  as  Ibn-Sa'd  has  given 
copious  extracts.  Our  sources  are  quite  unanimous  in  the  wording  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter  which  is  perfectly  corroborated  by  the  original  in 
hand. 

The  second  objection  must  be  simply  set  aside  because  with  a  little 
pain  one  can  read  every  word  of  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The 
admission  that  in  what  appeared  to  be  Arabic-looking  nonsense  one  can 
still  discover  some  phrases  in  good  Arabic  script,  is  enough  to  suggest  that 
what  remains  can  also  be  deciphered  ;  and  is  in  fact  deciphered. 

That  there  are  spelling  mistakes  may  be  due  to  bad  tracing  and  nothing 
else.  Fleicher  had  found  only  four  such  instances  in  the  document  con¬ 
cerned.  Of  these  al-Mundhir  (first  word  from  the  right  of  the  second  line) 
is  written  with  (J)  and  not  with  the  correct  (■>).  This  is  clearly  due  to 
the  age  of  the  document,  and  the  ink  has  faded  out,  as  is  evident  from 
many  other  portions  of  the  document.  A  dash  of  hardly  a  millimetre 
distinguished  between  these  two  letters.  I  think  the  same  reason  must  be 
attributed  to  the  double  sign  for  the  letter  (t£)  in  (cf.  3rd  line, 
fifth  word  from  the  right).  The  folding  of  the  document  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  this  sign  which  the  tracer  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  writing.  Or 
is  it  merely  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  P1  That  the  (*)  in  (A~“D  is  written 

with  a  (^)  (cf.  1.  3,  7th  word),  is  not  true.  For  the  scribe  has  always, — 
and  to  be  precise,  6  times  in  this  document, — used  the  same  figure  for 
the  letter  (*).  The  same  shape  of  (*>)  repeats  itself  in  the  letter  of  Muqaw¬ 
qis  which  I  have  just  spoken  of.  The  last  spelling  mistake  is  said  to  be 
the  word  fa-amma  which  has  been  written  with  (^)  instead  of  the  correct 

I.  Incidentally  I  may  refer  you  to  an  old  Arabic  inscription,  discovered  in  Palmyra  by  Prof.  Sauvaget. 
We  find  there  a  similar  mistake  and  the  word  has  been  written  cf.  Inventaire  des  Inscriptions 
de  Palmyre  par  J.  Cantineau,  p.  51  (Beyrouth,  1933)]* 
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(  ' )  (cf.  1.  4,  7th  word).  This  is  but  a  grave  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Orientalist.  For  the  misread  (^)  belongs  in  fact  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  word  and  the  (^)of  Fleicher  is  in  fact  the  (^)of  the  word  (*) j~j). 
It  is  curious  that  Fleicher  reads  the  first  circle  as  )  and  the  second  circle 
in  the  same  word  as  (j»).  In  fact  the  scribe  has  always  written  the  letter 
(»)  in  this  document  with  similar  circles.  I  may  point  out  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  final  (*)  and  the  middle  (p)  in  this 
document  (cf.  1.  2  j^ll  and  l.  10  1 ). 

I  must  again  repeat  that  this  criticism  of  mine  does  not  signify  that 
I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  document  concerned.  I 
simply  want  to  emphasise  the  need  of  further  study  of  it,  since  what  has 
up  till  now  been  written  is  not  free  from  grave  doubts  and  the  points 
raised  in  these  studies  may  easily  be  explained. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  script  of  our  inscriptions  with  that  of  the 
documents  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  beginning,  will  not  be  possible 
here.  I  prefer  that  some  expert  and  more  competent  scholar  should 
undertake  the  task.  I  should  like  at  once  to  pass  to  the  inscriptions  which 
are  the  main  object  of  the  paper. 

As  remarked  above,  these  inscriptions  are  considerable  in  number. 
Of  these,  near  the  summit  of  the  southern  end  of  Mount  Sal‘  (PI.  6)  we 
find  about  half  a  dozen  inscriptions  not  very  far  from  each  other.  There 
are  places  in  this  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  rock  does  not  require 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  words.  It  resembles  slate-stone.  It 
is  in  fact  on  such  portions  oi  the  rock  that  we  find  these  inscriptions. 

Near  the  summit,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  there  is  a  big  rock  in 
the  shape  of  the  capital  letter  L.  The  lower  part  or  the  base  presents  a 
big  couch  on  which  a  dozen  of  people  can  easily  sit  and  take  rest  (PI.  7). 
The  perpendicular  part  of  the  rock  bears  on  the  right  hand  an  inscription 
of  4  lines  (PI.  8),  which  I  have  read  as  follows  : — 

j.  Night  and  day  ‘Umar  j 

z.  and  Abu-Bakr  take  shelter  (?)  (  ?  )  jlc-  $ j&yjj 

3.  with  God  from  every  JTj-*  ail  Jl 

4.  thing  unpleasant. 

Its  dimensions  are  28  £  inches  broad  and  21  inches  high. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  this  inscription  was  discovered  and  first 
published  in  the  Mir’dt’al-haramain  of  Ibrahim  Rifat  Pasha,  who  ac¬ 
companied  his  Khedivial  master  in  the  Hajj.  His  rendering  of  the  last  word 
of  the  second  line  is(jl/^>„)in  which  I  differ  from  him.  In  1935,  a  young 
scholar  of  Medinah,  ‘Abdulquddus  al-Hashimiy,  too,  published  this  in¬ 
scription  in  his  history  of  the  monuments  of  Medinah  ( Athar  al-Madinah ). 
He  has  reproduced  the  photo  of  Ibrahim  Pasha’s  work,  which  has  become 
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illegible,  and  he  has  quoted  the  reading  of  the  same  author  without  any 
further  remarks.  Mr.  Ibrahim  Hamdi  Qarputli,  present  Curator  of  the 
Shaikhul-islam  Library  of  Medinah  told  me  personally  that  it  was  he  who 
had  first  discovered  this  inscription.  I  am  afraid  the  visit  of  so  many 
enthusiasts  has  led  somebody  to  scratch  on  the  writing  to  render  it  clearer 
for  photography,  and  in  fact  I  found  the  writing  fresher  here  than  else¬ 
where. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  same  rock,  there  is  a  double  inscription  (PI.  9), 
in  at  least  two  handwritings.  The  right-hand  portion,  written  in  magni¬ 
ficent  Quranic  type,  has  suffered  much  owing  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
rock.  I  could  decipher  only  as  follows  : — 


1. 

Wise. 

A 

2. 

And  believes  in  the. 

-k 

3- 

‘Umar  son  of  al-. 

Jl^ 

4- 

Bakr. 

5C 

The  left-hand  portion,  a  big  inscription  of  about  a  score  of  lines,  con¬ 
sists  of  signatures,  many  of  which  have  been  effaced  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
Probably  part  of  the  right-hand  portion  has  crossed  this  inscription  and 
consequently  they  cannot  date  from  the  same  time.  The  dimensions  of 
the  whole  of  this  double  inscription  are  63  inches  broad  and  47  inches 
high.  In  this  first  communication,  my  reading  must  naturally  be  defective. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 


I. 

I  am  ‘Umarah 

l*| 

2. 

son  of  Hazm.  lam 

lZ 

3- 

Maimun. .  . . 

4- 

I  am  Muhammad  son  of 

0:^1 

5- 

‘Abdullah.  I  am  M ... . 

_ —*111  attl-V- 

6. 

son  of  ‘Awsajah. 

Cf. 

7. 

1  am  Khalaf. 

li| 

8. 

T  am  Sulaiman  al-Ahmar  (?)  I  am . . 

9- 

I  am  Sahl  son  of. .... 

10. 

I  am  Ma'qil  al-Juhanlv.  I  ask. .  . 

11. 

O  God  . .  I  am. . . 

....  11  (?)  1 

r  o 

T  am  Sa'H  son  of  Mn'adh, 

X) C  ,'y  il| 
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13.  . .  son  of  . .  1  am. . .  ^  •  •  *  *  it)  *  *  •  * 

14-  •••  . 

15.  I  am  ‘Ally  son  of  Abu-Talib.  -3-^  0;  ^ 

16.  M  Muhammad.  — * 

I  have  not  found  time,  since  my  return  from  Medinah,  to  make  a  close 
study  for  the  identification  of  these  personalities.  All  these  names  are 
very  common  among  the  Muslims  of  the  early  days.  The  jolly  fellow 
'  Umarah-ibn-Hazm,  who  tops  the  inscription,  had^according  to  historians 
taken  an  active  part  in  Badr  as  well  as  Khandaq.  Al-Waqidiy  records 
that  when  Zaid-ibn-Thabit  was  sound  asleep  after  some  digging  of  the 
khandaq,  ‘Urnarah  did  not  hesitate  to  conceal  the  clothes  and  armours  of 
Zaid,  who  was  terrified  when  he  awoke.  As  for  Khalaf,  he  is  better  known 
as  the  father  of  Aswad.  He  was  the  son  of  ‘Abd-Yaghuth,  and  not 
unnaturally  he  did  not  like  to  associate  himself  with  such  un-lslamic 
polytheistic  names.  As  regards  Sulaiman  al-Ahmar,  the  reading  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  eminent  Professor  in 
Paris  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  Salman-al-Farsiy  with  a  kunyah  not 
known  to  us.  With  the  exception  of  Ma'qil-al-Juhaniy,  other  names 
occurring  in  the  inscription  are  too  well  known  to  require  mention. 

I  have  still  grave  doubts  in  dating  this  inscription.  If  someone  like  to 
take  it  as  originating  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Khandaq,  it  will  be 
easy  for  him  to  explain  the  name  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad -ibn-‘Abdillah 
and  also  the  grammatically  false  ‘Aliy-ibn-Abu-Talib.  For  during  some 
leisure  when  relieved  from  duty,  some  soldiers  first  may  have  inscribed 
their  names,  saying  that  I  am  so  and  so  and  their  comrades  followed  suit. 
The  Prophet  may  have  passed  by  the  spot  during  his  inspections,  noticed 
his  soldiers  busy  inscribing,  and  in  order  to  participate  in  their  enjoyment 
asked  some  of  his  companions  to  add  his  name  also.  Many  others  present 
may  very  likely  have  filled  the  space  at  once  with  their  signatures.  More¬ 
over,  the  importance  of  the  expression  «l  (i.e.,  I  am  so  and  so)  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

At  almost  the  end  of  the  left-hand  portion  of  the  inscription,  I  have 
deciphered  ‘Aliy-ibn-Abu-Talib.  Apparently  this  is  a  grave  mistake  of 
grammar,  something  like  saying  “corpus  christus  ”  instead  of  “corpus 
christi.”  But  I  can  refer  you  to  the  following  quotations  to  explain  it : — 

1.  Al-Baladhuriy  in  his  Futuh  (p.  60)  quotes  : — 

!« (J  I),  k.f" j  Ji j  ♦  jO  Jl* 3 

((  A*  <J  —  i—d  ll»j>  1  Jc-  •  aLL*|  <3j 

The  editor  of  Futuh  has  added  here  in  a  foot  note  a  remark  of 
Ibn-‘Asakir  citing  further  cases  of  documents  containing  “j>1  j<l 

2.  As-Safadly  in  his  Wafi-bil-uiafayat  (I,  39)  says  : — 

«UI)  _  ^  I  4>  ^$<9  J  H»J>  I  Jc-  I  J  ” 
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3.  Al-Kattaniy  quotes  in  his  very  interesting  work  called  : 

il  li’l  j  i— dl  j  j  o'il  (*)|j  jdl  " 

4*^  -til  ^  LjaII  lr 

(Vol.  I,  p.  155)  as  follows  : — 

j  ^  I  !  0 1  1  4*lc-  ^  ^  0 llaC  1  ^ j  .xi  _$ 

4l*^  •  4~C^I|  J  l_J i^j! I  1$^  Lb  0  1 jf"  | j  tjf" ^  1  \jf~  a  J  ^  (3 

I  A  C-d  t£j»J  *  I  -  *  *  £»^lj  W-**dljjAd  4>-J  JTj 

Wjd 

4.  Further,  while  editing  the  letters  of  the  Prophet,  I  came  across 
four  or  five  instances  when  ibn-Abu-Talib  or  ibn-Bu-Quhafah  has 
been  written.  (Cl.  my  Documents  sur  la  Diplomatic  musulmane  a 
Vepoque  du  Prophete  et  des  Khalifes  Orthodoxes,  documents  No.  21,  22, 
33  and  80).  The  letter  of  Tamlm-ad-Darly  preserved  by  Fadlallah 
al-‘Umariy  in  his  Masalik’ al-absdr  will,  however,  be  found  in  the 
document  No  33  of  my  Corpus. 

5.  The  well-known  Iranian  scholar  Mr.  M.  A.  Qazvini  told  me 

recently  in  Paris  that  there  is  a  Quran  preserved  in  some  shrine  of 
Iran  which  bears  the  words  ^  Jc-  ^-O)  at  the  end.  The 

pious  and  orthodox  possessors  had  much  embarrassment  and  took 
pains  to  explain  that  in  ancient  times  the  letter  ( i£ )  must  have  been 
written  in  the  shape  of  the  modern  ( 3 ).  I  have  not  seen  this  copy  of 
the  Quran  personally  nor  its  photographs,  yet  concerning  the  name 
of  a  scribe  at  the  end  of  this  copy  of  the  Quran  I  may  refer  you 
to  the  article  al-Juhanly  in  the  Ansab  of  as-Sam‘anIy,  which  says 
that  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  this  work  there  was  extant  a  copy  of 
the  Quran  at  the  end  of  which  was  written  («*L>  and 

that  the  owners  were  sure  that  it  was  written  by  that  famous  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Prophet.  I  mean  to  emphasise  that  the  name  of  the 
scribe  in  the  copies  of  the  Quran  was  not  rare  in  classical  times. 

6.  Mr.  Qazvini  has  further  drawn  my  attention  to  the  common 
expressions  Bayazld,  Bu-Sa‘Id,  Balharith,  etc.,  which  never  change 
in  the  different  cases  like  the  City  Bukair  in  Egypt.  Ibn-Jubair, 
however,  being  a  stranger,  had  made  it  in  his4b\)  Travels  to  decline. 

Coming  to  some  other  inscriptions  ;  some  feet  below  this  rocky  couch 
there  are  several  other  inscriptions.  My  readings  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Inscription  C  : — 

1.  May  God  accept  from  ‘Umar!  jF  «AI 

2.  May  God  treat  -ail 

3.  ‘Umar  with  forgiveness  !  « 
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2.  Inscription  D  : — 

1.  . .  the  believers.  Admit  me  in  the 

pious ! 

2.  May  God  make  ‘Umar  from  the 

people  of  paradise, 

3.  [him  and  ]  Abu-Bakr,  on  account 

of  the  believers-like  acts  ! 

As  for  the  expression  “  yaj'al  Allah. .  .Abu-Bakr”  instead  of  the  more 
correct  Aba-Bakr,  I  may  refer  back  to  what  I  have  just  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  expression  Ibn-Abu-Talib,  and  also  to  Ibn-Hisham 
(p.  344  :  (jljU-iljl  )  and  Ibn-Sa‘d  (I/2,  p.  28-29  :  $3  ailj! 

(Dimensions  :  31  inches  by  9?,  inches). 

3.  Inscription  E  (d.  PI.  10) : — 

1 . v  :•  X  X  X  X 

I  testify  that  there  is  no  God  )  S  ijl  -qvr.i 

3.  [but  G]od  and  l  testify  that  (sic)  **  (sic)  t)l  t)l  3  Si  ] 

that  (sic)  Muhammad  is 

His  servant. 

4.  [and]  His  (Messenger].  With  ^  ^  ^  ■*-[-(>■— jj  ] 

Thy  mercy  O  God.  There 

is  no  God  hut 

5.  |Him.  l]n  God  is  my  trust  and  Sr*  JJ*  3  'zJ&'y  J*  ] 

He  is  the  Lord. 

6.  .  .■  of  the  Exalted  Throne.  I  ^  yi\  ; ;  >s 

Apparently  there  are  signs  and  words  not  belonging  to  the  text  of  this 
inscription  from  which  they  differ  even  in  handwriting  and  visibility.  I 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  myself  in  accord  with  Prof.  Kraus  of 
Cairo  that  some  more  ancient,  perhaps  a  pre-Islamic  or  an  uncouth 
inscription  was  effaced  to  find  place  for  the  one  now  existing.  Or  perhaps  a 
man  with  bad  handwriting  began  to  inscribe  and  another,  more  proficient, 
completed  the  work. 

Note  the  expression! Ol)and  not  the  classical  jl). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  everywhere  the  name  of ‘Umar  is 
present.  If  we  have  here  the  handwriting  of  the  famous  Khallfah,  I  shall 
not  be  astonished,  because  of  his  restless  nature  and  his  mastery  of  callig¬ 
raphy  of  which  he  was  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  had  learnt  this 
art  at  Mecca  before  the  advent  of  Islam.  His  intimate  friendship  with 
Abu-Bakr  and  the  veneration  which  he  had  for  his  senior  friend,  explain 
the  combination  of  these  two  names  in  several  of  these  inscriptions  and 
the  precedence  given  to  Abu-Bakr’s  name.  And  in  fact  al-Waqidly  in 


jppL\  «Wi 

Jww.  y\  [j] 
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his  Maghazl  says  that  during  the  campaign  of  Khandaq  Abu-Bakr  and 
‘Umar  never  parted  :  they  worked  together,  they  walked  together  and 
they  sat  together.  And  that  Abu-Bakr  often  climbed  the  summit  of 
Mountain  Sal'.1 

This  is  my  first  communication  of  the  inscriptions  of  which  only  one 
has  previously  been  published.  1  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  the  study  of 
the  subject  with  the  help  of  scholarly  suggestions  which  I  trust  will  not 
be  lacking  in  aid  of  this  scientific  work  in  these  difficult  times.2 

M.  Hamidullah. 


j.  Lf-U  j  J — d  dlSj  ” 

Jc-  s  yji\j  jP s  bl  1  j  A£  ^1  i|  j* 

•  •  t3 ^  I  •  •  o ^  1 5  d  '  c)  *A^  ) 

4LI  OJ d*  1  jl»  Ai  All  Ojjj  Jfc  jkil*  ^L.  j«-  jl  j\  uAlT Ail 

(MS.  Brit.  Mus.  fol.  103,  105.  cf.  also  Sirah  Shdmiyah  (MS.  Qaraviyln.) 

2.  P.  S.  These  words  uttered  in  May  last,  are  truer  still  now  that  a  war  has  broken  out  in  which  my  own 
State  has  joined  hands  with  its  British  and  French  allies.  At  that  time,  however,  1  had  in  my  mind  the 
decreasing  interest  shown  by  European  countries  in  Oriental  studies. 
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4634 

Foil.  405.  9.4"  x  6.3" (7.7*  x  4.8";  7.3"  x  4.5");  23  &  27  lines:  two  hands, 
the  first  (foil.  1-76)  a  cursive  Indian  nasta'liq,  the  second  a  scholarly  Persian  ta'liq  ; 
rubrications ;  water-stained ;  dated,  the  first  part,  at  Burhanpur,  12  Rabi‘  ii, 
1023/22  May  1614,  the  second  part,  7  Rabi‘  ii  862/22  February  1458.  |Per.] 

<c»lj  jiL 

zafar-nAmah 


THE  celebrated  history  of  Timur  (771-807/1370-1404)  and  Khalil 
Sultan  (807-814/1404-141 1),  compiled  first  by  Ibrahim  Sultan,  and 
then  elaborated  into  its  final  form  by  Sharaf  al-Din  'All  “  Sharaf  ” 
Yazdi  (d.  858/1454)  and  completed  in  828/1424-5.  This  copy  was  tran¬ 
scribed  only  four  years  after  the  author’s  death  :  it  is  preceded  by  the 
Iftilah  or  Muqaddimah,  a  genealogical  account  of  the  Turkish  Khans  with 
a  history  ol  Chingiz  Khan  and  his  successors,  completed  by  Sharaf  al- 
Din  in  822/1419. 

Beginning  of  Iflitah  (fol.  1  b)  : 

(j"L— j  }  yds  j  jli  j-lxxi! 

c!1 

( 1)  Supplements  to  Loth’s  and  lithe's  catalogues  of  the  India  Office  collections  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
manuscripts,  down  to  the  beginning  of  1936,  are  already  in  preparation  :  a  hand-list  of  the  Islamic  manu¬ 
scripts  acquired  during  1936-1938  is  being  published  shortly  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
The  present  article  describes  manuscripts  acquired  during  the  last  five  months,  and  may  be  followed 
from  time  to  time  by  articles  describing  current  accessions.  The  following  are  the  principal  abbrevia¬ 
tions  used  : — 

lithe  1.  O.  —  H.  Lthe,  Catalogue  of  Persian  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  India  Office  (vol.  i,  1903: 
vol.  ii,  1937). 

Storey--C.  A.  Storey,  Persian  Literature  :  a  Bio-bibliograplucal  Survey  (in  progress,  1927 — ). 

H.  Kh.  Lexicon  bibliographicum  et  cncyclopcedicum  a  Mustapha  ben  Abdallah  Katib  Jelebi  dicto  et 
nomine  Haji  Khalfa  celebrato  compositum  (ed.  G,  Fliigel,  1835-1858,  7  vols.). 

IvASB-^W.  Ivanow,  Concise  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Persian  manuscripts  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  (1924). 

Rrockclmann~C.  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der  arabischen  Litteratur  (1898-1902,  2  vols.). 
Brockelmann  Supp/.~-C.  Brockelman n,  Geschidiie  c/er  arabischen  Litteratur,  Erster  (Zweiter)  Supple- 
mentband  (1937-1938,  2  vols.). 
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Beginning  of  Zafar-ndmah  (fol.  79  b)  ■ 

^  lilUl  I jiS' I 

Ethe  I.  O.  173- 
Storey  pp.  284-287. 

H.  Kh.  iv  1758016. 


463s 

I 

Foil.  283.  9.6"  x  6''  (6. 4"  X3.7")  ;  25  lines  in  4  columns;  excellent,  small  callig¬ 
raphic  Persian  nastaliq  ;  rubrications  ;  gilt  jadwals  ;  water-stained  in  parts,  some 
margins  loose,  otherwise  well  preserved  ;  copyist,  Lutf  Allah  al-Katib  ;  dated,  at 
Kashgar.  Sha'ban  854/  September  1450.  [Per.] 


MATHNAWl-I  MA'NAWl 


A  good  well -written  copy  of  the  famous  spiritual  Mathnaun  of  Maulana 
Jalal  al-Din  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  Rumi  (d.  672/1273),  in  6  daftars. 
This  copy  lacks  the  prose  prefaces. 


Daftar  i  (fol.  1  b) : 

Daftar  ii  (fol.  47b)  : 

J~a  0  I"  o- 

Daftar  iii  (fol.  88b)  : 

jl  4—  Xii  Jf  jix 

Daftar  iv  (fol.  140b) : 

{C ^ 4a  j 1  ** -  .*■*■  xf)  jf 


C/J 


Daftar  v  (fol.  182b) : 

X  ^  ^  ^ 

Daftar  vi  (fol.  230b)  : 


(jr 


i  L, 


Ethe  I.  O.  1060. 

IvASB  490. 

H.  M-  v  37511370. 

D — 7 


xS  D  y?  j  I  y-x 

Xz  t  iS  yX*  I  X* 
j  L  .xl  i  ^  lw>-  I  .  U* 

I  ^  y  £  X I  ^  L^>- 

J  x  oU  {£  I 
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4636 

Foil.  127.  7 . 4" X 4 . 6"  (5. 8" X 2. 7")  ;  14  lines  ;  clear  Indian  nasta'liq  ;  thin  blue 
paper ;  19th  century.  [Per.] 

TADHKIRAT  AL-AHWAL 

The  well-known  autobiography  of  Muhammad  ‘All  “  Hazln  ”  Isfahan! 
(1103-1180/1692-1766),  down  to  the  year  1154/1741.  This  copy  was 
faithfully  transcribed  from  F.  C.  Belfour’s  edition  (London,  1831),  and 
even  preserves  the  date  of  impress. 

Ethe  I.  O.  677. 

IvASB  225. 

Presented  by  me  to  the  India  Office  Library. 

4637 

Foil.  99.  8"  a  6"  (5.8"  X  3")  ;  13  lines;  excellent  vocalised  calligraphic  naskh; 
rubrications  ;  corrected  ;  marginal  notes,  copious  on  foil.  4-8  ;  on  fol.  4 a  a  note  dated 
19  Rajab  1212/7  January  1798  ;  late  18th  century.  [Arab.] 

kitAb  al-shamAtl 

A  systematic  collection  of  Traditions  illustrating  the  character  of  the 
Prophet,  by  Abu  ‘Isa  Muhammad  b.  ‘Isa  b.  Sahl  (or  Saurah)  al-Tirmidhl 
(  d.  279/892  ).  In  the  present  copy  the  title  is  inscribed  as  Shamd’il  al- 
Mustafd,  and  an  index  is  prefixed. 

Beginning  (fol.  4b) : 

cl'cA*1 

Brockelmann  i  162,  Suppl.  i  268-269. 

H  .  Kh-  iv  707840. 

Presented  by  me  to  the  India  Office  Library. 

4638 

Foil.  151.  7-8"x5;4"  (5-  6"  X  3 . 1") ;  19  lines  ;  clear  Syrian  naskh  ;  rubrications  ; 

some  marginal  corrections  and  additions  ;  18th  century.  [Arab.] 

jyi  ^ 

BAHTH  AL-MATAL1B  WA-HATHTH  AL-TALIB 

A  grammar  of  the  Arabic  language,  by  Jabra’Il  b.  Farhat  of  Aleppo,  a 
Maronite  Christian  and  sometime  Bishop  of  Aleppo  (d.  1732).  This  copy 
7* 
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appears  to  have  been  transcribed  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
not  long  after  the  work  was  composed  (1705)  :  for  a  detailed  description, 
see  Ahlwardt  6792.  The  grammar  was  printed  at  Malta  in  1836,  and 
several  times  at  Beirut . 

Beginning  : 

jUI  ihieil  c*J6st  J) 

Brockelmann  Suppl.  ii  389. 


4639 

Foil.  51.  8.3"  X6.7"  (6  i"  3  *6")  ;  18  lines  ;  good  vocalised  maghrib l ;  headings 

in  red,  green  and  blue  ;  jadwals  ;  18th  century.  [Arab.] 

p&il  4 

TUHFAT  AL-HUKKAM 

A  poem  in  1618  rajaz-ve rses  on  the  principles  of  Maliki  jurisprudence, 
by  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  “  lbn  ‘Asim  ”  ahQaisI,  Vizier 
of  Granada  (793/1391)  under  Yusuf  II  (d.  829/1426).  This  curious  work 
was  published  with  a  French  translation  by  O.  Houdas  and  F.  Martel 
between  1883  and  1893,  and  editions  have  frequently  appeared  at  Cairo 
and  Fez. 

Beginning  : 

j  liLt  4-Jp  S  J 

Brockelmann  ii  264,  Suppl.  ii  375. 

H.  Kh.  ii  2262577. 


4640 

Foil.  11.  1 1 . 2"  ^  9 . 1 "  (7 . 9"  x  5 . 7") ;  8-9  lines  ;  fine  modern  calligraphic  naskh  ; 

gilt  jadwals ;  fine  medallion  on  fol.  ia,  exquisite  sarlwhs  on  foil.  16,2a;  copyist, 
William  Morley ;  dated,  at  London,  10  October  1840.  [Arab.] 

SHI'R  LAQlJ 

Two  poems  by  Laqlt  b.  Ya'mar  al-Iyadi,  a  pre-Islamic  poet  of  Meso¬ 
potamian  descent,  with  an  anonymous  commentary,  preceded  by  a  genea¬ 
logical  note  by  Hisham  b.  al-Kalbi.  The  contents  of  this  manuscript  are 
identical  with  those  of  Ahlwardt  7479,  but  it  is  of  unique  interest  as  being 
a  magnificent  example  of  naskh  calligraphy  as  practised  by  an  Englishman. 
The  volume  was  written  for  William  Cureton,  the  well-known  Semitic 
scholar,  editor  of  Shahrastani’s  Kitab  al-Milal  wa'l-Nihal  and  author  of 
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numerous  valuable  works  on  Syriac  and  Arabic  philology,  who  was  born 
at  Westburyin  Shropshire  in  1808  and  died  in  1864.  The  flyleaf  bears 
the  following  note  of  presentation :  “  Gulielmo  Cureton,  hunc  librum 
carminum  tou  Lakft  al  Iyadf,  in  amicitiae  testimonium,  d.d.  Gulielmus 
Morley,  exarator.”  William  Hook  Morley,  the  calligraphist  of  this  re¬ 
markable  manuscript,  was  born  about  1815,  studied  for  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1840  :  he  was  an  eminent  oriental  scholar 
and  an  authority  on  Indian  law,  and  was  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  in  1859,  but  died  the  following  year.  When  this  manuscript  was 
written  Morley  was  only  25  years  of  age,  and  it  is  most  astonishing  that 
he  should  then  already  have  so  successfully  mastered  the  technique  of 
Arabic  calligraphy  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  write  a  volume  which  can 
bear  comparison  with  the  products  of  all  but  the  most  celebrated  of  Arab 
calligraphers.  The  title-page  is  written  in  thulth,  the  text  in  naskh,  and 
the  colophon  in  shikastah. 

Title-page  : 


Beginning  : 


Brockelmann  i  27,  Suppl.  i  55. 


4641 

Foil.  1 52.  10"  X  7 . 1 "  (8 . 4"  X  6") ;  19-22  lines  ;  irregular,  largely  unpointed  cursive 
Persian  taliq  ;  a  few  rubrications ;  some  marginal  additions  ;  worm-eaten  and  water- 
stained  in  parts  ;  copyist,  Muhammad  b.  Nizam  al-Din  b.  Muhammad  “  Ibn  Nizam  ”  ; 
dated  17  Dhu'l-Hijjah  889/5  January  1485.  [Per.] 

QISSAH-I  ABO  MUSLIM 

A  romantic  history  of  the  adventures  of  Abu  Muslim  b.  Asad  b. 
Junaid  al-Marwazi,  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  anti-Umaiyad  move¬ 
ment  in  Khorasan,  and  of  his  ultimate  death  in  137/755.  This  romance  is 
based  on  the  legends  ascribed  to  Abu  Tahir  TarasusI  (or  TusI),  who  is 
represented  as  the  authority  for  numerous  similar  heroic  accounts  of 
Persian  champions,  such  as  the  Darab-namah,  Qahramdn-ndmah,  etc.,  see 
Encyclop&dia  of  Islam,  i  108.  The  author  of  this  compilation  gives  his 
name  as  Ibn  Nizam,  and  this  copy  is  therefore  an  autograph,  and  in  fact 
the  manuscript  bears  all  the  signs  of  being  an  author’s  original  draft. 
Blochet,  in  describing  the  only  other  copy  of  this  work  hitherto  reported, 
gives  as  the  name  of  the  author  “  uncertain  Taher  Keurgueuzi,”  on  the 
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basis  of  the  following  verse  occurring  in  the  author’s  introduction  (in  the 
present  copy,  fol.  4a5) : — 

In  fact,  however,  the  author  gives  his  name  two  lines  previously  : — 

t^ljLc  jil Lj  ^Uii  s  jl  j£j' 

Presumably  Tahir  Kurkuzl  is  to  be  identified  with  Abu  Tahir  Tarasusi, 
who  is  mentioned  immediately  afterwards  (fol.  4a9) : — 

^1  1  O'.  y. 

Beginning : 

I  j  i3U.  jlW-  ^1  _)i  £  I )  l,  Jjiij  j  1  y-L* 

Blochet  2064. 

Other  versions_of  the  Abu  Muslim  legend  are  contained  in  Blochet 
4062,  4063,  4065,  Asaflyah  i,  2364a2,  Bankipore  1st  Suppl.  1760. 

4642 

Foil.  18.  8.5"x6.i"  (7">'42") ;  19  lines;  inelegant  Indian  ta'liq  ;  rubrications  ; 
corrections  and  additions;  damp-stained;  18th  century.  | Per.] 

lubAb  al-hisAb 

A  short  treatise  on  arithmetic,  by  'Abd  al-Karim  b.  Mahmud,  based 
on  the  Khulasat  al-hisab  of  Baha’  al-Dln  Muhammad  b.  Husain  al-‘AmilI 
(d.  1030/1621),  and  on  various  commentaries  written  thereon,  composed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  author’s  own  teacher,  ‘Abd  al-Rahlm  Bijapurl. 
The  book  was  planned  to  consist  of  a  muqaddimah  and  8  abwab,  but  the 
present  manuscript  appears  to  contain  only  the  muqaddimah.  Baha’  al-Dln 
‘Amill's  arithmetic  was  a  very  popular  book,  and  numerous  commentaries 
upon  it  are  extant  (Brockelmann  ii  415,  Suppl.  ii  596).  An  anonymous 
Persian  translation  of  the  work  is  described  in  the  Bankipore  catalogue 
(No.  1032) :  of  the  present  adaptation  no  other  copy  appears  to  be  recorded, 
and  this  copy  may  be  an  autograph. 

Beginning  : 

. Jil  j£Ju  j\(j JSC.}  ^j}e- J|  jciw  <Sc. — jL->-  ^JlC- 

jlJI  •  1*  J  AaJJl*  iX£i  J  . V 1***^*'  j  £ 
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4643 

Foil.  10.  9.8" X6. 3"  (8"X4");  15-19  lines;  cursive  Indian  nasta'liq;  marginal 
headings  in  Gujarati ;  early  19th  century.  [Per.] 

jU.  1 

AKHBAR 

A  short  diary,  beginning  on  8  October  1816  and  ending  on  5  December 
1817. 

Beginning  : 

£)l  Sy  SyL  OlyC  JrV?  |AI1 

4644 

Foil.  109.  10.7"  X 7. 7"  (8"X4.6") ;  27  lines  ;  excellent  Turkish  naskh  ;  collated  ; 
rubrications;  margins  ruled;  18th  century.  [Arab.]. 

A  valuable  and  highly  interesting  collection  of  controversial  works 
relating  to  the  mystical  theosophy  of  Muhyi  al-Din  Ibn  ‘Arab!  (d.  638/1240). 

(j]  J  4«jv 

NI'MAT  AL-DHARl‘AH  Fl  NUSRAT  AL-SHARl'AH 

Foil.  1 -40a.  A  hostile  criticism  of  the  Wujudlyah  system  as  contained 
in  Ibn  ‘Arabi’s  Fufus  al-hikam,  by  Burhan  al-Din  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad 
b.  Ibrahim  al-Halabi,  sometime  Mufti  in  Istanbul,  who  died  in  956/1549 
at  the  age  of  90  :  the  author  quotes  verbatim  from  Ibn  ‘Arabi,  and  then 
criticises  minutely  (by  J1*  and  J_>»' ).  The  text  is  preceded  by  a  short 
biographical  note,  and  by  the  imda’s  of  Mufti  Jawi-zadah  ‘All  Efendi, 
Shaikh  Muhammad  b.  Ilyas  al-Mufti,  and  Shaikh  al-Islam  Sa‘d  b.  ‘Isa 
al-Mufti. 

Beginning  : 

J  _/J*l**U  A*  j . ydl*!|  J)  XjM 

^cll  j  >1  OW,  J  J  fj0y*ah)\ 

Brockelmann  ii  432  ;  Suppl.  i  794,  ii  643. 

H.  Kh-  vi  36213890,  iv  4299073 

(2)  ti  j*  j  ^s***'1 

TASFlH  AL-GHABl  Fl  TANZIH  IBN  ‘ARABl 

Foil.  4ob*49 a.  A  supplement  to  the  preceding  work,  by  the  same 
al-Halabi,  composed  in  945/1538  in  detailed  answer  to  the  defence  of 
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Ibn  ‘Arab!  contained  in  the  Tanbih  al-ghabl  bi-tanzih  Ibn  ‘Arabi  of  Jalal 
al-Dln  al-Suyutx  (d.  911/1505,  see  Brockelmann  i,  448,  Suppl.  ii  i95274c). 


Beginning  : 

k  yaj}\  V-jhT  Jp  pL  Jai  J  . oU-  UJ|  4X*ju)  (^jj|  Hi  JuM 

•  l 

jd I  jf-  |  4>.  jCj  ^£*1!  4jjil  ilfdl (£ yji  4>  H 

Brockelmann  Suppl.  i  802  (where  the  tract  is  stated  to  be  anonymous). 
H.  Kh.  ii  28S2973. 

(3) 

iSy* 

fatwA 


Fol.  49b.  A  responsum  given  by  Shaikh  al-Islam  Sa'di  Efendi  Hamid 
b.  Muhammad  al-Qastamunl  al-QonawI  (d.  985/1 577)  to  a  question 
relating  to  the  validity  of  claims  to  publish  a  certain  book  (i.e.,  Ibn  ‘Arabi’s 
Fusus  al-hikam)  on  the  authority  of  a  vision  of  the  Prophet  during  sleep. 
Shaikh  Sa'di  rejects  the  claim.  The  fatwa  is  presumably  extracted  from 
the  author’s  collected  responsa  entitled  al- Fat dwa  al-Hamidiyah. 

Beginning  : 

j$o  1  (jo  c-j1x5^  (j  Q)  Lit  *  (j  j  jJI  |  *UD!  5^U|  J  yuf* 

^)l  j*p  j>_ 

Brockelmann  ii  434,  Suppl.  ii  645. 

(4)  ?  .  . 

Foil.  50a- 51b  14.  A  short  reply,  without  title,  by  one  Muhammad  b. 
al-Saiyid  Fadl  Allah  al-Husaini  to  a  treatise  by  a  certain  Ahmad  b.  Kamal 
in  defence  of  Ibn  ‘Arabi. 

Beginning  : 

. 4ttl  X..JI  .  (J  ^5*J  y . $  ^>*^11  4tt 

QjP  *  J»T  J  JUxil  <1)1  ,jP  Jlf «V#*1  •U'jU  <*11-0  ,j}l 

£)|  43  JJ  j  J  tiU 

Not  in  Brockelmann  ? 


(5)  c-»l 'S  ^  £jL13|j  $ J I 

AL-RADD  WA'L-TASHNl'  'ALA  KITAB  AL-FUSOS 

Foil.  51  b  15-72 b.  A  polemical  treatise  attacking  the  Fusus  al-hikam, 
by  the  well-known  Mas'ud  b.  ‘Umar  Sa'd  al-Dln  al-Taftazanl  (d. 
791/1389). 
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Oct. 


Beginning : 

£j|  I  jS I jlfr  j  jlllill  Jji 

Brockelmann  i  443,  Suppl.  i  794. 

(6)  A»> 

MARTABAT  AL-WUjOD  WA-MANZILAT  AL-SHUHOD 

Foil.  73a-i02a11.  A  tract  by  ‘All  b.  Sultan  Muhammad  al-Qari’  al- 
Haraw!  (d.  1014/1605)  attacking  Ibn  ‘Arabi’s  theosophical  system  and 
especially  the  Fusus  al-hikam. 

Beginning : 

^J\  Ife jw>«  j  U 4i  .a^-I 

Brockelmann  i  443,  Suppl.  ii  540. 

H.  Kh.  iv  430  9072. 

(?)  <*& 

FATAwA 

Foil.  102a  I2-i04b.  A  small  collection,  compiled  by  ‘Abd  al-Latif 
b.  ‘Abd  Allah  al-Su‘udI  (d.  736/1335,  see  Brockelmann  ii  9)  of  responsa 
on  the  subject  of  lbn  ‘Arabl’s  heretical  tendencies  as  exhibited  in  his 
Fusus  al-hikam. 

Beginning  : 

*4*  J|  4)1  Xs-  Xs-  (JUT  4)1  Jli  . 4)  «A^*| 

L  j  j  _/UaJ I  ^  liljj  U j  t^jWl  oLji* 

•■Lai 1  1*4  Oj»W|  *UW1  JjU|  4> 

Not  in  Brockelmann. 

(8)  jlcl  j  *!L) 

RISALAH  FI  IMAN  FIR'AUN 

Foil.  io$a-iojb  u.  Taqi  al-Din  Abu  ’1- ‘Abbas  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abd  al- 
Halim  b.  ‘Abd  al-Salam  “  Ibn  Taimlyah  ”  al-Harranl,  the  famous  Han- 
balite  theologian  (d.  728/1328)  is  asked  whether  in  his  view  there  is  any 
sanction  in  Qur'an  or  hadith  for  the  doctrine  that  Pharaoh  became  a 
believer,  and  replies  in  the  negative. 
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Beginning : 

. Oyj  (Jj*  iJ  ^  i^LJ!  J ji  l* . Ji  jJ>| 

m  * 

Q4  J***  l*.  ^  If  jbJI  J*l  ja  *jJ>j  I J  &  *yj  dyj  jS  1I1  jJ-I  v_j|  ji-| 

^11  <>XJI 


Not  mentioned  in  Brockelmann. 

(9)  0 y j  jlfl  j>t)U)|  (J^  tS  Oj*llj  _y0|  APeJj 

NATlJAT  AL-TAUFlQ  WA’L-‘AUN  Fl’L-RADD  ‘ALA 
’L-QATLIN  BI-SIHHAT  1MAN  FIR'AUN 

Foil.  107 b  12-iogb.  A  tract  attacking  the  doctrine  that  Pharaoh 
became  a  believer,  completed  on  16  Muharram  1 103/9  October  1691  by 
Badran  b.  Ahmad  al-Khalili. 

Beginning  : 

^  U» . >  j . j»')LJ|  jb  til  <L«j  Jc-  iiS" a^Lc-  Li  ^jJ|  iL  Jl^I 

jJI  OyJ  jlcl  |»j>- . ^  I  I  j*ojA\  *LJp 

Not  mentioned  in  Brockelmann. 

4645 

(1)  Foil.  i-ro6.  11 .8"  V7.8"  (8.  i"X  4.7") ;  27 lines  ;  excellent  vocalised  maghribi ; 
rubrications  ;  slightly  worm-eaten  ;  marginal  notes  ;  early  i8th  century.  [Arab.] 


Li  SOI  iol*)l  J jWl  J  l*|  Jll  o^LJuJI  J  LJLI|  JulLAll  J  iolJI  ^dl 

AL-MINAH  AL-BADIYAH  Fl  ’L-ASAnID  AL-‘ALIYAH  WA’L- 
musalsalAt  AL-ZAHIYAH  WA’L-TURUQ  AL-HADIYAH 

al-kAfiyah  * 

A  unique  copy  of  an  interesting  and  highly  valuable  work  by  Abu 
‘Abd  Allah  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  ‘Abd  al-Qadir  (according 
to  Brockelmann,  ‘Abd  Allah)  al-Fasi  (d.  1134/1722),  in  which  the  author, 
a  Sufi,  enumerates  the  isnads  of  all  the  books  studied  by  him,  with  the 
names  of  his  various  teachers,  followed  by  a  similar  list  of  the  different 
Sufi  tanqahs.  This  work  was  utilised  by  Abu  ’l-Hasan  Ahmad  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  al-Babilawi  (fl.  1317/1899)  in  his  al- Anwar  al-saniyah  (see  Brockel¬ 
mann  Suppl.  ii  703). 
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Oct. 


Beginning : 

All  AjJI  J yci  Juu  L»l . jjt  aUmII  (wjlso-  *i  j  t^jJI  A^l 

jj|  <L«L)|  _ _ <LJtM  AjLMl  ^  ^  A^^»Ull 


Fol.  2a 
Fol.  43a 
Fol.  75 b 
Fol.  97 a 

End  : 

J6' 


UJ*JI  lJJ  Bl  juiLl  j  J  jSl  ^Jll 
03LUII  j  ,jWI  ^.Jill 
gA  Aj  L«  I  J  * y!  I  Jj>  jJf  J  ^Jya+5 1  J  fc) I  I 
j  All  J  4®  j ^  I  lA 

A~J|  yfVl  A^  Ij  A;—  Jt  41 1  A;#-  Aj*-  diil 

^dl*J|  k_jj)<ai  A^*|  j 


A  note  on  the  margin  of  fol.  106b,  in  the  hand  of  ‘All  b.  Muhammad 
al-‘ArabI  b.  ‘All  al-Saqqat,  states  that  he  finished  reading  this  book  with 
his  teacher,  i.e.,  Shaikh  ‘Umar  b.  ‘Abd  al-Salam,  on  25  Jumada,  ii  1137/11 
March  1725  :  numerous  marginal  notes  throughout  the  volume  confirm 
this,  while  on  fol.  43a  there  is  a  marginal  note  in  the  same  hand  dated 
Rajab  x  160/July  1747. 

The  text  is  followed  by  a  number  of  ijdzat,  (1)  by  Muhammad  b. 
‘Abd  al-Rahman  al-Fasi  himself,  dated  26  Jumada  ii  1127/29  June  1715 
in  authorisation  of  the  aforementioned  ‘Umar  b.  ‘Abd  al-Salam,  tran¬ 
scribed  from  the  original,  fol.  107a  ;  (2)  by  Abu’l-'Abbas  Ahmad  b.  al- 
Saiyid  al-‘Arabi  b.  Sulaiman  al-Andalusx,  on  behalf  of  the  same,  dated 
18  Jumada  ii  1127/21  June  1715,  transcribed  from  the  original,  fol.  107b  ; 
(3)  an  autograph  authorisation  of  ‘Umar  b.  ‘Abd  al-Salam  Luqas  himself 
on  behalf  of  ‘All  al-Saqqat  aforementioned,  dated  1  Rajab  1137/16  March 
1725,  fol.  108a  ;  (4)  another  authorisation  of  the  same  for  the  same,  in 
another  hand,  dated  Jumada  ii  1143/December  1730,  fol.  109a;  (5)  a 
note  in  the  hand  of  ‘All  al-Saqqat,  testifying  to  the  authorisation  of  ‘Umar 
b.  ‘Abd  al-Salam,  and  giving  his  own  list  of  isnads,  fol.  110a. 

Foil.  1 1 1  - 1 15  are  blank. 

(2)  Foil.  116-122.  ii.8"\8”  (8.9*xs.2*);  28-38  lines;  cursive  maghribl : 
rubrications  ;  marginal  notes  ;  copyist,  ‘All  b.  Muhammad  al-‘Arabi  b.  ‘All  al-Saqqat ; 
dated  Dliu  ’1-Qa‘dah  1160/November  1747.  [Arab.] 

A  general  ijazah  issued  by  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  ‘Abd  al-Qadir  al-FasI 
(the  father  of  the  author  of  the  above  work)  on  behalf  of  his  father,  ‘Abd 
al-Qadir  b.  ‘All  b.Yusuf  al-FasI,  in  favour  of  all  his  pupils,  including  his 
sons  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  (the  author  of  this  ijazah )  and  Muhammad,  authoris¬ 
ing  them  to  teach  the  works  which  they  had  studied  with  him,  and  detailing 
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his  own  chains  of  transmission.  The  copyist  transcribed  this  authorisation 
from  an  original  in  the  hand  of  his  father,  Muhammad  al-‘ArabI  b.  ‘All 
al-Saqqat,  dated  3  Shauwal  1082/2  February  1672. 

Not  mentioned  in  Brockelmann. 


4646 

Foil.  32.  1 1 . 2"  X  8 . 6"  (9 . 2"  X  6 . 2") ;  3 1  lines  ;  clear  old  maghribl ;  rubrications  ; 
marginal  notes  ;  water-stained  ;  foil.  26^-32  a  later  supply  ;  14th  century.  [Arab.] 

A  collection  of  4  \yorks  by  the  celebrated  Sufi  theologian  Abu  ‘Abd 
Allah  al-IJarith  b.  Asad  al-Muhasibi  (d.  243/837). 


(1)  JAjj  a» ^*i!  ^ ji, 

SHARH  AL-MA‘RIFAH  WA-BADHL  AL-NASlHAH 


Foil.  ib-6au.  A  treatise  on  self-knowledge  and  the  ten  characteristics 
of  spiritual  perfection,  untitled  in  this  copy,  which  represents  a  recension 
different  from  the  usual. 


Beginning  : 

v**;  ^  ^  V'  ^1  ^>1  ir*  pd  ^  ul  -dl>_l  $  J)l  ^s.\ 

Jc-  4)1  O6  j  Jju  4)t  A» J*ll 


Fol.  2 b 


Fol.  3 a 
Fol.  3 b 


4)1  c-il 

dJLsfti  A* JLA  C-jl) 


J  A* jJW 

End : 

Jij  Si  ISj-i  ■iij'l  I4JS” iiDlj*-|  tl  l  Jjo-li 

Jt  Attl  J*l|  4)1  Sl  Sji  Sj  J j  aTjJIj  ie-jJI  j  liU*  jOLJI  j  AxlJb 

J  J  AJ  I  J  l)  ... 

Brockelmann  i  198,  Suppl.  i  352. 


(2) 

a^kAm  AL-TAUBAH 

Foil,  bcP-ga22.  A  tract  on  penitence  and  pious  conduct,  entitled 
in  the  colophon  Kitdb  al-Taubah  wa-radd  al-mazalim.  Only  one  other 
rather  modem  copy  of  this  work  is  recorded. 
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Oct. 

Beginning : 

. cJuJli"  .iUdlJJl  i  J  J  A>_jjJ|^l^-|  jlxjT” 

J*r  <11  ,j-»  <Li  j»  *.  *jl  ^1  J*  **•_) 

End: 

. aj_^-)  j  <«i  jc  u  i.oi  (jjv*  <j jS jUi  <cic.  <*j _j— — _j  j  4&i  -Ati  j  u  jr  ji  aU»i  j 

J>1X)|  killi  JT  lillJ-T" J  « j**f" C-J_y  jj|  _)Uv#  Jfc  j| ^»M|  kiWj S'  j 

Brockelmann  Suppl.  i  353. 

(3)  -Li/uJ.1 

KITAB  AL-MUSTARSHID 

Foil.  9a23- 1 2b7.  Rules  of  right  behaviour.  Only  one  other  rather 
modern  copy  of  this  work  is  recorded. 

Beginning  : 

J»’j  .dju'  4tl  j|  Jtf.) . j«Jaj  Mj  AjU«  aI  t^jJI  JJi«|  ^Aill  JjMl  4>  jJ- 1 

jdl  J&l 

End : 

^j^l  til  ^  2|  j  A*“ ^  \  j  Si  l^lb  fj  j  Si  J\  of  Al  J\ 

^.kxl|  J*!|  4)1  Si  ej)  Mj  J  j>-  Mj  J-iyJI  4)1  J  SO* lli| 

Brockelmann  Suppl.  i  353. 

(4)  £  L2JI 

KITAB  AL-NASA’IH 

Foil.  i2b/8-32b.  A  book  of  religious  counsels  :  this  copy  appears  to 
be  imperfect,  and  is  inflated  in  the  latter  part,  thus  there  is  a  quotation 
from  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali  (d.  505/1  in)  on  fol.  31a. 

Beginning : 

JjuL*I  ....  a)  £1  j|  j! |j«  I  4i  jJ*  lj  aI  jjlUIl j  J*S  JjVl  au  Jl^I 

I  Si }  0-K~"  J  l5  J*A*  A*  Ml  4^  (j  I  liJ|  I  JA 

Brockelmann  Suppl.  i  352. 
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4647 

Foil.  55.  10"  X  6.8"  (8.1"  X  5") ;  27  lines;  clear  Persian  naskh ;  rubrications; 
water-stained  ;  copyist,  Amin  al-Din  Muhammad  al-Samarqandl ;  dated  8  Dhu  ’1- 
Hijjah  862/17  October  1458.  [Arab.]. 

Jo  Ul  L-jl!  JjL 

TURUQ  AL-WASA’IL  WA-TAMALLUQ  AL-SA’IL 

A  treatise,  in  an  unnumbered  collection  of  fusul,  of  Sufism  and  ethics 
by  ‘Izz  al-Din  ‘Abd  al-Salam  b.  Ahmad  “  Ibn  Ghanim  ”  al-Maqdisi  al- 
Wa'iz  (d.  678/1279).  Each  fasl  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains  a  separate 
meditation  on  a  distinct  subject  :  there  are  numerous  passages  of  original 
verse. 

Beginning  : 

|(Jh*d|  j  J  (J  4^  All  <*Ii  1 

Brockelmann  Suppl.  i  809. 

4648 

Foil.  38.  9.6"X7"  (7.8"X4.9”)  ;  21  lines;  scholarly  Egyptian  naskh;  a  few 
rubrications;  marginal  corrections;  water-stained;  14th  century.  [Arab.]. 

\S 

kitAb  al-zuhd 

A  large  fragment  of  a  very  rare*  work  on  abstemiousness  as  exemplified 
in  the  lives  of  the  Prophets,  by  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Hanbal  (d.  241  /85  s), 
the  celebrated  traditionist  and  founder  of  the  Hanbali  school.  This 
copy,  which  is  bound  up  in  some  disorder  (foil.  29-38  should  follow  fol.  8) 
and  is  incomplete,  contains  an  introductory  isnad  in  which  the  earliest 
date  mentioned  is  443/105 1  and  the  latest  708/1308.  The  following  head- 


mgs  occur  : — 

Fol.  11  b 

Fol.  12b 

U  j>  \  j 

Fol.  15a 

|Ol  J 

Fol.  1 6a 

Fol.  17a 

y 

*  Wc  understand  that  the  work  has  been  published  recently. —  Ed.  I.  C. 


Fol.  iga 
Fol.  22 b 
Fol.  27 b 
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Oct. 

J* 

b  a*  j 


Beginning : 

j3|  4tt  I  AjP  J Ji  jjfc  I ^ywJ|  l»  I 
^^1  ^1(3^  b  0  b  4**.  j  tj  ^  Ab  6*1^  ^1.^1 1  ^  ^ 

(J  I  *^91  }  1  tj?  c£  1  0 •  \j^“ "^“^jl  ^*^11  ^  >  Aiil|  ^LXl  ’^m}  I 

*—*~riL  J;  J;  pl^l-Lft  *--JLl»  j  I  j»-  b!|  ,j*jj  j,  j-  A*— I  j,  ^si  ^.-ISlijil  b 

■U-  JjM  I  £>  )  J  *Ut  :J  J!  v*  ^  ^  l/.  Jc  ui  u;  <JC  0:  br^  ^ 

ijf*  J\  Ajpjjl  J^IL  J,  jJ  ^0  y  \  bo  i)  lc«J  jlj  <>*>  j  |  J 

^ I ^  J 1*  aL  !  j  Jj?-I  j,  aLIj^ 

Cf’tJ" J*  ^  ^1  J*  A j  (j^  J,  0  J  j*  i»  bC 

i»Xcbf6  ^1  ^  a!  ^>-J  ^  All!  -Xc-I  7-I  _)  _^|  -Xpc^il^ji  I If  ^|-wv <U) ^ 

d'  c*^J' 

Brockelmann  i  183,  Suppl .  i  310. 

H.  Kh.  v  9110162. 


4649 

(1)  Foil.  1-30.  9 . 3"  x  6. 7"  (6.8*  X  5*);  25  lines;  clear  maghribi  ;  headings  in  red 
and  yellow  ;  original  text  in  red  ;  copyist,  Ahmad  b.  Ahmad  b.  Abi  '1-Qasim  b.  al-Qadi 
al-Tasi'i ;  dated  7  Rajab  1250/9  November  1834.  [Arab.] 


J<C>\y3}\  ^ jZt 

SHARH  AL-QAWA'ID 

A  commentary,  by  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  al-Azhari  al- 
Ba'lawl,  on  a  short  treatise  by  ‘Abd  Allah  b.  ‘Abd  Allah  al-Azhari  al- 
Rifawi  on  the  duties  of  the  shaikh  of  a  Sufi  tanqaln. 

Beginning : 

(S jib  c^5bi|  aL  1  J^S*  ^  AJl)*Xx  «Xma)|  (Jl f  ....  j LJ  |  |  j^Ltl  |  0  Ali-V^b- ) 

^  ^  d*^h*cd  j ^  (^hAxD  A*J  J  Att  ,,*.{£  jb | 

£t)|  ^jUtil  dbfcAj  (J^U  Jll  (j!  \j*  (>*^l 
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Brockelmann  Suppl.  ii  996. 

(2)  Foil.  29-59.  9-3' x 6. 9"  (7-4" X 4- 9");  26  lines;  rather  thick  maghribi  i 
rubrications  ;  damp-stained  ;  17th  century.  [Arab.] 


NAZRAT  AL-TADHKIRAH  WA-NUHZAT  AL-TABSIRAH 

A  practical  guide  to  the  Sufi  life,  by  Abu  ‘Abd  Allah  Muhammad  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  al-Ansari  al-Sahili  al-Malaql  al-Mu‘ammam  (d. 
754/1253,  see  Brockelmann  ii  265,  Suppl.  ii  378),  in  5  abwab. 


Beginning  : 

0U3U  o ^I^UoLl .... l^il  ^4  i*JuJ|  Jaj)\ 


Slj 

Fol.  32b 

4!  L j ^ 

Fol.  33b 

Fol.  38b 

Fol.  44a 

(j  J\  v^l) 

Fol.  49b 

No  other  copy  appears  to  be  recorded. 

(3)  Foil.  6o-65a.  9.2"  ^  6.9"  (6.9"  X  4.8");  24  lines;  small,  clear  maghribi ; 
rubrications ;  damp-stained  ;  copyist,  Muhammad  al-‘Arabi  b.  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd 
al-'Aziz  b.  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  b.  al-Hajj ;  dated  Shauwal  1038/  May  1629. 
[Arab.] 


>*^1 i>#J  d?  *  _/l  J  I  « J~aj 

NUSRAT  AL-FAQlR  Fl  ’L-RADD  ‘ALA  ABO  ’L-HASAN  AL- 

SAGHlR 

A  controversial  tract  by  Abu  ‘Abd  Allah  Muhammad  b.  Yusuf  al- 
Hasanl  al-SanusI  (d.  892/1486  or  895/1489)  refuting  the  doctrine  on 
matters  of  Sufi practice  of  Abu  ’1-Hasan  al-Saghlr  al-Miknasi  (d.  719/13 19) 
completed  at  Tlemsen  in  865/1461. 

Beginning : 

£)lj*r  -J)l  jc.  1  ^®l»  ^*4)1  c-j  1  j  (_h*j  ....  Jl* 

Brockelmann  ii  251,  Suppl.  ii  356. 
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(4)  Foil.  6$b-6ja.  Details  as  for  preceding  item. 

AL-JAUHARAH 

A  maq?urah  consisting  of  pious  counsels,  by  Abu  Zakarlya  Yahya 
b.  Zakarlya  al-Yaurasx. 

Beginning : 

Not  mentioned  in  Brockelmann  or  H.  Kh. 

(5)  Foil.  6yb-gga.  Same  details. 

t  M 

J  I  Ac-  1  -C4C 

TAMHID  QAWATD  AL-TASAUWUF  WA-USOLIH 

A  series  of  maxims,  in  sections  called  setting  forth  the  general 

principles  of  Sufism,  by  Shihab  al-Dln  Abu  ’l-‘Abbas  Ahmad  b.  Ahmad 
“  Ibn  Zarruq  ”  al-Burnusi  al-Fas!  (d.  899/1493). 

Beginning  : 

^aZsi I  A*)  j  4J3U-J  «A£  ^.kij  <01  .uM 

ASjiljIUyJI  <jo  4>-J  Jfr 

Brockelmann  ii  253,  Suppl.  ii  361. 

(6)  Foil,  ggb-ioob.  Same  details. 

(3jkn  ii 

RISALAH  FI  ’L-TURUQ 

A  brief  tract  on  the  mystical  approaches  to  God,  by  Najm  al-Dln 
Kubra  Ahmad  b.  ‘Umar  al-Khlwaql  (d.  618/1221). 

Beginning : 

j  >  (£-^1  ki  J?j  I  (j-Uil  iA*)  J*r  4)1  (j| 

^)|  A\  Ul 


rockelmann  i  440,  Suppl.  i  787. 
Kh.  iii  418  #222. 
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4650 

(1)  Foil.  1-88.  8 "  X  5 . 8 "  (6. 2"  x  4.1");  25  lines;  clear,  regular  Syrian  naskh  ; 
rubrications ;  dated  Sha‘ban  1205/  April  1791.  [Arab.] 

4**>L*J|  y*  txi| 

BAHJAT  AL-NAZIRlN  ILA  TARAjIM  AL-MUTA'AKHKHIRlN 
MIN  AL-SHAFI‘lYAT  AL-BARFiN 

Biographies  of  later  Shafi‘1  theologians,  by  Radi  al-Dln  Muhammad 
b.  Shihab  al-Dln  Ahmad  “  Ibn  al-Ghazz!  ”  al-‘Amiri  al-Dimashqi  (d- 
864/1460),  begun  in  839/1435.  This  copy  was  transcribed  from  a  manu¬ 
script  which  had  itself  been  copied  from  the  author’s  autograph.  The  work 
is  very  rare,  and  the  only  other  copy  recorded  is  a  photographic  facsimile 
in  Cairo  :  it  is  of  great  biographical  interest,  since  the  author  confines 
himself  to  the  lives  of  Shafi‘1  scholars  with  whom  he  had  personal  contacts. 
The  copyist  has  added  a  short  biography  of  the  author. 

Beginning  : 

AjjrfLiJl  bl^*|  [jA  SjCYI  44-  j  4)  l,  ,ji  []*!  Jjc  J  .... )  y*  <«Il 

*»-  S  ....  ijA  ^ 

I  0 ji !|  J!  4i  I ij 

Brockelmann  Suppl.  ii  31. 

(2)  Foil.  90-137.  8"  X  5 .8"  (6.6"  X  3  9")  ;  29  lines  ;  rathercoarse  Egyptian  naskh  ; 
rubrications;  dated  Ramadan  1115/  January  1704.  [Arab.] 

y/'siigiyjd 

DHAIT.  LAWAQIH  AL-ANWAR 

A  supplement,  written  in  961/1554,  by  Abu  '1-Mawahib  ‘Abd  al- 
Wahhab  b.  Ahmad  al-Sha‘rani,  the  great  Egyptian  mystic  (d.  973/1565), 
to  his  own  biographical  dictionary  of  Sufi  saints.  In  this  supplement, 
which  is  given  on  the  flyleaf  the  alternative  title  al-Tabaqdt  al-sughra,  the 
author  recounts  the  lives  of  men  with  whom  he  had  been  personally 
acquainted  :  the  work  is  divided  into  3  chapters. 

Beginning  : 

^1  ^  jJI  •tWI  (j*  yJ  ka  jS  2  J  I 

Brockelmann  Suppl.  ii.  466. 

H.  Eh-  v  340  11206. 

(3)  Foil.  140-187.  8"a5.8"  (6-3" X 4. 1") ;  25  lines  ;  same  hand  as  (1),  but  more 
cursive;  late  18th  century.  [Arab.] 
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*Jl  jJ|y  j  *A\  ^‘lkl 


LAJA’IF  AL-MINNAH  FI  FAWA’ID  khidmat  AL-SUNNAH 

Biographies  of  his  own  teachers  and  ancestors,  by  Abu  '1-Ma‘ali 
Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  al-‘Amiri  al-Dimashql,  a  descendant  at 
seven  removes  of  Ibn  al-GhazzI.  the  author  of  Bahjat  al-nazirin  described 
above,  who  was  born  (fol.  152b)  on  18  Sha'ban  1096/20  July  1685.  The 
work  is  planned  in  8  chapters,  but  the  present  copy,  apparently  unique, 
contains  only  the  first  two.  The  author  gives  a  lengthy  autobiography 
(foil.  1526-158*1),  which  is  however  incomplete,  foil.  158b- 163a  being  left 
blank  to  mark  the  lacuna. 


Beginning  : 

ujl  J I  Xc-  ^  (JUil  y\  Xf- ....  J  jii  -UiL|  ....  j  *)} 

1 jr*  *  ij*  j*^l  j }  p*4j8^l  J  J  ^  1-^  ....  {j  J 

jdl  1a ji- 5  bj  jl)  ftLJt 


Fol.  141b 
Fol.  163b 


^L.  (j*  cx'  j  Jt  {j*  j*>-l  jJ  >  f  $  J  •—’Ml 

J  J  i^kll  V 'Ml 


Not  mentioned  in  Brockelmann. 


A.  J.  Arberry. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STATE  IN  MUGHAL 

INDIA 


IN  the  dust  of  controversy  raised  over  the  religious  policy  of  the 
Mughal  Emperors  in  India,  the  nature  of  the  Mughal  State  has 
become  very  much  clouded.  Sometimes  it  is  described  as  an  ‘  oriental 
despotism,'  sometimes  as  a  theocracy.  Some  have  even  gone  to  the  length 
of  claiming  a  Divine  Origin  for  it ;  others  have  invested  its  kings  with 
Divine  Rights.  Unfortunately  most  of  these  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at  without  critically  examining  the  original  materials  now  at  our  disposal 
with  regard  to  the  State  in  Mughal  India.  The  theories  of  early  Arab 
jurists,  the  practices  of  Muslim  kings  elsewhere,  and  the  verbose  discussion 
of  writers  outside  India,  though  certainly  useful  in  giving  us  a  background, 
do  not  help  us  much  in  understanding  the  exact  nature  of  the  Mughal 
State  in  India. 

Let  us,  first  of  all,  clear  the  ground  by  examining  the  ‘  Divine  ’  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  Mughal  kings  by  contemporary  chroniclers 
and  modern  writers.  Akbar1  and  his  successors  are  very  often  described 
as  the  Khalifas  of  God  by  contemporary  writers,  particularly  their  official 
historians.  Jahangir  himself  claims  divine  sanction  for  his  being  the  ruler 
of  India  when  Khusrau,  his  son,  rebelled.2  Shah  Jahan  described  himself 
as  ‘  the  Shadow  of  God  ’  in  one  of  his  letters  to  ‘Adil  Khan  of  Bijapur.3 4 
Aurangzeb  speaks  of  himself  as  a  ‘  Wakil  ’  (agent)  of  God  on  earth.  On 
the  surface,  these  claims  seem  to  establish  the  Divine  Right  of  kings.  Yet 
examined  closely  they  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  a  mere  assertion 
of  the  usual  Muslim  belief  that  whatever  happens  in  this  world  is  ordained 
by  God.  They  do  not  constitute  a  claim  to  any  status  higher  than  that 
of  mere  men.  Nor  were  they  intended  to  confer  on  those  who  made  these 
claims  either  a  sacerdotal  office  or  spiritual  status.  They  did  not  acquire 
a  privileged  position  thereby  as  many  contemporary  European  kings  did 
by  becoming  ‘the  Lord’s  anointed  '  at  their  coronation.  The  difference 
between  the  Mughal  concept  and  the  contemporary  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Rights  of  the  kings  in  Europe  can  be  best  understood  by  examining  the 

i.  Akbar  Nama,  III,  97. 

2.  Tuzak ,  24. 

3.  Lahauri,  volume  1,  part  i,  page  174. 

4.  Niger  Nama  Munshi ,  157. 
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history  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  When  James  I  claimed 
Divine  Right  for  the  royal  office,  it  produced  the  religious  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  to  the  King.  To  rebel  became  not 
only  a  crime  punishable  by  the  State,  but  a  sin  bringing  about  damnation 
in  the  next  world.  It  led  to  the  curious  emergence  of  the  Non-Jurors  after 
the  English  Revolution,  who  held  that  James  II  ‘  across  the  Seas  ’  was 
their  only  lawful  sovereign,  even  though  some  of  them  had  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  inviting  William  from  Holland  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  James 
II’s  attempt  at  Catholicising  England.  Such  a  concept  of  the  royal  office 
was  foreign  to  the 'Mughal  period  in  India.  No  Qazi  condemned  Salim 
when  he  rebelled  against  his  father,  nor  did  the  theologians  damn  Khurram 
with  ‘  bell,  book  and  candle  ’  when  he  rose  against  Jahangir.  It  is  true 
that  on  Aurangzeb’s  accession  his  Sadr-us-Sadur  refused  to  read  the 
Khutba  in  his  name  and  thus  proclaim  him  emperor  because  his  father 
Shah  Jahan  was  still  alive.1  But  this  did  not  imply  any  *  divinity  hedging 
round  the  (Mughal)  crown.’  Akbar,  when  his  half-brother,  Hakim, 
invaded  India,  had  no  ‘  Divine  ’  protection  to  display  against  him  and  had 
to  depend  on  his  military  strength  to  make  good  his  claim  to  Babar’s 
empire.  Thus  whenever  ‘  Divinity  ’  is  dragged  in  either  as  an  attribute 
of  the  royal  power  or  the  source  of  imperial  authority,  it  is  more  or  less  a 
trick  of  the  trade,  a  play  upon  words,  a  mere  assertion  that,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  royalty  must  trace  its  origin  to  Divine  dispensation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  aspect  of  our  problem.  How  far  and  in 
what  sense  was  the  Mughal  Government  an  Oriental  Despotism  ?  That 
in  itself  raises  the  question  of  the  true  significance  of  the  so-called  Oriental 
Despotism.  That  there  was  any  special  variety  of  despotic  rule  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  East,  and  presumably  on  that  account,  more  despotic  than 
the  variety  obtaining  in  the  West,  is  open  to  serious  doubt.  In  this  form 
of  government  there  was  neither  East  nor  West.  If  Louis  XIV  could 
claim  in  France  that  he  was  the  State,  an  Aurangzeb  could  go  no  higher 
and  sometimes  not  even  as  high  as  that. 

Despotic  the  Mughal  Emperors  certainly  were.  There  were  no  popular 
institutions  acting  as  checks  on  them.  But  we  shall  risk  forming  a  wrong 
idea  about  the  extent  of  their  power  if  we  take  this  to  mean  that  they  had 
the  right  or  the  authority  to  issue  commands  concerning  the  entire  life  of 
their  subjects  or  even  concerning  all  their  political  activities.  They  were 
never  recognized  as  masters  of  the  Law,  though  they  had  to  concede  very 
often  that  they  were  its  servants.  The  entire  field  of  the  personal  law  of 
their  subjects  was  covered  by  the  Hindu  and  the  Muslim  Law  which, 
the  emperors  admitted,  they  had  no  authority  to  change.  The  only  known 
invasion  of  this  field  occurred  under  Shah  Jahan,  when  he  took  measures 
to  secure  that  family  pressure  should  not  prevent  a  Hindu  from  being 
admitted  into  Islam.2  This  might  possibly,  have  involved  a  change  in 
the  Hindu  Law  of  property  whereby  an  apostate  was  given  a  share  in  the 

1.  Mirat-x-Ahmadi ,  I,  248. 

2.  Lahauri,  I,  ii,  535  ;  Qazvini,  (MS.),  401,  402,  &  405. 
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family  estate,  contrary  to  Hindu  Law.  No  change  in  the  Personal  Law  of 
the  Muslims  seems  to  have  been  either  attempted  or  cairied  out. 

This  explains  the  curious  observation  of  some  contemporary  European 
travellers  who  declared  that  the  Mughal  possessed  no  written  law.  The 
law  was  certainly  written,  but  the  Mughal  State  has  had  no  hand  in  making 
it.  No  Mughal  Laws  could  be  discovered  because  none  such  had  been 
made.  But  of  written  laws  there  was  such  a  multiplicity  that  Aurangzeb 
was  driven  to  codify  them — not  by  his  authority  as  the  Mughal  Emperor, 
but  as  a  serious  student  of  Muslim  Law  who  felt  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  pick  one’s  way  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Law  as  it  then  stood.  The 
Fatawa  ‘  Alamgiri  that  resulted  from  the  labour  of  the  theologians  he  em¬ 
ployed  owed  nothing  of  its  authority  by  being  called  after  his  name  ;  its 
compilers  had  to  cite  authority  for  every  view  they  advanced  or  adopted. 

Of  course  several  Sanskrit  Digests  of  Hindu  Personal  Law  were  pre¬ 
pared  during  the  period.  Again  they  owed  nothing  of  their  authority  to 
the  emperors.  Kamlakar,  Raghu-Nandan,  Mitrmisra,  Narsingha,  and  a 
host  of  minor  writers,  laboured  hard  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Hindu 
Law,  deriving  their  opinions  from  ancient  Lawgivers  or  sometimes  striking 
out  new  paths  for  themselves  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  confused  growth 
of  the  multiplicity  of  opinion  expressed  by  their  predecessors.  The  Hindus 
were  in  a  further  position  of  advantage  in  this  respect.  They  had  courts 
of  their  own — the  Panchayats — for  deciding  cases  turning  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  Personal  Law.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  any  imperial 
attempt  at  modifying  either  the  composition  of  these  courts  or  their  law 
of  procedure  during  this  period. 

The  criminal  law  was  again  Muslim.  The  relation  between  the  subjects 
themselves  as  also  between  the  State  and  its  subjects  were  fundamentally 
governed  by  Muslim  Law.  Akbar  made  serious  changes  therein  when 
he  changed  the  religious  policy  of  the  State.  His  modifications,  however, 
really  concerned  the  field  of  Public  Law.  Even  here  they  usually  involved 
a  declaration  by  the  State  that  it  would  not  prosecute  offenders — mostly 
non-Muslims — against  certain  laws.  Sometimes  this  was  extended  to 
include  the  cessation  of  prosecution  of  Muslims  for  what  can  only  be 
termed  religious  offences — their  non-fulfilment  of  their  religious  duties.1 
One  must  admit  that  the  Mughal  Emperors  exercised  a  good  deal  of 
authority  here.  Akbar  was  not,  however,  an  innovator  herein,  as  he  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be.  Before  him,  Ala-ud-Din  and  Muhammad 
Tughluq  had  started  on  paths  of  their  own.2  The  so-called  Infallibility 
Decree  was  mainly  a  concession  to  Orthodoxy  rather  than  a  valid  instru¬ 
ment  for  changing  the  Muslim  Law.3  Unlike  Ala-ud-Din,  who  declared 
that  he  did  not  know  the  law  and  acted  on  his  intuition,  Akbar  professed 
to  act  within  the  Law,  adopting  one  of  the  so  many  prevailing  opinions 
among  experts  in  the  Law.  Strictly  speaking,  then,  even  Akbar  did  not 

1.  Cf.  Akbar* $  Religious  Policy  by  Sri  Ram  Sharma. 

2.  Cf.  Bami. 

3.  Cf.  Akbar* s  Religious  Polity. 
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claim  the  right  of  changing  the  Muslim  Public  Law  in  theory,  though  he 
changed  it  by  his  practice  as  much  as  by  his  disuse  of  some  of  its  provisions. 

Under  Aurangzeb  this  right  to  modify  Muslim  Law  was  surrendered. 
Time  and  again  we  find  him  not  only  consulting  the  theologians  with 
regard  to  matters  of  civil  or  criminal  law,  but  we  find  him  extending  his 
submission  to  it  even  in  matters  of  taxation  and  regulation  of  trade  and 
commerce.  He  broke  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  of  wire 
at  Ahmedabad  and  threw  the  trade  open  to  all,  in  consultation  with  his 
theologians.1  He  gave  up  his  attempt  to  regulate  prices  when  he  discovered 
that  it  was  unlawful.2  He  even  allowed  his  pet  project  of  making  converts 
to  be  endangered  by  remitting  a  case  of  murder  to  the  Qazi  rather  than 
absolve  the  murderer  when  he  offered  to  embrace  Islam.3 

That  brings  us  to  the  alleged  theocratic  nature  of  the  Mughal  State. 
Whatever  may  have  been  involved  in  the  practices  of  early  Muslim  rulers, 
under  the  Mughals  the  State  could  not  be  called  a  theocracy.  This  form  of 
government  involves  the  subordination  of  the  State  to  the  Church.  Now 
Islam  did  not  set  up  an  organized  church,  nor  did  it  recognise  the  custom 
of  priests  specially  ordained  for  their  office.  It  had  no  hierarchy  of  religious 
officials  enjoying  primarily  a  religious  status.  A  theocracy  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  would  have  been  impossible  under  Muslim  rule,  when 
no  one  at  any  time  possessed  the  right  of  rendering  infallible  interpretation 
of  the  Muslim  Law.  Of  course  the  Muslims  did  have  a  Khalifa,  sometimes 
more  than  one  of  them.  But  the  Khalifa  was  not  a  spiritual  ruler  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Pope  is.  He  possessed  no  power  of  issuing  ex-cathedra 
interpretations  of  Islam  legally  binding  on  all  Muslims.  The  Quran 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  early  traditions  of  the  life  of  the  Prophet 
or  his  companions  was,  and  still  is,  the  only  lawful  religious  authority 
recognised  in  Islam.  Change  had  been  permitted  by  the  provision  that 
whatever  was  sanctioned  by  the  entire  Muslim  world  was  lawful. 

If  this  was  the  general  position,  it  was  much  more  so  in  India,  and 
particularly  in  Mughal  India.  Muslim  Personal  Law  here  did  not  extend 
to  the  preponderant  part  of  the  Indian  population.  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  a  State  as  a  theocracy  where  such  a  large  part  of  its  population 
was  admittedly  left  to  its  own  devices  in  matters  of  such  great  importance. 
Even  Aurangzeb  made  no  attempt  at  introducing  any  changes  here. 

But  there  was  one  matter  in  which  the  Mughal  State  came  dangerously 
near  to  recognizing  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  The  Sadr- 
us-Sadur  was  the  chief  theologian  in  the  State,  presumably  the  most 
learned  doctor  of  the  Law,  and  its  most  pious  practitioner.  All  the  Mughal 
emperors  agreed  in  leaving  to  their  Sadr  the  authority  to  declare  the 
Muslim  Law.  Akbar  alone  claimed  for  himself  as  the  righteous  ruler  the 

1.  Mirat-i-Ahmadi,  I,  29 2,  293. 

2.  Khafi  Khan,  II,  395 

3.  Akhbari-Darbar-i-Mu*alla  (MS.)>  of  May  16,  1700.  For  Aurang/eb’s  attitude  towards  the  theo¬ 
logians,  cf.  Mirat-i-Ahmadi,  I,  293  ;  Khafi  Khan,  II,  257, 258,  343,  444  &  445 ;  Kazim,  1075-76 ;  Jaipur 
Records  (MS.),  VI,  260,  261  ;  and  Akhabarai ,  (Provincial  Series,  Gujarat)  MS.  year  46,  page  22. 
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power  to  adopt  one  of  the  many  conflicting  views  on  a  matter  under  the 
Infallibility  Decree.  But  even  this  did  not  profit  him  much  without  a 
change  in  the  holder  of  the  office.  It  was  necessary  for  him,  even  after 
this  declaration,  to  dismiss  Abdun  Nabi  and  install  Sadr-i-Jahan  as  his 
Sadr-us-Sadur.  The  declaration  itself  had  been  made  only  when  the 
Sadr-us-Sadur  had  signed  it.  Thus  here  was  a  curious  situation.  The 
Sadr-us-Sadur  had  the  right  of  declaring  the  law  when  in  office.  This 
was  however  more  in  the  nature  of  judicial  pronouncement  rather  than 
ex-cathedra  judgment.  But  the  emperors  appointed  the  sadrs  and  could 
dismiss  any  incumbent.  Thus  while  in  office  the  Sadr-us-Sadur  was 
independent  of  the  Emperor,  who  could  however  dismiss  him  from  office. 
This  was  well  illustrated  in  connection  with  Aurangzeb’s  accession.  His 
Sadr-us-Sadur  refused  to  legalise  his  accession  because  his  father  was 
still  alive.  Aurangzeb  got  out  of  it  by  dismissing  the  Sadr-us-Sadur  and 
finding  a  convenient  successor  who  declared  in  advance  that  the  Khutba 
could  be  read  in  Aurangzeb’s  name  in  his  father’s  lifetime  because  his 
father  was  incapacitated  from  acting — presumably  because  he  had  been 
imprisoned  by  his  son.1  Thus  it  was  necessary  for  the  Mughal  emperors 
to  be  sure  of  securing  a  theologian  learned  enough  to  be  raised  to  the 
position  of  the  Sadr-us-Sadur  in  order  to  justify  their  conduct.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  emperor  with  regard  to  the  Law  was  recognized  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  under  Aurangzeb.  Wakils  Shara*  were  appointed  to 
enable  his  subjects  to  sue  him  and  get  justice  done  according  to  the  Law. 
This  only  enabled  the  presentation  of  what  we  call  Petitions  of  Right  in 
English  Constitutional  Law  for  the  redress  of  private  wrongs.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  administrative  policy  of  the  country.  It  gave  no  one  any 
right  to  control  the  political  institutions  of  the  country. 

But  if  the  Mughal  empire  was  not  a  theocracy,  the  Mughal  emperors 
in  several  ways  undertook  to  act  as  the  agents  of  Islam.  In  theory  they 
were  nothing  more  than  that — in  the  case  of  Aurangzeb  above  all  that. 
Akbar  took  pride  in  his  conquests  as  the  means  of  making  ordinances  of 
Islam  known  far  and  wide  and  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  spread  to 
territories  where  even  his  name  had  not  been  heard  of  before.2  Jahangir 
and  Shah  Jahan  considered  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  the  true  faith  and 
watched  over  its  legitimate  interests.3  Aurangzeb’s  supreme  ambition 
was  to  promote  the  Muslim  way  of  life  not  only  among  the  Muslims  but, 
at  least  in  outward  conduct,  among  the  non-Muslims  as  well,  though 
even  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  concession  in  favour  of  the  Christians’ 
habit  of  drinking.4 

1.  Mirat-i-Ahmadi,  I,  292,  93. 

2.  Insha-i-Abul  Fazl ;  Akbar's  letter  to  the  ruler  of  Turan. 

3.  Cf.  Jahangir  s  Religious  Policy  by  Sri  Ram  Sharma  in  Islamic  Culture,  January,  1938  ;  and  Religious 
Policy  of  Shah  Jahan ,  in  Indian  Historical  Quarterly,  December,  1937. 

4.  Cf.  Aurangzeb* s  Religious  Policy  by  Sri  Ram  Sharma  in  Indian  Historical  Quarterly,  June  and  Sept¬ 
ember,  1936. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Muslim  political  theories,  depending 
not  mainly  upon  the  Quran  but  partly  on  the  practices  of  the  later  Muslim 
kings  and  partly  on  the  traditions  of  the  Persian  non-Muslim  rulers,  were 
not  easily  applicable  to  India.  Was  India  a  Dar-ul-Islam,  the  home  of 
the  Faithful,  or  Dar-ul-Harb,  a  target  for  Muslim  attacks  ?  Even  in  such 
a  simple  matter  it  was  impossible  even  for  an  Aurangzeb  to  apply  Muslim 
traditions  of  the  Law  arising  elsewhere  to  Indian  conditions.  Still  further 
earlier  Muslim  kings  in  India  had  sometimes  presumed  to  act  beyond 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Muslim  Law.  Early  in  India’s  contact  with  Islam 
it  seems  to  have  been  realised  that  it  was  impossible  to  dream  of  her 
accepting  Islam  wholesale.  The  matter  was  left  there  and  with  it  came 
several  modifications  in  Muslim  Law  and  practice  in  India.  Naturally  this 
destroyed  the  theory  that  the  Muslim  rulers  in  India  were  to  rule  here 
entirely  as  the  agent  of  Islam. 

To  revert  to  the  nature  of  the  Mughal  State  then,  it  was  a  despotism 
of  a  limited  nature  where  the  ruler  generally  claimed  to  act  as  the  agent 
of  Islam,  the  exact  demands  of  which  they  left  themselves  free  to  decide. 
It  was  a  despotism  that  left  a  very  wide  margin  to  its  citizens’  choice,  in 
theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 

It  is  necessary  however  to  remember  one  very  important  factor.  Limit¬ 
ed  though  the  authority  of  the  Mughal  emperors  was  in  certain  ways,  if 
they  decided  to  overstep  those  limits  there  was  nothing  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  State  to  serve  as  an  effective  check  on  them.  But  popular 
rebellion  was  always  there  as  a  well-recognised  method  of  expressing 
disapproval  of  a  ruler’s  policy.  It  did  not  carry  with  it  the  same  religious 
taint  as  it  did  it  in  contemporary  England  for  example.  Still  further, 
hereditary  monarchy,  as  such,  was  unknown  to  the  early  Muslim  Law 
or  practice,  though  the  Shiite  schism  was  based  on  an  assertion  of  such 
claims.  The  early  Muslim  ruler — the  Khalifa — was  an  elect  of  the  Faithful. 
Neither  the  Quran  nor  the  Tradition,  except  among  the  Shias,  recognises 
the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  so  much  so  that  there  is  no  recog¬ 
nised  law  of  succession  for  the  State.  The  personal  claim  to  the  State 
was  not  recognised,  it  was  not  property  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term. 
Naturally  no  law  of  inheritance,  as  such,  was  necessary  or  valid.  Earlier 
Muslim  kings  in  India  got  out  of  this  difficulty  by  denying  in  theory 
their  sovereign  position.  They  held  power  and  exercised  authority  not  in 
their  own  right  but  as  officers  appointed  by  some  far  distant  Muslim  ruler 
who  claimed  to  be  the  Khalifa.1  Babar  and  his  successors  refused  to 
cling  to  that  useless  fiction  particularly  because  they  themselves  were 
among  the  greatest  Muslim  rulers  in  the  world  at  that  time.  But  even  the 
support  of  the  Khalifa,  though  useful  sometimes  as  a  convenient  fiction 
to  support  an  existing  ruler,  failed  to  provide  any  valid  rule  of  succession. 
Where  the  Law  failed  the  monarchy,  practice  proved  of  no  better  help. 
The  death-bed  of  almost  every  Mughal  emperor  saw  a  feverish  activity 


i.  Cf.  Some  Aspects  of  Muslim  Rule  in  India  by  Tripathi. 
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for  settling  the  question  of  succession.  While  Babar  lay  dying,  his  Prime 
Minister  was  busy  conspiring  to  keep  out  Humayun.  Hamayun’s  death 
was  too  sudden  and  the  Mughal  position  in  India  too  precarious  at  that 
time  to  admit  of  much  disputing  about  succession.  Akbar’s  death  was 
followed  by  Jahangir's  accession ;  but  Khusrau,  Jahangir's  eldest  son, 
contested  his  own  father’s  right  to  succeed.  The  later  part  of  Jahangir’s 
reign  was  disfigured  by  conspiracies  of  various  types  about  succession. 
After  his  death  the  unfortunate  Bulaqi  was  chosen  to  keep  his  place  warm 
for  Shah  Jahan,  who  was  absent  in  the  South.  Shah  Jahan’s  arrival  saw 
Bulaqi  murdered  and  Shah  Jahan  sat  on  his  father’s  throne  after  wading 
through  the  blood  of  his  all  possible  rivals.  Aurangzeb  paid  him  back  by 
imprisoning  him  and  ruling,  not  in  Shah  Jahan’s  name,  but  in  his  own, 
even  while  Shah  Jahan  was  alive.  Thus  the  Mughal  practice  closely  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  contemporary  Muslim  ideas  about  succession  to  the  State. 
It  was  not  successful  rebellion  resulting  in  violently  upsetting  any  recog¬ 
nised  law  or  practice  that  was  responsible  for  these  incidents.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  normal  course  of  things  and  was  the  result  of  the  absence  of  Law 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Mughal  emperors  left  a  very 
wide  field  of  their  citizens’  activities  alone.  In  Europe  it  was  the  period 
when  political  authorities — whether  ruling  princes  or  kings  in  Parliament 
were  busy  dictating  to  their  subjects  even  the  variety  of  religious  belief 
they  were  to  hold.  Those  who  governed  on  behalf  of  Edward  VI,  for 
example,  said  that  the  religion  of  the  English  people  should  be  Protestant 
and  England  became  Protestant.  Then  came  Mary  after  some  years  and, 
as  if  by  magic,  England  reverted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  With  Elizabeth 
the  wheel  turned  again  and  England  emerged  Anglican  out  of  the  struggle. 
Howsoever  accustomed  we  might  be  at  the  present  moment  to  the  State’s 
leaving  the  religion  of  its  citizens  alone — and  even  now,  Hitler  would  not 
allow  us  to  take  this  as  a  matter  of  course — in  the  sixteenth  and  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  religious  beliefs  of  their  subjects  were  very  much  the 
concern  of  their  governments.  The  Mughals,  therefore,  formed  an  ex¬ 
ception  and  not  the  rule,  when  they  left  the  religious  beliefs  of  their 
subjects  alone.  They  passed  no  Acts  of  Supremacy,  they  enforced  no 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  so  far  as  the  beliefs  of  the  preponderant  majority  of 
the  population  were  concerned.  Even  for  the  Muslims  all  that  they  did 
was  to  punish  apostasy  and  extort  outward  conformity  in  certain  matters 
of  public  conduct. 


Sri  Ram  Sharma. 


SAINT  MAGDALENE-OR  BIBI  RABI'A  BASRI 
IN  MOGUL  PAINTING? 


A  SUBJECT  which  is  to  be  found  fairly  frequently  in  Mogul  paint¬ 
ings,  especially  of  the  later  period,  is  the  representation  of  a  girl — 
or  woman — kneeling  on  the  ground  with  a  halo  round  her  head. 
Before  her  stands  a  candelabrum  ( Zaurang ).  On  the  ground  lie  some 
books.  She  herself  seems  to  be  roused  from  meditation  by  the  approach 
of  one  or  several  angels  coming  from  the  side  and  offering  her  food  and 
drink. 

There  has  been  up  to  now  some  obscurity  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  pictures.  In  some  galleries  they  are  placed  amongst  the  “  Europe¬ 
anizing  ”  pictures  as  representing  some  less  known  Christian  subject. 

One  such  painting  was  exhibited  at  the  Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi 
in  19111  and  was  there  entitled  “  The  Virgin  Mary  with  ministering 
Angels.”  But  anybody  knowing  Christian  paintings  will  hesitate  to 
accept  this  interpretation,  for  never  in  the  West  has  the  Virgin  Mary 
been  represented  in  such  a  way. 

Far  more  plausible  appears  at  first  sight  the  interpretation  given  by 
A.  K.  Coomaraswamy.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  “  Indian  Drawings  ”2 
he  shows  another  version  of  the  same  subject  which  he  styles  11  Magdalene 
with  ministering  angels.  ” 

What  we  knew  historically  about  Mary  Magdalene  is  that  she  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Together  with  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus  she  stood  near  the  cross  and  on  Easter  morning  she 
was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  empty  tomb,  the  first  to  see  Jesus  after  His 
resurrection  and  to  carry  the  great  news  to  the  Apostles.3 

In  all  probability  she  is  to  be  identified  with  that  Mary  of  Magdala 
who  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Jesus  had  poured  the  perfume  over 
His  feet.4  She  had  led  a  publicly  sinful  life  until  meeting  with  His 
purity  and  sanctity  she  was  converted.  That  is  what  we  know  from 
history. 


1.  Cf.  "  Loan  Exhibition  of  Antiquities,  Coronation  Durbar  xqn.  "  PI.  LXIX. 

2.  Ibid.  PI.  XVII. 

3.  Cf.  Gospel  of  St.  John,  XIX,  25  ;  XX.  1,  n  ff. 

4-  Cf.  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  VII,  36  ff. ;  VIII,  2. 
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Legend,  however,  or  tradition  continued  the  story  of  her  life.  After 
the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  she  is  said  to  have  lived  a  life  of  penance  for 
her  former  sins.  And  in  the  south  of  France  the  legend  arose  that  one 
of  the  islands  near  Marseilles  was  the  scene  of  this  lonely  life.  Separated 
as  she  was  from  all  men,  it  was  through  the  hands  of  angels  that  she 
received  food  and  drink. 

The  historical  fact  of  her  conversion  from  a  sinner’s  to  a  saint’s  life 
is  the  reason  why  in  the  Catholic  Church  she  was  always  regarded  as 
a  patroness  of  reformed  fallen  women. 

But  in  the  17th  century  the  legend  of  that  beautiful  penitent  in  the 
desert  captured  the  imagination  of  artists,  and  in  this  period  many  paint¬ 
ings  represented  “  Magdalene  in  the  desert.”  According  to  the  sensu¬ 
ality  that  characterizes  profane  Renaissance  painting  and  which  managed 
to  creep  even  into  Christian  art,  she  was  often  represented  in  such  a  way 
that  the  beauty  of  her  body  was  but  slightly  veiled  by  the  flowing  tresses 
of  her  hair. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Mogul  paintings  under  discussion  undoubted¬ 
ly  show  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  paintings  of  “  Magdalene  in  the 
desert,”  such  as  those  by  Titian  or  by  Ribera. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  that  we  are  here  shown  not  the  Virgin 
Mary  but  Magdalene,  seems  fairly  convincing. 

Fairly,  I  say.  For  there  remains  a  doubt.  Is  it  not  surprising  that 
just  this  ”  Magdalene  ”  shows  in  so  many  examples  hardly  any  or  no 
traces  of  any  European  model  ?  And,  generally  speaking,  how  is  it  to 
be  explained  that  out  of  the  vast  number  of  Catholic  saints  just  this 
saint — St.  Magdalene — should  have  been  represented  so  frequently  ? 
After  all,  would  not  other  saints  have  offered  greater  interest  than  she  ? 
Besides,  a  closer  study  of  our  paintings  shows  that  the  Virgin  represented 
cannot  be  a  Christian,  as  in  some  of  the  pictures  her  costume  is  clearly 
Muhammadan.  In  a  painting,  for  instance,  at  the  Bharata  Itihasa 
Samshodaka  Mandala  at  Poona,  under  the  transparent  sari  of  the  kneeling 
Virgin  are  clearly  visible  a  pair  of  long  Muhammadan  trousers. 

The  angels,  too,  are  represented  in  a  very  different  style  from  angels 
in  other  paintings.  Every  student  of  Mogul  paintings  knows  that  winged 
angels  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  Christian  but  also  in  Muhammadan 
pictures.  Personally,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  may  go 
a  step  further  and  ascribe  all  angels  executed  in  this  particular  style  to 
a  Muhammadan  brush.  This,  however,  is  a  point  which  needs  further 
investigation.1  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  the  striking  resembl¬ 
ance  between  these  pictures  and  another  set  of  pictures  which  are  equally 
frequent  showing  “  Ibrahim  Adham.”  Ibrahim  himself  is  usually 
represented  in  a  position  different  from  that  of  the  Virgin.  He  sits  on 
the  ground,  his  closed  eyes  indicating  that  he  is  in  deep  meditation. 
But  the  angels,  their  dresses,  the  style  of  their  wings,  the  gesture  with 
which  they  offer  food  and  drink — all  that  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  our 


1.  On  which  I  hope  to  give  some  further  indications  in  a  later  publication. 
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pictures — (Plate  i).  As  Ibrahim  Adham  is  a  well-known  Sufi  saint 
who  lived  in  the  8th  century,  this  seems  to  indicate  that  to  identify  the 
corresponding  female  saint  we  shall  have  to  search  the  surroundings 
of  this  Ibrahim  Adham. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  was  therefore  interested  to  find  at  Hyder¬ 
abad  (Deccan)  two  pictures  representing  the  subject  under  discussion. 
One  is  in  the  private  collection  of  Sir  Akbar  Hydari,  the  other  in  that  of 
Nawab  Salar  Jung.1  They  both  bear  inscriptions  which,  as  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  definitely  solve  the  problem  : 

“  BIBI  RABI'A  BASRI 

In  both  cases,  especially  in  that  of  the  picture  belonging  to  Sir  Akbar 
Hydari,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
inscription.  The  golden  colour  in  which  it  is  executed  is  the  same  as 
that  employed  in  other  portions  of  the  picture,  for  instance  in  the  halo 
of  the  saint. 

Who  is  “  Bibi  Rabi'a  Basri  ”  ?  To  the  readers  of  this  review  she  is 
too  well-known  to  need  any  further  introduction.  Her  real  name  was 
Rabi'a  al-‘Adawiya  Basri  being  a  surname  taken  from  the  town  where 
she  was  born  and  where  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life — Basra  in 
Mesopotamia. 

As  a  child  she  had  been  stolen  from  her  family  and  sold  as  a  slave. 
But  she  managed  to  recover  freedom  and  renouncing  marriage  gave 
herself  to  a  solitary  life,  partly  in  the  desert,  partly  at  Basra  itself. 

While  Ibrahim  represents  rather  the  ascetic  line  of  Sufism,  Rabi'a 
is  one  of  the  best  known  Sufi  mystics.  Many  of  her  sayings  have  come 
down  to  us  testifying  to  the  greatness  and  purity  of  the  love  of  God  she 
attained.  She  died  at  the  age  of  about  90  years  in  801  A.D. 

The  similarity  of  style  between  the  two  sets  of  paintings  seems  to 
show  that  Rabi'a  and  Ibrahim  were  closely  connected  in  the  minds  of 
Indian  Muhammadans  of  the  17th  and  the  following  centuries.  At  any 
rate  this  resemblance  excludes  whatever  doubt  there  might  remain  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  inscriptions  :  Our  paintings  really  represent 
no  other  than  Rabi'a  al-‘Adawiya.  This  being  established,  there  still 
remains  one  question.  How  is  it  to  be  explained  that  Rabi'a  Basri  is 
represented  so  frequently  in  the  later  Mogul  period,  whilst — as  far  as 
I  can  see  she  was  never  represented  before  ? — Why  do  her  pictures  often 
represent  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  contemporary  Western  repre¬ 
sentations  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  ? — In  particular,  how  is  it  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  some  paintings,  as  for  instance  in  that  in  the  possession 
of  Nawab  Salar  Jung,  the  Virgin  is  represented  half  nude — which,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  extremely  rare  in  Mogul  painting  ? 

Is  there  not  after  all  some  truth  in  Coomaraswamy’s  interpretation  ? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  there  does  exist  some  connection  with  the 
“  St.  Magdalene  in  the  Wilderness  ”  of  the  West  ? 

1.  See  Plate  II  &  III. 


Plate  1]  J 
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It  is  a  general  fact  which  is  easy  to  prove— though  up  to  now  it  has  not 
found  sufficient  acknowledgment — that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  Mogul  painters  did  not  merely  cony  European  models,  but  inspired 
by  some  western  picture,  re-conceived  the  subject  and  reproduced  it  in 
their  own  way.  It  therefore  seems  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  Bibi 
Rabi'a  originally  was  St.  Magdalene.  That  is  to  say,  seeing  some  picture 
of  “  Magdalene  in  the  Wilderness  "  the  Muhammadan  painter  adopted 
the  general  conception  of  the  Christian  picture  and  represented  in  the 
same  attitude  and  style  a  saint  of  his  own  creed,  whose  life  after  all,  accord¬ 
ing  to  legend,  was  not  without  some  resemblance  to  that  of  St.  Magdalene. 
This  painting  becoming  popular  amongst  Muhammadans  was  reproduced 
again  and  again,  severing  in  the  course  of  the  process  more  and  more  its 
connexion  with  the  original  painting  from  the  West. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  more  than  a  hypothesis,  yet  it  seems  to  offer 
the  best  explanation  of  the  facts. 

Felix  Loewenstein. 
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V  (*prep.) :  “As  regards,  in.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1805  ). 

ul'-**'  j  J  j*»>-  J  J I  j*  1  j~>  iSj  ^  JJ  -1  (j-  lj  (£ 

^  d*»*.  A  I  ^  u  I  J  ^  V  1 — 

The  King  has  a  subject  far  away,  a  stately  cavalier,  a  loyal  man  ; 

In  stature  tall,  in  body  lean,  with  curly  musk-like  hair  around  his  head. 
[In  description  of  Bahram-e  Chubin]. 

- “  As.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1805). 

j  j  ^  ill  j  t»  U.  liloj*  J, 

We  approached  the  Khakan  of  Turkistan  ;  we  offered  him  praises  as 
King. 

[“  As  King  ”;  lit.,  “  with  or  in  kingship  ”]. 

- “  Towards.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1885). 

jjj 

Do  not  be  so  elated  at  the  battle  you  have  waged ;  you  have  been 
accomplished  and  clever,  do  not  be  presumptuous. 

In  your  heart  you  are  becoming  an  associate  of  the  demon  ;  you  are 
becoming  a  sinner  towards  God. 

- Sometimes  before  past  participles,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  used 

superfluously.  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  515). 
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C*  tXX.  j  jj  I  j  j  I  J \j~.  &  jfc+ifjAi 

<X\y  jSt,  U»|  y  j  ^Li  K* 

Glv  said  to  him :  “  O  world -possessing  King,  exalted,  vigilant,  of 
auspicious  footstep, 

All  men  are  glad  and  brightened  by  your  face,  all  love  you  (even 
when)  unseen  (by  them).” 

(Cf.  also  j  prep.).  1 

lj  Towards  as,  conduct  towards  a  person.  (Gulistan,  p.  101). 

«  4  Lj,  J  A&  T  4  js»-j  j  1  Jo  jb  U-  (!)  T  1*1  X^  l  £  I 

-  4j  I  Xi  ty~>- 

How  is  it  that  his  heart  is  not  so  inclined  towards  any  one  of  them  as 
it  is  towards  Ayaz,  though  the  latter  has  no  great  beauty  ? 

b  or  ^yrj  [  (ba  vujud-e)  signifies,  besides  “  notwithstanding,”  also 
”  considering,  taking  into  consideration.” 

4l> 

f4j.il;  :  “Spirit  and  fire,”  (accompanied  bv  excited  cries).  (Sh.  N., 
II.,  499). 

<4(  4  <U  It  I  ^ 4  4  ^ X  4  *^1  4.  1 .  j  f** J*^- 

4/4  j  b  *  t-ztjTj  ■> 

j*  -  J  -  J I  OlS 'j  j  jv—l*1,  J**  £ J  Xj 

When  Rustam  looked  out  from  the  centre,  he  saw  two  brave  and  noble 
champions. 

Contending  with  a  single  lion-like  man,  with  clamour  raising  dust 
unto  the  clouds. 

“  Of  all  the  Turks,”  said  Rustam  to  himself,  “  None  save  Pllsam  has 
(this)  spirit  and  fire.” 

[  4l»  in  the  second  hemistich  of  the  second  verse,  translated  “  clamour,” 
might  signify  the  dust-raising  “  wind  ”  caused  by  the  rapid  movements 
of  the  warriors]. 

t).uTj4L  (i.e.,<!)^«  T-*  l  j  ):  “  To  be  overthrown.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV., 

1790). 
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j  hi.C  Ai  L-*  j  1  j  j  I  I  j*  i  j  j£>'j  I 

i  L>  i  j  o  |  $  li  0  y  U"  0  J  0  if**-  j  J  ^  y*1 

When  he  (Muhammad)  passes  away  from  this  transitory  abode,  a 
treasure  of  words  will  be  left  behind  him  : 

Through  him  the  world  from  age  to  age  will  rejoice, — except  the  King’s 
palace  which  will  be  overthrown. 

[The  coming  of  Muhammad  is  predicted  to  Nushirvan], 

OJuT^l j.  :See  0^*1  jokj. 

0  XZ  >  l  j :  “  To  be  ruined.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1790). 

j  £  I  j  ^  $  L  k— .  ■  *'l  Ij  0  j  i£  J  i  y** 

$  j*M  (j  l*  J  tjl\  ly  ^  J  2  I  £  ^  (£j  l_^*-  ^  .  *  J  J  ^ 

“  Even  now,”  (said  Buzurjmihr),  “  will  a  horseman  arrive  with  all 
speed  (to  announce)  that  the  business  of  (the  fire-temple)  Azar  Gushasp 
is  ruined.” 

As  he  thus  spake  a  horseman  swift  as  the  wind  came  to  announce 
that  the  fire  of  Azar  Gushasp  was  just  then  out. 

[“  With  all  speed.”  The  expression  is  ■>  \ With  two  horses,” 
but  I  venture  to  take  it  as  equivalent  to  swift  as  the  “  wind  ”;  lit., 

"  Dust  ”]. 

rjjl»  (as  jtj  ifj r  ) :  “  Fruit  and  leaves.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1791). 

JJ  [  \  *  » 

j i  z  (Jk~£  c**  j>  $ ^  0 1  £ 

July  laughed  at  the  red  apple,  and  reproached  its  fruit  and  leaves  : 

“  In  time  of  spring,”  it  said,  “  in  wanton  love  you  held  that  bunch  of 
flowers  in  your  bosom.” 

\  (often  transitive) :  “  To  rain.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1741). 

j*  jify 

It  was  as  though  the  air  were  raining  swords ;  were  planting  in  the 
ground  anemones. 

[Steingass  gives  j  A  dLAl  but  does  not  emphasise  the  fact  that  JA-A 
is  often  transitive. 

“  Anemones”  (or  tulips),  i.e.,  “  blood  ”  (shed  in  battle)]. 
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(as  jljl*  (*/) :  “  High  valuation  set  upon  a  thing.”  (Sh.  N. 

IV.,  1816): 

tSjl  jlj  J*  jljl  «*»„>***•  I  jtiTj.  | ja. 

When  Bahram  (-e  Chubln)  heard  his  words,  he  laughed  at  his  high 
valuation  of  himself. 

iS  j  1» 

/ 

J  If  <sj  “  Tomake  a  move,  to  play  a  game.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1852). 

o  I  J  6  Xj.  <j  |  J  I  X»  1)  1 45~  \) 

*  *  *  *  *  * 


*  *  * 


*  *  * 


0  *»•  0x1  2  '  j  jX!| 


Then  Gurdiya  spoke  thus  to  the  troops  :  “  O  famous  warriors,  eager 
for  the  road, 

What  are  your  views  in  general  as  to  this  ?  What  game  would  you 
play  upon  this  field  of  blood  ?” 

[Gurdiya  was  the  sister  of  Bahram-e  Chubln,  the  ambitious  general 
who  was  seeking  the  sovereignty  of  Persia]. 


-h—  ^  as  a  Sufi  term  means  “  (God)  Who  gives  cheerful  emotions.” 
It  is  opposed  to 

[  (for  V«o) :  “  In  peace.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  412). 

Q  Lm  X)  I  J  l  l  0  L»  ^ 

I  will  send  a  letter  to  the  King,  (so  that),  perchance,  he  may  in  peace 
recall  the  troops. 

l»  (with  yH  ). 


IT  V  \>  j  Straight  down  ”  or  “  straight  along.”  (Lit.  “  from  high 

to  low  ”).  (Masnavi,  II.,  291). 

I  I  j**  (*^ 

J  J  J  0j>-  j»  •*»  dll,  V  J  £  J  f  ■**  dl). 

The  footprints  of  distracted  people  are  in  truth  distinguished  from 
those  of  others  : — 

One  step  like  the  castle  straight  along  ;  one  step  taken  obliquely  like 
the  bishop. 

F— 11 
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0  ^y.jj  To  be  believed.”  (with  dative,  or  suffixed  pronoun,  it  is 
equivalent  to  “  to  believe.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  349). 

(jUu  j  j  ^  U-  mT  *1  jf* 

jijjlxi*  Al.i  J  A),  .5  ^  J"  J  }  L  J  |  i;  6  i  |  S  j  L^S 

Suhrab’s  heart  grew  sorrowful  that  nowhere  any  indications  of  Rustam 
appeared.  v 

His  mother  had  given  him  indications  of  his  father,  and  he  saw  them, 
but  he  did  not  believe  in  what  he  saw. 

:  “  Which  must  be.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1910). 

lj  $  jfi-  l >  J  j&. ]  <£  J  Li  -U  j»  Jl.  Jl  j5y* 1  jj  y  j 

Xi  £ J  jl  Jw*  Li  J  r  J  J 

iS -1  j J  I  ^  ^ j  j  j~£;>  tS  ^  tS 

In  you  too  I  have  never  seen  any  evil :  you  do  not  aim  at  falseness  or 

unwisdom. 

But  through  the  action  of  the  lofty  spheres  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  you 
suffer  misfortune. 

Since  the  divine  action  is  that  which  must  be,  knowledge  and  wisdom 
must  be  left  aside. 

tfljlo;  Idolater.”  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1506). 

}  1  0  Li  j  5  j**  Cx£  0  I  |  ^  I 

If  an  idolater  should  see  them  in  China,  his  praise  of  idols  would  be 
broken  off. 

is  apparently  equivalent  to  as  ^  “  Alone.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV., 

1895)- 

**  j  J  i  j  I  .y  jS'iX  ^4^  $  J>.  j  |  ^ 

He  alone,  indeed,  is  a  whole  army ;  he  is  a  world-conqueror,  he  is 
vigilant,  and  bold. 

Oi  f  .  See  ^  (Hadlka). 

11* 
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OjJ-l  ^ :  “  The  Black  Sea.”  (Haft  Ik.,  p.  543b.). 

u“J \  :  ”  The  Black  Sea.”  (Haft  Ik.,  p.  543b.). 

jUdu  |  .  See 

0  ^  j  jT  (with  prep,  j ) :  “To  be  indulgent,  kind,  or  liberal” 
(to).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1782). 

|  .u.  \  L !  j  0  &  I  j*  'jp**  (j  j  l y*j>- 

J  J*-  f  ^  U  4-J.  ./  (j-J.  J  J  ^  J  ”  (jii.  12^  *5” 

When  I  pass  away  from  this  transitory  abode,  a  Ruler  will  be  wanted 
for  the  world  : 

One  who  would  be  indulgent  to  the  poor,  to  strangers,  and  to  his  own 
people  too. 

To  divide,  to  distribute,”  (e.g.,  into  categories).  (Sh.  N., 
IV.,  1768).  Cf.  tP  f  J ^  . 

^  Jj  0  I  j!  j*  l)  J  J 

^  .  _^»  _U.^j  |  .U  I  J  ^  i*  I  4^"  ^  |  ^ 

He  asked,  “  How  many  are  the  forms  of  speech,  and  what  are  they, 
some  of  which  one  must  bewail, 

Whilst  others  are  crown,  treasure,  and  name — from  the  former  you 
are  wretched,  from  the  latter  blessed  ?” 

He  thus  gave  answer  :  “  The  wise  man  has  given  thought  (to  the 
subject),  and  has  divided  speech  into  several  categories.” 

j  (as  0  with  prep,  j  ) :  ”  To  be  merciful  ”  (to).  (Sh.  N., 

IV.,  1835).' 

C <£j  J  Oljl  0$-  <j  ^  ^ J? 

iSj'.J  djC  j  XZ  jj  o  ^  -k_  1 — ;  » 

Since  the  Ruler  of  Turkistan  is  now  a  refugee  seeking  protection,  and 
in  abasement  after  all  his  exaltitude, 

The  King  must  be  merciful  to  him,  since  his  power  has  altogether 
left  him. 
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>«T i;  (equivalent  to  -r  I  >*  I  Ai ) ;  “  Wicked,  of  evil  nature.”  (Sh.  N., 

IV.,  1862). 

I  ^  ^  Oj*- ^  j  i  I  ^  jm  T j  I  jj  A 

He  gave  the  wicked  man  over  to  him,  one  so  iniquitous,  a  thief,  a 
murderer. 

: (Cf. ^  j,  ) :  “  Base,  ignoble  ;  base-born.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1883). 
hj  ^  Lm  ^  h*  1**  j  I  ^  0  t**o  J  0  ki  «Aj  ^  I 

You  are  of  the  base  and  wicked.  Have  you  not  derived  your  sus¬ 
tenance  from  the  descendants  of  Sassan  ? 

[Khusrau  Parviz  is  speaking  to  the  ambitious  general  Bahram-e 
Chubin]. 

:  “  Having  evil  designs.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2017). 

\j  (jj)  Jj  j  ^ Jj  j  ^il  A)  |  j  iSyr  v  mj\  <^yr 

“  Search,”  said  he,  “  this  seeker  of  trouble,  this  malevolent  man  of 
evil  designs  and  aspect.” 

d-k  (badal). 

d**»  :  ”  A  word  in  apposition.”  (L.  A.,  I.,  p.  325,  11.  19-21). 

OLi.jilxC'  t  Jjt»  l)'c— “I  **-—»  J  >1  I  jkijJ  Jot  >•  I  jjjd 

J* *tt  ^ 


This  also  should  be  kept  in  view  that  the  laws  of  declension  require 
that  “  al-Imama  ”  and  “  Kasima-hu  ”  should  be  genitives,  as  words  in 
apposition  to  “  an-Nasiraini.” 

[See  also  oW.  v-Ap  ]. 

OJj;  Joj  (with  prep,  jl  ) :  “  To  be  in  apposition  ”  (with).  See  d«t>  . 

Oi /  :  “  To  change.”  (Masnavi,  II.,  521). 

jl  $  dA  jv*  1  jl  I  j  ij  y  Ssf' 

You  have  changed  the  wine  from  impurity  (to  purity).  Change  also 
our  souls  from  (their)  impurity. 
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:  “  Nauseated,  disgusted.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2002). 

c*—**1  Jr.  Jl  fjf*  ^1  jLi|  j.() 

•AO  1. ** •  ^5"" t **.^fl-^ J.X) 

He  said  to  the  Persians,  ‘‘Whose  blood  is  this,  and  why  has  it  been 
placed  before  me?” 

A  Mubid  said  to  him,  ‘‘It  is  foul  blood,  at  which  everyone  who  sees 
it  is  nauseated.  ” 

[Cf.  O^juS^  (  0->/ ;  js-ir  ) ;  “To nauseate  ;  to  have  a  disordered 
stomach.”  (Steingass)]. 

- “  Ignoble,  trivial-minded,  sordid.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2004). 

)y*“  l)IJI  j & j 

He  became  sorely  afflicted  at  the  work  of  Fortune :  at  that  ill-fated, 
trivial-minded  boy. 

[A  Mubid  finds  Shiruya  (Siroes),  the  son  of  Khusrau  Parvlz  engaged 
in  very  trivial  pursuits]. 

Cf.  too  j,  . 

V“k. :  “  An  impromptu,”  (and  some  other  nouns)  may  be  used  adverbi¬ 
ally  by  omission  of  “  tanwin.”  (L.  A.,  p.  277). 

$ ^  Ld  I  tall)  I  4^-  J  C^-**-*^  3  I 

“He  entered,  sat  down,  and  composed  this  Fragment  impromptu.” 
j  :  “  Before  ;”  (as  it  were,  “  in  appeal  to.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1920). 
j'.P  ^  l)  ^  J  JL  tiOjS 

jj  j  J  Jjrt-!.  jj  J3*  j  1 13^  SfjS’b  V 

_)l^  j\  f?  j\r*  £\)  J-5  ,)lj|  3e:~^  J  $*.  ^ 

The  magician,  in  the  way  he  had  been  told,  fashioned  a  woman  with 
long  ringlets. 

Whoever  might  see  her  from  afar  would  find  her  a  woman  crazed  with 
love  and  of  brilliant  beauty  ; 

Who  wept  piteously  before  the  Messiah — her  two  cheeks  red,  her 
eyelashes  like  a  cloud  of  spring. 

[The  Kaisar  has  had  a  talisman  made  to  deceive  the  Persians.  He 
pretends  it  is  a  (supposed)  daughter  of  his,  and  that  she  is  weeping  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband  but  will  not  utter  a  word]. 

12 
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- “  Beyond,  in  addition  to.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1895). 

■V*!  j&j  jS  JJu~  jj_>  iiL>.  lAsi,  j>- 

diOjw  jl  ji  e\  j  y  L)  La) 

v ^>I-C"I  (JM*»  jL>  £  I  - - jeA?  £  J 

When  the  streaks  of  white  day  appear,  my  heart  shall  give  up  hope  of 
worldly  interests  ; 

I  will  accompany  you  on  the  long  journey  to  the  presence  of  the 
exalted  Bahram. 


I  will  not  seek  any  delay  beyond  what  I  have  spoken  of,  if  the  sky 
afford  its  favouring  help. 

[The  words  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Khusrau  Parvlz  to  his 
adherent  Banduy,  to  be  repeated  by  him  to  Khusrau’s  brother  Bahram, 
who  has  pursued  him  to  a  fortress-monastery.  They  are  really  those  of 
Banduy,  who  has  enabled  Khusrau  to  escape,  and  who  now  speaks  as  if 
under  his  dictation]. 

- "  As  to,  as  regards  ”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  505). 

xS"  i)  1  ji J  -Co)  j  ~  >$C  |j  s.  •  jL* 

Gird  your  waist  to  avenge  your  brother  ;  never  loosen  your  lasso  from 
the  saddle-strap. 

Do  not  desist  from  hostility  with  Afrasiyab  ;  put  from  your  heart  (the 
thought  of)  food,  rest,  and  sleep. 

[Lit.,  Do  not  have  done  with  Afrasiyab  as  regards  hostility]. 


-“  On  account  of,  for.”  (Masnavl,  II.,  229-30). 

J  I, - ^ ^ CX^“ J*^*l  ^1  (£ j*****  J  jl 


1  O J  O- 


-  iff 


CJJ  f. 


What  befell  Joseph  of  Egypt  through  (the)  envy  (of  his  brethren). 
This  envy  is  a  big  wolf  in  ambush. 


Jacob,  gentle  and  clement,  through  this  wolf  had  necessarily  fear  and 
apprehension  continually  for  Joseph. 

j  is  sometimes,  like  *»  (v).  used  redundantly  before  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  446). 


— j.  jf~>  jl*L>  o~«  ^  j  &  ^  *  j  Ijl  j* 

*lfj  y  j  4>J  y  j'  {j*  jl  J 

19* 
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A  long  time  will  not  elapse  before  I,  at  the  hands  of  the  watchful  King, 

Shall,  though  innocent,  be  miserably  slain,  while  another  will  come  to 
this  crown  and  throne. 

j  is  used  also  to  form  adverbial  locutions.  E.g.,  "Impromptu.” 

CL!  A.,  I.,  278). 

{j  <f  XjuU jJj  J?  J 

Once  he  was  preaching  in  Rai.  They  wrote  him  a  note  saying  :  "  Your 
sermons  are  short,  and  we  are  eager  (for  greater  fullness).”  (In  answer) 
he  composed  (a  quatrain)  impromptu.  [Cf.  too  *<■  •*>  *»  and  for*VA]. 

j  (bar-e). 

j  :  "  With,  aupres  de."  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1834). 

0! >  ju  \t/*  “  J  a\y-  j  J 

Open  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  and  seek  protection  ;  seek  my  friendly 
offices  with  the  King  of  the  country. 

- "  Near.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1835). 

^ q(  m*  AAj $  jo  <Xa Lj  4— *li  y^ 

•L— }  y*i*~ t  jf  I  j  v  *  jUI  j  I  J 

When  the  letter  reached  King  (Hurmuzd)  he  greatly  rejoiced. 

He  sent  and  summoned  the  Persians,  and  seated  them  near  the  famous 
royal  throne. 

0.L2  ( )j  ’•  “  To  result  in”  (something).  Lit.,  (for  something) 
“  to  come  as  a  result.”  (L.  A.,  I.,  234). 

<£jjl  »J\af  y  «L_>-  _/  jJ 

What  does  the  rapidly  revolving  sphere,  the  sky,  bordering  on  the 
ocean,  your  lofty  position,  amount  to  but  a  single  drop  of  it  which  has 
resulted  in  a  bubble  ? 

[From  a  Qasida  by  Farldu’d-Dln  of  Yajarm]. 

j  (birr) :  Performance  of  duty,  especially  in  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.” 
(Redhouse ;  and  M.,  II.,  357). 

J**.  "Lj**  ^  j»- 

y*  jo  y*  oil*.  c— j!  J  j* 
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By  the  truth  of  that  God  Whom  your  soul  has  seen,  (O  Bayazid),  He 
has  preferred  me  to  His  House  (the  Ka'ba) ! 

Although  the  Ka'ba  is  His  House  (appointed)  for  the  performance  of 
religious  rites,  my  being  is,  above  this,  the  house  of  His  mysteries. 

j\j  (barabar-e) :  “  In  comparison  with.”  (H.  P.,  p.  78). 

j|  j\j  ^  t£.)l  j|  £jl  ^2  j  ja.  <5*^  . s* 

I,  who  drank  up  the  sugar  from  his  cup,  was  but  a  suckling  in  com¬ 
parison  with  him. 

<^>\j  (used  in  sense  of  i3L*y  in  ):  A  "mandate”;  i.e., 

here,  a  mandate  or  decree  from  God  to  die.  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1745). 

*■— •Ij'  ^  OjL  oLi  J  jl 

The  King,  distressed  and  encompassed,  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  thus  he  died  by  the  decree  of  the  rolling  sphere. 

[It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  rolling  Sphere  or  Fortune  acts 
only  under  the  command  of  God]. 

oljr  :  “  To  mean,  intend,  purpose.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1902). 

(S  iy_J  (S ^  d  ^  (r*  ^  3  -1  (?)  J 

If  you  really  mean  what  you  say,  and  in  your  heart  you  seek  not  the 
path  of  falseness, 

Free  these  two  legs  of  mine  from  fetters,  and  speak  first  of  all  to  Khus- 
rau  of  this  matter. 

(jtL*  j  j  :  “  Proud,  impatient.” 

*  cr**  J 

g  l<U>  j  oxi  l  S  |  ^  &>.  sj?  £  bL» 

The  person  who  is  impetuous  and  impatient,  who  turns  from  repre¬ 
hension  and  reproof - 

Let  not  such  a  man  find  place  near  you,  or  be  your  guide. 

jj  (burz) :  "  Majesty,  might.”  (B.  K.  c-dicj  » f-i>  and  Sh.  N.  Glos. 

6  j  j  ji  j  t/L i  ).  (M.,  III.,  39). 

ots  jj  J 

•  * 


jLi 
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How  often  will  the  strokes  of  their  maces  and  of  their  might  fall  upon 
the  heads  of  idle  speakers ! 

[I  am  conjecturing  jj  for  the  of  the  T.  Com.  and  the  T.  Trans. 
The  only  applicable  sense  of  (marz)  is  “  slander,”  and  “  marz  ”  besides 
being  an  imperfect  rhyme  would  entail  a  different  reference  in  the 
(shan)  of  the  two  hemistichs. 

Those  using  the  (metaphorical)  maces  are  Munkir  and  Nakir]. 

* 

j  or  :  “  A  small  loan  put  on  top  of  the  main  load.”  (Cf. 
andtf.)l*v~  ).  (M.,  II.,  75). 

(In  the  following  passage,  however,  tS j~*  j  may  be  adjectival). 

j;  i>J  *j>.  **■  jl  <£  j  ^  L*  JL* 

“  You  have,”  said  they,  “  consumed  our  property  ;  you  bear  (upon  you) 
our  grievances  (against  you) ;  for  what  reason  then  was  this  other  wrong 
superadded  ?” 

i£)\ )  j  :  “  Continuance.”  (Beck,  Pers.  Gr.,  p.  445). 

•*>„  y*  J  J  uL* ) 

A  “  farman  ”  for  the  continuance  of  the  emoluments  of  the  deceased 
father  (to  his  son). 

ifj 

if  j  :  “  Power,  wealth,  prosperity.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1762). 
j  i/ I  j  y  ^  I  j  &  ft** 

He  thus  gave  answer  :  “  The  open  hand  renews  a  man’s  prosperity.” 

j  :  A  “  saddle-horse.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1800). 

w)  t  I  j  j  i  j  &  i-**  ^  *£***£  y*  I  j  i  f  A  ^ 

"**  -  ?  *  ~ 

It  so  happened  that  a  horse,  the  saddle-horse  of  the  Prince  Parvlz, 
escaped  from  the  stable. 

jl  jr  (asjl  j  cf.  under  *-’):“  Lamentably.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  536). 

)  I  j  iS  I  J  (JV-  A  jt*  <£  * 
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I  used  intercession,  O  King,  otherwise  he  would  have  cut  off  his  head 
lamentably. 


0-L*l  (with  prep.  i»)  To  beenough  "  (for),  “  to  suffice.”  (L.  A.,  I., 
p.  265, 11.  12-14). 

In  generosity  he  was  so  open  of  heart  and  hand  that  the  revenue  of 
the  mine  and  the  wealth  of  the  sea  were  not  enough  for  one  day’s  expend¬ 
iture  of  his  right  hand. 

(with  prep,  jl  of  the  person  or  thing) :  “  To  have  no  regard  ” 
(for).  (Hadika,  p.  12,  1.  10). 

t/4 \j  jl  jUJito-jj! 

For  the  preservation  of  your  property,  your  person,  and  your  breath 
He  is  sufficient  for  you  but  you,  you  have  no  regard  for  Him. 

(with  prep,  j  of  the  person) :  “  To  attribute  ”  (to).  (M.,  I.,  410). 
j®*  £ >*  _)  j*  jfi*  »L*  I  I  j6”  Aj  I  (J 

Materialists  have  said  :  “  This  indeed  has  been  from  all  time  ;  why 
should  we  attribute  it  to  a  generous  Lord  ?” 

- “  To  make,  contrive,  set (as  a  talisman).  (H.  P.,  76). 

(jiw,  ^  j**  )  I  0 1  j  c?*-  J*"  ®  ^  (J  I  ^ 

cjS*  Ol  k_» j-JJ  <d** 

The  talisman  she’d  set  upon  her  road ;  her  casting  down  before  her 
thousand  heads — 

All  he  related  there  before  the  sage  ;  in  naught  did  he  the  matter  hide 
(from  him). 

(basljldan),  (orOA#r~0  is  composed  of  the  particle  *  (ba  for  bi) 
and  the  verbOA#s-»but  it  has  generally  taken  the  place  of  the  simple  verb. 

•ik  (An  illustration  of  the  word  “  Asylum.”).  (M.,  II.,  420). 

^  ij 
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Adam,  who  was  the  asylum  (i.e.,  object)  of  (the  words),  “  He  taught 
(him)  the  names,”  had  no  power  against  the  lightning-like  attack  of  this  dog. 

[“  This  dog  ”  isjSatan.] 

cM  Explained  by  Steingass  as  “  bila-shayin,”  “  without  cause  or 
reason,  without  a  why  or  wherefore but  it  probably  is  “  ba-lash  ” 
(bi-lash),  “  as  a  mere  nothing.” 

jk»  (?  buluk) :  “  The  sound  made  when  something  is  thrown  into  water 
“flap.”  (M.,  II.,  196). 

ok  dl-j  I*  jjift  lr  j  1  I  j  j  I 

At  the  sound  of  the  water  he  is  full  to  the  throat  of  wine  ;  (but)  the 
alien  hears  nothing  but  the  sound  of  “  flap.” 

O',  (bun). 


(  O'.-**.  •  See  under  bad-bun). 

dUi  0;  :  “  Painful  effort  and  reluctance,”  (in  the  locution  OldJ  i  j,  jl  “  with 
painful  effort  and  reluctance  ”).  (M.  II.,  426). 

0^  tfl  <jl  jl-U>  j  I  Ol^-i  y  Jl 

J  I J  cJj  ^  ^  J  I  Jlc  j  i  I  ,*•  y  l>" 

•  -  •  ^ 

(Satan),  with  painful  effort  and  reluctance,  said  to  him,  “  Know,  O 
you,  that  I  awakened  you  to  the  end. 

That  you  might  be  with  the  congregation,  (and  follow)  in  the  prayers 
after  the  Prophet,  whose  state  is  exalted.” 

- “  One’s  utmost  effort.”  (in  the  same  locution,  Ol-to  j-JI  )•  (M.  ,11., 

468). 


^S~ ol^’d  J|  JIa  4iii  J|  sjU. 

(You  say  hypocritically),  “  I  cannot  avoid  providing  for  my  family ; 
with  my  utmost  effort  I  earn  that  which  is  lawful.” 


[Cf.  Redhouse  ;  Ol-^  “  An  extreme  effort  or  resource.”]. 

<jxC|  j  (with  prep.  \  of  person,  and  accusative  of  thing ).  “To  arrange, 
make  an  arrangement  ”  (with).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  419). 


^  .  j  v  *j|  j  y  aL-il>  f  v  ■  jtn  . j*  •*>  ^jT  I  j 

This  matter  which  I  have  arranged  with  the  King  of  Ttiran  would  be 
spread  throughout  the  woild. 
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[The  Prince  Siyavash  is  deprecating  the  breaking  of  faith  with  the 
King  of  Turan,  Afrasiyab,  whose  daughter  he  has  married]. 

- “  To  conceive  ”  (an  idea).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1914). 

.  . y  >X_)!  jCo  s  .  j-Ajf  -LLJ  j>- 

When  the  Kaisar  heard  their  words  he  conceived  a  different  idea. 

[The  advisers  of  the  Kaisar  have  dissuaded  him  from  helping  Khusrau 
Parviz]. 

- “  To  begin,”  (as  a  speech).  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1476). 

_  » j  v  j  ^  «><«^  ^  I  j 

Munzir  heard  the  words  of  Bahram,  and  began  to  speak  in  answer 
manfully. 

<>j  :  “  To  reach  (its  or  their)  limits.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1852). 


.  >>  .uT  jjSJU  ^1*  jl  ^  S  . •J**  (j*  jl  jr  jl  jf- 

Seek  not,  any  one  of  you,  further  words  from  me,  for  as  regards  this 
matter,  my  knowledge  and  views  reach  their  limits  (in  the  words  I  have 
spoken). 

O-SjjT  :  “  To  result  in,  to  entail,”  (lit.,  “  to  bring  at  the  end  ”).  (Sh. 

N.,  I.,  471). 

(Cf.  j y'jfc'w  “To  be  anxious  about  the  issue  or  consequences 

of  a  matter  ”). 

N '/*'  £  v jJL*  jSjJj  I  iS  ^  ji* 

Do  not  give  such  order  now :  be  not  precipitate ;  for  precipitation 
results  in  repentance. 

[Pilsam  is  trying  to  dissuade  Afrasiyab  from  executing  Siyavash]. 
jxi  :  “  To  come  to  a  definite  issue.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1915). 


f  I  jl  I  j  I  j 

v  *  (S  ^—44®*-^  !)  ^  l— 


l^a  |  ^  Vj  J 

Jui  U jkiij  (S) j  . _ u yS 


We  have  discussed  the  matter  on  every  side ;  we  have  altered  our 
former  judgment. 

Our  judgment  and  words  have  now  come  to  a  definite  issue  :  I  will 
open  the  door  of  my  old  treasuries. 
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■L*.  (band). 

JijX>  :  “  Link  upon  link,  in  links.”  (Ch.  M..  p.  34). 

Jfrj  -*H  o  j  * j4»-  j  .xo  JH'-** 

He  saw  hyacinths  twisting  round  the  face  of  the  sun,  with  ring  upon 
ring  like  chain-armour,  and  link  upon -link  like  a  chain. 

[Description  of  the  locks  on  the  face  of  Ayaz,  the  favourite  of  Mahmud.] 
(with  prep.L  ):  “  To  confine  ”  (to). 

j  Ln  1  l)  ^7 '  w  1  -X  ^  b  4 ^  j  j  ^  ,«i 

^  ^  H  *  *  * 

The  general  gave  the  army  only  counsel :  he  confined  his  tongue  to 
giving  counsel. 

ji  fx*  ;  “  To  prevent,  obstruct.”  (M.,  II.,  76). 

The  division  of  the  boy’s  claim  among  them  would  have  been  only  a 
few  “  dangs  ;”  but  the  influence  of  the  Shaikh’s  mind  prevented  that 
generosity. 

AH  :  "  A  site.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  442). 

■J  jJ  }  l_JLi  a  Xi>-  jj  <-J  y>-  ATT  juju-j  J  I* 


d£b  wA  J*  j  *-ri  J 
•X  Lf'  ^  jj  ^  J  j  £ 


df^>  .  ’>»< )  1 

i  LiT _/  V  *^1  l  j  b  |  4)  jLw. 


£j50  L?>Jj  £  \  u  j>x»l  j-H  ^1  jj  v  *-j  L.  j  Li  fA/ 

They  reached  a  place  that  was  convenient,  as  being  fit  for  cultivation 
and  building,  (a  place  that  was  well  and  happily  situated). 

The  air  was  wholesome  and  the  ground  bright-hued,  the  ground  like 
the  leopard’s  back  brocaded. 

Siyavash  opened  his  lips  and  said  to  Piran  :  ”  Here  is  a  region  most 
happily  constituted. 

I  will  raise  up  a  spacious  city,  in  which  shall  be  gardens,  villas  and 
palaces.” 

[See  too  under  Af  ]. 
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[The  Turanian  King  Afrasiyab  is  making  preparations  for  war  with 
Rustam  who  has  killed  the  former’s  son  Surka  in  revenge  for  the  murder 
of  Siyavash  the  son  of  Kai-Ka’us.] 

ury 

cPb  cry  j  :  “  To  pay  homage”  ,  (lit.,  “  to  kiss  the  ground  ”),  (Sh. 
N.,  II.,  496). 

cry  ^..Cm  j  j  ^  erf  j  ck  **fjyt- 

When  he  had  fastened  the  drum  on  to  the  elephant’s  saddle,  the  sky 
paid  homage,  (i.e.,  the  sky,  as  it  were,  bowed  down  in  homage  before 
curves  more  exalted  than  its  own). 

£ y  :  (for  buvad  ki)  :  “  In  the  hope  that.”  (M.,  II.,  324). 

I }  ^  Xilf  jjjj;  JJ  1 J  s  •tiU  j  4S”  y 

i>*.  *1)  Jl  t)jJj^-  fr  ci)li 

In  the  hope  that  a  spiritual  guide  may  deliver  you,  and  draw  you  out 
of  danger. 

Having  no  strength,  take  heed  you  constantly  put  forth  a  plaint,  and 
being  blind,  you  disobey  not  him  who  can  see  the  road. 

<*y(  y) 

&*jjSy  (with  prep,  jl) :  “  To  get  an  inkling”  (of).  (M.,  II.,  333). 

i—olS”' (j*jJ  4>- j  | crX  y  Jj£  jl  yi  0 

When  Abu  Bakr  got  an  inkling  of  Muhammad,  he  said,  “  This  is  a 
face  which  does  not  lie.” 

[Abu  Bakr  being  of  like  nature  to  Muhammad  could  soon  appreciate 
his  truth]. 

- (M.,  II.,  456—7). 

I  c-J  j  j  j  cr^,  j*-  0LJ4  ^1 

fS  t  tfy  jf  C~~l.>  tfl  X  y  t fjjo. 

When  he  has  given  these  indications,  you  will  say,  “Go  on  before ! 
It  is  the  time  for  the  undertaking  ;  you  be  the  leader. 

I  will  follow  you,  O  speaker  of  truth  ;  you  have  got  an  inkling  of  my 
camel ;  show  (me)  where  (it  is). 

C/*fiSy  “  To  smell,”  (trans.),  may  be  deduced  from  JfiSy  g.  v. 
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jftfy. :  “  Smelling,  a  smeller,”  (trans.).  (M.,  III.,  38),  ( ji  / <£y\  To 
smell  ”). 

J )y  ^  jftS y 

Alas  for  that  foolish  and  erring  creature  whose  breath  Munkir  or 
Nakir  smells  in  the  tomb  ! 

\y.  :  “  Smelling,  a  smeller.”  (trans.).  \y  “  To  smell,”  (trans.) 

(M.,  HI.,  38). 

C**“*^l<*  <jl^-  ^  jjS  y^ (ji* 

Beware  !  for  the  Creator  smells  your  breath — how  can  anyone  escape 
but  him  who  is  sincere  ? 

*  (ba,  be),  preposition.  See  v 

*  (bih). 

OX»T 4j  (  with  prep,  j! ) :  “  To  surpass.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  529). 

(j'J  Cjf  -)!>**  **>J  *  <j  &>. 

A  single  man  surpass  so  many  cavaliers  !  Fortune  is  surely  hostile 
and  rancorous. 

4,'lf 

Oi  jjT  4)1^. ;  “  To  find  a  pretext  ”  (for  inaction),  "  to  excuse  one-self  ” 
(from  action).  (Ch.  M.,  p.  137,  11.  12-15). 

_)La  jlat  If  o _)li_  iLsl  J _)ISO  «Lil  y$ 

^ ^  dlil  ft  &  S)j  dll* 

When  a  man  sets  to  work  earnestly  and  Fortune  attends  him,  he  may 
show  the  people  standard  gold  from  dark  earth. 

The  Sky  looks  upon  him  as  great  who  does  not  find  a  pretext  (for 
inaction)  in  that  the  work  seems  small. 

Ailf-  (with  prep,  jl  of  person  and  j  of  thing) :  “  The  possibility  of 
cavilling  (against)  or  objecting  (to)  a  person  (on  the  score  of)  something.” 

(Sh.  N.,  I.,  398). 

■La*  jA  Aj\a»-  «Aa3  l  J  4**W  4i 

iyj  4»‘  l-  J  J  J  >■  j  45  L  j  jl  _)U  <it 

’•  *  *  ♦ 

They  found  in  the  wood  a  lovely  damsel  with  smiling  lips  ;  and  both 
of  them  hurried  on. 
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None  in  the  world  had  so  lovely  a  face  :  on  the  score  of  beauty  there 
could  be  no  cavilling  about  her.  (  Cf.  Cr-~*r  ^)- 

{yr)iJ yr  ^  Seeking  a  motive,  looking  for  an  occasion  or  reason” 

(to  act) ;  almost  equivalent  to  “  expectant.”  (M.,  II.,  319). 

$ (jl>_  J>  j|  T 'S ^  5  j*-  Ai  plij  *b 

Lamentation  and  weeping  are  a  weighty  capital ;  the  universal  mercy 
(of  God)  is  the  most  potent  fostering  nurse. 

The  nurse  or  the  mother  seeks  a  motive  :  (she  waits)  until  that  infant 
of  hers  weeps. 

(with  prep,  j  of  person  and  *  of  thing) :  “  To  be  able  to  allege 
(against)  on  the  score  of.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  457). 

•X**  J  J*  j|  jf  «L)  4*  If-  J*  J  j 

j W  <3^-*  P  (*>“  P  O^-4  j  j  jl  j 
I  could  not  allege  against  him  any  evil  deed  ;  if  I  should  do  him  any  ill. 

The  great  men  would  be  loud  in  blame  of  me,  I  should  become  notori¬ 
ous  throughout  the  world. 

cP  f  (jlf-  (with  accusative) :  “  To  fix  a  price  for.”  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1465). 

ol  jL  0  p j*Lc  jl  j  j 

^  0  1*  ^  f  «P  I 

Then  afterwords  Prince  (Bahram)  said  to  Munzir  ; 

”  Send  for  the  horses  of  these  lance-bearing  (Arabs) ; 

Let  them  fix  a  price  for  any  that  please  me,  and  I  will  give  them  much  more 
(for  them). 

-r 

O'-iLj;  jf  :  ”  To  depart ;”  [lit.  “  to  take  up  (one’s)  portion  ”].  (Sh.  N,. 
IV.,  2001). 

When  he  departed  from  the  hills  and  plain,  he  went  in  joyous  mood 
towards  the  city. 

(as  tPj  j  ) :  “  To  mix,  confuse.”  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1413.) 
OXi.  djjuj  yjfitj  fjj  yj  cP  j  J»  U j  ^  tfjljA 
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Two  entertainments  should  not  be  confused :  wine-drinking  at  the 
feast,  and  going  forth  to  hunt. 

[i.e.,  one  should  not  hunt  after  indulging  in  wine-drinking.] 

iPji  ^  To  be  in  common  with,  to  be  shared  by.”  (Sh.  N.  I.  418). 

j  jl  jl  (ji 

*^i  ^  J  til*  J  jP  1 

When  his  secret  was  shared  by  both  those  persons,  (after  Rustom 
had  left  the  assembly), 

He  said  to  them  “  Through  (my)  ill-fortune  some  evil  befalls  me  every 
moment.” 

tp/pf  :  “  To  collect.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  172,  11.  2-4). 

jU-il  jjl  c-i-C  ^ j jLai  j  oL»  I 

jl  JA  (jl^  JjJ**  J  j  I j*  y 

RudakI  in  his  verses  has  boastfully  told  the  story  of  the  Amir  of 
Khurasan  and  of  his  distribution  (of  money) — 

In  that  he  had  given  him  a  thousand  “  dinars  ”  collected  together 
unduly  from  people  small  and  great. 

(But)  “  you,  O  Prince,  in  a  single  night  have  in  Herat  given  twice 
twenty  thousand  pieces  of  pure  gold  coin.” 

[Praise  of  Tughan  Shah,  son  of  Alp  Arslan,  by  Agraki.  The  “  Amir 
of  Khurasan  "  is  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  the  patron  of  RudakI]. 

jljT ,j  :  “  Unharmed,  without  hindrance  or  trouble.”  (Cf.-^J^ ci).  (Sh. 
N.,  IV.’  2030). 

C*-1*  jC  jl  (j|  J^O  1 

{jj  **■£  ^  Jl*' 

The  quince  moved  gently  from  the  cushions,  passed  rolling  without 
hindrance  to  the  throne, 

And  so  from  the  throne  of  grandeur  it  went  on  till  it  reached  the  ground. 

1 j  J  (equivalent  to  {*  or  cM  ■*»  ) :  ”  Base,  ignoble  ,*  base-born  ” 
(Sh.  N.,  IV.  1880). 

t>»  ^1*2$  I  j  j, 

z jC  j( L_ k p ojiT j  Kfk’j* 


G — 18 
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What  said  that  eloquent  wise  man  ?  “  If  you  give  firm  footing  to  the 
base, 

You  will  have  pain  and  trouble  in  the  issue — do  not  have  any  intercourse 
with  ingrates.” 

[It  is  implied  here  that  the  base  are  always  ungrateful]. 

:  “  Disorganized,  in  disorder.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  522). 
i y,  jjt  4  «Xi  (j|j^  j>- 

When  Plran  came  near  to  the  river,  his  troops  were  scattered  about 
in  disorder. 

- “  Disturbed.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2001). 

*y,  jl  jJj* 

The  air  was  disturbed  by  the  noise  made  by  the  blare  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  loudness  of  the  song. 

4  Inoffensive.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  504). 

iU j  &  ^  gA  b  4  y 

Give  no  pain  to  the  inoffensive  ;  let  your  aim  be  naught  but  manliness 
and  justice. 

(b-est) :  “  Stand,  stop,  wait.”  Properly  transliterated  and  explained 
by  Steingass,  who,  however,  transliterates  incorrectly  “  istadan.” 

o*—}  (blst) :  “  Twenty.”  (Steingass,  following  the  F.  and  Vullers,  gives 
also  ”  injured,  damaged,”  senses  evidently  imagined  by  the  Farhang-e- 
Shu'uri  for  a  passage  quoted  from  the  Masnavl,  in  which  “  b-Ist,”  (”  wait  ”), 
is  undoubtedly  the  correct  reading.  “  Bist  ”  means  nothing  but  “  twenty.” 

False  to  the  conditions  of  a  compact,  or  failing  in  accomplish- 
ing  it.”'  (cf.  Jyj).  (H.  P„  p.  74). 

jl  jl  4  ^  J*"  jl  4^  -)*^!  'J*  V**  (jj 

And  whosoe'er  in  these  conditions  fails,  false  to  the  terms,  his  blood 
be  on  his  head  ! 

j^4  Disengaged  ”  (from  some  particular  occupation).  (Sh.  N.,  IV., 
1428). 

Ijj  *r*sf  <3^  » j*-  1 J  J  )  J 

*y*jisyr  jj— *■  ^  4 

13* 
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He  kissed  his  foot  and  stirrup,  and  was  dazed  through  awe  of  him. 

When  the  loyal  man  was  disengaged  (from  this  act  of  devotion)  the 
King  ordered  him  to  mount  on  horseback. 

:  “  Alien  ”  (to  the  straight  line  ;  i.e.,  deviating,  as  the  third  square 
of  the  knight’s  move  in  chess).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1745). 

.  >>  j  ij'  4—  y<^*l  ol> 

The  knight’s  move  was  over  three  squares ;  in  the  move,  one  square 
was  alien  (to  the  straight  line). 

t)lf  j,  :  “  Certain,  assured.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1894). 

£*)  fL»  J  j,  j  oi"  j ri.y»  j  Xa I 

When  Banduy  was  assured  that  the  army  (of  Bahram)  did  not  disting¬ 
uish  him  from  the  King, 

He  came  down,  and  after  quickly  resuming  his  own  clothes  ascended 
to  the  roof  again  without  fear. 

[Banduy,  persuading  Khusrau  Parvlz  to  escape  from  the  fortified  refuge 
to  which  they  have  fled,  assumes  his  clothes  and  insignia  and  displays 
himself  on  the  roof  to  Bahrain's  troops,  who  take  him  for  the  King]. 

Jx*  Nauseating,  disgusting.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2003).  (Contrast  fjx*  ^ 
which  in  Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2002  means  “  Nauseated,  disgusted”). 

j*  j  {j  I  &  'k,  0  k*.  {j  j***  £  J ou*. 

L4  ^ y  jl  ^4  1)  y  A*.  ^  ...h  ^ y.f 

Thus  spake  Khusrau  :  “  Shirin  in  (her  own)  country  was  even  as  the 
disgusting  bowl  of  poison  ; 

She  has  now,  in  my  palace,  become  (as)  the  (same)  bowl  (filled)  with 
wine  :  thus  has  she  become  fragrant  through  my  scent.” 

( \y.  here  is  neuter  and  means  ”  fragrant  in  Masnavl,  III.,  38  it  is 
transitive  and  means  ”  smelling,  a  smeller  ”). 

J  (Crowing)  unseasonably,”  (in  M.,  II.,  394-5,  and  III.,  40). 

II-  394-5  : 

Consequently  decapitation  should  be  the  fate  of  every  bird  that  crows 
unseasonably.  As  a  notice  (i.e.,  a  warning)  (to  others). 
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III.,  40: 

Xu  y>-  J  jl  Xu  JO  J  Ui 

jl  p^>-  J  jl  jjf"  ^?e*u  j!  j\  p-~>-  X4T  pl&* 

I  O*  J  J*>  £  •L*!'  0»^_  j* 

Worldly  greed  has  gone  and  his  eyes  have  sharpened  ;  his  eyes  have 
become  clear  at  the  time  of  (their)  shedding  blood. 

Following  upon  his  pride  and  anger  when  in  health,  his  eyes  are  now 
as  a  bird  that  crows  unseasonably. 

The  head  of  that  bird  that  sounds  its  clarion  out  of  season  should  be 
cut  off. 

[Rumi  speaking  of  the  dying  man  who  having  visions  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  he  will  suffer  weeps  tears  of  blood  for  his  former  sins  of  pride  and 
anger  when  he  ought  to  have  wept  for  them  at  the  proper  time]. 

(Late  Dr.)  C.  E.  Wilson. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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•  Royal  Asiatic  Society 

THE  idea  of  founding  a  society  with  the  object  of  furthering  the  cause 
of  oriental  learning  and  research  in  England  was  first  formulated  by 
Charles  Wilkins  in  1800,  but  it  was  left  to  his  friend,  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  to  become  the  actual  founder  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1823.  William  IV  was  the  Society’s  first  Patron, 
and  it  has  since  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  patronage  of  Royalty.  The 
present  President  of  the  Society  is  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of 
Willingdon,  p.c.,  g.c.s.i.,  g.c.m.g.,  g.c.i.e.,  g.b.e.:  its  Director  is  Professor 
D.  S.  Margoliouth,  m.a.,  D.Litt.,  f.b.a. 

The  Society’s  principal  activities  are  twofold  :  the  maintenance  in 
London  of  a  centre  of  oriental  studies  and  research,  focussed  upon  a 
specialist  library  of  nearly  50,000  volumes,  and  a  small  but  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts,  together  with  a  regular  programme  of  public 
lectures  ;  and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  original  research  in  all  the 
branches  of  oriental  culture.  The  latter  object  is  served  by  the  publication 
not  only  of  a  quarterly  Journal  (first  published  in  1834,  superseding  the 
Transactions  which  commenced  in  1827),  but  also,  as  funds  permit,  of 
volumes  of  texts  and  studies  in  the  Society’s  various  series.  Since  1933, 
the  following  books  with  Islamic  interest  have  been  published  : — 

Prize  Publication  Fund. 

W.  Ivanow,  A  Guide  to  Ismaili  Literature,  1933. 

I.  Lichtenstadter,  Women  in  the  Aiyam  al-Arab,  1935. 

S.  H.  Taqizadeh,  The  Early  Iranian  Calendars,  1938. 

Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

J.  Robson,  Tracts  on  Listening  to  Music,  1938. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  Monographs. 

W.  J.  Fischel,  Jews  in  the  Economic  and  Political  Life  of  Mediceval 
Islam,  1937. 

P.  Wittek,  The  Rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1939. 

J.  G.  Forlong  Fund  (in  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Oriental 
Studies). 

R.  O.  Wingate  and  Sir  E.  D.  Ross,  Dialogues  in  the  Eastern  Turki 
Dialect,  1934. 

T.  Graham  Bailey,  Kashmiri  Sounds,  1937. 

A.  K.  S.  Lambton,  Three  Persian  Dialects,  1938. 
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India  Office  Library 

The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  by  a  resolution  passed  in 
1798  decided  to  create  a  “  Repository  for  Oriental  Writings  ”  in  their  new 
buildings  then  being  erected  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Early  in  1801  the  first 
Librarian  was  appointed  :  the  choice  of  the  Court  fell  on  Charles  Wilkins, 
the  great  pioneer  of  Sanskrit  studies,  who  also  had  a  sound  knowledge  of 
Arabic  and  Persian.  The  history  of  the  subsequent  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  institution  is  told  in  a  small  book  recently  published  at  the 
India  Office  :  The  Library  of  the  India  Office  (price  2 s.  6d.).  The  Library 
possesses  upwards  of  9,000  manuscripts  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  a 
similar  number  of  Arabic  and  Persian  printed  books :  since  its  foundation, 
it  has  been  a  well-known  centre  of  Islamic  research.  Its  manuscripts  are 
lent  to  libraries  and  research  institutes  all  over  the  world  :  Indian  students 
working  in  London  represent  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  regular 
readers.  The  majority  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  manuscripts  are  already 
well  known  from  the  printed  catalogues  :  the  accessions  are  now  being 
catalogued,  and  the  Library  has  been  fortunate  in  this  connection  in 
securing  the  expert  services  of  Professor  C.  A.  Storey  and  E)r.  R.  Levy. 
A  catalogue  of  the  Persian  printed  books  has  also  been  published,  while 
plans  are  in  progress  for  publishing  a  similar  volume  for  the  Arabic  books. 
Another  enterprise  which  is  now  going  forward  is  the  preparation  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  Library’s  Persian  and  Indian  miniature  paintings  :  this 
collection,  numbering  some  1,500  separate  items,  is  of  special  interest  as 
including  portraits  of  Moghul  emperors  and  statesmen,  some  by  renowned 
artists.  There  are  also  some  fine  specimens  of  calligraphy  by  many  well- 
known  exponents  of  this  art. 


British  Museum 

The  monumental  catalogues  of  Cureton  and  Rieu  already  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  British  Museum,  in  addition  to  its  innumerable  other 
treasures,  possessed  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
manuscripts  in  the  world.  Accessions  continue  to  come  in,  and  a  Short 
Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  acquired  since  1912  (since  the  publication 
of  the  Handlist  by  A.  G.  Ellis  and  E.  Edwards)  is  now  in  preparation,  and 
may  go  to  press  within  the  next  18  months.  A  catalogue  of  the  Turkish 
printed  books  is  also  being  prepared,  to  take  its  place  beside  the  invaluable 
catalogues  of  Arabic  and  Persian  printed  books.  The  Oriental  Students’ 
Reading  Room,  in  its  newer,  brighter  and  more  commodious  quarters, 
continues  to  be  a  centre  for  scholars  to  work  and  meet.  Among  the  manu¬ 
scripts  acquired  during  the  present  year  are  a  fine  old  copy  of  ‘Aufi’s 
Jawami ‘  al-hikayat,  and  the  oldest  known  copy  of  Daulatshah's  Tadhkirat 
al-shu'ara. 

14* 
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Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies,  vol.  X,  part  i,  (1939). 


W.  B.  Henning,  Sogdian  Loan-words  in  New  Persian,  pp.  93-106. 
Persian  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  absorbing  foreign  words  ( like  Urdu, 
and,  for  that  matter,  English).  The  author  gives  a  list  of  classical  Persian 
words  which  can  be  shewn  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Sogdian  :  the 
commonest  of  these  are  £y- ,  dj* ,  j  y.  j  ,  and  j'-v.  (the  Sogdian  origin  of 
which  is  proposed  by  the  author  for  the  first  time). 

S.  H.  Taqizadeh,  Various  eras  and  calendars  used  in  the  countries  of 
Islam,  pp.  107-132,  concludes  the  author’s  previous  communication  on 
this  subject  (vol.  IX,  p.  922).  In  the  present  article  14  different  systems  of 
chronology  are  discussed,  of  which  five  are  foreign  eras  used  by  Muslims 
or  mentioned  by  Muslim  authors. 

A.  S.  Tritton,  The  average  man  in  early  Islam,  pp.  133-140,  assembles  a 
number  of  anecdotes,  the  majority  of  which  are  taken  from  the  Kitdh  al- 
Agha.nl,  to  shew  that  impiety,  and  even  blasphemy,  were  not  unknown  among 
early  Muslims.  He  concludes  :  “  During  the  first  three  centuries  not  afl 
Muslims  were  saints.  Religion  sat  lightly  on  some.  The  worst  offenders 
were  confined  to  small  groups  yet  there  was  an  audience  which  took  a 
horrified  delight  in  their  doings.” 

V.  Minorsky,  A  Civil  and  Military  Review  in  Fars  171811/1476,  pp.  141- 
184.  This  is  an  abridged  translation,  with  critical  commentary,  of  the 
‘Ard-namah  of  the  well-known  theologian  and  moralist  Jalal  al-Din  al- 
Dawanl  (d.  908/ 1 502),  of  which  a  unique  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Hamidiya 
Library  at  Istanbul.  The  manuscript  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers  in  Fars  who  took  part  in  a  parade  held  by  Sultan-Khalil, 
of  which  DawanI  was  an  eye-witness,  and  other  valuable  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  besides.  Professor  Minorsky  is  at  present  writing  a  monumental 
work  on  Safavid  administration. 

Miss  Gertrude  H.  Stern,  Muhammad’s  Bond  with  the  Women,  pp.  185- 
197,  discusses  the  nature  of  the  “  bond  ”  made  by  converted  women  with 
the  Prophet  on  the  basis  of  Qur’an,  lx  12. 

C.  C.  Edwards,  Calligraphers  and  Artists  :  a  Persian  Work  of  the  late 
1 6th  Century,  pp.  199-2 n,  describes  a  manuscript  in  his  possession  which 
contains  valuable  biographies  of  famous  Persian  calligraphers  and  painters. 
He  states  that  another  copy  of  this  treatise,  by  QadI  Ahmad  (d.  990/1582), 
is  in  the  library  of  Aqa  Saiyid  Muhammad  ‘All  of  Hyderabad,  and  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  Miss  Zuhra  Da‘i-zada  to  publish  the  work  as  her  thesis 
for  the  M.A.  degree  at  the  Osmania  University.  As  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  artists  of  Persia  is  notoriously  scanty,  the  publication 
of  this  new  source  may  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 

S.  A.  Rochlin,  Aspects  of  Islam  in  Nineteenth-Century  South  Africa, 
pp.  2 13 -22 1,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  struggle  to  establish  a 
Muslim  community  in  South  Africa  during  the  pioneering  days. 
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Revue  dies  Etudes  Islamiques,  Annee  1938,  Cahier  IV 

This  number  contains  the  concluding  portion  of  the  sixth  series  of 
Abstracta  Islamica  (pp.  37-153),  covering  sections  I-V  (History  of  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Kalam,  Linguistics  and  Pedagogy,  Sociology  and  Ethno¬ 
logy,  Literature)  and  VII-XII  (Law  and  Administration,  Mysticism  and 
Theology,  Modernism,  Colonization  and  Contemporary  Politics,  Muslim 
History,  Bibliography  and  Biography).  This  series  of  bibliographical 
summaries  is  extremely  valuable,  covering  as  it  does  periodicals  as  well 
as  separate  publications,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  collaborators  will 
continue  their  meritorious  work. 


Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  59,  No.  2.,  June  1939 

The  only  article  of  Islamic  interest  is  H.  N.  Howard,  Preliminary 
Materials  for  a  Survey  of  the  Libraries  and  Archives  of  Istanbul.  The  author 
enumerates  the  principal  libraries  and  museums  in  Istanbul  and  elsewhere 
in  Turkey,  giving  a  short  account  of  their  history  and  contents.  He  refers 
to  the  beginnings  which  are  being  made  towards  cataloguing  the  great 
collections,  but  writes,  ‘  ‘  it  should  be  added  that  while  the  Turks  themselves 
are  doing  a  splendid  work  in  assembling  and  cataloguing  their  materials, 
within  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  administration  of  the  libra¬ 
ries  and  museums,  which  is  a  section  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
at  Ankara,  little  more  than  a  real  beginning  seems  to  have  been  made.” 
He  pays  tribute  in  this  connection  to  the  invaluable  pioneering  work  of 
Dr.  H.  Ritter,  who  has  not  only  published,  in  a  series  of  articles  (Philo- 
logika)  contributed  to  Der  Islam  during  recent  years,  details  about  especial¬ 
ly  important  manuscripts  touching  the  various  branches  of  Islamic  science 
and  literature,  but  has  also  furnished  Islamic  researchers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  with  information  about  particular  manuscripts  in  Istanbul  and 
elsewhere  :  his  services  in  this  latter  respect  make  of  him  a  truly  heroic 
character.  Other  German  scholars,  working  under  his  direction,  have  from 
time  to  time  furnished  further  particulars  on  special  subjects :  such  as 
F.  Tauer  on  the  historical  works,  R.  Walzer  on  translations  of  Greek 
medical  authors.  Nor  should  the  work  of  Dr.  O.  Rescher  be  forgotten. 
What  is  already  known  of  these  incomparable  collections  only  serves, 
however,  to  whet  the  appetite  for  further  information  :  and  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  ways  and  means  may  be  found  for  publishing  a  complete 
and  systematic  catalogue  of  all  the  Islamic  manuscripts  preserved  in 
Turkey. 

A.  J.  A. 


Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  July  1939 

Dr.  Arberry  publishes  a  list  of  recent  acquisitions  of  Arabic,  Persian 
and  Turkish  manuscripts  made  by  the  library  of  the  India  Office  for  which 
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we  must  be  grateful  even  if  not  many  items  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
Such  accounts  are  in  reality  a  crying  necessity  when  one  considers  that 
the  numerous  additions  made  to  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  may 
become  generally  known  only  to  scholars  when  most  of  us,  who  are  now 
living,  will  long  have  laid  down  the  pen. 

No.  4559  contains  a  vocabulary  of  uncommon  Persian  words  which 
Briggs  collected  when  he  prepared  the  first  edition  of  the  Tarikh-i  Firishta. 
It  should  be  well  worth  examining. 

No.  4574  The  Commentary  of  the  Diwan  of  Imra  al-Qais  by  at-Tusi. 
Though  a  modem  copy  of  an  Istanbul  manuscript  it  will  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  the  original  as  the  scribe  Ibrahim  Haqqi  is  a  competent 
living  Arabic  scholar.  We  should  certainly  get  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
Riwaya  of  this  the  most  famous  of  all  ancient  Arabic  poets  than  from  the 
commentary  of  the  Spanish  scholars  al-A‘lam.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
upon  it  at  a  later  date. 

No.  4599  contains  selections  from  the  Diwans  of  several  minor  Persian 
poets  whose  collected  poems  are  either  lost  or  extremely  rare. 

No.  4627  contains  a  similar  collection  only  with  much  shorter  extracts. 

No.  4627  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  Hamasa  of  Abu  Tammam  dated  507- 
537  with  marginal  notes  derived  from  the  autograph  of  the  commentary 
of  Tibrlzi. 

R.  Walzer  in  a  learned  article  makes  an  attempt  to  identify  the  works 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  Aristotles  and  Palladios  from  whose  writings 
passages  are  cited  in  the  early  mystic  treatise  ‘Atf  al  Alif  al-Ma‘luf  ‘alal- 
Lam  al-Ma‘tuf  by  Abul  Hasan  ‘All  b.  Muhammad  ad-Dailaml.  These 
quotations  by  ad-Dailami  are  a  fresh  proof  of  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
authors  perhaps  through  translations,  existing  in  Persia  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hijra.  It  was  actually  a  predeliction  of  authors  of  that 
period  to  cite  sayings  of  Greek  philosophers,  even  Ibn  Duraid  in  the 
Mujtana  cites  sentences  attributed  to  various  Greek  writers,  while  several 
works  by  Tha'alibI  contains  special  chapters  on  such  sentences.  Ibn  Hindu 
collected  them  in  a  special  work  “  Kalimat  Ruhaniya  ”  which  has  been 
printed.  Pp.  428-432  Poliak  gives  a  concise  account  of  feudalism  under  the 
Ayyubi  Sultans  which  in  turn  became  the  basis  for  the  system  of  grants 
in  the  Mamluk  State.  It  supplanted  the  wicked  system  of  farming  out 
the  land  revenues  as  practised  by  the  ‘Abbas!  Caliphs  which  enriched  a 
few  immensely  and  must  have  pressed  as  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  tillers 
of  the  ground. 

Pp.  479-498  is  a  short  account  on  the  south- Arabian  Inscriptions  in 
Hadramaut  photographed  by  Miss  Freya  Stark  on  her  recent  journey  in 
that  country.  I  rather  think  most  of  them  were  known  before  but  not  in 
photos. 
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Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgetilandischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  93,  part  I. 

The  first  article  in  this  part  is  by  Prof.  Fuck  with  the  title  “  Die  Rolle 
des  Traditionalismus  in  Islam  ”  (The  role  of  traditionalism  in  Islam).  He 
points  out  that  it  is  most  fascinating  to  account  for  the  spread  of  Islam 
after  its  modest  beginnings  in  Mecca  till  it  has  become  today  a  world- 
religion  with  over  250  millions  of  adherents.  In  spite  of  schisms  dating 
from  the  earliest  times  and  hardly  ever  supported  by  government  Islam 
has  spread  mainly  by  the  enthusiasm  and  efforts  of  private  individuals. 
Like  the  Christian  church  the  believers  in  the  first  decades  were  filled 
with  the  divine  mission  and  did  not  trouble  to  collect  the  sayings  of  the 
master,  but  when  in  time  the  persons  who  knew  him  personally  became 
scarcer,  pious  people  began  to  collect  his  sayings  and  records  of  his  deeds. 
At  first  not  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  actual  wording  to  which  later 
great  attention  was  paid.  It  is  significant  that  not  only  the  orthodox  but 
also  men  of  widely  differing  religious  opinions  entered  upon  this  task  in 
Islam.  Long  and  arduous  journeys  were  undertaken  to  find  out  persons 
who  had  knowledge  of  certain  traditions  which  were  not  current  in  the 
part  of  the  world  where  the  earnest  enquirer  lived.  This  was  possible  in 
the  first  three  centuries  after  the  Hijra  when  the  Muslim  Empire  had  a 
certain  amount  of  political  unity  and  it  was  through  these  very  journeys 
that  a  continual  contact  with  the  most  remote  regions  was  obtained  almost 
uninterruptedly.  There  were  many  searchers  in  the  field  and  it  was  only 
long  after  they  had  died  that  the  Sahlh  of  Bukhari  and  the  other  canonical 
books  of  tradition  attained  their  claim  to  the  first  rank.  These  Imams 
were  only  some  of  the  army  of  athletes  in  the  struggle  for  arrival  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  aims  of  Islam.  So  the  collections  of  Hadith  became 
the  handbooks  for  all  sects  however  much  they  may  differ  in  detail  and 
these  researches  created  a  binding  tie  between  all  creeds  and  a  guide  for 
the  expansion  of  Islam  to  this  day. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  honesty  of  these  searchers  for  truth 
and  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  eliminate  anything  which  was  not  genuine,, 
yet  they  were,  by  their  methods,  often  unable  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  what  was  not  genuine.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they  fought  an  unrelenting 
struggle  against  such  introductions.  It  is  upon  their  labours  that  non- 
Muslim  writers  have  based  their  criticism  which,  as  a  rule  cling  to  morsels 
of  what  is  spurious  and  on  purpose  ignore  the  mass  of  what  is  undoubtedly 
genuine. 

On  p.  152  Lentz  reviews  the  recent  publications  of  new  Iranian  dic¬ 
tionaries  among  them  a  German-Persian  dictionary  by  Gh.  A.  Tarbiat 
and  the  Pashto  dictionary  “  Di  musauwade  pi  Daul  Imarei  Pashto  sind, 
etc.”  published  in  Kabul  1356  (1937/8)  which  is  intended  to  be  a  hand¬ 
book  for  the  introduction  of  Pashto  in  place  of  Persian  as  the  official 
language  of  the  country. 


F.  K- 
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ALTHOUGH  the  French  have  been  holding  sway  over  Northern 
Africa  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  only  lately  that  they  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  the  collections  of  MSS.  in  the  endowed 
libraries.  In  Morocco,  not  only  the  mosque  schools  but  also  zawiyuhs 
(khanqahs)  spread  all  over  the  country,  have  always  contained 
valuable  collections  of  Arabic  MSS.  Much  has  been  lost  during  the  last 
few  centuries  owing  to  incessant  wars  as  well  as  the  negligence  of  the 
administrators.  Four  .years  ago,  the  French  government  decided  to  bring 
all  these  endowed  libraries  under  one  control.  Accordingly,  at  Rabat, 
a  central  Bibliotheque  du  Protectorat  has  been  founded  which  already 
boasts  the  possession  of  several  thousand  MSS.  the  cataloguing  of  which 
is  progressing  rapidly.  The  cataloguing  of  the  libraries  concerned  in  all 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  country  is  being  conducted  under  trained 
officials  and  a  Catalogus  catalogorum  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  whole 
country  is  being  made  available  at  these  central  archives  at  Rabat.  It  is 
possible  to  obtain  photographic  copies  of  MSS.  through  this  centre  where 
necessary  apparatus  has  been  installed.  This  central  library  also  publishes 
a  French  periodical,  Hesperes  specialising  in  documentation  and  welcomes 
exchange.  The  bigger  libraries  in  the  country  are  situated  in  Marrakush, 
Rabat,  Fas,  Tilimsan,  Miknas,  Tazah,  and  Sus  in  Morocco,  and  in  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Qairawan,  etc.  Private  libraries  are  also  not  a  few  in  number. 
Those  of  Saiyid  ‘  Abdulhaiy  al-Kattaniy  in  Fas  and  General  Hasan 
Husni  ‘Abdulwahhab  in  Tunis  are  perhaps  the  best  and  also  the  biggest. 
Other  details  will  follow. 


NORTH-WEST  INDIA 

CULTURAL  ZONES;  “  I  would  like  to  see  the  Panjab,  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province,  Sind  and  Baluchistan  combined  into  a  single 
State,  self-governing  within  the  British  Empire.  The  formation  of  a 
consolidated  North-West  Indian  Muslim  State  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
final  destiny  of  the  Muslims  at  least  of  North-West  India.”  This  scheme 
for  the  fullest  cultural  autonomy  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Sir  Muhammad 
Iqbal  for  the  consideration  of  the  future  Federation,  in  his  presidential 
address  at  the  All-India  Muslim  League  Session  held  at  Allahabad  in  1930. 
The  proposal  met  with  adverse  criticism  by  the  non-Muslim  organisa¬ 
tions  of  India,  yet  it  was  much  appreciated  and  supported  by  the  Muslims 
and  later  on  shaped  into  a  Pakistan  movement  on  behalf  of  the  Musalmans 
of  the  North  by  a  group  of  young  Panjabi  Muslims.  It  was  Dr.  Sayed 
Abdul  Latif  of  Hyderabad  who  drafted  a  scheme  for  the  Cultural  Future 
of  India  in  1938.  Dr.  Latif  has  divided  India  in  his  scheme  into  four 
Muslim  Cultural  Zones  :  1.  North-West  Block.  2.  Delhi-Lucknow  Block. 
3.  North-East  Block,  and  4.  The  Deccan  Block.  Dr.  Latif 's  scheme  is 
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different  from  that  of  Dr.  Iqbal's  Muslim  India  Within  India.  The  recent 
publication  of  Sir  Sikandar  Hayat  Khan’s  scheme  has  touched  upon 
the  future  Federation  of  India  on  the  basis  of  demarcation  of  the  country 
into  seven  zones  free  from  any  communal  consideration.  The  map  of 
Sir  Sikandar’ s  scheme  is  as  follows. — 

i.  Assam,  Bengal,  Bengal  States  and  Sikkim.  2.  Bihar  and  Orissa. 
3.  The  United  Provinces  and  United  Provinces  States.  4.  Madras,  Tra- 
vancore,  Madras  States,  and  Coorg.  5.  Bombay,  Hyderabad,  Western 
Indian  States,  Bombay  States,  Mysore  and  Central  Indian  Province  States. 
6.  Rajputana  States  (minus  Bikaner  and  Jaisalmer),  Gwalior,  Central 
Indian  States  and  Orissa,  Central  Provinces  and  Berar.  7.  Panjab,  Sind,. 
North-Western  Frontier  Province,  Baluchistan  and  Bikaner  and  Jaisalmer. 

The  Panjab  Muslim  students  dream  of  a  Pakistan  Caliphate  in  the 
North  and  Moulana  Abdul  Wadoodof  the  Jamiat  Ulema  Sarhad  envisages 
an  independent  Muslim  State  to  be  called  Eastern  Afghanistan.  The 
proposed  Pakistan  Caliphate  is  to  comprise  not  only  Sind,  Baluchistan 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab,  as  included  in 
the  original  Pakistan  scheme,  but  also  embraces  in  its  fold  parts  of  the 
United  Provinces  and  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  running  along  with 
the  Ganges  right  up  to  Bengal  and  Assam.  Both  the  schemes  aim  at 
establishing  an  exclusively  Muslim  State  in  Northern  India.  The  rest  of 
India  is  described  as  God’s  Country.  The  Muslim  Student  Federation, 
which  has  propounded  the  scheme  of  Pakistan  Caliphate  claims  the  birth¬ 
right  of  Muslims  in  Northern  India  as  their  homelands,  and  in  other 
words  means  exclusive  rights  for  Muslims  in  territories  which  they  pre¬ 
dominate.  The  proposed  Muslim  State,  according  to  its  authors,  will  be 
ruled  by  a  spiritual  dictator  who  will  be  the  shadow  of  God  on  earth 
j  4l>l  jk  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  the  Holy  Quran.  The 
scheme  has  already  found  support  among  the  tribes : — Mohmands, 
Afridis,  Waziris,  and  various  tribal  areas. 

In  short,  there  are  at  present  about  seven  schemes  in  the  air  to  be 
considered  with  a  view  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  in  the  formation 
of  the  forthcoming  federation  of  India.  They  are : —  Sir  Sikandar’s 
Scheme,  the  Pakistan  Plan,  the  Quinquepartite  Scheme  of  the  Nawab  of 
Mamdot,  the  Pakistan  Caliphate,  Dr.  Latif’s  Cultural  Future  of  India, 
the  scheme  of  the  Muslim  Student  Federation,  and  the  Eastern  Afghanis¬ 
tan  Scheme. 

#  *  *  * 

THE  LAHORE  ART  CIRCLE  is  well  known  in  Panjab  higher 
circles  for  its  various  activities  to  promote  Art  in  all  branches,  such  as 
music,  drama,  architecture,  painting,  etc.  This  year  the  programme 
included  an  interesting  paper  entitled  Some  Aspects  of  Mughal  Art,  read 
by  Mr.  R.  B.  Becket,  I.C.S.  (a  joint  contribution  of  Mr.  Becket  and 
Dr.  M.  A.  Chaghtai).  It  was  illustrated  with  slides  and  based  on  some 
rare  and  original  illustrations  of  a  very  high  order  from  an  illustrated 
MS.  of  Razm  Nama  in  Mr.  Becket’s  possession.  These  illustrations  were 
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actually  of  Jahangir’s  period  and  some  of  them  bore  the  signatures  of  some 
well-known  artists  of  that  period,  viz.,  Abdulla  dated  1025  A.H.  (1616 
A.D.)  and  Fadhl.  A  brief  history  of  pictorial  art  in  India  was  traced. 
Before  the  Mughals  no  Hindu  epics  such  as  the  Ramayana  and  the  Maha- 
bharata  were  ever  translated  into  Persian.  It  was  only  due  to  Akbar 
who  showed  an  active  interest  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  literature  of  India. 
Abul  Fadhl  says  :  “  The  Mahabharata  is  one  of  the  epics  of  Hindustan 
which  by  the  efforts  of  Naqib  Khan,  Mulla  Abdul  Qadir  Badauni  and 
Sheikh  Sultan  Thaneswari  was  turned  into  Persian  from  Sanskrit,  and 
it  consists  of  one  million  verses.  The  Emperor  has  named  this  Dastan-i- 
Pastan  (epic)  RazmNama.  Similarly  the  Ramayana,  etc.,  are  of  the  same 
group.”  This  Persian  adaptation  of  the  Mahabharata  has  a  preface  by 
Abul  Fadhl  himself,  whose  one  illustrated  copy  is  in  the  Pothi  Khana 
(State  Library)  of  Jaipur  State  and  it  is  dated  1588.  It  contains  169  minia¬ 
tures.  The  development  of  book  illustration  at  the  Mughal  court  was 
fully  shown  when  illustrated  editions  of  the  Chingez  Nama,  the  Zafar 
Nama,  Akbar  Nama,  th eNal-Daman,  the Kalela Damna,  the  ‘Ayar  Danish, 
Razm  Nama,  etc.,  were  prepared  by  the  court  artists  of  the  Mughals. 
Many  illustrated  editions  of  these  are  still  preserved  in  various  libraries. 

*  *  *  * 

ORIENTAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  PANJAB  are  centred  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Oriental  College,  Lahore,  which  is  one  of  the  foremost  institu¬ 
tions  of  its  kind  in  India.  It  was  founded  in  1870,  with  the  object  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  diffusion  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  Panjab,  improv¬ 
ing  and  extending  vernacular  literature  generally,  and  affording  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  enlightened  study  of  Oriental  classical  languages  and 
literature.  The  Panjab  University  may  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  this 
institution,  for  it  was  the  Oriental  College  which  was  constituted  a  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1882.  The  Panjab  University  has  since  maintained  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provision  of  its  statutes ;  while  the  University  professor¬ 
ships  in  the  three  principal  Oriental  classical  languages,  viz.,  Arabic, 
Persian  and  Sanskrit,  are  tenable  only  at  this  institution.  The  College, 
which  has  a  large  and  highly  qualified  staff,  prepares  about  two  hundred 
students  annually  for  various  examinations  of  the  Panjab  University  in 
the  different  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  the  East.  Several  Madrasas 
and  Vidyalayas  in  Lahore  and  in  the  districts  are  affiliated  with  the  Oriental 
College,  which  exercises  in  this  way  a  healthy  and  stimulating  influence 
on  its  associated  institutions  favouring  the  creation  of  a  uniformly  high 
standard  of  study.  The  late  Dr.  Sir  T.  W.  Arnold,  Dr.  A.  C.  Woolner 
and  other  distinguished  Oriental  scholars  have  been  the  principals  of 
this  Oriental  College  of  Lahore.  The  present  principal  is  Professor 
Muhammad  Shaft  who  joined  this  college  in  1919  as  an  Arabic  Professor. 
He  is  a  versatile  scholar  of  an  established  fame  both  in  India  and  abroad. 

The  College  has  its  own  organ,  namely,  the  Oriental  College  Magazine, 
which  was  started  in  1925  and  has  since  then  regularly  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  four  times  a  year.  It  is  edited  by  Principal  Muhammad  Shaft  who 
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is  assisted  by  his  colleague  Dr.  Muhammad  Iqbal,  Professor  of  Persian. 
This  magazine  contains  original  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
various  languages  that  are  taught  at  the  college  by  both  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  college  and  other  learned  scholars.  Several  hitherto  un¬ 
published  and  rare  works  of  great  literary  and  historical  value  have 
appeared  in  successive  instalments  in  the  pages  of  this  journal.  For 
instance  its  two  issues  of  February  and  May  last  contain  important  studies 
by  Professor  Hafiz  Mahmud  ShairanI  of  this  college  for  Urdu,  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Urdu  scholarship.  In  about  ioo  pages 
he  discusses  a  rare  MS.  of  in  verse,  an  account  of  the  early 

prophets  as  well  as  a  complete  biography  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad.  It 
follows  the  Hindi  rhythmical  order  and  was  composed  in  the  years  1164- 
1170  A.H.  Its  author  bore  either  or^^as  his  nom  de  plume  but  his 
real  name  cannot  be  traced.  This  book  is  an  early  specimen  of  Urdu 
written  in  Bayana  near  Agra,  and  follows  the  teachings  of  Muhammad 
Mahdi  of  Jaunpur,  but  Prof.  ShairanI  has  confined  his  researches  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  language  along  with  historical  references.  Dr.  Inayat 
Ullah  of  Multan  College  contributes  a  valuable  article  on  European 
travellers  and  their  missions  into  Arabia,  which  is  quite  a  new  thing  of 
its  nature  in  Urdu.  Moulvi  Abdul  Qayyum,  lecturer  of  the  Gujrat 
(Panjab)  College,  has  compiled  indices  of  v yt\  t)U  which  include 
1  ^xlll  and  jljill  of  the  poets  whose  specimens  of  verses  have 

been  quoted  as  authority  in  explanation  of  the  meanings  of  certain  words. 
This  most  important  work  is  meeting  with  appreciation  by  many  gxeat 
scholars  both  in  India  and  abroad. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Islamic  Culture  the  work  of  the  Panjab  University 
Arabic  and  Persian  Society  was  introduced.  This  Society  is  also  controlled 
by  Principal  Muhammad  Shaft  as  its  president.  It  has  so  far  published 
many  useful  works  but  recently  the  publication  of  Ibn  Al-Fuwati’s 

(vide  Islamic  Culture,  Oct.  1937)  and  Kamal 
Nama  of  Khwaju  Kirmanl  have  begun  in  instalments. 

Dr.  Pir  Muhammad  Hasan,  m.a.,  ph.D.,  Lecturer,  Lahore  Women's 
College,  deserves  our  congratulations  for  his  ardent  efforts  in  preparing 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Nuzha-tul-Arwah  (Hukma  al- 

Islam  only)  by  Shams  al  din  Muhammad  bin  Mahmud  al  Shahrzuri. 
It  is  based  on  five  extant  MSS.  from  different  collections  both  in  East 
and  West.  Pir  Muhammad  Hasan  has  edited  it  very  carefully  on  the 
most  modern,  critical  and  scientific  bases.  He  has  embellished  his  edition 
with  all  necessary  references  to  the  sources  of  the  biographies  of  the 
persons  mentioned  therein.  The  introduction  of  Di.  Hasan  not  only 
discusses  the  text  and  the  MSS.  used  for  this  edition  but  also  it  contains 
a  complete  biography  of  Shahrzuri  with  a  criticism  of  his  other  works. 
The  date  of  compilation  of  Nuzhah’s  is  fixed  between  586  and  606  A.H. 
In  606  A.H.  the  death  of  Fakhr  al  Din  ar-RazI  occurred.  A  comparison 
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of  theNuzhahandthe  Tatimma  Siwan  al  Hikma  of  Ali  bin  Zaid  al-Baihaqi 
is  a  special  feature  of  this  edition.  All  the  passages,  aphorisms,  and 
verses  are  traced  in  other  works.  The  most  interesting  chapter  deals 
with  the  importance  of  the  Nuzhah,  in  which  the  historiography  of  the 
collections  of  the  sayings  of  the  philosophers  up  to  the  time  of  the  author 
is  outlined.  During  the  reign  of  Jahangir,  the  Mughal  Emperor,  Maqsood 
Ali  Tibrizi  prepared  a  Persian  version  of  the  book,  which  is  discussed 
and  its  defects  pointed  out.  Additions  and  variations  found  in  some 
MSS.  have  been  fully  explained.  Moreover,  all  necessary  indices  have 
been  added  at  the  end..  It  is  hoped  that  this  important  work  of  Dr.  Hasan 
will  shortly  be  published. 

Sh.  Mubarak  Ali,  Lahore,  has  recently  published  an  English  transla¬ 
tion,  Akhlaq-i-Jalali  of  Jalal-ud-Din  Muhammad  Dawwani  (d.  908  A.H.), 
by  Sh.  Hasan  Din,  Advocate  of  the  Lahore  High  Court. 

*  *  #  # 

LITERATURE  ON  IQBAL  :  It  is  a  very  pleasing  feature  that  within 
a  short  period  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal  so  many  useful 
publications,  in  the  Panjab  as  noted  below,  treating  of  both  his  writings 
and  his  life,  have  come  into  existence.  But  we  feel  thirsty  for  a  Muslim 
Boswell  to  furnish  us  with  a  Perfect  Picture  of  the  great  man  in  which 
we  see  the  heavy  form  rolling,  we  hear  it  puffing ;  and  then  comes  the 
Why  Sir?  and  then  What  then  Sir  ?  and  the  No,  Sir  and  the  You  do  not 
see  your  way  through  the  question,  Sir. 

Iqbal’s  Educational  Philosophy  by  Khwaja  Ghulam-us-Saiyidain.  The 
Poet  of  the  East  by  M.  Abdullah  Anwar  Beg  for  which  a  preface  has  been 
provided  by  Dr.  Nicholson,  formerly  Professor  at  Cambridge.  A  special 
number  of  fouhar-i-Iqbal  (  Jlil _/>_*>-  ),  the  journal  of  the  students  and 
staff  of  Jamia  Millia,  Delhi,  is  devoted  to  articles  on  Iqbal.  It  is  a  book 
in  itself  and  bears  original  contributions  from  the  students  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff,  who  discuss  many  important  sides  of  Iqbal's  works. 

Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu,  Delhi’s  authoritative  quarterly  organ, 
Urdu  brings  out  a  special  issue  on  Iqbal,  written  by  distinguished  scholars. 
It  covers  over  four  hundred  pages.  The  contributors  deserve  our  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  labour,  their  great  devotion  to  Iqbal  and  their  constructive 
criticism  of  his  writings.  Dr.  Kh.  Abdul  Hakim  of  the  Osmania  University 
writes  an  important  article  on  Rumi,  Nietzche  and  Iqbal,  which  shows  that 
Iqbal  imbibed  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  philosophy,  but  created 
his  own  Islamic  philosophy  on  comparative  lines.  Dr.  Yusuf  Husain 
Khan  of  the  Osmania  University  discusses  Iqbal  and  Art ;  Dr.  Qazi 
Abdul  Hamid  Iqbal’s  Personality  and  his  Message ;  Sayed  Al  Ahmad 
Sarwar,  Lecturer,  the  Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  says  in  his  contribu¬ 
tion  Iqbal  and  his  Critics,  that  Iqbal's  original  writings  have  enriched  the 
language  a  good  deal  by  coining  new  similes  and  metaphors.  Maqalat-i- 
Youm-i-Iqbal  ( Jlil  j* ym  oVlL* )  Urdu  and  English  articles,  read  on 
Iqbal  Day  at  Lahore  in  1938,  by  prominent  scholars.  Sirat-i-Iqbal 
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JUI)  by  Moulvi  Muhammad  Tahir.  Iqbal  aur  Uska  Paigham  (  jjl  J  til 
^UjIC.1)  by  Dr.  Tasuddaq  Husain  Khalid  and  Muhammad  Rafiq 
Khawar. 

#  *  #  m 

NADWA-TUL-MUSANNIFIN,  DELHI,  came  into  existence  last 
year,  and  consists  of  a  group  of  young  scholars,  mostly  graduates  of  Deov- 
band,  with  the  following  aims  and  objects. 

(a)  Publication  of  Books  on  the  Jurisprudence  of  Islam  on  modern 

lines. 

(b)  To  guide  the  European  Oriental  scholars  working  on  Islamic 

problems  in  the  light  of  Islamic  scriptures. 

(c)  Publication  and  Translation  of  historical  works  on  Islam. 

(d)  To  present  the  Fundamentals  and  Moral  Teaching  of  Islam  in 

such  a  way  that  the  general  public  be  interested  to  study  the 

spirit  of  Islam. 

(e)  Publication  of  pamphlets  for  the  propagation  of  Islam. 

The  monthly  organ,  Burhan,  of  this  association  has  already  been 
introduced  to  the  readers  of  Islamic  Culture  and  here  is  a  brief  survey  of 
the  same  from  Jan.  to  July  1939. 

Prof.  Abdul  Aziz  Maiman,  the  head  of  the  Arabic  Department, 
Muslim  University,  Aligarh,  replies  in  a  long  article  to  a  critic  on  his 
work  Jar*.  It  was  published  some  time  back  at  Cairo.  Moulvi 
Maiman  is  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  Arabic  Literature.  *L»  1 
Immunity  of  Prophets  is  a  well-thought-out  original  contribution  of  Moulvi 
Hifz-ur-Rahman  in  the  light  of  the  Quran.  Another  contribution  Eco¬ 
nomic  System  of  Islam  ^j»")L-lis  also  by  the  same  writer.  The 

Introduction  of  Islamic  Law  in  Indians-*  IS^UiX  ji  j  jili  ^  j  x&  is 

discussed  by  Sayed  Muhammad  Aqil.  The  Wrath  of  God  (^1  I i*) 

by  Sayed  abu  an-Nazar  Rizwi  of  Amrohah  is  a  contribution  worth  reading. 
The  editor  Moulvi  Sa'id  Ahmad  writes  in  a  series  of  talks  on  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Quran  b\J  Prof.  Ya'qub  ur  Rahman  has  discussed 
the  life  and  work  of  Yahya  bin  Yahya,  one  of  the  early  Spanish  Muslim 
exponents,  showing  the  advancement  of  scientific  studies  of  Islam.  From 
this  brief  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Nadwah  it  will  be  realised  that  the 
organisers  are  observing  their  aims  and  objects  very  sincerely.  In  addition 
to  the  publication  of  Burhan  they  have  so  far  published  some  other  useful 
works,  x.  The  position  of  Slaves  in  Islam  jj  by  the  editor 

Sa'id  Ahmad,  in  which  he  has  successfully  and  carefully  surveyed  all  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  problem.  2.  A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Quran  jlyflloUIJ  which  was  much  needed  by  the  masses. 

Many  other  works  are  in  hand. 
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THE  keen  interest  of  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  is  alone  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  revival  of  the  Yunani  medical  system  in  the  State.  A 
great  Yunani  Hospital,  built  at  a  cost  of  a  million  rupees  and  more,  has 
recently  been  opened  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  Yunani  Medical 
School  (Madrasah  Tibbiyah)  has  also  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
first-class  college  with  a  course  extending  over  five  years  of  study.  The 
syllabus  has  also  been  changed  fundamentally  and  prescribed  in  Hindus¬ 
tani,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  practical  surgery.  Naturally 
this  Government  patronage  has  encouraged  and  even  stimulated  the 
members  of  the  profession  and  they  have  announced  a  big  Yunani 
Tibbiyah  Conference,  for  which  suitable  arrangements  are  being  made 
at  the  time  of  writing  these  lines. 

*  *  *  * 

The  silent  workers  of  the  Association  of  Hanafi  Jurisprudence  (Majlis 
Ihya  al-ma‘arif  an-nu‘manlyah)  of  Hyderabad  have  added  two  more 
important  publications  to  their  credit.  As  is  known,  the  Association 
aims  at  editing  classical  works  of  the  Hanafi  school  of  Muslim  jurists. 
The  present  publications,  the  5th  and  6th  respectively  of  the  series,  are 
both  by  Abu-Yusuf  (d.  182  H.)  and  are  entitled  jj  Jco  and 

cJ.l  jj-l  j  .  The  former  is  an  important  addition  to 

Muslim  International  Law,  since  it  is  a  polemic  against  the  Syrian  jurist 
Al-Awza‘iy,  whose  original  writing  has  not  come  down  to  us.  In  fact 
Al-Awzaiy,  a  contemporary  of  Abu-Hanifah  (d.  150  H.)  compiled  a 

monograph  on  the  conduct  of  a  Muslim  State  in  time  of  war  and  peace 
in  which  he  vehemently  criticised  the  Persian  jurist  Abu-Hanifah,  whose 
lectures  on  the  same  subject  were  collected  by  his  pupils  Ash-Shaibanly 
and  Hasan  ibn  Ziyad  and  others.  Abu-Yusuf  has  preserved  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  quotations  from  Al-Awza‘Iy  which  are  entirely  corroborated  by 
other  sources,  and  in  fact  the  editor,  Prof.  Abulwafa  (Head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Fiqh  in  the  Jami'ah  Nizamiyah)  has  added  long  and  valuable 
notes  to  complete  quotations  from  other  sources  or  to  explain  the  context. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Arab  Muslims  were  the  first  people  to 
make  International  Law  an  independent  science,  divorcing  it  from  general 
politics,  and  we  have  now  before  us  one  of  the  earliest  Arabic  works  on 
the  subject. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Association  has  also  edited  the 
Kitab  al-Usul  by  As-Sarakhsly  on  Jurisprudence  and  the  Principles  of 
Legislation,  and  the  work  is  in  the  press.  Among  the  latest  acquisitions 
of  the  library  of  the  Association  is  a  very  rare  work  of  Adh-Dhahably  on 
the  life  of  Abu-Hanifah  and  his  two  pupils,  Abu-Yusuf  and  Ash-ShaibanI 
and  and  it  is  now  being  edited.  Twenty  odd  classical  works,  edited  by 
the  Association,  are  waiting  publication,  it  is  said,  for  lack  of  necessary 
funds. 
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The  Da’iratul  Ma'arif  of  Hyderabad  is  also  continuing  its  useful 
work.  By  the  time  these  lines  go  to  press,  the  second  and  the  final  volume 
of  the  Kitab  al-Mu'tabar  of  Al-Baghdadiy  will  have  been  published. 
Prof.  Sharafuddln  of  the  University  of  Istanbul  (in  Turkish),  Dr.  S. 
Pines  (in  French)  and  Sulaiman  Nadwl  (in  Arabic)  have  written  im¬ 
portant  monographs  on  this  book  and  its  author,  a  great  and  original 
Muslim  Philosopher.  The  last-named  article  is  contained  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Conference  of  the  same  Da'iratul  Ma'arif,  also  now  ready 
for  publication.  The  institution  has  reprinted  some  of  its  older  publica¬ 
tions,  now  out  of  print,  and  others  are  contemplated.  Two  volumes  of 
the  gigantic  of  Ibn  al-jawzly  have  also  appeared  in  its  series. 

The  Institut  des  Etudes  Islamiques  of  the  University  of  Paris  invited 
Dr.  Hamidullah  to  deliver  there  a  set  of  lectures.  At  the  instance  of  its 
secretary,  the  Hon.  Nawab  Mahdi  Yar  Jang,  the  Da’iratul  Ma'arif  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  occasion  to  strengthen  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two 
institutions  by  presenting  the  Paris  “  Institut”  with  a  large  number  of 
the  publications  of  the  Da’irah. 

#  #  *  * 

Arabic  works  by  Indian  authors  have  become  now-a-days  a  rarity. 
The  old  traditions  have  now  been  revived  by  Prof.  Saiyid  Ibrahim  of 
the  Osmania  University  by  his  l  U— -LAf  a  poem 

of  213  couplets  depicting  in  vivid  manner  the  life  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
family.  The  author  has  added  useful  notes  explaining  difficult  words 
and  other  allusions.  A  fine  imitation  of  the  famous  <— <  . 

*  #  #  # 

Post-M.A.  research  work  has  been  going  on  in  the  Osmania  Uni¬ 
versity  for  about  ten  years,  and  the  research  diploma  has  from  this  year 
been  replaced  by  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  the  faculties  of  Theology,  Arts, 
and  Science.  A  three  years’  course  has  been  prescribed  for  the  purpose, 
and  an  interesting,  though  from  the  students’  point  of  view  perhaps  not 
a  convenient,  feature  is  that  all  theses  shall  be  submitted  in  both  Hindus¬ 
tani  and  English. 

#  #  #  # 

One  of  Dr.  Hamidullah’ s  French  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  on  the 
Battlefields  of  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  illustrated  with  maps,  etc.,  has  been 
published  in  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Islamiques.  His  Oxford  lecture  on  the 
earliest  Arabic  inscriptions  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Islamic 
Culture.  He  is  now  preparing  illustrated  monographs  on  Pre- Islamic 
Monuments  of  Madinah  and  a  Contribution  to  the  Geography  of  the 
Slrah  (biography  of  the  Prophet).  His  Arabic  work  J**!  vWI  jll 
SJ-iljll  with  a  long  introduction  on  the  study  of  Arabic  diplomatic 
documents,  is  being  published  by  the  ^  of  Cairo. 

15* 
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The  work  contains,  besides  others,  some  250  letters  of  the  Prophet, 
retrieved  from  MSS.  etc.  all  over  the  world  during  the  last  six  years. 

#  #  #  # 

Preparations  to  hold  the  tenth  All-India  Oriental  Conference  at 
Hyderabad  in  December  next  are  going  apace.  Mr.  Ghulam  Yazdani 
of  Hyderabad  has  been  selected  General  President  of  the  Conference, 
and  Prof.  Muhammad  Habib  of  Aligarh,  Prof.  ‘  Abdul  Haq  of  the 
Osmania  University,  and  Maulvi  ‘Abdul  Haq  of  Taraqqi-e-Urdu  will 
preside  over  the  sectional  meetings  of  Islamic  Culture,  Arabic  and  Persian 
Studies  and  Urdu  respectively.  In  all  there  are  17  sections  in  which  the 
work  of  the  conference  has  been  divided.  An  interesting  souvenir  volume 
is  also  being  prepared  to  show  the  contribution  of  Hyderabad  to  Oriental 
studies,  Islamic,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Sanskrit,  Mahratti,  Telugu, 
and  Kanarese,  archaeology,  numismatics,  historical  documents,  etc. 

#  #  *  * 

The  Hyderabad  Academy  completed  in  August  last  its  first  year  of 
existence  and  has  to  its  credit  a  volume  containing  articles  on  different 
scientific  and  historical  subjects,  contributed  by  its  members.  The 
arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  Hindustani  translation  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  are  in  progress. 

#  #  #  # 

The  Muslim  Culture  Society  of  Hyderabad  is  actually  taking  interest 
in  the  Baitulmal  for  Hyderabad  and  has  made  a  strong  case  against  escheat 
of  the  property  of  a  Muslim  dying  intestate  and  heirless,  since  according 
to  Muslim  law  such  property  must  revert  to  the  Muslim  community 
and  not  to  the  general  exchequers. 

#  #  *  * 

The  Russian  Orientalist  Mr.  Ivanow  was  invited  to  deliver  certain 
extension  lectures  in  the  Osmania  University  lately.  His  remarks  on 
the  present-day  Iran  were  of  such  a  general  and  provocative  nature  that 
they  became  the  subject  of  strong  protests  and  denunciations  in  the  local 
press.  It  has  been  suggested  in  this  press  discussion  that  in  future  exten¬ 
sion  lectures  should  be  scrutinised  by  a  competent  body  before  allowing 
them  to  be  delivered. 

H.  U. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 

HINDUSTANI  as  a  medium  of  instruction  is  now-a-days  a  burning 
question  in  Bihar  and  the  U.  P.  The  Hindustani  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Education  Minister  of  Bihar  has  done  an  appreciable  amount  of 
work  in  considering  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects  and  offering  authorita¬ 
tive  solutions.  The  Committee  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of :  (1)  Com¬ 
piling  two  dictionaries,  one  general  and  another  of  technical  terms  in 
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Hindustani ;  (2)  preparing  a  Hindustani  Grammar  on  modern  lines,  and 
(3)  producing  suitable  text-books  written  by  competent  authorities. 

So  far  as  technical  and  scientific  terms  are  concerned  the  above  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  drawing  them  from  current  Indian  sources  and  not  direct 
from  Sanskrit,  Arabic  or  Persian.  If  this  method  fails,  scientific  termino¬ 
logy  of  European  countries  is  adopted,  and  in  the  last  resort  words  are 
taken  from  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  and  equivalents  from  both  are  printed 
side  by  side  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  both  sets  of  terms.  Five 
thousand  scientific  terms  are  now  in  preparation  on  these  principles  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  entire  work  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  1939. 

A  Hindustani  dictionary  for  general  use  is  being  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  illustrious  Urdu  scholar  Dr.  Maulvi  Abdul  Haq  and 
is  planned  to  contain  all  the  words  of  Arabic  and  Persian  origin  which 
were  used  by  the  standard  Hindi  authors  as  well  as  those  words  of  Sanskrit 
derivation  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  Urdu  men  of  letters. 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  compilation  of  new  School 
Readers  in  Hindi  and  Urdu  which  will  incorporate  a  “  Hindustani  ” 
portion  common  to  both  sets  of  Readers. 

The  U.  P.  Universities  Committee,  which  held  its  sitting  in  last.  July, 
have  also  arrived  at  a  number  of  tentative  decisions  regarding  Hindustani 
as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

It  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Board  to  co-ordinate  the  labour 
of  all  the  important  literary  organisations  in  the  country  and  to  make 
Hindustani  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  degree  course  of  the  University 
education  as  well  as  the  Public  Service  examinations. 

The  Shibli  Academy,  Azamgarh,  has  published  two  books.  One  is 
a  history  of  Ethics  in  Islam  and  deals  with  the  different  aspects  of  the 
morals  and  ethics  of  the  Muslims  in  the  Holy  Prophet’s  lifetime.  Its 
second  volume,  which  will  be  published  in  near  future,  will  deal  with 
the  history  of  Islamic  Morals  in  the  Ommayyad  and  Abbasside  period. 
In  preparation  for  these  two  volumes  the  author  has  utilized  every  kind 
of  available  literature  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  The  work  is  expected  to 
fulfil  a  long-standing  need  and  will  be  no  doubt  highly  appreciated  by 
students  of  Islam. 

(2)  The  Naqush  Suleymani  is  a  collection  of  Moulana  Syed  Suleyman 
Nadvi's  articles,  which  he  has  written  on  Urdu  literature  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  This  book  will  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  which  Urdu 
has  made  in  the  20th  century.  Some  of  its  articles  dealing  with  philo¬ 
logical  researches  into  certain  old  Urdu  words  are  highly  interesting  and 
useful. 

By  the  time  the  present  issue  of  Islamic  Culture  appears,  the  Academy 
will  have  published  two  more  books  (1)  History  of  Islam,  Vol.  I  (2)  History 
of  Turkey,  Vol.  I. 

The  History  of  Islam  begins  with  the  Days  of  Ignorance  and  continues 
to  the  rule  of  the  Four  Caliphs.  Unlike  other  histories  of  the  period 
it  gives  prominence  to  the  social,  moral,  cultural  and  literary  conditions 
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obtaining  then.  It  will  be  useful  reading  for  students  devoted  to  higher 
studies  in  Islamic  history. 

The  present  volume  of  the  History  of  Turkey  covers  the  period  from 
Osman  Khan  to  Sultan  Selim.  The  History  of  the  succeeding  period 
down  to  the  present-day  Turkey  will  follow  later  on  in  another  volume. 

The  Diwan  of  Reyaz  Khairabadi,  published  by  Maulana  Talammuz 
Hussain  from  Gorakpur,  U.  P.,  has  recently  been  evoking  much  interest 
in  the  U.  P.  Reyaz  belonged  to  Khairabad  in  the  Sitapur  district,  began 
his  career  as  a  police  officer,  and  died  in  1934  at  the  ripe  age  of  about 
eighty.  He  was  devbted  to  poetry,  and  a  copious  writer.  The  verses 
he  left  behind  have  been  published  in  a  diwan  consisting  of  724  pages. 
He  sang,  more  often  than  not,  the  songs  of  wine  and  women,  so  to  modern 
taste,  his  verses  smack  of  gaiety  and  sensual  proclivities.  But  Professor 
Amaranath  Jah,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Allahabad  University,  in  a  critical 
and  appreciative  study  of  the  Poetry  of  Reyaz,  published  in  The  Leader, 
Allahabad  dated  nth  and  18th  July  1939,  justifies  his  glorification, 
even  deification  of  wine. 

Regarding  Reyaz’s  constant  references  to  love  of  women,  the  learned 
writer  says  :  “  There  are  also  some  verses  in  which  there  is  shy,  playful, 
light-hearted  banter  and  raillery ;  indeed,  there  are  many  which  express 
a  mood  of  gaiety  and  laughter.  Reyaz  rarely  adopts  the  plaintive,  half -dead 
attitude  which  is  often  characteristic  of  love-poetry  in  Urdu.  He  never 
degrades  the  lover  to  the  level  of  the  pathetic  beggar,  thirsting  for  a  look 
of  favour,  hungry  for  a  crumb  of  consolation,  ready  to  be  trodden  on  and 
insulted.” 

As  to  the  style  of  Reyaz’s  poetry  the  learned  professor  writes  : 
"  Opinion  will  differ  on  the  merit  of  his  poetry ;  on  the  merit  of  his 
verse  there  can  only  be  one  verdict — that  his  technique  was  above  re¬ 
proach,  his  command  and  range  of  vocabulary  remarkable,  his  ability  to 
harness  colloquialism  to  poetic  use  unique.  He  was  a  lord  of  idiom. 
His  mimic  muse  did  not  stand  in  need  of  mere  taffeta  phrases  or  silken 
words  precise.  Again  and  again  one  is  struck  with  an  unexpected  turn  of 
phrase,  a  fresh  combination  of  words,  a  surprisingly  apt  set  of  adverbs 

and  epithets .  and  as  to  metre,  Reyaz  can  work  miracles. 

Whether  it  be  a  long  or  short  metre,  however  hard  the  metrical  arrange¬ 
ment,  Reyaz  maintains  his  ease  and  grace  and  never  seems  to  feel  any 
difficulty.” 

The  Hon.  Khan  Bahadur  Azizul  Haque,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Calcutta  University  is  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  studies  of  History  in 
his  University,  so  he  wishes  to  reorganise  them.  He  does  not  consider  it 
a  healthy  sign  for  an  Indian  student  to  be  familiar  with  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece,  Rome,  and  of  other  countries  in  Europe,  but  to  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  History  of  the  East.  It  has  pained  him  much  to 
find  that  the  students  of  his  University  are  ignorant  even  in  outline  of 
the  history  of  Japan  or  China,  nor  do  they  know  anything  about  the  rise 
of  Modem  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey  or  Afghanistan.  They  have  very  little 
16 
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opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  heritage  and  culture  of 
Islam  in  India  and  abroad,  nor  do  they  get  any  opportunity  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  about  the  renaissance  of  the  great  powers  of  the  East.  So  he  demands 
a  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  history  and  the  introduction  of  Islamic 
History  and  Culture  on  a  new  and  scientific  basis.  The  Committee 
appointed  by  him  to  prepare  a  curriculum  in  Islamic  history  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  inclusion  of  the  following  subjects  in  the  higher  studies  of 
University  education : — The  History  of  Modern  Islamic  States,  the 
Geography  of  Islam,  Islamic  religion,  its  principles  and  practice,  Islamic 
Philosophy  and  its  development,  Islamic  Society  and  policy,  the  Fine  Arts, 
Architecture,  Science  ana  Literature  as  developed  under  various  Muslim 
rules,  historical  as  well  as  cultural,  social  and  economic  aspects  of  Islam 
in  India,  Islamic  Jurisprudence,  the  comparative  study  of  different  Schools 
of  Islamic  law,  and  Muslim  law  as  administered  in  British  India. 

A  paper  on  a  Manuscript  Copy  of  the  Diwan  of  Dara  Shikoh  was  read 
at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  held  in 
July  1939.  The  manuscript,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  collection  of  poems 
composed  by  Prince  Dara  Shikoh,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  the  only  copy  of  the  work  in  existence.  It  consists  of 
143  ghazals  with  28  rubaiyat  (quatrains)  at  the  end.  It  is  written  in 
Shikasta  script  (running  style)  on  Kashmiri  paper,  but  bears  no  name  of 
the  scribe  or  date  of  transcription.  The  author  of  the  paper  thinks  from 
the  nature  of  the  ink  used  that  the  manuscript  was  written  at  about  the 
same  period  when  the  Diwan  was  composed  (middle  of  the  17th  century). 

At  another  meeting  of  the  above  Society  held  in  August ;  Shamsul 
Ulema  Dr.  Hidayat  Hussain  contributed  a  paper  on  The  Conquest  of 
Sholapur  by  Burhan  Nizam  Shah  I  (914-961  A.H.)  as  described  by  Shah 
Tahir.  The  paper  was  based  on  a  Persian  manuscript  written  by  Shah 
Tahir,  a  descendant  of  Khwandi  Sayyids,  who  traced  their  origin  from 
the  Fatimid  Caliphs  of  Egypt.  While  Burhan  Nizam  was  King  of  Ahmad  - 
nagar,  Tahir  was  living  in  Goa.  Tahir’s  reputation  as  a  great  Islamic 
scholar  reached  the  ears  of  Burhan  Nizam  Shah,  who  welcomed  him  to 
his  Court,  and  honoured  him  as  his  trusted  friend.  Consequently  he 
served  on  many  occasions  as  Burhan  Shah’s  political  envoy  to  the  courts 
of  Gujrat,  Khandesh,  Bijapur  and  Golconda.  Tahir  wrote  the  above 
manuscript  at  Burhan  Shah’s  instance,  and  copies  of  it  were  distributed 
to  other  Kings  of  the  Country.  But  now  there  exists  only  a  single  copy 
of  it,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bankipore  Library. 

It  is  learnt  from  Tahir’s  manuscript  that  Burhan  Nizam  Shah  made 
four  raids  to  capture  Sholapur,  and  succeeded  in  his  fourth  attempt  by 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  alliance  with  Ramraj  Rao  of  Vijayanagar,  and 
securing  the  service  of  ChilpI  Rumi  Khan,  gunner  of  Sultan  Bahadur  of 
Gujrat,  who  bombarded  the  fort  continuously  for  three  months  and  at 
last  reduced  it  in  955  A.  H. 

In  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Hidayat  Hussain  exhibited  a  photograph  copy 
of  Khwand  Mir’s  Humayun  Namah,  of  which  only  one  copy  is  known 
16* 
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to  exist,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Khwand  Mir  was  Humayun’s 
Court  historian.  He  was  a  native  of  Herat,  but  came  to  India  in  1526, 
and  served  Babar,  and  after  him  Humayun,  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
accompanied  Humayun  on  his  military  expedition  to  Gujrat,  where  he 
died  in  1537  A.  H.  His  book  “  Humayun  Namah  ”  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  system  of  administration  which  prevailed  during  the  reigns  of 
Babar  and  Humayun,  and  the  political  ideas  and  the  ideals  which  moulded 
and  shaped  those  systems.  Khwand  Mir  was  a  careful  observer  of  facts 
and  events  which  came  under  his  notice,  and  wrote  his  book  after  a 
thorough  grasp  of  essential  principles  as  well  as  the  minute  details  of 
government.  It  is  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  manuscript  that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  has  decided  to  have  this 
published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  Series,  for  which  permission  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  has  also  been  obtained. 

Dacca  is  also  on  the  eve  of  contributing  some  important  publications 
and  researches,  viz.,  The  Evolution  and  Renaissance  of  Islam  in  India  by 
Dr.  Mahmud  Hussain  of  the  History  Department,  Dacca  University ; 
Bakhtiyar  Khilji  by  Kalikaranjan  Sanungo  of  the  same  University,  and 
the  Literary  History  of  Bengal  by  Shafa-ul-Mulk  Hakim  Habibur  Rahman. 
In  the  latter  book  there  is  an  account  of  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu 
Authors  and  Authoresses  of  Bengal.  This  work  will  be  published  by  the 
Anjuman  Tarraqi  Urdu,  Delhi. 
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ABU  ISHAQ  AL-SHIRAZI ;  Tabaqat 
al-Fuqdha’;  Baghdad  1356.  8m  166  p. 
with  appendix :  Abu  Bakr  b.  Hidayat 
Allah  al-Husaini  called  Musannif ;  Ta- 
baqat  al-Shafi'iya.  nop. 

ABU  Ishaq  Ibrahim  b.  ‘Ali  al-ShirazI, 
one  of  the  greatest  Shafi'i  lawyers, 
was  born  in  Firuzabad  in  393  and 
died  in  Baghdad  on  the  21st  Jumada  II. 
476.  Having  studied  under  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  scholars  of  the  preceding  age  he  was 
appointed  the  first  professor  at  the  newly- 
erected  Ni?amiya  University  in  Baghdad. 
When  the  university  was  opened  in  459  he 
went  into  hiding  and  refused  the  honour 
and  for  three  weeks  Abul  Nasr  ‘Abd  al- 
Sayyid  Ibn  as-Sabbagh  held  the  position 
till  Abu  Ishaq  was  persuaded  to  lecture 
and  assume  the  management.  Several  of 
his  works  have  been  preserved  and  his 
Tanbih  (printed  in  Cairo  1329)  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  commentaries  and 
has  even  been  translated  into  German. 
Manuscripts  of  the  Tabaqat  are  by  no 
means  scarce,  many  probably  better  than 
the  one  which  has  been  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  edition.  Though  the  biographies 
are  as  a  rule  short,  Abu  Ishaq  does  not 
confine  himself  to  his  own  particular 
school.  Beginning  with  the  companions 
of  the  Prophet  he  attempts  to  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  gradual  progress  of  all  Madh- 
habs  and  gives  many  dates,  which  have 
been  accepted  by  later  authors  like  Subki, 
and  also  tne  titles  of  the  chief  works  of  the 
scholars  of  whom  he  gives  biographies.  A 
great  difficulty  in  using  his  work  is  that  so 
many  persons  are  mentioned  under  their 
Kunyas  or  Laqabs  and  one  has  to  know 
their  proper  names  if  one  wishes  to  trace 
them  in  other  works  of  biography  which, 


as  a  rule,  are  arranged  according  to  the 
proper  names.  This  difficulty  is  increased 
in  using  the  edition  by  the  fact  that  it 
contains  far  too  many  errors  which  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  editor  had  had 
some  knowledge  of  history  or  consulted 
works  dealing  with  the  same  biographies. 
At  least  some  of  the  persons  must  be 
known  to  all  who  have  devoted  some  time 
to  the  study  of  tradition  or  law.  I  will  give 
a  few  examples.  P.  72  read  S*  J'<>  VJ1-'  p. 
76  read  1  ■¥  y.  > .  On  the  same  page 
j\  certainly  wrong  so  is  also 

in  the  edition  of  the  Tarikh  Baghdad  XIII, 
230  ;  The  correct  spelling  is  given  by  Ibn 
KhallikantSJ^ ,  which  is  written* ^J0 in 
Suyuti’s  Bughya  394  and  'j'r’  by  Ibn 
al-Jazari  II,  302.  P.  77  read  (**■!>.  P.  78  jd 
*  -**'Jwith  R,  his  name  is  usually  given  as 
P.  81  J  i>  x 
4j>"  in  the  same  biography  read  uj'  if) 
'J  which  error  is  repeated  in  other 
places.  On  the  same  page  dU-  <>  gj  I 
J  '  named  after  the  place  Gizah 
opposite  Cairo.  P.  83  j,  g  J\ 

with  NOn.  P.  84  line  5  o*  ^ '  with  Qaf.  P. 
85  if  ■Vu“  1 >  p.  90  read  a  AA*' 

*1  y  y  his  name  is  t' if  if  J*. 
P.  94.  10  read  ^  j  <>-*■  P.  95.  u  read 
y’“*. P.  96  last  line  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  identifying  him.  Musannif  calls  him 
(p.  37)x*^i>J®i>  '  y.  'while  intheKashf 

al-Zunun  (Const,  edition  II.  378)  be  is 
called  j.  Jo  y\  p,  98, 2  read 

uli^.  a»-'i  p.  I0r>  IX  rea(j  He 

died  in  Faid  on  the  return  from  the  pil¬ 
grimage.  P.  101. 17  read  ■‘s*-  yX  P.  102  Al- 
Ardabili  is  Abul  Husain  Ya'qub  b.  Musa 
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(Subki  II.  322)  P.  102.  6  read  jV  I  al-Bafi. 
P.  103.3  Ahmad  b.  Abi  Tahir,  his  name 
was  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad.  It 
may  suffice  that  users  of  the  book  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  work  through  it  before  placing 
too  much  confidence  in  the  text. 

Al-Musannif  Abu  Bakr  b.  Hidayat 
Allah  lived  six  centuries  later.  He  was  of 
Kurdish  descent  and  died  in  1014  in  Per- 
sian  Khurdistan.  He  is  said  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  many  works  in  Arabic  and  Persian. 
The  work  published  is  »a  collection  of 
biographies  of  the  most  eminent  Shafi'i 
lawyers  arranged  in  classes  of  fifty  years 
each,  beginning  with  the  Imam  al-Shafi'i 
and  ending  with  Mahmud  b.  al-Husain, 
author  of  the  Irshad  al-Muhtaj,  who  died 
in  976.  This  edition  is  based  upon  two 
manuscripts  and  is  textually  more  reliable. 
The  four  persons  who  died  in  the  tenth 
century  apparently  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Shadharat  of  Ibn  al  Imad.  The  end 
chapter  gives  a  list  of  the  most  renowned 
works  of  Shafi'i  law. 

NUKHAB  ad-Dakair  fi  Ahwal  al-Djawd- 

hir - par  Ibn  al-Akfani  transcription 

avec  notes  lexicographiquest  scientijiques 
et  litteraires  par  le  P.  Anastase -Marie 
de  ST.  Elie....Le  Caire  1939.  8  vo. 
188  p. 

UHAMMAD  b.  Ibrahim  b.  Sa'id 
al-Akfani  was  born  in  Sinjar  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  medicine  and  natural  scien¬ 
ces,  and  his  knowledge  of  history  and 
poetry  is  also  praised.  His  largest  work, 
with  the  title  Irshad  al-Qasid  Ua  Asna  l- 
Maqa$id,  an  encyclopaedia  of  all  sciences, 
exists  in  several  manuscripts  and  is  one  of 
the  sources  for  the  Miftah  as-Sa'ada  by 
Tashkopriizadah.  His  knowledge  of  drugs 
was  such  that  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  the  hospital  in  Cairo  and  the  director 
was  instructed  not  to  purchase  any  with¬ 
out  first  consulting  him.  He  died  of  the 
great  plague  in  Cairo  in  749  A.H.  (For 
further  details  of  his  work  see  Brockel- 
mann  G.  AI.  II.  137  and  Supplement  II. 
169  and  Durar  al-Kamina  III.  280). 

The  present  work  has  been  published 
before  in  the  Bairut  journal  Al-Machriq 
(Vol.  XI,  751-65)  but  this  edition  is  rather 


faulty  and  corrections  were  published  in 
the  Egyptian  journal  Moqtabas  and  in  the 
Z.D.M.G.  For  this  reason  Pere  Anastase, 
who  had  at  his  disposal  a  fine  manuscript 
written  for  some  Egyptian  royal  person¬ 
age  has  thought  a  new  edition  desirable. 
It  is  printed  with  an  abundance  of  vocalisa¬ 
tion,  so  desirable  for  works  of  this  kind. 
The  editor  has  added  to  the  comparatively 
short  text  a  considerable  number  of  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  in  which  he  also  finds 
fault  with  the  edition  of  the  book  on 
jewels  by  BerunI  recently  published  by 
the  Dairat  al-Ma‘arif.  The  work  of  Ibn  al 
AkfanI  is  in  no  way  comparable  with  the 
work  of  BerunI  which  he  apparently  knew 
in  scientific  value  and  comprehensiveness. 
BerunI  is  exceptional  that  he,  as  far  as  it 
was  in  his  power,  ascertained  the  specific 
weights  of  the  precious  stones  and  metals 
he  describes,  and  so  furnished  a  safe  guide 
for  distinguishing  and  valuing  stones  of 
similar  colour.  He  also  gives  us  descrip¬ 
tions  of  outstanding  specimens,  some  of 
which  must  still  be  in  existence  as  such 
pieces  cannot  easily  disappear  altogether. 
Ibn  al-Akfani  only  deals  with  sixteen 
kinds  of  precious  stones,  and  the  editor 
has  added  (p.  85  ff.)  a  number  of  other 
after  Tlfashi  and  other  sources. 

A  feature  of  the  work  of  Ibn  al-Akfani 
is  that  he  gives  the  talismanic  qualities  of 
several  stones,  superstitions  from  which 
BerunI  is  singularly  free.  Another  is  that 
he  gives  the  names  in  some  cases  in  a 
different  form  from  that  which  is  usually 
found  in  works  of  this  kind.  So  he  calls 
the  Spinel  imported  from  Badakshan 
Balakhsh .  The  cause  for  the  change  of  the 
letter  d  into  l  is  due  to  the  East  Iranian 
languages  displaying  the  same  change  : 
the  Persian  dast  for  hand  become  lastin 
Pashto.  Strange  is  that  he  distinguishes 
between  the  Zumurrud  and  Zabarjad 
which  according  to  BerunI  and  all  lexi¬ 
cographers,  denote  the  same  stone,  the 
Emerald.  As  regards  the  Billaur  (Christal) 
both  the  ancient  Arabic  lexicographers  and 
the  editor  are  wrong  in  asserting  that  the 
word  is  by  metathesis  derived  from  the 
Greek  beryllos,  for  just  the  opposite  is  the 
case  ;  the  word  is  of  Dravidian  origin  and 
has  wandered  through  Persian  to  Greek, 
For  the  Amethyst  he  has  (p.  67)  the  unusu- 
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al  form  Jamaz  for  Jamast.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  Khurtut  for  which  Berun!  has 
Khattfl  (which  the  editor  has  in  accordance 
with  the  indications  of  the  Burhani  Qati‘ 
altered  intoKhuttu).  This  is  not  a  preci¬ 
ous  stone  but,  in  my  opinion,  either  mam¬ 
moth  or  walrus  ivory.  It  was  brought  to 
Persia  from  Northern  countries,  Siberia 
or  Russia,  and  Berun!  records  several 
legends  which  he  repeats  in  his  book  on 
Drugs.  As  an  appendix  a*  number  of  notes 
by  Al-'Azizi,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  the 
catholic  Madrasa  in  Amman,  are  given  in 
which  the  latter  informs  us  of  the  names 
of  various  precious  stones  in  that  part  of 
Arabia.  The  book  is  nicely  and  carefully 
printed,  and  the  editor  has  added  an  al¬ 
phabetical  list  in  French  with  Arabic 
equivalents,  several  of  which  do  not  appeal 
to  me  as  being  correct. 


A.  S.  ATIYA ;  THE  CRUSADE  IN 
THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES .  Lon¬ 
don  1938,  8 vo.  603  p. 

WORKS  dealing  with  the  Crusades 
proper  are  many,  but  the  events 
after  the  fall  of  Akka,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Franks  in  Palestine,  in 
1912,  are  dealt  with  only  in  general  works 
of  history.  It  required  a  scholar  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability  to  unravel  the  multifarious 
accounts  of  the  happenings  in  the  lands 
round  the  Mediterranean  and  one  who  was 
able  to  study  not  only  Oriental  sources, 
but  also  those  in  Latin,  French,  Catalan, 
German  and  other  European  languages. 
In  addition  it  required  arduous  research 
in  the  libraries  and  archives  of  the  Western 
world.  All  these  qualities  are  found  in  the 
author,  a  native  of  Egypt,  who  undertook 
extensive  journeys  to  inspect  archives  in 
Barcelona  and  the  battlefield  of  Nicopolis, 
to  mention  only  two  so  widely  separated 
localities.  All  this  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  author  to  give  an  authoritative  account 
of  the  sporadic  and  vain  attempts  to  revive 
a  cause  for  which  real  enthusiasm  was 
gradually  but  certainly  fading  away. 

The  loss  of  Akka  caused  much  heart- 
bum,  and  the  first  part  of  the  history  is 
devoted  to  the  vast  amount  of  propaganda 
written  with  the  purpose  of  stirring  up 


enthusiasm  among  princes  and  peoples. 
Just  as  the  Crusades  had  their  principal 
supporters  among  the  French  nobility,  and 
I  class  Richard  Coeur  d '  Lion  of  England 
and  his  Norman  nobles  with  them,  so  we 
find  also  that  the  most  ardent  propagan¬ 
dists  were  French,  and  the  Arabic  chro¬ 
niclers  were  not  far  from  the  truth  when 
they  generalised  their  Christian  enemies 
under  the  names  of  Firang.  The  Christian 
princes,  who  in  this  case  were  also  almost 
exclusively  French,  conceived  the  idea  of 
achieving  their  aim  by  diplomatic  missions 
to  the  Mongol  rulers  beyond  the  Islamic 
States,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
pressure  of  the  latter  from  the  East  helped 
the  cause  of  the  would-be  Crusaders  con¬ 
siderably.  No  help  could  be  expected  by 
the  Muslim  rulers  of  Syria  and  Egypt  from 
their  Eastern  neighbours. 

As  the  propagandists  pointed  out  the 
Muslim  States  were  in  reality  weak  as  far 
as  military  strength  was  concerned,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  population  being 
trained  for  war.  The  European  States  on 
the  contrary  possessed  a  much  larger 
population  and  a  war-trained  nobility. 

One  of  the  causes  for  the  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess  was  that  the  Italian  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  who  alone  possessed 
the  necessry  fleet  for  transporting  the 
Crusaders,  realised  the  harm  such  expedi¬ 
tions  were  certain  to  have  upon  their  trade 
with  the  Levant,  which  was  the  source  of 
their  riches  and  power.  Also  the  more 
Northern  powers,  Germany  and  those 
beyond,  were  very  lukewarm  though  at 
that  time  richer  and  more  powerful  than 
France.  Another  point  to  be  considered 
is  that  in  addition  to  pious  efforts  there 
was  a  much  stronger  lust  for  plunder  and 
the  vision  of  carving  out  of  principalities, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  the  two  centuries 
of  the  Crusades.  A  drastic  example  is  the 
raid  by  Pierre  de  Lusignan  upon  Alexand¬ 
ria  in  1365,  when  after  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  rapine  and  plunder,  the  invaders 
hastily  re-embarked  as  soon  as  they  learned 
that  troops  were  approaching  to  drive 
them  out.  The  greatest  effort  ended  in 
disaster  on  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Christian 
forces  by  the  Osmanli  Sultan  Bayazid  at 
Nicopolis  in  1396. 

Thus  ended  the  age  of  the  Crusades ; 
the  Osmanli  Turks  carried  on  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  centuries  a  holy  war  which  led 
them  twice  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  but  a 
far  more  dangerous  Crusade  against 
Islam,  though  not  called  by  its  name,  was 
waged  till  modern  times.  The  Turks 
through  persistent  alliances  with  the 
wrong  friends  were  in  almost  every  case 
the  losers  of  territory  and  power,  a  process 
going  on  in  every  other  Muslim  country. 
In  the  memory  of  the  living  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  head  of  a  government  who 
declared  that  the  heathen *  Turk  must  be 
driven  out  of  Europe. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  contempo¬ 
rary  pictures  of  the  Crusaders  and  is  a 
source  of  valuable  information  and  reflec¬ 
tion  for  every  Muslim. 


C.  BROCKELMANN ,  Geschichte  der 
Arabischen  Litteratur ;  Zweiter  Supple - 
mentband ;  Leiden ,  E.J.  Brill.  1938- 
1045  P- 

THIS  second  volume  completes  the 
account  of  the  whole  of  Arabic 
literature  with  the  exception  of 
modern  authors  which,  together  with  the 
indices,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  third 
volume.  The  original  work  has  been  for 
years  a  sheet-anchor  for  all  students,  of 
whatever  branch,  of  the  vast  literature 
which  had  exponents  from  Spain  to 
India.  During  the  thirty  odd  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the 
original  work  our  knowledge  of  manu¬ 
scripts  hidden  in  libraries  of  the  East  and 
West  has  greatly  increased,  catalogues 
have  been  published  and  the  output  of 
the  Press  has  been  very  considerable. 
The  new  supplement  has  taken  all  this 
into  consideration  and  wisely,  at  the  head 
of  the  pages,  references  to  the  original 
work  are  indicated.  With  an  unequalled 
energy  and  the  help  of  librarians,  such 
as  is  only  possible  in  Germany,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  incorporate  indications 
of  the  most  recent  publications.  We  have 
in  this  work  the  most  commodious  guide 
for  the  location,  or  even  existence,  of  rare 
manuscripts  in  libraries  widely  apart  and  no 
public  library  which  caters  for  Oriental 
research  can  be  without  this  work  of  last¬ 


ing  value.  That  errors  occur  in  a  work 
which  must  contain  several  hundred 
thousand  references  is  certain  and  Ritter 
has  published  in  “  Der  Islam  ”  a  number 
of  rectifications  and  additions  principally 
after  the  findings  in  the  libraries  of  Istan¬ 
bul.  The  printing,  paper  and  execution 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  only  fault 
one  can  find  is  that  the  price  is  rather 
high  and  so  places  the  work  out  of  the  reach 
of  students  of  small  means.  Also  attention 
must  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  details  as  to 
the  value  of  the  manuscripts  indicated,  as 
he  had  naturally  to  rely  upon  the  published 
catalogues  and  it  must  be  left  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  a  certain  work  to 
ascertain  for  themselves  which  of  the 
manuscripts  may  be  suitable  for  publica¬ 
tion.  I  am  sure  all  students  of  Arabic 
literature  will  be  grateful  to  the  author 
for  his  untiring  labour. 

F.  Krenkow. 


HINDUSTANI .  By  Din  Mohammad. 

THIS  brochure  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  important  politico-linguistic 
questions  of  India,  which  is  perti¬ 
naciously  defying  solution.  The 
author  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Urdu  language  is  the  product  of  Indian 
soil.  It  was  the  most  widely  studied 
language  in  the  country  before  the  advent 
of  the  English  to  India.  It  was  indeed 
curious  that  the  Urdu  language,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  the  cultural  union  of 
the  Muslims  and  Hindus  extending  over 
many  centuries,  should  have  been  made 
the  object  of  acrimonious  polemic  be¬ 
tween  the  different  sections  of  the  Indian 
people.  Urdu  is  the  common  heritage  of 
all  Indians,  irrespective  of  their  religion 
or  creed,  and  any  attempt  to  undermine 
it  is  nothing  short  of  treason  against  all 
that  is  noble  and  great  in  Indian  life. 

Unfortunately  deep-laid  plans  are  in 
evidence  in  every  part  of  India  to  oust 
the  influence  of  Urdu  and  substitute 
Hindi  in  its  place,  and  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Gandhi  has  actively  associated 
himself  with  this  reactionary  movement. 
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The  writer  of  the  brochure  correctly 
diagnoses  the  morbid  mentality  of  most 
of  the  supporters  of  Hindi  when  he  says 
that  “  The  idea  working  in  the  mind  of 
the  Congressmen  is  that  due  to  Urdu's 
long  association  with  the  Muslims,  its 
popularity  and  extension  would  give  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  latter  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  unwelcome  vantage  in  the  scienti¬ 
fic  and  literary  fields." 

Surely  this  kind  of  mentality  will  not 
lead  to  the  cultural  unity  of  India,  which 
is  the  desire  of  every  true  patriot.  On  the 
contrary  it  will  irremediably  divide  the 
people  of  this  country  into  separate 
channels  which  are  not  likely  to  unite  at 
any  point  in  their  diverging  course.  The 
problem  of  the  lingua  franca  of  India  can¬ 
not  be  solved  satisfactorily  unless  it  is 
approached  liberally  and  realistically. 

Y.  H. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG  OF 
THE  GARRETT  COLLECTION  OF 
ARABIC  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  LIB¬ 
RARY.  By  P.  Hitti,  N.  Fairs ,  and 
B.  ‘Abd-al-Malik,  Princeton  Oriental 
Texts  Series,  vol  V.  Princeton,  1938, 
pp.  xn+668+xxm-f  56+iv.  Large  oc¬ 
tavo.  Price  67  sh.  6  d. 

AS  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to 
this  Catalogue,  the  Garrett  collec¬ 
tion  of  Arabic  MSS.  is  the  largest 
in  America.  Although  apparently  con¬ 
taining  nothing  sensational,  it  is  very  good. 
As  every  similar  collection,  it  contains 
MSS.  of  all  four  classes  :  precious — unique 
copies,  autographs,  ancient  codices,  or 
generally  books  of  great  rarity ;  very 
valuable — rare  works,  or  very  old  or  good 
and  correct  copies ;  simply  valuable ; 
and,  the  bulk  of  the  collection,  common 
copies  of  well-known  or  generally  un¬ 
interesting  works  such  as  collections  of 
prayers,  school  books,  etc.,  which  in  every 
collection  of  this  kind  form  more  than  a 
half  of  its  whole  contents.  All  the  re¬ 
markable  items  have  been  noted  in  the 
introduction. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  manuscripts 
is  primarily  intended  as  a  book  for  refer¬ 


ence.  Therefore  the  chief  aim  of  the 
compiler  consists  in  giving,  as  complete 
and  concise  information  as  is  practicable, 
on  the  same  basis  as  is  done  in  different 
encyclopaedias.  Works  or  copies  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  value  and  importance  may  be 
minutely  described,  while  in  the  case  of 
well-known  items  only  the  minimum  of 
information  is  sufficient.  The  most  neces¬ 
sary  quality  of  a  catalogue,  apart  from 
its  general  reliability  and  correct  state¬ 
ments,  is  its  thoroughly  consistent  and 
systematic  arrangement,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  every  student. 
When  dealing  with  something  like  fifty 
different  catalogues,  in  different  lang¬ 
uages,  with  different  fancy  arrangements, 
bad  and  insufficient  indexes,  etc.,  one  has 
to  fish  out  the  information  required  from 
a  veritable  chaos,  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
time.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  sides  of  modern  learning  that  al¬ 
though  quite  a  great  deal  is  already  done, 
especially  in  America,  with  regard  to 
rationalising  and  standardising  general 
library  management,  arrangement,  cata¬ 
loguing,  etc.,  nothing  so  far  has  been 
done  to  come  to  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  in  such  an  exclusively  technical 
and  specialised  sphere  as  the  cataloguing 
of  Oriental  manuscripts,  introducing 
standard  schemes,  standard  abbreviations, 
etc.,  which  would  immensely  facilitate 
the  work  of  students.  Every  cataloguer 
seems  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure  and  discovery ;  every  one  is 
more  clever  than  all  his  predecessors, 
and  every  one  introduces  something  new, 
quite  excellent  from  his  point  of  view 
but  usually  quite  illogical  and  most  irritat¬ 
ing  to  every  one  who  has  to  refer  to  his 
work.  And  the  present  “  Catalog  "  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this.  It  therefore 
cannot  be  recommended  as  a  model  to 
future  cataloguers. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  often  the 
most  elementary  ideas  may  be  ignored 
or  insufficiently  appreciated  Description 
of  a  book  is  bound  to  be  concerned  with 
two  separate  and  quite  different  aspects, 
of  unequal  value.  The  first,  and  by  far 
the  most  important,  is  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  the  work,  of  which  it  is  a  Synopsis. 
Therefore  all  information  necessary  for 
its  identification,  description,  presence  in 
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other  libraries,  etc.,  must  be  given  priority. 
For  technical  reasons,  the  student  also 
very  often  requires  additional  information 
about  the  value  of  the  copy  preserved  in 
the  collection :  is  it  complete,  old,  cor¬ 
rect,  well  written,  etc.  Therefore  the 
information  which  pertains  only  to  the 
individual  volume  possessed  by  the 
library,  and  which,  in  principle,  would 
scarcely  interest  anyone  beyond  its  owners, 
also  becomes  interesting,  although  it 
occupies  only  secondary*  position.  It  is 
also  useful  as  a  precaution  against  theft : 
with  the  information  about  the  copy  at 
his  disposal  one  would  be  safe  from 
purchasing  stolen  property,  and  thus 
thieves  may  be  discouraged. 

For  all  these  reasons,  from  the  earliest 
publications  of  this  kind,  the  custom  has 
been  established  to  separate  these  two 
branches  of  information.  What  pertains 
to  the  work  is  set  up  in  ordinary  type, 
while  all  that  pertains  to  the  individual 
features  of  the  copy  is  set  up  in  smaller 
type.  This  greatly  helps  the  student, 
and  saves  his  time. 

To  the  authors  of  the  “  Catalog  ”  such 
an  elementary  truth  was  not  evident. 
All  throughout  the  huge  volume  the 
student  has  to  seek  for  the  information 
which  he  requires  in  the  whole  note, 
which  jumps  from  what  belongs  to  the 
contents  to  the  description  of  the  copy, 
and  returns  again,  etc.  The  notes,  in 
addition,  sometimes  give  first  the  titles 
of  the  books,  sometimes  first  the  names 
of  the  authors.  God  knows  why  every 
title  is  given  thrice  :  first  in  a  transliterat¬ 
ed  form,  then  again  in  Arabic  letters,  and 
in  an  English  translation,  which  usually 
is  perfectly  useless,  and  very  rarely  is 
given  in  catalogues.  What  use  is  it  to 
know  that  the  title  means  something  like 
“  Cream  of  Thoughts,  ”  or  “  Peace  of 
Breasts, ”  etc.  ? — students  will  under¬ 
stand  it  without  the  translation,  and  those 
who  do  not  know  Arabic  will  not  touch 
the  book.  The  name  of  the  author  also 
for  the  same  obscure  reasons  sometimes 
is  given  in  transliteration  only,  and  some¬ 
times  twice,  with  the  addition  of  the  same 
in  Arabic  letters.  If  we  realise  that  some 
of  the  titles  in  this  triple  form  take  from 
ten  to  fifteen  lines,  and  the  names  of  the 
authors — five  to  ten,  we  may  see  that  the 


huge  size  of  the  catalogue,  making  its 
price  prohibitive  not  only  for  private 
students,  but  even  for  the  less  fortunate 
libraries,  could  be  easily  reduced  by  a 
half  without  disadvantage  to  anybody. 

There  is  any  amount  of  minute  details 
which,  however  trivial  they  may  appear 
at  first  glance,  are  the  very  essence  of  the 
technique  of  cataloguing.  Almost  every¬ 
thing  here  calls  for  criticism.  The  authors, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  not  misers  with 
regard  to  space  and  the  expense  that 
their  wasteful  methods  entail.  But  they 
are  very  shy  to  give  lists  of  chapters  into 
which  works  are  divided,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  more  important  and  less  known 
items.  As  every  student  knows,  very  often 
there  are  different  versions,  “  editions,  99 
of  different  works,  in  which  chapters  are 
either  re-arranged,  or  have  different  head¬ 
ings.  Information  about  all  this  often  is 
of  great  value  for  the  student  who  cannot 
consult  the  MS.  itself. 

Similarly,  the  authors,  with  touching 
perseverance,  begin  the  usual  quotations 
of  the  first  words  of  the  work  with  the 
formula  of  the  Basmala,  occupying  more 
than  half  a  line.  Would  not  it  be  simpler 
to  remind  the  reader  in  the  preface  that 
every  Muslim  work  normally  begins  with 
this  formula ;  and,  in  the  case  of  its 
absence,  very  rare  indeed,  specially  men¬ 
tion  this  circumstance  ?  Secondly,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  opening  doxology 
very  often  is  paraphrased,  shortened,  or 
even  entirely  omitted  by  scribes,  and  that 
really  the  beginning  of  the  work  is  what 
is  given  after  the  traditional  formula  of 
the  opening  of  the  work  itself, — amma 
bad .  The  authors  never  condescend  to 
do  this. 

The  manner  of  quoting  the  colophons 
in  full  is  also  one  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  wastage.  As  every  student  knows,  the 
colophon  is  usually  added  by  the  scribe, 
and  almost  never  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  work  itself.  In  90  cases  out  of  100 
it  consists  of  pious  expressions,  invoca¬ 
tions,  blessings,  and  the  date  written 
lengthily  in  words.  All  this  can  be  easily 
omitted,  and  the  name  of  the  scribe,  the 
date,  and  the  place  (if  mentioned) 
would  suffice  for  all  purposes. 

There  is  another  good  illustration  of 
wastage :  at  the  end  of  every  note  there 
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invariably,  2225  times  in  the  course  of  the 
4 'Catalog/*  appears  a  line  like  "Acquir¬ 
ed  from  Brill,  Leyden,  A.D.  1900."  Is  it 
really  so  important  to  know  from  which 
shop  the  book  is  acquired  ?  Why  cannot 
be  this  left  on  the  slips  of  the  library  ? 
One  may  appreciate  a  note  of  this  kind 
when  the  copy  is  purchased  at  a  place, 
and  from  an  individual  who  may  have 
some  connection  with  the  work  or  its 
author.  But  these  2225  unnecessary  lines 
form  about  32  pages  of  this  large  size. 

There  is  an  irritating  feature  of  many 
catalogues  in  which  the  subjects  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  something  like :  medicine,  theo¬ 
logy,  history,  biography,  etc.,  and  “  vol¬ 
umes  containing  several  works."  It  is 
really  amusing  to  see  that  an  insignificant 
booklet  of  something  like  six  or  eight 
pages  is  described  as  an  item,  with  full 
detail ;  but  a  work  of  a  hundred  or  more 
pages,  only  because  the  economical  former 
owner  of  the  MS.  has  bound  it  in  one 
cover  together  with  different  other  works, 
having  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
it,  is  only  given  a  short  mention.  Is  it 
so  difficult  to  distinguish  between  collec¬ 
tions  real ,  as  the  collections  of  the  works 
of  one  and  the  same  author,  or  specially 
combined  according  to  subject,  from 
collections  accidental  ?  It  is  also  a  plati¬ 
tude  that  sometimes  an  opuscule  of  a  few 
pages  is  far  more  important  than  a  work 
of  five  hundred  pages.  But  in  their  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  majmuas  the  authors  even 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  give  references 
to  the  pages  which  such  items  occupy  in 
the  volume. 

The  quality  of  paper  in  a  copy,  the 
kind  of  handwriting,  and  general  style 
of  the  copy,  whether  it  has  marginal  lines, 
or  has  not,  are  often  important  factors 
in  the  identification  of  codices.  The 
manner  of  the  authors  in  this  respect  is 
quite  peculiar.  They  distinguish  the  paper 
only  as  glazed  and  unglazedt  Oriental 
and  European .  Every  hand-made  Oriental 
paper,  intended  for  writing  with  wooden 
qalam,  is  glazed.  If  it  looks  unglazed, 
it  means  that  the  glaze  is  gone.  What 
matters  is  the  colour,  which  ranges  in 
shadings  from  pure  white  to  dark  brown  ; 
there  are  also  blue,  yellow,  green,  grey, 


pink,  and  red  varieties  ;  all  this  is  ignored. 
The  difference  of  the  Oriental  or  Euro¬ 
pean  paper  is  also  insufficient :  in  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  some  other  places  local  hand¬ 
made  paper  was  sometimes  prepared 
exactly  by  the  same  methods  as  in  Italy, 
and  looks  quite  European,  with  water¬ 
marks,  etc.  All  this  is  also  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  the  identitjjof  the  copy. 

Very  few  MSS.  omit  4catchwords.  It 
would  therefore  be  far  'better  to  note 
their  absence  rather  than  presence.  And 
very  few  MSS.  use  bolder  handwriting, 
as  in  lithographs,  instead  of  red  ink  head¬ 
ings.  Therefore  these  repeated  “  entries 
in  red  ”  are  quite  useless. 

Apparently  not  having  sufficient  expe¬ 
rience  with  MSS.  the  authors  do  not 
specify  the  type,  school,  and  character  of 
the  handwriting.  What  is  naskhi,  in  which 
almost  all  the  MSS.  in  this  collection  seem 
to  be  written  ?  Is  it  uniform  all  through  ? 
Or  what  kind  of  thuluth  is  occasionally 
introduced  ?  Or  Maghribi  ?  But  the  most 
enigmatic  is  the  Farisi,  which  re-appears 
now  and  then, — equestrial,  as  one  may 
take  it  at  first.  After  all  one  realizes  that 
this  is  Farsi ,  Persian,  corrupted  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  Arabic  scholars, 
obsessed  with  the  rules  of  their  own 
grammar.  What  is  this  Persian  hand¬ 
writing  ?  As  is  known,  in  Persia  almost 
every  century  there  developed  a  special 
form  of  handwriting  for  Persian,  and 
separately  for  Arabic.  The  handwritings 
of  Western  and  Eastern  Persia,  of  Turkes¬ 
tan,  present-day  Afghanistan,  and  India, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  school,  are 
numerous,  and  vary  immensely. 

The  most  peculiar  feature  of  this 
“Catalog"  is  the  neglect  to  what  in 
modern  cataloguing  is  usually  given  the 
greatest  attention,  indexing.  In  that  com¬ 
pressed  information  which  the  notes  are 
expected  to  offer,  everything  may  be  im¬ 
portant  for  reference.  Therefore  there  is* 
full  justification  to  be  more  lavish  in 
indexing  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
cataloguing  work.  But  the  authors,  quite 
in  accordance  with  Oriental  ideas,  seem 
to  be  unable  to  realise  this.  What  is* 
given,  is  merely  the  index  of  the  titles. 
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and  the  authors,  in  Arabic  letters,  and, 
God  knows  why,  the  index  of  the  authors 
is  repeated  in  transliteration  also,  the 
index  of  the  authors  only,  not  of  the  titles  ! 

W,  Ivanow. 


BULOGH  ALOMAR  AM  Fl  SHARH 
MISK  AL-KHITAM.  By  the  Qadi 
Husain  b.  Ahmad  al-'Arfhi,  edited  by  P. 
Anastase  Marie al-Karmali ;  Cairo  1939, 

8 vo.  442  p. 

THIS  is  a  history  of  the  Y aman  from  the 
beginning  of  Islam  to  the  year  1318 
(1900)  by  an  author  about  whom 
the  editor  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
information.  The  manuscript  of  his  work, 
bought  in  Cairo,  may  have  been  written 
there.  The  work  distinguishes  itself  from 
the  history  of  the  Yaman  by  ‘Abd  al- 
Wasi  b.  Yahya  al-Wsi‘1  in  that  the  latter 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  Zaidi 
Imams,  while  Al-‘Arshi  tries  to  treat 
briefly  with  all  the  many  petty  dynasties 
which  have  ruled  over  the  unhappy 
country  since  the  introduction  of  Islam. 
For  the  earlier  times  he  relies  upon 
'Umara,  Janadi  and  Ibn  al-Daiba',  and 
becomes  more  explicit  for  more  recent 
times.  A  comparison  with  the  authors 
named,  as  far  as  I  have  access  to  them, 
shows  some  discrepancies  in  the  dates  and 
names.  Altogether  the  work  is  an  abridg¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  detailed  history  and  it 
ends  on  p.  82  of  the  printed  text.  The 
remaining  pages  are  the  work  of  the  editor 
who  supplements  the  data  of  the  author 
for  modern  times  and  adds  particulars  of 
political  events  till  the  middle  of  the 
present  year.  For  this  account  he  has 
drawn  upon  reports  in  the  daily  press  and 
oral  information  gathered,  as  well  as  on 
recent  works  dealing  with  travels  in 
South-Arabia.  Further  chapters  on  the 
geography,  mineral  resources  and  the 
dialect  of  the  country  add  to  the  value  of 
the  publication.  Several  indexes  make 
.quick  reference  easy  and  I  believe  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  assert  that  the  work 
is  the  most  comprehensive  book  on  all 
matters  concerning  the  Yaman  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Arabia. 


A  study  of  the  texts  of  the  political 
agreements  of  the  Arabian  rulers  with 
European  powers,  quoted  in  the  Arabic 
text,  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  studying. 
Everywhere  one  can  see  the  difficulty  the 
Arab  rulers  have  to  maintain  at  least  a 
show  of  independence. 

At  this  point  I  must  make  a  remark  on 
the  value  of  good  indexing.  I  believe  I 
have  had  to  waste  one-fifth  of  my  life  upon 
making  card-indexes  to  works  printed  in 
Egypt  and  India  in  order  to  be  able  for 
my  own  use  and  for  the  benefit  of  others 
to  find  quickly  and  with  certainty  mention 
of  certain  persons,  facts  or  poems  in  the 
printed  books  in  my  library.  In  Egypt  the 
value  of  indexes  has  been  realised  and 
many  of  the  publications  of  the  Dar  al- 
Kutub  are  exemplary,  but  I  would  urge 
that  this  should  be  followed  also  in  other 
quarters.  The  simple  printing  of  the 
chapter-headings  in  place  of  an  index  is 
often  a  mere  waste  of  paper  and  wages  of 
the  compositor. 


STUDIES  IN  ORIENTAL  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS .  By  Henry  George 
Farmer,  Second  Series  ;  The  Civic  Press ; 
Glasgow  1939,  8 vo.  98  pp.,  with  four 
plates. 

IN  1931  Dr.  Farmer,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities  on  Oriental  music 
published  the  first  volume  of  this 
series.  The  seven  articles  included  in  this 
series  have  appeared  at  intervals  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  but 
we  must  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Farmer  and  the 
Council  of  the  Society  that  we  can  have 
them  united  in  one  volume.  The  second 
article  deals  with  the  work  of  a  Moroccan 
author,  Muhammad  b.  Ibrahim  al-Shalah! 
who  lived  under  the  Merini  Sultans,  but 
of  whom  no  biography  appears  to  be  found 
in  any  work  of  the  lives  of  Maghribi 
lawyers  of  the  Maliki  school.  His  work  is 
not  in  reality  one  on  music  but  deals  with 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  practice  of  music, 
and  the  musical  instruments  in  use  in  the 
Maghrib  are  enumerated  and,  not  always 
clearly,  described.  No  doubt  he  came  of 
the  Berbar  Shilha  tribe  in  the  South  of 
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Morocco.  The  unique  manuscript  has 
been  frequently  used  and  portions  have 
been  translated,  mostly  very  incorrectly  as 
pointed  out  by  the  author. 

A  more  technical  study  is  that  of  the 
Lute  Scale  as  described  by  Ibn  Sina  in  the 
Shifa’.  I  must  admit  that  I  am  not  at  all 
competent  to  appreciate  fully  this  article 
on  account  of  my  lack  of  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge. 

The  article  on  the  musical  instruments 
found  on  the  Bas-Reliefs  of  the  Taq-i 
Bustan  throw  much  light  upon  musicians 
in  the  Sasanide  Empire,  and  they  are  of 
importance  to  the  students  of  music  as 
practised  in  the  Muslim  Empire,  as  they 
were  most  likely  those  which  were  used 
also  in  the  golden  age  of  Arabic  music 

The  last  article  deals  with  the  structure 
of  the  lute,  al-‘Od,  and  though  we  have 
many  descriptions  we  really  are  not  as  well 
informed  as  we  might  be,  because  we  have 
no  early  picture  of  this,  the  chief  musical 
instrument  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 
Even  its  descendant,  the  European  lute, 
does  not  seem  to  appear  in  early  minia¬ 
tures.  Unless  I  am  mistaken  the  Manes- 
sian  manuscript  of  the  Minnesingers 
contains  a  picture  of  the  German  poet 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  with  such  a 
lute.  This  would  date  from  the  13th 
Ghristain  century  and  be  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  representations  of  it. 

The  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of 
information  on  a  subject  which  is  treated 
by  few  Oriental  authors, 

F.  K. 


THE  SULTAN’S  TURRETS .  By  Samuel 
Hassid ,  B.A.  Arch.  (Hon.)t  London , 
R.I.B.A .  (Cert.),  England,  etc.,  Messrs 
Luzac  and  Co.,  46  Great  Russell  Street , 
London,  8/6. 

THIS  was  “Presented  in  1935  under 
the  title  of  The  Evolution  of  Minaret 
Designs  in  the  Mosques  of  Cairo  and 
accepted  as  a  thesis  for  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity  B.A,  (Hon.)  Degree  in  Architec¬ 
ture/’  The  whole  book  is  printed  on  art 
paper,  covering  about  no  pages  and  con¬ 


taining  29  photographic  plates.  It  contains 
accounts  of : — The  origin  of  the  Minaret  in 
Egypt ;  the  Umawiyun  ;  the  Abbasides ; 
the  Tulunides ;  the  Fatmiyun ;  the  Ay- 
youbiyun  ;  al-Mamalik  al  Bahriyun  ;  the 
Ottoman  Dynasty  and  of  Muhammad  Ali. 

The  author  has  undertaken  a  very 
responsible  and  important  problem  of 
early  Muslim  architecture. .  He  has  given 
names  of  some  great  authorities  on  this* 
subject  but  does  not  mention  their  works. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  reader  fails  to  find  these 
important  data  in  the  book.  Even  the 
usual  bibliography  is  omitted,  which  i& 
absolutely  necessary  for  such  critical 
studies.  No  architectural  drawings  have 
been  included,  while  the  photographs  give 
no  help  in  this  respect.  The  book  may 
serve  as  a  guide  simply  to  the  minarets  of 
different  periods  as  well  as  their  locations 
in  Cairo,  though  it  is  not  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  the  Baedeker's  Guide  to  Egypt, 
and  Cairo,  How  to  See  It  by  A.  R.  Cury. 

There  are  many  points  mentioned  in 
this  book  which  invite  our  keen  attention 
because  the  minaret  erected  as  a  madhina 
for  adhan  with  the  mosques  is  a  vital  point 
in  the  history  of  Muslim  architecture. 
For  instance,  the  author  says  on  page  17, 
“  Now  the  early  teachings  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammad  perscribed  no  method  for 
calling  of  faithful  Moslems  to  prayer. 
Followers  of  the  new  religion  who  were 
in  daily  contact  with  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  faiths,  which  had  so  largely 
inspired  it,  were  quick  to  note  this  lacuna 
in  its  ritual. — Under  the  Ummayyads — 
the  moadhenin  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
city  wall,  whence  they  chanted  their  call 
to  prayer.  It  was,  however,  soon  realised 
that  climbing  of  the  walls  was  incompat¬ 
ible  with  the  dignity  of  their  ritual  office 
and  Maqrizi  relates  that  in  53  A.H.  (673 
A.D.)  a  kind  of  bell  called  the  Naqus  was. 
already  in  use  at  Fustat  to  indicate  the 
hour  of  early  morning  prayer.”  We  know 
only  so  much  that  during  the  life  of  the 
Prophet  just  after  the  flight  to  Madina 
from  Mecca  in  the  very  first  year  of  Hijra 
an  assembly  took  place  with  a  view  to 
consider  the  important  question  of  calling 
the  faithful  to  prayer,  which  immediately 
settled  the  matter  once  for  all  when  the 
proposal  of  Omar  ibn-al-Khattab  was. 
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unanimously  carried  ;  and  no  change  was 
eyer  effected  after  that.  It  has  been  fully 
discussed  by  the  muhaddithin .  The  latter 
part  of  Mr.  Hassid's  account  noted  above, 
requires  careful  examination  in  the  light 
of  the  original  text  of  Maqrizi,  by  which 
we  presume  that  he  may  have  meant  the 
Khatat  ival-Athar  of  Maqrizi,  although  he 
has  not  mentioned  it.  It  actually  concerns 
the  mosque  of  'Arnar  ibn  al-'As  which 
was  founded  in  21  A.H.  met  with  many 
changes  later.  Maqrizi  says  : — (Cairo  edi¬ 
tion  1326  A.H.,  vol.  4,  p.  8), 

4J  j*  j  jVI  J  £•! J* 
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another  authority,  Taghri  Birdi,  corro¬ 
borates  Maqrizi  in  his  (Leiden 

Edition,  1851,  p.  77,  vol.  I)  particularly 
concerning  the  adhan  thus  : 

•  .  .  .  •  •  -  •A*-!  j  (j  j*  J f 


and  we  translate  here  only  the  piece  con¬ 
cerned 

And  ordered  that  the  “  Naqus  ”  should  not 
be  struck  at  the  time  of  adhan ,  i.e.,  of  the 
morning . 

Now  we  can  realise  how  far  Mr.  Hassid 
has  misunderstood  the  text  of  Maqrizi,  if 
he  has  actually  consulted  it.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  during  the  period  of 
Caliph  Muawiya  in  53  A.H.  many  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  mosque  of  *  Amar 
bin  al-As  at  Fustat  by  Maslamah  bin 
Mukhallad.  Those  additions  of  Maslamah 
included  minarets  to  that  mosque  as  well 
as  to  the  mosques  on  which  his  name  was 
inscribed.  The  real  spirit  of  the  order 
regarding  the  prohibition  of  striking  the 
Naqus  at  the  time  of  adhan,  particularly 
in  the  morning,  is  obvious, — that  the 
non-Muslim  institutions  should  not  strike 
Naqus  with  a  view  of  interruption  in  the 
adhan  of  morning. 

M.A.C. 


NOTICE 

Owing  to  want  of  space ,  a  number  of  book  reviews  have  to  be  with¬ 
held  this  time  and  shall  appear  in  our  next  issue . — Ed*  L  C. 
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